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CHAPTER  XXXII 

Rosecrans  manoeuvres  Bragg  back  to  Chattanooga — The  Union  Army 
crosses  the  Tennessee  River  at  Bridgeport— Enters  the  Valley  of 
Lookout  Creek — Bragg  leaves  Chattanooga. 

Bragg  was  right  when,  in  consenting  to  Morgan’s  raid,  he  urged  his 
prompt  return,  and  further  ordered  that,  in  case  a  movement  of 
Rosecra.ns’  army  was  discovered,  he  should  at  once  turn  back  and  fall 
upon  his  rear.  He  only  acted  upon  the  reasonable  probabilities  of 
Rosecrans’  conduct  when  he  consented  that  Morgan  might  go.  To 
understand  these  assertions  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  in  the 
narrative.  Ever  since  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Rosecrans  had  lain  idle  upon  the  field.  The  most  he  could  show  for 
these  months  was  a  line  of  entrenchments  thrown  up,  some  drilling 
of  his  troops  and  a  few  raiding  expeditions  that  brought  nearly  no 
desirable  results.  At  first  Rosecrans  could  offer  as  his  excuse  for  this 
idleness  the  condition  of  his  army,  the  winter  weather  and  the  badness 
of  the  roads.  But  fine  weather  comes  early  in  that  latitude,  and  before 
the  month  of  June  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that  he  had  no  excuse 
and  that  his  army  was  prepared  to  move. 

During  this  time  Bragg  lay  thirty  miles  to  the  south,  his  infantry 
occupj^g  a  line  of  camps  from  Shelbyville  to  Wartrace,  ten  miles, 
with  his  cavalry  extending  out  thirty  miles  to  McMinnville  on  the  east 
and  an  equal  distance  to  Columbia  on  the  west.  The  time  had  been 
industriously  employed  by  him  in  throwing  up  a  formidable  line  of 
breastworks.  Immediately  behind  him  was  Duck  River;  beyond  which 
he  could  quickly  retreat  and  be  secure,  as  he  thought,  protected  by 
its  rocky  and  precipitous  sides.  And  still  behind  this  lay  the  high 
plateau  between  Duck  and  Elk  Rivers,  known  as  the  ‘Barrens,’  a 
rolling  tract  of  poor  land  which  baked  dry  in  summer  and  burned  up 
its  sparse  vegetation,  and  became  a  shrinking  quicksand  in  winter, 
into  which  the  wheels  of  loaded  wagons  sank  to  the  hubs.  On  this 
ridge,  and  about  midway  between  the  two  rivers,  lay  the  straggling 
village  of  TuUahoma,  which  had  also  been  fortified  as  Bragg’s  main 
depot.  Here  entrenchments  had  also  been  thrown  up,  to  which  a 
retreat  cordd  be  made,  if  for  any  reason  the  Shelbyville  line  was  aban¬ 
doned.  His  main  base  of  supply  was  Chattanooga.  And  it  was  this 
mountain  fastness,  the  gateway  to  East  Tennessee,  that  his  lines  were 
primarily  intended  to  protect.  It  was  East  Tennessee  that  was  in 
dispute  and  for  which  the  contesting  armies  were  to  struggle. 
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Rosecrans’  inactivity  was  not  according  to  the  will  of  his  superiors, 
Lincoln  and  Halleck,  as  we  have  already  seen.  But  Rosecrans 
had  developed  a  controversial  spirit,  and  each  request  for  a  forward 
movement  had  been  met  by  an  argument  against  it.  Apparently  afraid 
to  risk  the  laurels  he  had  already  won  in  an  attempt  to  win  new  ones, 
he  did  nothing.  And  he  was  not  the  only  one  of  this  kind.  There 
were  other  generals  who  were  afflicted  in  the  same  way.  Accidental 
success  had  made  them  popular  favourites  and  placed  them  in  high 
commands.  But  once  there,  they  seemed  overwhelmed  with  the 
responsibility  that  was  thrust  upon  them  and  could  only  reluctantly  be 
persuaded  to  move  in  any  direction.  Their  time  w^  sprat  in  drills 
and  in  the  cautious  choice  of  positions  and  on  fortifications.  They 
wrote  long  communications  to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  making 
innumerable  requests  for  supplies,  and  almost  interminable  arguments 
against  movements  that  were  desired.  This  conduct  occasioned  many 
of  the  trials  of  the  President  and  his  general-in-chief  as  well  as  of  his 
secretaries,  Stanton  and  Chase,  who  had  to  provide  the  means  to 
support  idle  armies  and  bear  the  criticism  of  a  dissatisfied  public. 
Hence  as  spring  advanced  the  Washington  authorities  became  more 
importunate.  And  finally,  when  Grant  crossed  the  Mississippi  and 
started  on  his  campaign  to  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  he  asked  that 
Rosecrans  be  ordered  to  make  a  move  so  as  to  prevent  Bragg  from 
sending  troops  to  Johnston  for  the  relief  of  Pemberton.  The  order 
was  made. 

But  Rosecrans  did  not  budge.  He  afterwards  explained  that  this 
was  ‘  to  secure  General  Grant,  in  his  operations  before  Vicksburg,  from 
the  consequences  of  compelling  Bragg  to  retire,  when  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  us  to  so  pursue  as  to  prevent  him  from  reinforcing 
Johnston.’  But  he  did  not  secure  Grant  against  Bragg’s  troops,  for 
some  of  them  were  sent  to  Johnston.  And  when  they  were  gone, 
Washington  renewed  its  orders  to  Rosecrans  to  move  against  Bragg,  thus 
weakened.  But  Rosecrans  now  called  a  council  of  war  and  obtained 
from  seventeen  of  his  generals  an  opinion  against  such  a  move.  Only 
Garfield,  his  chief-of-staff,  dissented,  and  he  did  so  in  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  opinion,  showing  that  Rosecrans  could  put  65,000  troops  in  the 
movement  as  against  Bragg’s  41,000.  Rosecrans  reported  the  opinion 
of  his  generals  to  Halleck,  with  his  usual  argument  against  every 
movement  that  was  ordered.  And  Halleck  replied  suggesting  that 
councils  of  war  never  fight.  But  nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding 
the  opinions  of  his  generals,  Rosecrans  did,  within  two  weeks  from 
the  date  of  his  own  letter,  order  an  advance. 

His  movement  commenced  on  June  24.  The  position  of  Bragg’s 
infantry  was  covered  by  a  range  of  high,  rocky  hUls  in  his  front.  The 
Manchester  pike  leading  southward  from  Murfreesboro  towards 
TuUahoma  and  also  towards  Bragg’s  line  of  communication  passed 
these  hflls  through  Hoover’s  Gap.  It  was  here  a  narrow  road  and 
ascended  the  hills  through  a  long,  difficult  canyon  called  Matt’s  Hollow. 
There  was  another  road  to  Wartrace  which  passed  the  hills  at  Liberty 
Gap  and  ran  thence  along  the  railroad  by  BeUbuckle  Gap.  The 
Shelb3rville  pike  ran  through  Guy’s  Gap.  Bragg  held  all  these  passes. 
Polk’s  corps  was  at  Shelbyville  and  Hardee’s  at  Wartrace.  Polk’s 
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corps  was  estimated  at  18,000  and  Hardee’s  at  12,000,  and  in  addition 
to  these  there  were  about  8,000  cavalry,  giving  Bragg  altogether  an 
army  of  38,000. 

He  expected  to  fight  Rosecrans,  in  case  he  advanced,  at  Shelb5rville 
and,  if  beaten  there,  to  retreat  to  the  Barrens  beyond  Duck  River  and 
take  advantage  of  the  narrow,  winding  roads,  scarcely  wide  enough 
anywhere  for  wagons  to  pass,  leading  up  to  the  Barrens,  to  inflict 
severe  loss  upon  his  pursuers  without  danger  of  loss  to  himself.  Rose¬ 
crans’  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  render  useless  Bragg’s  entrench¬ 
ments  and,  if  possible,  secure  his  line  of  retreat  by  turning  his  right  and 
moving  towards  the  railroad  bridge  over  Elk  River.  This,  he  thought, 
would  compel  Bragg  to  come  out  of  his  entrenchments  and  submit  to 
a  battle,  on  ground  of  Rosecrans’  choice,  or  drive  him  to  a  disadvan¬ 
tageous  line  of  retreat.  To  accomplish  this  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  Bmgg  believe  that  Rosecrans  would  advance  against  him  at 
Shelbyville,  thus  keeping  his  army  there  until  Rosecrans’  had  reached 
Manchester  to  his  right,  where  he  could  cross  Duck  River.  This  point 
Rosecrans  would  have  to  reach  by  a  single  passable  road,  the  Manchester 
pike,  passing  through  Hoover’s  Gap,  a  narrow  way  three  miles  in  length, 
between  high  hills,  and  then  through  Matt’s  HoUow,  a  gorge  two  miles 
long.  These  passes  were  occupied  by  Bragg’s  troops  and  were  only 
eight  miles  from  Hardee’s  headquarters  at  Wartrace  and  not  more  than 
sixteen  from  Polk’s  at  Shelb5rville. 

Since  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  Rosecrans’  army  had  been  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  Army  of  Kentucky,  under  Major-General  Gordon 
Granger,  composed  of  three  brigades  that  had  lately  been  strengthened 
by  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  four  of  cavalry.  This  added  14,000 
troops  to  Rosecrans’  army.  Granger  became  one  of  his  ablest  sub¬ 
ordinates,  and  he  had  under  him  Brigadier-General  George  Crooke, 
another  ofi&cer  of  the  regular  army  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point. 
The  plan  was  to  move  this  command  to  Triune  and  create  the  impression 
of  Rosecrans’  intention  to  advance  by  the  Triune  and  Shelbyville  pike, 
while  a  cavalry  movement  and  infantry  advance,  in  an  opposite 
direction,  from  Murfreesboro  towards  Woodbury,  would  seem  to  be  a 
feint  designed  by  Rosecrans  to  deceive  Bragg. 

Accordingly  General  Granger  sent  General  Mitchell  on  June  23 
with  his  cavalry  division,  on  the  Shelbyville  pike,  to  make  a  furious 
attack  on  Bragg’s  cavalry  and  to  drive  in  his  infantry  guards  on  their 
main  line.  Granger  himself  followed  with  his  own  corps  and  a  division 
of  General  Thomas.  It  wfil  be  noticed  that  these  troops  advanced 
to  the  south-west.  On  the  same  day  another  division,  with  a  brigade 
of  cavalry,  was  sent  to  the  south-east,  to  Brad5rvitle,  to  seize  an  obscure 
pass  through  the  hiUs,  leading  by  Lumley’s  Stand.  All  these  troops 
were  provided  with  rations  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  And  the  same 
rations  were  ordered  issued  to  the  rest  of  the  army. 

General  MitcheU  proceeded  without  interruption  to  Eagle viUe. 
Here  he  struck  the  outposts  of  Bragg’s  army.  Advancing  steadily, 
he  drove  them  back  upon  their  reserves.  The  advance  continued  till 
the  Confederate  encampment  at  Rover  was  reached.  Here  they  made 
a  stand,  but  were  soon  driven  back  to  UnionviUe,  upon  the  main  force, 
where  each  side  used  artillery  and  both  sustained  some  loss.  Night 
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coming  on,  Mitchell  withdrew  his  force  to  a  point  about  a  mile  north 
of  Rover,  where  he  bivouacked  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  he 
was  ordered  by  Granger  to  Middleton,  four  miles  to  the  east,  where  he 
again  engaged  Bragg’s  outposts.  The  next  day  he  was  moved  to 
Fosterville,  still  farther  to  the  east,  and  then  to  Guy’s  Gap.  Upon 
reaching  the  approach  to  the  Gap  on  the  morning  of  June  27,  and 
finding  it  occupied  by  Confederates,  he  charged  furiously  upon  them 
and  drove  them  up  and  through  the  gorge.  The  Confederates  now 
retiring  on  their  entrenchments,  Mitchell  soon  found  himself  in  front  of 
Shelbyville,  followed  closely  by  General  Granger  with  his  entire  corps. 

These  movements  had  the  desired  effect ;  for  Bragg,  supposing  he 
was  to  be  attacked  at  Shelbyville,  called  into  that  place  Buckner’s 
command  and  the  troops  from  along  the  line  of  railroad  and  the  spare 
troops  at  his  command  in  East  Tennessee.  The  last  of  these  troops 
arrived  at  Shelbyville  the  very  evening  he  commenced  his  retreat. 

While  these  things  were  transpiring  in  front  of  Shelbyville  the  rest 
of  Rosecrans’  army  was  not  idle.  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  the 
corps  commanders  met  at  his  headquarters,  where  the  plan  of  the  move¬ 
ment  was  explained  to  them  and  each  was  given  his  written  orders. 
McCook  was  to  advance  on  the  Shelbyville  road  and  then,  turning  to  the 
left  by  MiUersburg  and  advancing  on  the  Wartrace  road,  seize  and  hold 
Liberty  Gap.  Thomas  was  to  advance  on  the  Manchester  pike  and 
seize  and  hold  Hoover’s  Gap.  Crittenden  was  to  leave  one  division 
at  Murfreesboro  and  concentrate  at  BradyviUe  with  the  other  two. 
The  purpose  of  all  these  movements  was  to  carry  the  entire  army,  with 
the  exception  of  Granger’s  command,  to  the  east  of  Wartrace  and  so 
around  the  right  of  Bragg’s  army.  The  movements  were  aU  executed 
promptly  and  successfully.  Liberty  and  Hoover’s  Gaps  were  both 
taken.  McCook  advanced  on  the  Wartrace  road,  Crittenden  to 
Lumley’s  Stand,  and  Thomas  drove  the  Confederate  outposts  towards 
Wartrace.  As  the  movements  of  Bragg  could  not  be  foreseen,  the 
orders  to  these  corps  commanders  had  to  be  issued  each  day  so  as  to 
keep  their  troops  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other. 

It  was  one  of  the  curious  incidents  of  the  campaign  that,  while 
Rosecrans  had  been  complaining  that  he  could  not  move  till  the 
weather  and  the  roads  became  settled,  the  very  day  he  commenced  his 
advance  it  began  to  rain,  and  during  every  day  but  one  that  he  was 
engaged  in  the  campaign  it  poured  down  incessantly,  as  it  only  could 
rain,  as  one  of  his  generals  expressed  it,  when  the  Army  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  attempted  to  move.  The  streams  were  swollen  and  in  many  places 
had  to  be  bridged,  and  the  roads  resembled  rivers  of  mud.  Into  them 
his  trains  sank  to  the  hub.  They  were  so  bad  that  it  required  four 
days  of  incalculable  labour  for  one  corps  to  move  twenty-one  miles. 
Yet  the  movement  was  successfully  made.  And  this  completely 
refuted  Rosecrans’  stock  argument,  that  a  movement  was  impossible 
on  account  of  the  weather  and  the  roads. 

Bragg,  seeing  Rosecrans  on  June  26  pass  his  right  after  skirmish¬ 
ing  sharply  along  his  whole  front  for  two  days,  on  the  27th  abandoned 
his  line  in  front  of  Duck  River,  extending  from  Shelbyville  to  Wartrace, 
and  fell  back  to  his  entrenchments  at  Tullahoma.  The  retreat  was 
hastily  made.  In  abandoning  Shelbyville  before  the  advance  of 
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Granger’s  troops,  one  of  Bragg’s  guns  was  hurried  as  far  as  the  bridge 
over  Duck  River.  Here  its  wheels  broke  through  the  bridge  and  it 
had  to  be  abandoned.  This  served  to  partially  blockade  the  bridge, 
thereby  preventing  the  rapid  retreat  of  a  large  body  of  his  cavalry 
which  was  yet  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  was  closely  pursued. 
The  retreat  became  a  panic.  Those  who  could  not  cross  the  bridge 
endeavoured  to  swim  the  river,  which  was  now  very  much  swollen  by 
the  recent  rains.  While  some  crossed  in  safety,  others  were  drowned. 
In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  the  cavalry  general,  Joe  Wheeler,  called 
for  troops  to  form  and  stop  Granger’s  advance.  A  regiment  volunteered 
to  do  this  service.  Thus  aided.  General  Wheeler  himself  and  some 
others  escaped  by  swimming.  But  this  whole  regiment,  except  those 
who  were  killed,  was  captured  by  Granger,  including  the  colonel  and 
aU  the  line  officers  present. 

At  TuUahoma,  Bragg  paused  to  await  the  development  of  Rose- 
crans’  plan.  But  he  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  on  that  same  day, 
the  27th,  Rosecrans  established  his  headquarters  at  Manchester  and 
closed  up  his  column  ready  for  battle,  thinking  Bragg  might  fight  him 
there.  While  this  was  being  done,  he  determined  if  possible  to  destroy 
the  railroad  in  Bragg’s  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off  his  line  of  retreat.  He  sent 
Wilder’s  brigade  to  bum  the  bridge  over  Elk  River  and  to  tear  up  the 
track  between  Decherd  and  Cowan.  But  Wilder  found  the  bridge 
defended  by  an  infantry  brigade  and  a  battery.  He  was  obliged  to 
abandon  that  project,  and  only  succeeded  in  doing  some  slight  damage 
to  the  road.  But  Bragg  now  saw  that  his  line  was  seriously  threatened 
and,  deeming  himself  fortunate  that  he  had  so  far  been  able  to  save  it, 
he  abandoned  Tullahoma,  his  second  fortified  position,  and  feU  back 
again  on  the  29th,  this  time  crossing  the  Tennessee  River  at  Bridge¬ 
port  and  retiring  to  his  base  at  Chattanooga.  Here  he  proceeded  to 
fortify  himself. 

It  had  taken  just  nine  days  to  manoeuvre  Bragg  out  of  Central 
Tennessee  and  it  had  cost  only  560  men.  While  Rosecrans  had  cap¬ 
tured  1,500  prisoners  and  some  artillery  and  supplies,  besides  inflicting 
an  equal  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  But  now,  having  scored  this 
brflliant  success  and  established  himself  so  easily  in  Bragg’s  entrench¬ 
ments  at  TuUahoma,  Rosecrans’  old  disposition  to  idleness  again 
overcame  him.  Here  he  remained  six  weeks.  Lincoln  and  Halleck 
again  urged  him  to  move.  And  again  he  resorted  to  the  same  old 
excuses — ^want  of  troops,  insufficient  communications,  bad  weather, 
bad  roads.  In  fact  it  was  his  same  old  fear  to  tmst  himself  and  his 
abUity  to  score  new  successes,  to  justify  the  Government  in  continuing 
its  confidence  in  him. 

Lincoln  answered  him  kindly,  that  he  felt  anxious  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  East  Tennessee,  caUing  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  must 
consume  supplies  as  fast  as  they  could  be  got  forward,  and  suggesting 
that  he  had  no  more  horses  now  than  he  had  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
River  and  yet  more  had  been  furnished  in  the  meantime  than  his 
entire  present  stock.  In  answer  to  his  statement  that  he  was  im¬ 
pressed,  through  HaUeck,  that  the  Administration  was  dissatisfied  with 
him,  the  President  wrote  :  ‘  I  repeat  that  my  appreciation  of  you  has 
not  abated.  I  can  never  forget,  whilst  I  remember  anything,  that 
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about  the  end  of  last  year  and  the  beginning  of  this,  you  gave  us  a 
hard-earned  victory  (Stone  River)  which,  had  there  been  a  defeat 
instead,  the  nation  could  hardly  have  lived  over.’  But  orders  more 
pressing  were  given  him  to  move.  The  people  of  East  Tennessee  had 
been  tyrannised  over,  and  patriotic  citizens  had  been  abused,  their 
substance  consumed  and  their  homes  laid  waste.  The  faU  elections 
were  approaching  and  the  Democrats  had  gone  to  the  country  on  the 
issue  that  the  war  was  a  failure.  This  issue  must  be  met  by  success 
in  the  field.  Rosecrans  answered  in  his  usual  querulous  tone,  asking 
if  the  order  to  move  was  intended  to  take  away  his  discretion,  and  the 
President  answered,  ‘  The  orders  for  the  advance  of  your  army,  emd 
that  its  movements  be  reported  daily,  are  peremptory.’ 

Then  Rosecrans,  after  waiting  ten  days  longer,  again  started. 
Burnside,  who  had  been  urged  at  the  same  time  to  move  upon  Knox- 
vUle,  so  as  to  make  a  diversion  in  Rosecrans’  favour,  showed  some  of 
the  same  inertia,  but  his  advance  entered  Knoxville  from  Cincinnati 
on  September  i.  Rosecrans  had  a  more  difficult  proposition  before 
him.  Bragg  lay  ensconced  in  his  rocky  fastness,  protected  by  a  broad, 
deep  river  in  front  and  by  inaccessible  moimtains  in  the  rear  and  on 
either  side.  If  Rosecrans  approached  it  from  the  north,  he  must  first 
cross  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  then  the  Sequatchie  River,  and  then 
the  difficult  mountain  barrier  of  Walden’s  Ridge,  which  butted  on  the 
river  with  a  rugged  waU  of  rock  at  the  bend  below  the  city.  If  he 
approached  by  the  south,  he  must  first  reach  the  river,  which  was  easy 
enough,  as  he  controlled  the  railroad,  and  then,  once  across  the  river, 
he  must  pass  Raccoon  Mountain  and  the  stUl  more  difficult  Lookout 
Range,  and  then  fight  his  way  into  a  fortified  city.  But  of  these  two 
routes  Rosecrans  wisely  chose  the  latter.  Nevertheless  it  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  his  life. 

To  create  the  impression  on  Bragg  that  he  had  chosen  the  other 
route,  he  sent  two  divisions  of  Crittenden’s  corps  by  parallel  roads  over 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  into  the  Sequatchie  valley.  Every  pass 
into  that  valley  was  pervaded  by  this  swarm  of  his  soldiers.  They 
were  as  far  to  the  north-east  as  Sparta  and  scattered  along  the  river 
front  from  Kelley’s  Ferry  to  Kingston,  two- thirds  of  the  way  to  Knox¬ 
ville.  But  they  massed  heavily  opposite  the  city  and  near  the  mouth 
of  Chickamauga  Creek.  This  powerful  feint  again  deceived  Bragg. 
He  saw  no  sign  of  activity  elsewhere,  and  indeed  thought  it  not  worth 
while  to  look  for  any.  He  no  longer  doubted  that  Rosecrans  would 
cross  the  river  from  the  north.  But  he  did  doubt  whether  Chattanooga 
or  Knoxville,  where  Buckner  was  in  command,  was  to  be  the  object  of 
attack. 

While  Bragg  was  busy  watching  the  movement  in  the  north, 
Rosecrans  quietly  moved  the  main  body  of  his  army  over  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Mountains,  and  on  August  29  commenced  crossing  his  troops  over 
the  Tennessee  River  at  Shellmound,  Bridgeport,  Caperton’s  Ferry  and 
at  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek,  mostly  by  improvised  rafts  and  bridges. 
By  September  4  they  were  all  over  and  quicldy  climbed  the  sides  of  the 
first  range  of  mountains  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  Lookout 
Creek.  This  valley  issues  into  the  Tennessee  River  near  Chattanooga. 
Rosecrans  had,  therefore,  now  a  choice  of  two  movements,  either 
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down  Lookout  Creek  to  Chattanooga  or  across  the  range  of  Lookout 
Mountains  so  as  to  operate  again  upon  Bragg’s  line  of  supply.  He 
chose  the  latter.  And  again  he  chose  wisely.  His  army  was  now 
occupying  the  v^ey  of  Lookout  Creek  from  the  Tennessee  River  to 
Valley  Head,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  or  more.  It  began  the  passage 
of  Lookout  Mountains  by  the  various  passes,  and  his  troops  were 
soon  in  the  wide  and  comparatively  level  stretch  of  ground  between 
Missionary  Ridge  and  Pigeon  Moimtain  known  as  McLemore’s  Cove, 
destined  to  be  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  modem 
warfare.  Down  it  coursed  the  little  stream  known  as  Chickamauga 
Creek,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  battle. 

On  September  g  mmours  kept  coming  in  that  Bragg’s  army  was 
again  in  retreat,  and  a  regiment  of  mounted  infantry  was  sent  to  make  a 
reconnaissance  from  the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain,  where  it  overlooked 
the^  city,  to  determine  the  truth  of  these  mmours.  At  ii  a.m.  this 
regiment  entered  Chattanooga  from  the  west,  as  the  rear  of  Bragg’s 
army  left  from  the  south.  And  thus  was  accomplished  the  movement 
of  Bragg’s  army  from  a  third  fortified  position  without  a  battle.  The 
goal  had  been  reached.  The  long-sought  mountain  fastness  of  East 
Tennessee  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  army.  And  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  these  movements  has  stamped  Rosecrans  as  one 
of  the  ablest  strategists  of  the  war.  The  whole  movement  from 
Murfreesboro  to  Chattanooga  was  accomplished  in  eighty  days,  with 
the  loss  of  less  than  1,000  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Great 
battles  with  the  loss  of  many  thousands  often  accomplished  less  fhan 
this  comparatively  bloodless  victory. 
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The  Battle  of  Chickamaup — The  Field — First  Day’s  Fight — Second 
Day,  Break  in  Union  Line,  Longstreet  rushes  in,  Rosecrans  abandons 
Field — Thomas  remains  and  saves  the  Army. 

The  Union  army  was  now  in  possession  of  the  key  to  East  Tennessee 
and  its  extensive  coalfields,  so  much  needed  to  supply  the  South.  But 
the  question  still  remained  whether  Rosecrans  could  maintain  his 
hold  on  this  prize.  Bragg  had  left  Chattanooga,  but  not  with  the 
intention  of  finally  abandoning  it.  He  had  the  recent  example  of 
Vicksburg  before  him.  He  would  save  Chattanooga  from  the  horrors 
of  a  siege  and  he  would  save  his  army.  And  he  would  also  preserve 
his  line  of  communication.  Atlanta  was  now  his  base.  And  Bragg’s 
purpose  was  to  try  out  the  issue  of  battle  on  a  more  favourable  field. 
If  he  could  succeed  there,  he  knew  that  Chattanooga  would  come  back 
to  him.  By  the  last  of  August  it  had  become  known  that  Rosecrans 
had  crossed  the  Tennessee  River,  and  that  by  a  direct  route  from 
Bridgeport,  where  the  crossing  was  effected,  he  was  as  near  Atlanta 
as  the  Confederate  army.  His  movements  were  now  closely  watched 
by  Bragg’s  cavalry.  It  was  ascertained  that  his  general  movement 
was  towards  Dalton  and  Rome.  This  would  throw  the  Union  army 
between  Bragg  and  Atlanta.  The  main  body  of  Bragg’s  army  was 
between  Lee  and  Gordon’s  MiU  and  La  Fayette,  on  the  direct  road  from 
Chattanooga  to  the  south.  This  brought  his  army  between  that  of 
Rosecrans  and  the  railroad  to  Atlanta,  Bragg’s  line  of  communication, 
which  he  was  determined  to  guard.  So  that  Bragg  stfil  had  the 
advantage  of  position. 

To  understand  fully  the  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
the  topography  of  the  country.  The  principal  mountain  range  south 
of  the  Tennessee  River  is  Lookout  Mountain,  which  rises  2,400  feet 
above  the  surrounding  valleys.  Its  general  direction  is  north  and 
south.  A  spur  of  this  range.  Missionary  Ridge,  leaves  Lookout  Moun¬ 
tain  twenty  miles  south  of  Chattanooga,  and  runs  a  little  more  to 
the  east.  A  second  spur.  Pigeon  Mountain,  leaves  Lookout  five  miles 
farther  south  than  Missionary  Ridge,  and  runs  still  more  to  the  east. 
All  three  of  these  ranges  lay  between  the  two  armies  as  Rosecrans’ 
troops  filed  up  Will’s  Valley,  on  the  west  of  Lookout  Mountain. 
Between  the  moxmtain  ranges  were  quiet  valleys,  divided  into  fertile 
farms,  which  were  tilled  by  residents  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
in  one  of  these  valleys  that  Bragg  was  quietly  ensconced,  hidden  from 
the  view  of  his  enemy  by  the  towering  mountains  with  their  timbered 
sides.  From  September  7  to  11  Rosecrans  did  not  know  where 
Bragg  was.  During  the  afternoon  of  the  loth  it  was  learned  that  he  had 
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retired  by  the  La  Fayette  road  ;  but  it  was  uncertain  how  far  he  had 
gone.  General  Crittenden  was  ordered  at  one  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  nth  to  proceed  along  that  road,  directing  his  command  to 
advance  as  far  as  Ringgold  by  one  branch,  and  to  continue  a  recon¬ 
naissance  on  the  other  towards  La  Fayette,  as  far  as  Lee  and  Gordon’s 
Mill.  Crittenden  that  day  moved  as  directed,  and  the  result  of  the 
reconnaissance  was  to  convince  Rosecrans  that  Bragg’s  main  body 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Fayette.  Crittenden  was  therefore 
ordered  to  move  his  whole  command,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  from 
Ringgold  to  Lee  and  Gordon’s  Mill,  and  to  communicate  from  there 
with  General  Thomas,  who  had  been  ordered  to  take  his  corps  up 
Will’s  Valley  and  cross  Lookout  Mountain  by  Cooper’s  and  Steven’s 
Gaps.  McCook’s  corps  had  been  ordered  to  move  farther  up  Will’s 
Valley  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Alpine  and  Summerville.  Thomas, 
following  his  instructions,  had  already  reached  the  eastern  foot  of 
Lookout  Mountain.  Crittenden’s  order  would  bring  him  and  Thomas 
together  at  the  head  of  what  was  known  as  McLemore’s  Cove. 

This  was  the  quiet  vale  enclosed  between  Missionary  Ridge  and 
Pigeon  Mountain,  within  which  the  Chickamauga  found  its  source, 
and  down  which  it  noiselessly  stole  its  way.  It  was  framed  around 
by  lofty  mountains,  with  their  sides  covered  by  trees,  still  in  full 
leaf  and  with  their  ever-var5dng  shades  of  green,  piled  b.-'nk  upon 
bank,  making  a  setting  of  surpassing  beauty.  Within,  the  stubbles 
of  wheat  and  oats  were  yet  golden.  And  the  rows  of  ripening  corn 
were  rustling  in  the  fields.  The  vale  was  dotted  with  quiet  pastures 
and  stately  groves,  where  lazy  cattle  browsed  and  roamed.  The 
surface  was  broken  only  by  gentle  swells  and  rolls,  and  lined  with 
the  winding  pathways  of  the  brooks.  There  was  no  sign  of  human 
life  save  in  the  simple  cottages  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the  musical 
whir  of  the  mill,  grinding  by  its  quiet  stream.  No  more  peaceful 
scene  of  quiet  home  life  could  have  been  found,  and  none  could  have 
seemed  fimther  removed  from  the  tread  of  advancing  armies,  than 
this  retired  nook,  nowhere  more  than  four  miles  wide,  and  three  times 
as  many  long,  hidden  away  among  the  mountains  of  Northern  Georgia. 
Yet  it  was  here  that  two-thirds  of  the  Union  army  were  directed  to 
unite.  And  just  beyond,  behind  Pigeon  Mountain,  the  Confederate 
army  lay,  ready  to  sweep  down  and  commence  the  fray. 

Rosecrans  had  made  a  serious  mistake  when  he  ordered  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  his  three  corps.  This  he  was  now  beginning  to  realise.  As  we 
shall  see,  it  might  have  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  army.  He  supposed 
that  Bragg  was  running  away.  And  acting  upon  this  supposition, 
he  had  hurried  to  make  pursi  it.  One  corps,  McCook’s,  was  now  near 
Alpine,  forty  miles  south  3f  Chattanooga,  by  a  direct  line,  and 
fifty-seven  by  the  route  he  had  traversed.  Another,  Thomas’,  was 
half  that  distance  away.  While  the  third,  Crittenden’s,  was  being 
hurried  from  Chattanooga  to  join  Thomas.  Rosecrans  had  just  dis¬ 
covered  that  Bragg  was  not  running  away,  but  was  skilfully  hiding 
where  he  could  protect  his  own  line  of  commurdcation,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  ready  to  throw  his  whole  force  upon  either  of  the  detached 
corps  of  the  Union  army,  and  crush  it  before  it  could  be  supported 
by  one  of  the  others.  With  this  knowledge  brought  home  to  him, 
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Rosecrans  now  realised  his  mistake.  There  were  other  facts,  not 
known  to  him,  which,  if  known,  would  have  caused  him  still  greater 
anxiety.  Bragg  was  being  reinforced  by  Buckner  with  5,000  infantry 
and  artillery  from  Knoxville,  and  by  five  brigades,  under  the  skilful 
leadership  of  Longstreet,  from  Lee’s  army  in  Virginia.  He  did  know 
that  the  main  body  of  Johnston’s  army  from  Mississippi  had  joined 
Bragg.  ‘  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  life  and  death,’  as  Rosecrans 
afterwards  wrote,  ‘  to  effect  the  concentration  of  the  army.’ 

McCook  was  ordered  to  join  Thomas  ‘  with  the  utmost  celerity,' 
and  Crittenden  was  withdrawn,  as  we  have  seen,  from  Lee  and  Gordon’s 
Mill,  to  take  post  on  the  southern  spur  of  Missionary  Ridge,  his  right 
communicating  with  Thomas.  Thomas  was  to  remain  where  he  was 
till  McCook’s  corps  joined  him.  McCook  did  not  reach  Thomas  tiU 
September  17,  and  then  both  were  moved  down  the  Cove,  towards 
Lee  and  Gordon’s  Mill.  Thus  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  the  three 
corps  were  at  last  within  supporting  distance,  and  Rosecrans  could 
give  a  sigh  of  relief  from  the  nervous  strain  of  the  last  week.  As  it 
was  apparent  that  Bragg  was  only  threatening  at  Lee  and  Gordon’s 
Mill,  while  he  was  massing  heavily  at  Reed’s  and  Alexander’s  bridges, 
three  or  four  miles  farther  down  the  Chickamauga,  towards  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Thomas  was  ordered  to  move  down  so  as  to  intervene  between 
these  crossings  and  Rossville.  He  was  to  cover  the  roads  from  La 
Fayette  and  Ringgold  to  Chattanooga  near  Kelly’s  house,  where  they 
united.  This  was  four  miles  from  Rossville.  RossviHe  was  a  small 
village  at  a  gap  in  Missionary  Ridge,  through  which  the  roads,  here 
united,  passed  to  Chattanooga.  Missionary  Ridge  towered  1,000  feet 
on  either  side  of  this  gap  and  thus  made  an  approach  to  Chattanooga, 
by  any  other  route,  almost  impracticable  for  one  army  in  the  presence 
of  the  other.  It  was,  therefore,  a  position  of  great  importance  if 
Chattanooga,  a  mile  away,  was  to  be  held.  It  was  Thomas  who  was 
assigned  to  cover  Rossville,  the  position  of  most  importance,  and 
likewise  the  one  upon  which  the  Confederates  were  concentrating. 
Crittenden  was  stationed  on  his  right,  farther  up  the  Cove,  and  McCook 
still  above  him. 

It  seems  strange  that  Rosecrans  should  have  been  allowed  to 
gather  his  three  corps  from  the  awkward  positions  in  which  he  had 
placed  them  and  draw  them  up  thus  in  a  compact  line  of  battle.  But 
the  explanation  is  simple.  Bragg  had  not  been  able  to  carry  out 
his  own  plans.  During  September  9  he  had  learned  that  Thomas’ 
column  had  crossed  Lookout  Mountain  into  the  Cove  by  way  of 
Steven’s  and  Cooper’s  Gaps.  Bragg  was  an  able  general,  perhaps, 
taken  for  all  in  all,  the  ablest  the  Confederate  army  in  the  West 
ever  had,  except  Joe  Johnston.  He  certainly  accomplished  more  for 
his  cause  than  any  other.  He  realised  that  Rosecrans,  thrown  off 
his  guard  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the  Confederate  army  to  the  south, 
had  construed  it  as  a  retreat  and,  pressing  on  to  intercept  it,  had  thus 
exposed  himself  in  detail.  He  therefore  ordered  General  Hindman, 
on  September  9,  to  move  with  his  division  to  Davis’  Cross  Roads* 
on  the  road  from  La  Fayette  to  Steven’s  Gap,  and  there  unite  with 
Cleburne’s  division  of  Hill’s  corps,  and  move  upon  Thomas.  Hill 
was  ordered  to  have  Cleburne  meet  him  there.  It  was  Bragg’s 
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intention  to  strike  Rosecrans’  isolated  corps  in  succession  and  crush 
them.  Polk  was  ordered  forward  with  another  division  to  cover 
Hindman’s  rear.  And  Walker’s  reserve  corps  was  ordered  to  join 
Cleburne  s  division  and  unite  in  the  attack.  But  Hill  complained  of 
the  condition  of  the  roads  and  did  not  get  Cleburne  up  ;  and  Hindman 
delayed  the  attack  till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  And  then  it  was 
discovered  that  Thomas  had  withdrawn  to  the  mountain  passes  to 
join  McCook.  And  so  it  was  too  late.  Bragg’s  purpose  was  defeated. 

This  movement  having  failed,  Bragg  then  determined  to  turn 
upon  Crittenden’s  corps  at  Ringgold.  Polk’s  and  Walker’s  corps 
were  immediately  moved  in  that  direction.  And  Polk  was  directed 
to  attack  Crittenden  at  dawn  of  September  13.  But  Polk  answered 
late  in  the  night  of  the  12th  that  he  had  taken  a  strong  position  for 
defence  and  asked  to  be  ‘  heavily  reinforced.’  He  was  told  in  reply 
that  his  force  was  already  superior  to  Crittenden’s,  but  that  he  would 
be  supported  by  Buckner,  and  was  again  directed  to  make  the  attack 
promptly  as  ordered.  But  no  attack  was  made,  and  Crittenden 
withdrew,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  west  side  of  the  Chickamauga, 
and  formed  a  junction  with  Thomas.  So  that  both  of  Bragg’s  plans 
for  crushing  Rosecrans’  separated  corps  failed  for  want  of  prompt 
obedience  to  his  orders.  And  thus  Rosecrans  escaped  the  penalties 
of  his  imprudence. 

Thoroughly  disappointed,  Bragg  removed  his  trains  and  supplies 
to  safe  positions  beyond  Taylor’s  Ridge,  a  mountain  range  at  his 
rear,  and  concentrated  all  his  forces  along  the  Chickamauga  to  face 
Rosecrans’  united  army.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  orders  were  issued 
for  an  advance  the  next  day.  B.  R.  Johnson’s  column  was  to  cross 
at  Reed’s  Bridge,  and  Walker’s  at  Alexander’s,  and  Buckner’s  at 
Thedford’s  ford  ;  and  aU  were  to  unite  in  a  movement  pushing 
Thomas,  flank  and  rear,  vigorously  up  the  Chickamauga,  while  Polk 
crossed  at  Lee  and  Gordon’s  Mill,  or  the  fords  immediately  below, 
and  fell  upon  Crittenden.  HiU  and  Wheeler’s  cavalry  were  to  cover 
them  from  an  advance  of  McCook  from  above.  This  plan,  if  successful, 
would  give  Bragg  the  control  of  Rossville  Gap  and  Chattanooga.  But 
here  again  intervened  the  same  old  delays.  Johnson  did  not  get 
across  the  Chickamauga  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  By  that  time 
Hood,  of  Longstreet’s  corps,  had  arrived  from  Virginia  and  taken 
Johnson’s  place  at  the  head  of  the  corps ;  while  a  division  of  three 
brigades  was  improvised  for  Johnson.  Walker  was  also  delayed. 
His  crossing  at  Alexander’s  Bridge  was  resisted.  And  he  was  obliged 
to  move  down  stream  and  cross  at  Byram’s  Ford,  two  miles  below. 
He  did  not  join  Hood  till  after  nightfall.  Polk  and  Hill  were  also 
obliged  to  abandon  their  efforts  to  cross  at  Lee  and  Gordon’s  Mill, 
and  seek  fords  lower  down.  So  that,  while  Bragg’s  troops  had  been 
skirmishing  all  day  with  Rosecrans’,  no  organised  assault  was  made 
as  ordered. 

But  Bragg’s  troops  now  occupied  the  west  side  pf  the  stream, 
and  were  ready  to  open  the  battle.  The  Union  army  was  in  a  position 
facing  the  stream  from  opposite  the  Kelly  house,  near  Reed’s  Bridge, 
to  Crawfish  Spring,  two  miles  above  Lee  and  Gordon’s  Mill.  This 
made  a  line  about  six  miles  long.  The  Confederate  line  faced  it. 
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but  was  not  so  compact  at  the  southern  end.  At  last  the  battle  was 
accidentally  opened  by  Colonel  McCook  of  the  52nd  Ohio.  With 
a  brigade  of  General  Gordon  Granger’s  reserve  co^s,  he  was  sent 
on  the  i8th,  from  Rossville,  to  destroy  Reed’s  Bridge.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  bridge,  just  at  dark,  the  head  of  his  column  ran  into 
a  Confederate  brigade  and  captured  come  twenty  prisoners.  McCook 
took  position,  allowing  no  fires  to  be  built,  and  waited  for  daylight. 
During  the  night  he  reported  to  General  Thomas  that  an  isolated 
brigade  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Chickamauga,  and  suggested  that 
a  rapid  movement  might  result  in  the  capture  of  the  whole  force. 
So  during  the  night  McCook  was  reinforced  by  two  of  Thomas’  brigades 
and  the  bridge  was  burned.  Then  an  attack  was  ordered.  It  was 
vigorously  made,  and  before  it  the  Confederates  fell  back  half  a  mile. 
This  vigorous  movement  disconcerted  the  plan  of  the  Confederates 
and  opened  the  battle.  This  was  on  Saturday,  September  ig,  1863. 

The  leading  brigades  became  engaged  on  the  end  of  the  line  nearest 
Rossville.  Here  the  Confederates  combined  to  move  in  heavy  masses. 
Apprehending  this  movement,  Rosecrans  ordered  Johnson’s  .division 
from  General  McCook’s  corps  to  be  sent  to  Thomas’  assistance. 
It  arrived  opportunely.  General  Crittenden  had  already  dispatched 
Palmer’s  division  and  reported  the  fact  to  Rosecrans.  The  Con¬ 
federates,  having  returned  Colonel  McCook’s  attack,  were  driving  him 
back  when  Johnson  opportunely  arrived  and  struck  their  flank  and 
drove  them  back,  tiU.  Johnson  was  overlapped  and  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  turned.  Then  Palmer  coming,  threw  his  division  against 
the  exposed  line  of  Johnson  and  again  drove  back  the  advancing 
line  of  the  Confederates.  Another  division  came  to  Palmer’s  support, 
but  it  was  beaten  back,  when  a  fourth  came  up  and  was  in  turn  over¬ 
powered  by  the  now  encouraged  Confederates.  But  a  fifth  division 
was  thrown  in,  and  it  at  last  turned  the  tide  of  battle  here  the  other 
way. 

The  assault  had  been  made  on  the  north  end  of  the  line  and  had 
been  taken  up  in  succession  to  the  south.  Sheridan  and  Davis  were 
sent  from  McCook’s  corps  to  the  support  of  Crittenden’s,  when  he  seemed 
in  danger  from  Hood.  But  that  line  was  hard  pressed,  and  orders 
were  sent  to  McCook  to  move  his  last  division  there.  And  he  went 
with  it.  McCook  arrived  at  4.30  p.m.  and  fell  in  behind  Crittenden’s 
line.  Wilder’s  mounted  infantry  had  been  fighting  the  Confederate 
reserve  near  Alexander’s  Bridge,  but  had  been  driven  back,  contest¬ 
ing  the  ground  step  by  step,  and  had  been  placed  behind  this  line. 
Thus  Crittenden  had  been  enabled  to  hold  his  line.  But  this  had  been 
done  by  doubling  it  up  with  McCook’s.  Granger’s  reserve  corps  had 
covered  the  approaches  from  the  Chickamauga  towards  Rossville, 
and  had  prevented  any  advance  in  that  direction.  And  thus  the  day 
closed.  The  battle  had  been  well  contested,  with  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges.  Batteries  had  been  taken  and  retaken.  The  field  was 
strewed  with  dead  and  wounded.  But  with  the  gathering  darkness 
the  noise  was  hushed,  and  the  troops,  weary  with  a  night  of  marching 
and  a  day  of  fighting,  sank  to  rest  upon  their  arms,  in  line  of  battle. 
Rosecrans  had  not  been  driven  back  on  the  north  ;  and  he  had  kept 
possession  of  the  road  to  Chattanooga.  But  he  had  been  compelled 
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to  shorten  his  line  on  the  south,  by  using  all  his  right  wing  to  reinforce 
his  left  and  centre.  Every  brigade  but  two  had  been  squarely 
engaged. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Confederates  felt  encouraged.  They  had 
secured  better  positions  and  had  doubled  back  the  Union  line  upon 
itself,  confining  it  within  a  narrow  field.  Each  side  felt  that  the  battle 
of  the  next  day  must  be  for  the  possession  of  Chattanooga.  And 
Rosecrans  realised  that  the  safety  of  his  army  was  in  the  scale.  Hence 
that  night  also  was  a  night  of  preparation. 

During  the  evening  Rosecrans  assembled  at  his  headquarters 
his  corps  commanders,  and  listened  to  the  reports  of  their  positions 
and  the  condition  of  their  commands.  Orders  were  given  for  the 
disposition  of  the  troops  and  the  movements  of  the  following  day. 
Thomas  was  to  maintain  his  present  line  with  his  own  and  the  troops 
that  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  him.  McCook  was  to  command  the 
right.  He  was  to  maintain  the  picket  line  till  it  was  driven  in,  and 
was  then  to  close  on  Thomas,  covering  the  position  at  the  widow  Glenn's 
house,  where  Rosecrans  had  established  his  headquarters  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  battle.  These  he  had  now  removed  to  the  rear  of 
Crittenden’s  original  position,  half-way  to  the  Kelly  house.  Critten¬ 
den  was  to  hold  two  divisions  in  reserve  near  the  junction  of  McCook’s 
and  Thomas’  lines  so  as  to  be  able  to  succour  either.  And  thus  the 
plans  having  been  explained  and  written  orders  given  to  each  and  read 
in  the  presence  of  the  others,  the  weary  corps  commanders  retired 
about  midnight  to  their  commands  to  seek  what  rest  they  could  in 
such  comfortless  hours. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  Bragg  had  given  orders  for  the  rapid  march 
to  the  field  of  all  reinforcements  that  might  arrive  by  the  railroad. 
Early  the  next  morning  three  additional  brigades  joined  him,  that  were 
brought  up  in  this  way.  Longstreet  had  reached  Ringgold  about 
two  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  and  had  sent  word  of  his 
departure  for  the  field.  But  he  had  not  yet  arrived.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Bragg  summoned  his  other  corps  commanders  to  his  camp  fire 
and  heard  their  reports  and  explained  his  plans  for  the  next  day. 
The  forces  on  his  extreme  left  that  had  reached  the  field  too  late  to 
participate  in  the  action  of  that  day  were  ordered  to  his  extreme 
right  in  front  of  Thomas.  The  army  was  divided  into  two  wings. 
Longstreet  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  left  wing,  in  front 
of  McCook,  where  all  his  own  troops  were  already  stationed,  and  Polk 
was  given  the  right,  in  front  of  Thomas.  Polk  was  to  assault  the 
Union  line  on  the  extreme  north  end  at  day-dawn,  the  attack  to  be 
taken  up  in  succession  rapidly  to  the  south.  The  left  wing  was  to 
wait  for  the  attack  on  the  right,  but  take  it  up  promptly  in  its  turn, 
and  then  the  whole  line  was  to  be  pushed  vigorously  and  persistently 
against  Rosecrans’.  The  purpose  of  Bragg  being  clearly  understood, 
the  other  generals  departed  for  their  own  camp  fires.  But  Longstreet, 
having  missed  his  way,  did  not  reach  Bragg’s  headquarters  in  the 
timber,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Chickamauga,  near  Thedford’s  ford, 
till  eleven  o’clock.  He  then  received  his  instructions,  and  after  a  few 
hours’  rest  at  Bragg’s  camp  fire,  at  day-dawn  he  rode  off  to  his  own  line 
directly  in  front  of  headquarters. 
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No  firing  had  taken  place  during  the  night.  But  the  sound  of 
the  axe  and  of  falling  trees,  increasing  as  the  day  advanced,  indicated 
that  the  Union  line  was  hastily  throwing  up  a  rude  barricade,  behind 
which  they  might  receive  the  attack.  Thus  admonished,  Bragg  and 
his  staff  were  ready  for  the  saddle  before  dawn.  It  came  with  a  sky 
red  and  sultry,  and  the  fields  and  woods  enveloped  in  fog  and  smoke. 
As  the  morning  advanced  and  the  mists  cleared  away,  Bragg  waited 
with  increasing  anxiety  and  disappointment  for  the  sound  of  Polk’s 
guns.  At  length  he  dispatched  an  aide  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
delay,  and  urge  him  to  move  promptly.  Polk  was  not  to  be  found 
with  his  troops.  The  officer,  learning  where  he  had  passed  the  night, 
proceeded  across  Alexander’s  Bridge,  to  the  east  of  the  Chickamauga, 
more  than  a  mile  from  his  position,  and  there  delivered  the 
message.  Bragg,  following  the  aide,  found  that  the  troops  were  not 
even  ready  for  the  movement.  The  men  were  preparing  their  break¬ 
fasts  and  could  not  be  formed  till  the  repast  was  finished.  Polk 
shortly  afterwards  appeared,  and  the  order  of  the  night  before  was 
renewed.  But  it  was  ten  o’clock  before  the  action  opened.  And 
then  the  troops  were  moved  to  the  assault  by  detachments  and  left 
unsupported,  until  nearly  all  parts  of  Polk’s  wing  had  been  repulsed, 
with  heavy  losses,  notwithstanding  the  men  exhibited  heroic  devotion, 
rallying  and  returning  to  the  charge  and  fighting  with  great  bravery. 

This  is  easily  illustrated.  Cleburne’s  division  had  sustained  on 
many  fields  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  hardest  fighting  organi¬ 
sations  of  the  army.  It  reached  the  position  assigned  it  in  front 
of  Johnson’s  and  Palmer’s  divisions  in  Thomas’  line  about  ten  o’clock. 
Their  skirmishers  were  driven  in  and  Deshler’s  brigade  advanced  to 
the  crest  of  the  hill  east  of  the  Kelly  house.  It  found  the  Union  line 
behind  barricades.  Cleburne  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down  and  com¬ 
mence  firing.  And  at  this  disadvantage— the  Union  line  behind  breast¬ 
works,  they  without  cover ;  it  with  two  batteries,  they  with  none — 
the  engagement  commenced.  A  constant  and  terrible  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry  was  poured  upon  them,  which  they  stubbornly  returned 
from  rifles  alone.  This  unequal  contest  lasted  from  ten  o’clock  until 
two,  and  still  they  held  their  ground.  Then  their  ammunition  began 
to  fail.  A  courier  was  dispatched  to  General  Deshler  to  ask  him  where 
they  could  get  more.  In  a  few  minutes  they  saw  him  approaching. 
When  within  forty  paces  he  was  struck  by  a  shell  in  the  chest  and  his 
heart  literally  torn  from  his  bosom.  Refusing  to  permit  an  aide  to 
endanger  his  life,  he  was  cheerfully  going  in  the  face  of  the  tempest 
of  death  to  provide  for  his  men,  when  he  fell  in  the  centre  of  his  brigade. 
After  the  battle  he  was  buried  on  the  spot,  among  those  with  whom  he 
had  stood  in  life  and  fallen  in  death. 

Colonel  Roger  Q.  Mills  of  the  loth  Texas  succeeded  him  in  the 
command.  He  immediately  ordered  bayonets  to  be  fixed  and  the 
cartridge  boxes  of  the  wounded  and  dead  to  be  gathered,  and  directed 
the  guns  to  be  loaded  and  the  fire  to  be  reserved  to  repel  an  assault. 
He  then  brought  up  four  companies  that  had  not  been  engaged  and 
had  full  boxes,  and  placed  them  in  the  line  on  the  front  of  the  hill. 
They  were  directed  to  hold  the  hill  at  aU  hazards,  till  he  could  procure 
ammunition  and  have  it  distributed.  This  done,  the  whole  were 
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retired  twenty  or  thirty  paces  to  the  rear  of  the  crest  for  cover.  And 
here  they  held  their  ground  till  night  came.  They  could  not  go 
forward  and  they  would  not  go  back. 

In  one  of  the  regiments  a  private,  William  C.  McCann,  caught  the 
eye  of  Colonel  Mills.  He  was  standing  upright  in  the  hail  of  balls, 
cheering  his  comrades.  After  the  ammunition  was  exhausted,  it  was 
he  that  gathered  up  the  cartridge  boxes  from  the  dead  and  wounded, 
and  distributed  them  to  his  comrades.  He  bore  himself  like  a  hero, 
but  feU  in  one  of  the  last  volleys.  His  commander  promised  him 
that  he  woiild  mention  his  good  conduct.  And  as  he  was  borne 
dying  from  the  field,  he  turned  his  bo5dsh  face  to  the  colonel  and 
reminded  him  of  this  promise.  And  the  promise  was,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  subsequently  kept  by  an  honourable  mention  in 
the  colonel’s  report  of  the  battle. 

But  the  line  of  Thomas  remained  unbroken,  though  it  was  here 
that  Bragg  had  hoped  to  make  a  breach.  But  it  was  not  so  at  the 
end  of  the  line  held  by  McCook.  As  the  roar  of  the  battle  opened  in 
front  of  Thomas,  he  sent  two  aides  to  Rosecrans  asking  for  reinforce¬ 
ments.  Rosecrans  directed  them  to  say  to  Thomas  that  assistance 
would  be  sent.  Soon  a  third  message  came,  saying  that  Thomas 
was  heavily  pressed.  The  bearer  of  this  message.  Captain  S.  C. 
Kellogg,  an  aide  of  Thomas’,  informed  Rosecrans  at  the  time  he 
delivered  it  that  Brannan,  whose  division  stood  next  to  Wood’s, 
was  out  of  line  and  that  Reynolds’  right  was  exposed.  Both  Brannan’s 
and  Reynolds’  troops  belonged  to  Thomas’  corps.  Rosecrans  at  once 
sent  the  following  order  to  Wood  :  ‘  The  general  commanding  directs 
that  you  close  up  on  Reynolds  as  fast  as  possible  and  support  him.' 
This  was  a  mistake.  Rosecrans  should  not  have  made  such  an  order 
upon  the  mere  unauthorised  statement  of  a  messenger.  He  was  near 
enough  to  Reynolds  to  have  made  a  personal  investigation  of  the 
situation  before  making  the  order.  No  one  had  asked  for  it. 

The  order  was  received  by  Wood  about  eleven  o’clock.  At  the 
time  his  division  was  not  engaged.  But  an  hour  before  there  had 
been  some  skirmishing  on  his  front.  Wood  also  adds  that  there  was 
satisfactory  reason  for  believing  that  the  enemy  was  in  considerable 
force  on  his  front.  When  the  order  was  received,  Wood  was  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear  of  his  command,  with  General  McCook.  He 
was  evidently  surprised  at  the  order.  For  there  had  been  no  sound 
of  unusual  activity  in  front  of  Re5molds.  But  he  told  McCook 
that  he  would  obey  immediately.  This  was  another  mistake.  From 
what  he  himself  saw  of  the  force  on  his  front,  he  must  have 
known,  on  a  moment’s  reflection,  that  the  withdrawal  of  his  division 
woifld  be  attended  with  great  danger  to  the  rest  of  McCook’s  line. 
He  could  have  suggested  this  to  Rosecrans,  who  was  near  at  hand. 
He  did  suggest  to  McCook  that  he  close  up  his  command  rapidly 
on  Brannan’s  right,  to  prevent  a  gap  in  the  line,  when  his  division 
was  withdrawn.  This  McCook  promised  to  do  and  rode  off,  while 
Wood  dispatched  his  staff  officer  to  his  brigade  commanders  with  the 
necessary  order  to  close  up  on  Reynolds  and  support  him. 

The  movement  at  once  commenced.  As  Brannan’s  division  was 
next  to  Wood’s,  and  Reynolds,  whom  Wood  was  to  support,  was  beyond 
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Brannan,  Wood  started  his  division  around  the  rear  of  Brannan’s, 
and  himself  rode  forward  to  find  Reynolds.  He  did  not  find  him, 
but  instead  met  General  Thomas,  Reynolds’  superior,  and  told  him 
of  the  order  he  had  received  and  the  movement  of  his  troops,  and 
asked  him  where  he  could  place  his  command  so  as  to  support 
Reynolds.  Thomas  replied  that  Reynolds  did  not  need  support, 
but  that  he  had  better  go  to  the  aid  of  Baird,  on  the  extreme  left  of 
the  line,  who  did  need  assistance,  adding  that  he  would  take  the 
responsibility  of  changing  the  order.  This  McCook  might  have  done 
before  Wood  moved  at  all.  But,  as  Thomas  suggested,  one  of  Wood's 
brigades  was  at  once  started  for  Baird.  And  Wood  rode  to  the  other 
two  for  the  purpose  of  following  with  them.  But  when  he  rejoined 
them,  he  found  the  valley  to  the  south  of  where  they  stood  swarming 
with  Confederate  troops. 

Bragg  had  given  orders  for  the  division  commanders  in  front 
of  McCook  to  move  forward  and  attack.  Hood’s  division,  composed 
of  troops  from  Lee’s  army,  in  doing  this,  had  seen  the  opening  in  the 
Union  line  made  by  Wood’s  withdrawal,  and  had  rushed  into  it. 
Here  Hood  himself  fell,  severely,  and  it  was  feared  mortally,  wounded. 
He  gave  his  last  order  :  ‘  Go  ahead  !  And  keep  ahead  of  everything  !  ’ 
And  his  column  went  forward  under  Brigadier-General  Law,  and  was 
followed  by  Kershaw  in  command  of  two  brigades  of  McLaws’  divi¬ 
sion  that  had  arrived  that  morning  from  Virginia.  B.  R.  Johnson’s 
division  followed,  and  then  Hindman’s.  And  so  the  whole  of  Long- 
street’s  wing.  Crossing  the  La  Fayette  road  to  Chattanooga,  and 
swinging  to  the  right,  this  new  line,  at  right  angles  to  the  original 
line  of  battle,  swept  down  on  Thomas’  flank  and  rear,  threatening 
to  surround  him.  This  was  reversing  the  plan  that  Bragg  had  formed. 
For  the  general  movement  was  to  be  a  wheel,  upon  Longstreet’s 
extreme  left  as  a  pivot,  which  would,  if  successful,  have  placed  Polk 
in  control  of  the  La  Fayette  road,  and  have  cut  off  Rosecrans’  line 
of  retreat.  But  the  movement  now  had  cut  off  McCook’s  wing  and 
threatened  to  engulf  Thomas’. 

The  head  of  Hood’s  column,  as  it  entered  the  gap,  had  struck  one 
of  Wood’s  retiring  brigades  and,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  it,  forced  that 
part  over  the  adjacent  ridge.  It  captured  one  of  his  batteries  and 
sent  the  other  over  the  ridge.  It  cut  off  the  parts  of  McCook’s  and 
Crittenden’s  corps  that  were  on  that  side  of  the  gap  and  sent  them 
a  vast  mass  of  fugitives  to  Rossville,  over  the  Dry  Valley  road. 
This  was  a  road  that  left  the  La  Fayette  road  south  of  the  line  of 
battle,  and  diverging  from  it  to  the  north-west,  passed  down  beyond 
the  ridge,  entirely  away  from  the  battle-field.  It  ran  through 
Missionary  Ridge  at  McFarland’s  Gap,  and  then  down  the  western 
side  of  the  mountains  two  miles  to  Rossville.  The  troops  that  fled 
by  that  road  did  not  reach  the  battle-field  again.  Rosecrans,  McCook, 
and  Crittenden  went  along  with  them.  At  the  moment  of  the  repulse 
of  Davis  division,  which  stood  next  to  Wood’s,  Rosecrans  was  stand¬ 
ing  behind  it,  waiting  for  McCook  to  close  up  Wood’s  vacant  place. 
Seeing  the  confusion  and  the  tide  of  battle  surging  towards  him, 
he  hastened  for  Sheridan,  whose  division  stood  a  little  to  the  rear* 
in  reserve,  to  direct  them  against  Hood.  But  Rosecrans  was  too  late! 
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The  crowd  of  retiring  troops  rolled  back  and  Hood’s  swept  on.  And 
Rosecrans  gave  the  troops  orders  to  rally  behind  the  ridge  west  of 
the  Dry  Valley  road.  But  it  was  useless  to  try  to  form  them  there. 
They  went  on,  and  Rosecrans,  accompanied  by  General  Garfield 
and  some  other  members  of  his  staff,  followed  them.  They  were  in 
turn  followed  by  a  shower  of  grape,  canister  and  musketry,  from  Long- 
street’s  exultant  troops. 

Rosecrans  thought  of  rejoining  Thomas,  but  finding  the  routed 
troops  far  to  the  left,  and  hearing  the  cheering  Confederates  again 
approach  with  the  sound  of  musketry,  he  became  doubtful  whether 
Thomas  had  not  also  been  carried  into  retreat.  So  he  left  the  field 
and  Thomas  with  his  troops  behind,  and  himself  went  on  to  Ross- 
vUle  and  thence  to  Chattanooga,  to  look  to  the  pontoon  bridges  at  Battle 
Creek  and  Bridgeport,  and  prepare  the  way  for  an  escape  across  the 
river.  This  was  a  grave  mistake.  The  pontoon  bridges  never  were 
needed,  and  he  should  have  continued  on  the  field.  It  is  the  un¬ 
written  law  of  the  ocean  that  the  captain  goes  down  with  his  ship, 
and  of  the  camp  that  the  general  suffers  the  fate  of  his  army.  Rose¬ 
crans  might  have  reached  Thomas  and  assisted  to  stay  the  on-flowing 
tide  of  Confederates.  General  Garfield  left  his  side  as  they  went 
back,  and  proceeded  to  the  front.  He  reached  there  about  three 
o’clock,  with  Colonel  Thurston  of  McCook’s  staff,  and  gave  Thomas 
the  first  information  of  the  rout  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  Is  there 
any  reason,  then,  why  Rosecrans,  and  the  part  of  the  army  that  left 
the  field  with  him,  were  not  also  there  ?  But  he  was  staggered  by 
the  blow  that  had  fallen.  When  he  reached  Department  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Chattanooga  he  was  helped  from  his  horse  and  into  the 
house.  He  sank  into  a  chair.  Soon  McCook  and  Crittenden  came  in 
and  sat  down.  And  after  they  had  talked  a  short  while  about  the 
common  calamity,  a  dispatch  was  handed  Rosecrans  from  Garfield, 
saying  that  Thomas  still  held  his  ground,  and  that  he  was  fighting 
hard.  ‘  Thank  God  !  ’  Rosecrans  exclaimed,  ‘  This  is  good  enough  ! 
The  day  isn’t  lost  yet !  ’  And  he  gave  orders  for  supplies  to  be  sent 
him  and  ordered  McCook  and  Crittenden  to  return  to  their  commands. 

It  is  said  there  are  crises  in  the  affairs  of  armies  as  well  as  of  nations 
that  seem  to  call  for  what  is  currently  known  as  '  the  man  for  the  hour.’ 
One  such  seems  to  have  arisen  then.  When  Rosecrans  went  back, 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  left  on  the  field  without  a  commander, 
half  of  it  to  confront  a  situation  that  it  was  never  called  upon  to  face 
before  or  after  that  day.  To  lead  it  then  successfully  called  for  a 
man  of  cool  head,  of  iron  nerve,  and  of  unconquerable  resolution. 
He  would  hardly  be  expected  to  appear  in  the  person  of  the  modest 
ofl&cer  who  had  refused  the  chief  command  when  Buell,  after  his 
inglorious  pursuit  of  Bragg,  was  removed.  But  the  traits  needed  for 
this  hour  were,  perhaps,  more  strongly  developed  in  that  man  than 
in  any  other  general  of  the  Union  army. 

Thomas  had  the  divisions  of  Baird,  Johnson,  Palmer,  Reynolds  and 
Brannan,  with  two  of  Negley’s  brigades  and  one  of  Van  Cleve  s,  and 
now  two  of  V^ood’s.  This  was  approximately  half  Rosecrans  army  , 
yet  with  this  he  was  left  to  face  the  whole  Confederate  army,  now 
flushed  with  success  and  with  prospects  of  victory.  Few  men  would 
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have  been  equal  to  such  a  crisis.  But  one  thing  Thomas  had,  and 
that  was  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers.  He  was  already  well  known 
as  the  best  corps  commander  of  that  army.  This  was  a  great  asset 
to  him  just  then.  And  as  the  Confederate  line  swept  up  from  the 
south  upon  his  right  flank,  he  drew  the  two  divisions  of  Brannan 
and  Reynolds  back  and  faced  them  to  meet  the  enemy.  Wood, 
without  artillery,  with  his  two  brigades,  faced  about  and  fell  in  between 
them.  Later  Hazen  with  his  brigade  of  Palmer’s  division  joined  Wood. 
This  new  line  was  perpendicular  to  Thomas’  original  line  and  crossed 
the  La  Fayette  road  at  right  angles.  It  was  in  a  skirt  of  woods 
reaching  across  the  valley  up  which  the  Confederates  were  advancing. 
In  front  were  open  fields,  which  they  must  pass.  Not  far  from  the 
line  was  a  fence  bounding  the  fields  on  the  northern  side.  Wood 
ordered  his  men  to  advance  and  seize  it.  There  was  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  when  Colonel  Opdycke  rode  to  the  front  and,  taking  off 
his  hat,  called  on  his  men  to  follow.  And  with  a  cheer  they  went 
forward,  as  men  always  will  under  such  leadership.  They  seized 
the  fence  and  formed  behind  it  as  a  barricade,  and  quickly  opened 
fire.  It  took  the  Confederates  by  surprise  and  disconcerted  their 
movement.  The  advancing  line  hesitated.  Then,  as  it  came  on 
again,  it  inclined  to  the  left,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  out-flanking 
this  new  line  in  front. 

The  Union  line  then  retired  to  a  narrow,  short  ridge.  This  ridge 
was  at  its  rear.  It  shoots  out  as  a  spur  from  Missionary  Ridge  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  La  Fayette  road.  The  abruptness  of  the  declivity 
on  either  side  of  it  gave  to  the  spur  the  protection  of  a  natural  parapet. 
Troops  holding  it  could  load  and  shoot  from  behind  it,  out  of  reach 
of  the  enemy’s  guns  ;  or  advance  to  the  crest  and  deliver  a  plunging 
fire.  The  enemy  approaching  it  from  below,  as  they  came  up  had 
no  protection.  This  advantage  of  position  inspired  the  courage  of 
the  Union  troops.  But  their  advantage  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  fact  that  at  each  end  of  the  spur  there  was  a  knoU,  where  the 
top  of  the  ridge  was  higher  than  in  the  middle.  And  these  knolls 
gave  to  the  line  occupying  the  top  of  the  ridge  a  crescent  shape,  con¬ 
cave  toward  the  enemy.  This  disposition  gave  a  converging  fire  on 
the  attacking  column.  An  obstinate  and  determined  effort  was  made 
to  take  the  position.  It  was  assaulted  again  and  again,  and  men 
went  down  by  the  thousand.  But  it  was  in  vain.  Then  an  effort 
was  made  to  turn  it  by  taking  the  knoU  at  the  west  end.  This  would 
give  them  an  enfilading  fire  on  the  Union  line.  Some  of  the  Con¬ 
federates  had  actually  gotten  possession  of  this  knoU. 

But  General  Gordon  Granger  had  heard  the  terrific  tumult  of  the 
battle  in  Thomas’  front,  and  though  five  mUes  away,  without  orders 
from  any  one,  but  with  the  true  instinct  of  a  soldier,  had  hurried 
forward  with  Steadman’s  division  of  his  corps.  It  arrived  at  this 
opportune  time  and  was  ordered  by  Thomas  to  retake  and  occupy 
this  knoll  on  the  west.  With  as  much  precision  as  if  on  drUl,  it  moved 
up  the  hiU  and,  after  a  severe  fight  of  about  twenty-five  minutes, 
the  Confederates  were  driven  away  and  Granger  occupied  the  position. 
Steadman  had  seized  the  colours  of  a  regiment  and  led  his  men  to 
the  attack.  The  position  was  dearly  won,  but  it  was  a  priceless  one. 
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Two  divisions  of  Longstreet’s  corps  confronted  the  knoll  and  were 
determined  to  retake  it.  But  when  Granger  came  up  he  had  brought 
a  battery  of  six  guns,  and  this,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gorge  up  which 
they  were  obliged  to  come,  poured  death  into  them  at  every  successive 
assault.  They  charged  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  pieces,  but  were 
met  with  volleys  of  grape  and  canister,  and  were  obliged  to  desist. 
It  was  too  much  for  even  such  soldiers  as  Longstreet’s. 

The  opportune  arrival  of  fresh  troops  and  the  seizure  of  this  strong 
position  raised  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  rest  of  the  Union  line. 
Their  side  now  had  the  enfilading  fire,  and  those  who  advanced  to 
the  front  of  Brannan  and  Wood  had  to  encounter  the  cross  fires  of  the 
three  divisions.  No  troops  could  enter  that  gorge  but  with  a  certainty 
of  death  to  be  encountered.  What  had  added  to  the  discouragement 
of  the  troops  of  Brannan  and  Wood  was  the  fear  that  their  ammuni¬ 
tion  would  be  exhausted.  The  men  were  reduced  to  an  average  of 
two  or  three  rounds  to  the  man.  The  ammunition  trains  of  Thomas, 
without  his  knowledge,  had  been  carried  to  the  rear  with  the  rest  of 
the  army  and,  so  far,  he  had  not  been  able  to  recover  them.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  Granger  when  he  came  up  had  brought  95,000  extra  rounds. 
This  had  been  distributed,  and  gave  to  each  man  about  ten  rounds. 
It  was  a  fortunate  escape  from  a  very  threatening  situation. 

The  line  was  continually  enveloped  in  smoke  and  fire.  It  was 
confronted  with  the  veteran  divisions  of  Hindman,  McLaws,  and  Hood. 
The  assaults  were  made  with  the  energy  inspired  by  hopes  of  speedy 
victory.  It  was  felt  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  carry  this  position 
to  ensure  the  overthrow  of  the  Union  army  and  drive  it  across  the 
Tennessee  River.  The  forces  were  massed  and  hurled  upon  the  devoted 
line  with  the  determined  purpose  of  crushing  it  down  and  ending  the 
bloody  battle  at  once.  But  the  line  was  held  by  men  who  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  perish  rather  than  yield.  With  it  was  the  veteran  brigade 
which  Garfield  had  commanded,  and  he  was  there  now,  cheering  it 
with  his  presence.  And  over  it  all  was  the  eye  of  Thomas,  who  that 
day  had  been  ever3rwhere  among  his  troops,  watchful  against  each 
advance  of  the  enemy,  ready  to  strengthen  every  weak  place  in  his 
own  line,  determined  that  it  should  not  go  back  and  that  he  would 
not  be  conquered.  And  he  infused  this  spirit  into  his  men.  It  was 
a  battle  scene  never  to  be  forgotten,  with  its  impetuous  charges, 
the  onrush  of  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  sweeping  out  from  the 
shadow  of  the  woods  into  the  open  fields,  the  glistening  arms,  the 
forward  dash  of  mounted  men,  the  whistling  of  bullets,  the  roar  of 
cannon,  and  the  crash  of  bursting  shells,  all  mingled  with  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  shouts  of  both  officers  and  men.  And  perhaps  in  the  history  of 
the  war  there  were  never  more  memorable  hours  than  those  of  the 
closing  day  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

Soon  after  Garfield’s  arrival  upon  the  field,  Thomas  received  a 
dispatch  from  Rosecrans,  directing  him  to  assume  command  of  all 
the  forces,  and  with  Crittenden  and  McCook  take  a  strong  position 
at  Rossville.  But  the  perils  of  an  attempt  to  retreat  In  the  presence 
of  such  a  foe  as  confronted  him  were  too  apparent.  Here,  too,  his 
courage  was  not  wanting.  He  decided  to  disobey  an  order  which  he 
felt  would  bring  ruin  upon  the  army.  He  determined  to  hold  the 
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position  where  he  was  until  nightfall.  So  he  distributed  more  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  his  men,  a  supply  of  which  he  had  at  last  procured  ;  and  hold 
on  he  did,  till  darkness  feU  upon  the  scene  and  closed  the  battle. 
Then  he  quietly  withdrew  the  divisions  in  orderly  succession,  all 
under  cover  of  troops  he  had  posted  along  the  way  to  protect  the 
movement.  He  took  up  a  new  position  across  the  road  at  the  entrance 
to  RossviUe  Gap.  The  retreat  was  accomplished  without  appreciable  loss. 

And  thus  Thomas  earned  his  title,  ‘  The  Rock  of  Chickamauga.’ 

He  was  the  only  officer  of  Southern  birth  who  held  high  rank  in 
the  Union  army.  Of  refined  but  not  wealthy  parentage,  he  was  serv¬ 
ing  as  deputy  clerk  of  Southampton  County,  Virginia,  when  offered  an 
appointment  to  West  Point.  He  accepted.  And  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1840,  twelfth  in  standing,  W.  T.  Sher¬ 
man  being  sixth.  He  served  during  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  twice 
promoted  for  his  gaUant  and  meritorious  conduct.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  War  he  was  Major  of  the  2nd  U.S.  Cavalry,  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  being  Colonel,  Robt.  E.  Lee,  Lieut.-Colonel,  and  W.  J. 
Hardee  senior  Major.  All  were  under  the  appointment  of  Jefferson 
Davis  as  Secretary  of  War.  The  regiment  was  then  stationed  in  Texas, 
in  the  Department  of  the  notorious  General  Twiggs.  In  i860,  just 
before  the  Presidential  election,  Thomas  applied  for  and  obtained  a 
leave  of  absence.  It  was  too  soon  then  for  Twiggs  to  turn  his  com¬ 
mand  over  to  the  Confederacy,  but  Thomas  had  become  convinced 
that  his  regiment  was  not  in  safe  hands.  So  that,  when  he  went 
North,  he  had  two  inconsistent  purposes  to  serve,  one  was  to  carry 
a  slave  woman  whom  he  had  bought,  but  was  not  willing  to  sell, 
to  his  home  in  Virginia ;  and  the  other  was  to  convey  a  message, 
which  he  was  determined  to  deliver,  to  General  Scott  at  Washington, 
that  Twiggs  was  meditating  treachery.  When  the  war  came  Thomas 
ignored  the  claims  of  his  state  and  continued  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  soon  found  himself  in  command  of  a  division  of  Buell’s 
army.  And  under  this  commission,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  fought 
and  gained  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs.  He  had  since  borne  an  honour¬ 
able  part  in  many  battles  in  the  West. 

He  was  six  feet  tall,  broad-shouldered,  erect,  with  blue  eyes, 
brown  hair  and  beard,  both  thick  and  now  streaked  with  grey.  In 
speech  and  movement  he  was  slow  and  ponderous,  conveying  the 
impression  of  strength  rather  than  quickness.  His  sturdy  figure, 
broad  brow,  deep,  unflinching  eyes,  square  jaw  and  tight-closed  mouth, 
all  revealed  the  iron  will  of  a  stubborn  fighter,  that  would  not  be 
hurried  into  battle,  but,  being  in,  would  bear  it  so  that  his  adversary 
would  beware  of  him.  A  man  of  real  worth  and  of  massive  propor¬ 
tions,  inspiring  his  troops  with  love  and  confidence.  ‘  Old  “  Pap  ” 
Thomas  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all !  ’  exclaimed  one,  a 
colonel,  in  the  presence  of  the  writer.  And  this  encomium  needs 
no  apology.  It  is  enough  just  now  to  add  that  he  had  inflicted  a 
tremendous  loss  upon  Bragg’s  army. 

Chickamauga  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war.  Rose- 
crans  had  55,000  men  engaged  and  lost  1,687  killed,  9,394  wounded 
and  5,255  missing,  a  total  loss  of  16,336.  Bragg  had  70,000  effective 
troops,  and  his  loss  was  2,673  killed,  16,274  wounded  and  2,003  missing. 
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making  a  total  of  20,950.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Confederate 
loss  was  one-third  larger  than  the  Union.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  Union  army  fought  both  days  on  the  defensive 
and  had  much  of  its  line  protected  by  rude  barricades  and  fences, 
and  the  lay  of  the  ground.  Something  should  also  be  allowed  for  the 
superior  equipment  of  this  army.  It  was  better  supplied  with  artillery, 
which  it  kept  in  position  where,  the  line  changing  little,  it  could  be 
made  effective. 

The  battle  was  a  victory  for  the  Confederates,  for  they  remained 
in  possession  of  the  field.  But  it  was  a  victory  so  dearly  bought 
that  it  was  almost  barren  of  results.  The  tremendous  loss  that  it 
entailed  left  Bragg  so  crippled  that,  without  reinforcements,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain,  he  could  not  push  forward  and  retake 
Chattanooga,  the  prize  for  which  they  were  contending.  This  great 
gateway  of  the  Central  South  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Union  army. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


Grant  appointed  to  command  at  Chattanooga — Opens  a  Line  to  Bridge¬ 
port — Sherman  crosses  the  Tennessee  and  seizes  the  North  End  of 
Missionary  Ridge. 

The  army  was  not  seriously  molested  the  next  day  in  its  position  at 
Rossville  Gap.  But  Thomas,  considering  the  ground  imtenable, 
advised  a  retreat  to  Chattanooga.  An  order  for  the  withdrawal  was 
accordingly  sent ;  and  during  the  night  the  army  quietly  withdrew, 
again  without  loss.  And  by  seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  22  it  was  in  position  in  front  of  Chattanooga.  Here  it  was  soon 
covered  by  entrenchments,  thrown  up  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  and 
strengthened  from  day  to  day,  until  they  were  considered  sufficiently 
strong  for  all  defensive  purposes.  As  the  Union  army  retired  the 
Confederates  followed  and  immediately  invested  these  lines.  The 
rifle-pits  of  the  two  armies  were  only  a  short  distance  apart.  Behind 
his,  Bragg  threw  up  two  other  lines  of  entrenchments.  And  on  his 
right  he  erected  a  more  permanent  line  of  earthworks  on  Missionary 
Ridge.  On  his  left,  as  soon  as  the  Union  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  the  road  crossing  the  north  end  of  Lookout  Mountain,  where 
it  overlooked  the  railroad  to  Bridgeport  and  the  Tennessee  River, 
Bragg  promptly  pushed  out  Longstreet’s  corps  and  took  possession. 
He  also  occupied  the  valley  beyond. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  suspensions  and  removals  followed 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  There  were  dissatisfactions  in  both 
armies.  In  the  Confederate,  Bragg  suspended  Polk  and  ordered  him 
to  Atlanta.  D.  H.  Hill  was  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Department 
of  the  Tennessee  and  ordered  to  Richmond.  The  charge  against 
both  was  a  want  of  prompt  obedience  to  orders.  The  specific  com¬ 
plaint  against  Polk  was  that  he  did  not  obey  the  order  to  make  an 
attack  at  daylight  on  the  second  day,  and  thereby  delayed  the  battle 
so  much  that  night  came  before  the  victory  over  the  whole  of  Rose- 
crans’  army  could  be  consummated ;  and  against  Hill  that  he  was 
guilty  of  a  general  want  of  prompt  obedience  to  orders  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  There  was  real  reason  for  Bragg  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  his 
subordinates.  Not  only  were  some  of  high  rank  dilatory,  but  they 
communicated  this  spirit  to  others  and  weakened  the  morale  of  the 
army.  We  have  seen  how  the  want  of  prompt  obedience  prevented 
an  attack  on  Thomas,  in  one  instance,  and  on  Crittenden  in  another, 
when  the  corps  of  Rosecrans’  army  were  separated.  And  darkness 
did  end  the  battle,  on  the  last  day,  at  a  time  when  Bragg  might  have 
felt  impatient  because  he  was  thus  prevented  from  fighting  it  out. 
Whether  if  more  time  had  been  given  he  could  have  overcome  the 
tremendous  staying  quality  of  Thomas  is  problematical.  But  he 
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was  at  least  entitled  to  the  prompt  and  hearty  support  of  his  sub¬ 
ordinates.  And  then  the  consequences  would  have  been  with  him. 
It  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  reader  that  the  kind  of  support 
Bragg  had  from  Longstreet  and  his  men,  who  had  only  been  with  the 
army  for  a  day,  was  what  gave  him  the  measure  of  success  he  had. 
They  infused  the  spirit  of  Lee  and  Lee’s  army  into  their  surroundings. 
They  saw  the  break  in  the  line,  rushed  in  and  pushed  their  advantage, 
till  darkness  and  Thomas  compelled  them  to  stop.  On  Polk’s  front 
no  progress  was  made. 

In  the  Union  army  the  dissatisfaction  was  even  greater.  Stanton, 
following  the  thorough  policy  he  inaugurated  when  he  entered  the 
Secretary’s  office,  had  an  official  of  that  department.  Assistant 
Secretary  Chas.  A.  Dana,  present  with  the  army  to  make  daily  reports 
of  conditions  and  events.  Dana  reported  on  September  27  that  a 
serious  fermentation  reigned  in  the  20th  and  21st  Corps  and,  indeed, 
through  the  whole  army,  growing  out  of  the  conduct  of  McCook  and 
Crittenden  in  making  their  way  to  Chattanooga  and  going  to  sleep, 
while  a  division  from  each  corps  remained  fighting  with  the  left  wing. 
There  was  a  feeling,  he  wrote,  among  the  generals  of  division  and 
brigade  that  they  could  no  longer  serve  under  such  superiors,  that 
this  feeling  was  universal  and  included  men  like  Major-Generals 
Palmer  and  Sheridan,  and  Brigadier-Generals  Wood,  Johnson  and 
Hazen,  that  the  feeling  against  McCook  was  deepened  by  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  faults  at  PenyviUe  and  Murfreesboro,  and  of  the  great 
waste  of  life  which  they  had  caused  ;  and  against  Crittenden  because 
of  his  want  of  attention  to  his  duties,  in  that  he  never  rode  his  lines 
or  exercised  any  special  care  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  his  troops, 
but  acted  only  as  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  orders.  Dana 
thought  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  feeling  was  relieved  some¬ 
what  in  consideration  of  Crittenden’s  excellent  heart,  general  good 
sense  and  charming  social  qualities.  He  wrote  that  they  would  not 
resign  if  Rosecrans  was  retained  at  the  head  of  the  army,  because 
if  they  had  fled  ‘  from  the  field  where  Thomas  and  Granger  were  saving 
the  army  and  their  country’s  honour,’  Rosecrans  had  fled  also.  Dana 
added  that  the  respect  of  the  subordinate  commanders  for  Rosecrans 
as  a  general  had  received  an  irreparable  blow,  and  this  not  from  his 
abandonment  of  the  army  alone,  but  from  his  faulty  management 
on  the  field,  especially  in  making  the  gap  in  the  line  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Wood.  He  suggested  that  the  removal  of  McCook  and  Crittenden 
was  imperative  and  that,  if  it  was  decided  to  remove  Rosecrans  also, 
some  western  general  of  high  rank  and  great  prestige,  like  Grant, 
would  be  preferable,  as  a  successor,  to  any  one  who  had  commanded 
in  the  East  alone.  These  were  sweeping  recommendations,  but  Dana 
was  evidently  impressed  with  their  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
army.  For  three  days  later  he  wrote  that  he  had  learned  confidentially 
from  Garfield,  Wood  and  Opdycke,  who  had  spontaneously  waited 
upon  him  for  this  purpose,  that  the  common  soldiers  had  lost  their 
attachment  for  Rosecrans  since  he  had  failed  them  in  battle.  They 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  now  they  never  volunteered  to  cheer 
him  when  he  passed  along  the  lines,  as  had  been  customary.  They 
had  to  be  commanded  to  do  so  by  their  officers. 
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Stanton  accordingly  directed  a  Court  of  Inquiry  to  be  convened 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  both  McCook  and  Crittenden,  and  re¬ 
lieved  both  from  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  and 
ordered  them  home.  On  October  9  their  commands  were  consoli¬ 
dated,  the  new  organisation  to  be  designated  as  theFourth  Army  Corps, 
and  Major-General  Granger  was  given  the  command.  It  should  be 
added  that  five  months  later  the  Court  exonerated  both  McCook 
and  Crittenden.  But  neither  afterwards  held  an  important  command 

in  the  field.  . 

In  the  case  of  Rosecrans  there  was  more  hesitation.  Ihe  credit 
he  had  received  for  the  successful  battles  of  Corinth  and  Stone  River 
weighed  in  his  favour.  Nevertheless,  his  conduct  at  Chickamauga 
could  not  be  overlooked.  Dana’s  suggestion  of  Grant  as  a  successor 
was  a  good  one.  But  Grant  was  just  now  disabled.  After  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Vicksburg  his  army  was  scattered  and  he  was  directed  by 
Halleck  to  co-operate  with  Banks  in  a  movement  beyond  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  But  by  this  time  Grant  had  conceived  a  poor  opinion 
of  Banks  and  a  not  much  better  one  of  the  contemplated  movement. 
He  had  suggested  an  advance  against  Mobile.  But  this  had  been 
rejected  at  Washington.  And  he  had  then  gone  to  New  Orleans  to 
confer  with  Banks  about  the  new  movement.  When  there  he  was 
invited  to  review  Banks’  army,  and  while  returning  from  this  review 
the  horse  he  was  riding,  being  fractious,  took  fright  at  a  locomotive 
and  shied,  falling  upon  Grant  and  injuring  him  severely.  He  was 
picked  up  in  an  unconscious  condition  and  carried  to  his  hotel,  from 
which  he  was  not  able  to  be  moved  for  more  than  a  week.  The 
injury  proved  to  be  mostly  to  his  leg,  which  from  the  knee  to  the 
thigh  was  badly  swollen  and  caused  him  excruciating  pain.  At  last 
he  was  carried,  still  suffering  from  his  injuries,  on  a  litter  from  the 
hotel  to  a  steamboat,  and  thus  returned  to  Vicksburg. 

While  he  was  absent  Halleck  had  twice  telegraphed  him  to  send 
reinforcements  to  Rosecrans.  But  the  messages  did  not  reach  Grant 
till  September  27,  and  in  the  meantime  the  battle  of  Chickamauga 
had  been  fought  and  lost.  But  Grant  at  once  ordered  a  division 
from  Sherman’s  corps  and  another  from  McPherson’s  to  be  sent  to 
Hurlbut  at  Memphis,  who  was  directed  to  add  two  of  his  divisions 
and  forward  them  all  as  fast  as  possible  to  Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga. 
Later,  another  division  was  sent,  and  Grant,  being  then  asked  to 
designate  a  commander  to  place  over  them,  sent  Sherman. 

On  October  3  Grant  received  a  dispatch  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  asking  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  he  would  proceed 
to  Cairo  and  report  from  there  to  Washington  by  telegraph.  His 
telegram  from  Cairo  announcing  his  arrival  brought  an  answer  the 
next  day,  directing  him  to  proceed  to  the  Galt  House  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  where  he  would  be  met  by  an  officer  from  the  War  Department 
with  instructions.  He  left  for  Louisville  at  once,  going  by  way  of 
Indianapolis.  As  his  train  was  leaving  the  Indianapolis  depot  it 
was  stopped  by  a  messenger,  saying  that  Secretary  Stanton  was  just 
coming  into  the  station  and  that  he  wished  to  accompany  General 
Grant.  On  the  way  to  Louisville,  Stanton  showed  Grant  two  orders, 
one  creating  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi,  comprising  the 
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Departments  of  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee,  and 
giving  him  command,  leaving  the  commanders  of  the  old  organisa¬ 
tions  as  they  were.  The  other  order  was  identical,  except  that  it 
relieved  Rosecrans  as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
and  appointed  Thomas  in  his  stead.  Stanton  gave  Grant  the  choice 
of  the  two  ;  and  he  chose  the  latter. 

While  they  were  stiU  in  Louisville,  Stanton  received  a  telegram 
from  Dana  saying  that  Rosecrans,  unless  prevented,  would  retreat 
from  Chattanooga.  This  would  place  the  city  again  in  Bragg’s  hands 
and  perhaps  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  army,  for  Rosecrans,  for  want 
of  horses  and  supplies,  was  in  no  condition  to  make  a  successful 
movement  to  the  rear.  Dana  advised  that  peremptory  orders  be 
given  him  against  attempting  it.  Grant  had  not  assumed  command, 
but  on  being  consulted  by  Stanton,  he  at  once  telegraphed  Rosecrans 
the  order  creating  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi,  and  relieving 
him  and  appointing  Thomas  to  his  place.  He  then  telegraphed 
Thomas  to  hold  Chattanooga  at  all  hazards,  Thomas  promptly 
answered  that  they  would  hold  it  till  they  starved.  Here  was  a 
suggestion. 

There  was  a  reason  for  Thomas  placing  this  limit  to  his  occupa¬ 
tion,  for  the  troops  in  Chattanooga  were  really  approaching  a  condition 
that  suggested  starvation.  They  were  practically  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Rosecrans  had  permitted  Bragg  to  throw  his  lines  around,  from  the 
river  above  to  the  river  below  the  city,  and  also  to  get  possession 
of  Lookout  Mountain.  As  its  northern  extremity  abutted  on  the 
river  and  overlooked  the  roads  along  its  banks  on  either  side,  it  is 
apparent  that  whichever  army  held  the  mountain  could  control  the 
use  of  the  roads.  Rosecrans’  only  line  of  supply  was  the  railroad 
from  Nashville.  This  reached  the  river  at  Bridgeport,  twenty-six 
miles  below.  From  there  it  followed  the  river  to  Chattanooga.  As 
Lookout  Mountain  lay  between  Bridgeport  and  Chattanooga,  the 
raUroad  between  the  two  places  passed  around  its  northern  end  on 
the  river  bank.  Possession  of  the  mountain  thus  gave  Bragg  complete 
control  of  the  part  of  the  railroad  that  lay  between  Bridgeport  and 
Chattanooga.  Rosecrans  could  not  use  it.  For  the  same  reason 
he  could  not  use  the  wagon  roads  that  lay  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
He  was  compelled  to  wagon  all  the  supplies  he  obtained  over  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route,  sixty  miles  long,  back  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 
This  lay  over  W’alden’s  Ridge,  the  mountain  abutting  the  river  on 
that  side.  The  road  was  steep  and  narrow,  as  mountain  roads  usually 
are.  And  by  the  excessive  use  made  of  it  in  undertaking  to  supply 
an  army  of  45,000  men,  with  its  horses  and  mules,  this  narrow  trail, 
during  the  season  of  autumn  rains,  had  been  so  cut  up,  by  the 
wheels  of  the  wagons  and  tramping  of  the  teams,  as  to  be  now  almost 
impassable.  It  was  entirely  insufficient  for  the  use  that  was  attempted 
to  be  made  of  it. 

To  the  want  of  a  good  road  had  to  be  added  the  want  of  good 
horses  and  mules  to  draw  the  wagons.  Sufficient  provender  could 
not  be  hauled  to  supply  them,  and  in  consequence  the  animals  became 
so  poor  and  weak  that  they  could  not  haul  half  loads.  Many,  indeed, 
were  daily  dying  of  starvation.  It  was  attempted  to  reduce  the 
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hauling  by  driving  the  cattle  for  beef  over  alive.  But  in  that  barren 
and  sparsely  settled  country,  already  ravaged  of  all  kinds  of  feed, 
they  arrived  so  much  out  of  condition  that  the  meat  was  described 
by  the  soldiers  as  ‘  beef  dried  on  the  hoof.’  Of  this  the  troops  were 
already  reduced  to  half  rations.  And  their  clothing  and  shoes  were 
so  worn  and  scant  that  the  frosty  autumn  nights  were  becoming 
intolerable.  They  could  have  little  fire,  for  they  had  no  fuel  but  wood, 
and  what  wood  they  got  was  floated  down  the  river  and  towed  ashore 
by  hand,  and  then,  for  want  of  horses,  carried  from  the  bank  by 
the  men.  The  condition  of  the  army,  indeed,  was  fast  becoming 
pitiable. 

Yet  this  was  the  situation  at  Chattanooga  when  the  order  relieving 
Rosecrans  arrived.  Rosecrans,  when  he  received  it,  had  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Brown’s  Ferry  and  Williams  Island,  a  short  distance 
below  the  town.  He  was  tiying  to  devise  a  new  way  of  getting  sup¬ 
plies  from  Bridgeport  by  bringing  them  up  the  river  to  Kelly’s  Ferry 
and  then  conveying  them  in  wagons  across  the  northern  point  of 
Raccoon  Mountain,  a  distance  of  only  six  miles,  to  Brown’s  Ferry. 
He  expected  to  carry  them  from  there  across  the  river  and  by  a  short 
road,  a  little  back  in  the  hills,  but  out  of  reach  of  the  Confederate 
batteries  on  Lookout  Mountain,  to  another  bridge  at  Chattanooga. 
This  would  make  only  an  eight-mile  haul.  But  when  the  order 
which  relieved  him  was  handed  Rosecrans,  he  placed  Thomas  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  retiring  to  his  tent  wrote  a  farewell  to  his  troops.  This 
he  arranged  to  have  printed  and  issued  the  next  morning.  He  then 
quietly  left  Chattanooga,  without  even  bidding  his  own  staff  good¬ 
bye.  He  went  that  night  over  Walden’s  Ridge  to  Stevenson,  Ala., 
where  he  was  to  take  the  train  to  his  home  in  Cincinnati.  This  is 
our  last  view  of  Rosecrans. 

He  had  some  warm  friends  in  the  army  who  were  sorry  to  part 
with  him.  For  he  was  kindly.  And  to  those  immediately  under 
his  eye  he  was  indulgent  to  a  fault.  He  was  a  tireless  worker,  but  he 
would  habitually  busy  himself  with  details  that  could  readily  have 
been  left  to  others.  It  would  have  been  much  better  that  they  should 
be.  For  he  expended  on  trifles  energy  which  should  have  been  reserved 
for  more  important  duties.  While  this  way  of  working  saved  the 
labour  of  his  subordinates,  it  left  him  in  an  irritable  frame  of  mind 
that  constantly  involved  him  in  trouble  with  his  superiors.  And  this 
rendered  his  relations  to  them  disagreeable.  It  was  so  with  Grant 
when  he  was  under  him.  Then  he  was  ready  to  dispute  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  orders  that  were  given,  and  would  sometimes  not  execute 
them  promptly.  Only  his  assignment  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  had  saved  Grant  then  from  asking  his  removal. 
The  remembrance  of  this  aided  Grant,  when  the  choice  of  orders 
was  given  him  by  Stanton,  to  select  Thomas  in  his  stead.  But  the 
choice  was  nevertheless  a  wise  one.  No  general  can  be  a  successful 
conimander  of  men  who  does  not  hold  their  confidence.  This  lost, 
all  is  lost.  And  Rosecrans  unfortunately  had  suffered  this  loss  with 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  There  was  room,  too,  to  question 
his  qualification  for  high  command.  He  lacked  coolness  and  steadi¬ 
ness  of  purpose.  After  the  battle  of  Stone  River  he  contemplated 
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a  retreat,  which  would  probably  have  caused  great  loss.  But  he  was 
told  bluntly  the  army  could  not  retreat.  And  a  further  examination 
convinced  hun  that  this  was  true.  It  was  the  same  hasty  impulse 
of  the  moment  that  caused  him  to  issue  the  order  for  the  withdrawal 
of  Wood  at  Chickamauga,  and  later  to  abandon  the  field.  This  fail¬ 
ing  was  unfortunate.  He  was  only  forty-four  years  of  age,  was  a 
^aduate  of  West  Point,  and  had  behind  him  an  honourable  record 
in  the  army.  But  as  between  him  and  Thomas  there  was  little  room 
to  doubt  where  the  choice  lay.  While  Rosecrans  disappears  from 
the  war,  Thomas  steps  out  into  greater  prominence. 

As  Grant  came  to  the  front  he  met  Rosecrans  at  Stevenson, 
and  they  had  a  friendly  conversation.  Rosecrans  then  suggested  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  new  line  by  way  of  Kelly’s  and  Brown’s 
Ferries.  This,  with  other  such  suggestions,  caused  Grant  to  wonder 
why  he  had  not  worked  out  some  of  these  apparently  practical  ideas 
himself.  Grant  reached  Chattanooga  on  October  23. 

His  first  duty  was  to  ask  Halleck  to  assign  Sherman  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  the  place  that  had  been  made 
vacant  by  his  own  promotion.  This  assignment  was  promptly  made. 
His  next  duty  was  to  find  a  new  line  of  supply  by  which  the  starving 
army  could  be  fed.  It  was  useless  to  ask  soldiers  to  work  and  fight 
without  feeding  them.  Two  corps  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
the  iith  and  12th,  under  Generals  Howard  and  Slocum  respectively* 
with  General  Hooker  (‘  Fighting  Joe  ’)  over  both,  had  been  sent 
by  Halleck.  As  there  were  not  provisions  enough  to  feed  them  in 
Chattanooga,  they  were  stopped  at  Bridgeport,  where  they  could 
guard  the  road  back  and  at  the  same  time  be  easily  supplied.  Sher¬ 
man’s  army  was  also  approaching.  As  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
all  to  Chattanooga  if  they  were  to  be  of  use,  some  plan  must  be  found 
to  feed  them.  Accordingly,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  in  company 
with  General  Thomas  and  W.  F.  Smith,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
army,  who  was  familiar  with  the  line  Rosecrans  had  contemplated. 
Grant  rode  down  to  Brown’s  Ferry  to  inspect  this  route.  He  returned 
satisfied. 

The  next  day  Hooker  was  ordered  to  cross  the  river  at  Bridgeport 
and  march  up  the  road  by  Whiteside  and  Wauhatchie  to  Brown’s 
Ferry.  This  would  open  the  lower  end  of  the  contemplated  line. 
At  the  same  time  General  Smith  was  directed  to  take  4,000  men  from 
Chattanooga  to  open  the  other  end.  Smith’s  troops  were  to  be  divided ; 
1,800  of  them  under  General  Hazen  were  to  pass  down  the  river  in 
pontoons  to  Brown’s  Ferry  and,  landing  there,  were  to  capture  the 
Confederate  pickets,  and,  seizing  a  high  point  overlooking  the  landing, 
were  to  fortify  it.  Smith  with  the  rest  of  his  command  was  to  cross 
the  river  by  the  bridge  at  Chattanooga  and  follow  the  short  road 
down  to  Brown’s  Ferry,  carrying  with  him  enough  material,  with  the 
pontoons  taken  by  Hazen,  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  river  at  the 
Ferry.  This  would  bring  all  the  forces  together  at  the  Ferry  and  some 
on  each  side  of  the  river.  Smith’s  whole  movement  was  to  be  under 
cover  of  darkness,  so  as  to  conceal  it  from  the  enemy  and  thus  prevent 
its  defeat. 

At  midnight  Smith’s  troops,  aU  picked  men,  were  marched  to  the 
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river’s  bank.  Those  that  were  to  go  by  the  north  side  crossed  the 
bridge,  with  the  artillery  and  the  material  for  the  pontoon  bridge, 
and  rapidly  marched  across  the  point  of  Walden’s  Ridge,  so  as  to 
reach  the  ferry-landing  first  and  cover  the  movement  of  the  other 
party.  At  three  o’clock  Hazen’s  troops,  in  the  boats,  dropped 
quietly  down  the  river  with  the  current,  steering  well  to  the  north 
side,  as  far  as  could  be  from  the  Confederate  pickets  on  the  other 
shore.  A  silvery  haze  was  resting  upon  the  water  and  obscured  their 
movements.  And  gliding  quietly  down,  they  were  unobserved. 
The  first  picket  line,  some  two  miles  below  the  town,  on  the  point  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  was  successfully  passed.  They  glided  on  a  mile 
farther  and  then  pulled  directly  for  the  ferry-landing  on  the  south 
side.  Here  they  were  greeted  with  a  voUey  from  the  Confederate 
pickets.  But  the  boats  moved  forward  unchecked,  impelled  by  the 
strong  arms  that  were  pulling  at  the  oars.  The  troops,  in  perfect 
order,  disembarked  as  soon  as  the  boats  reached  the  shore  and,  quickly 
mounting  the  bank,  they  surrounded  and  captured  the  pickets.  Then, 
mounting  stiU  higher,  they  seized  and  commenced  to  entrench  them¬ 
selves  on  the  crest  of  the  hiU  that  overlooked  the  landing.  But  before 
this  could  be  finished  they  were  attacked  by  a  considerable  Con¬ 
federate  force  that  had  been  stationed  behind  the  hiU  and  was  aroused 
by  the  noise  of  the  guns  of  the  pickets.  Here  a  stubborn  fight 
occurred,  but  the  rest  of  Smith’s  force  having  by  this  time  crossed 
the  river  and  come  up  to  the  support  of  Hazen,  the  Confederates  were 
driven  off  and  into  the  vaUey  beyond.  Then  the  work  of  entrench¬ 
ment  proceeded.  By  seven  o’clock  of  October  27  Smith’s  troops  were 
in  secure  possession  of  the  Ferry,  and  a  detail  was  set  to  work  on  the 
bridge.  And  by  ten  o’clock  it  was  finished.  The  troops  of  Hooker 
by  this  time  having  come  up,  they  were  now  connected  with  the  rest 
of  the  army.  Thus  with  a  loss  of  only  six  killed,  twenty-three  wounded 
and  nine  missing.  Grant  had  opened  the  new  line  of  supply.  Six 
of  the  Confederates  were  captured  and  six  of  their  dead  were  buried. 
It  was  an  easy  but  important  victory. 

Hooker’s  troops  held  the  road  from  KeUy’s  to  Brown’s  Ferry  in 
sufficient  force  to  repel  any  attempt  to  retake  it.  All  the  Confederate 
pickets  between  it  and  the  river,  being  now  cut  off,  came  in  and  sur¬ 
rendered.  The  road  itself  lay  through  a  gap  in  Raccoon  Mountain 
where  its  grades  were  easy  and  the  distance  short.  Hooker  had 
brought  with  him  his  own  wagons  and  teams.  And  the  horses  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  where  they  had  been  weU  fed  and  properly 
cared  for,  being  strong  and  in  good  condition,  land  transportation  was 
now  abundant.  As  there  were  steamboats  at  Bridgeport  to  convey 
all  supplies  up  the  river  as  far  as  Kelly’s  Ferry  and  good  roads  and 
plenty  of  wagons  and  teams  to  carry  them  from  there  over  the  two 
bridges  and  into  Chattanooga,  the  troops  soon  had  an  abundance 
of  provisions.  It  was  surprising  how,  when  once  surrounded  by 
plenty,  their  spirits  revived  and  the  morale  of  the  army  improved. 
The  short  time  that4t  had  taken  to  bring  the  change  about  convinced 
the  soldiers  that  Grant  understood  the  work  in  hand.  The  army 
was  no  longer  dispirited  and  discordant,  ready  to  surrender  or 
retreat.  But  confident  of  its  leadership  and  now  easily  out-niimbering 
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Bragg’s,  as  his  had  it  at  Chick  amauga,  it  was  eager  for  a  new  trial 
of  strength. 

Bragg  saw  quickly  the  transformation  that  the  new  line  was  work¬ 
ing.  Unless  it  could  be  interrupted,  the  siege  of  Chattanooga  was  at 
an  end.  He  and  Longstreet  had  watched  the  movement  from  the 
top  of  Lookout  Mountain.  As  Hooker’s  troops  issued  from  the  pass 
in  Raccoon  Mountain,  the  divisions  were  counted  and  the  number  of 
his  men  estimated.  All  that  day  his  movements  were  under  the  eye  of 
the  Confederate  pickets  stationed  on  Lookout  Mountain.  They  saw 
the  head  of  the  column,  estimated  at  5,000,  under  General  Howard, 
file  past  and  unite  with  the  force  already  at  Brown’s  Ferry  under  General 
Smith.  They  saw  the  rear  guard,  as  they  termed  it,  about  1,500,  with 
a  battery  of  artillery,  under  General  Geary,  follow  Howard’s  column 
from  the  pass  and  go  into  camp  near  the  intersection  of  the  Wauhatchie 
and  Kelly’s  Ferry  roads,  full  three  miles  from  the  main  force.  Both 
commands  were  in  the  valley  of  Lookout  Creek,  here  about  two 
miles  wide  and  lying  between  Lookout  and  Raccoon  Mountains. 
This  valley  is  divided  near  the  middle  by  a  parallel  range  of  low  hills, 
200  to  300  feet  in  height.  The  road  between  the  two  commands 
ran  along  the  western  base  of  these  hiUs.  The  Confederate  General 
Law  had  taken  a  position  with  his  brigade  about  a  mile  back  from 
this  road  and  half-way  between  the  rear  guard  and  the  main  force. 

Geary,  when  he  went  into  camp,  isolated  from  the  main  body 
under  Howard  and  Smith,  with  the  Confederates  encamped  near  by 
watching  his  movements,  had  some  doubts  about  the  safety  of  his 
position.  He  could  see  that  his  movements  were  watched  from  the 
point  of  Lookout  Mountain.  And  he  could  also  see  that  signals  were 
being  exchanged  with  some  force  beyond  the  mountain.  He  placed 
his  four  guns,  all  the  artillery  he  had,  on  a  knoll  a  little  to  the  left 
and  about  fifty  yards  to  the  rear  of  his  line,  and  so  that  they  could 
be  trained  in  any  direction  and  still  fire  over  his  men.  On  his  front, 
in  the  direction  that  Law  must  come,  there  was  for  thirty  yards  an 
old  fence  that  was  afterwards,  under  fire,  improved  into  a  rude  breast¬ 
work.  He  selected  a  trusted  officer  with  a  picked  regiment  for  grand 
guard,  and  posted  them  so  as  to  render  surprise  from  any  force  im¬ 
possible,  enjoining  upon  his  pickets  especial  vigilance  towards  a  bridge 
over  Lookout  Creek  by  which  Law  must  advance.  He  ordered  his 
men  to  lie  down  with  their  cartridge  boxes  on  and  their  guns  beside 
them,  ready  to  spring  to  arms  upon  any  alarm  and  to  be  prepared  to 
fall  into  line  in  a  moment  if  they  should  be  called. 

Longstreet  had  already  been  ordered  to  dislodge  Smith  from  his 
position.  And  seeing  these  new  forces  in  the  valley,  he  ordered 
General  Jenkins  up  from  the  east  side  of  Lookout  Mountain  with  three 
more  brigades.  They  were  to  come  up  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  enough 
to  conceal  their  movements.  And  at  the  same  time  Law  was  to 
advance  his  brigade  and  occupy  the  height  in  his  immediate  front, 
from  which  he  would  command  the  road  between  the  Union  forces. 
Then  with  a  sufficient  force  Jenkins  was  to  move  up  the  road  and 
capture  or  disperse  the  rear  guard  under  Geary.  If  time  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  favoured,  he  was  to  attack  the  main  force  and  drive  it 
across  the  river.  At  dark  the  troops  were  put  in  motion,  but  they 
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did  not  reach  their  positions  till  near  midnight.  Then  Colonel  John 
Bratton  of  the  Sixth  South  Carolina,  with  a  brigade  composed  of  the 
First,  Second,  Fifth  and  Sixth  South  Carolina  and  Hampton  Legion 
and  the  Palmetto  Sharpshooters,  was  dispatched  against  the  rear 
guard. 

Soon  after  midnight  Geary’s  outposts  gave  the  alarm,  their  chal¬ 
lenges  being  distinctly  heard  as  well  as  the  shots  which  struck  them 
down  at  their  posts.  Skirmishers  were  sent  forward  to  support  the 
pickets,  and  the  men  quickly,  fell  into  line,  the  camp  fires  being  ex¬ 
tinguished  as  they  did  so.  Three  regiments  were  ordered  to  advance, 
but  not  to  fire  till  they  passed  their  own  skirmishers.  The  two 
lines  quickly  met,  the  Confederates  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  V,  with 
the  Union  in  circular  form  across  the  open  part  of  the  letter,  thus  v. 
Without  skirmishers  Bratton  precipitately  hurled  his  troops  on  Geary’s 
left,  and  they  were  met  with  a  well-directed  fire.  The  men  were 
cautioned  to  fire  low,  so  as  to  expend  their  ammunition  only  with 
effect.  The  moon  was  shining,  but,  with  clouds  passing  over,  it  threw 
a  fitful  glare,  so  that  the  whereabouts  of  the  men  was  mostly  revealed 
by  the  flashes  of  the  guns.  Bratton’s  force  pressed  forward  vigorously, 
at  first  concentrating  against  Geary’s  left,  but  not  a  point  in  the  line 
swerved.  The  guns  of  Geary’s  battery,  served  with  admirable  effect, 
united  with  the  infantry  to  drive  back  the  line  that  like  a  wall  of 
flame  confronted  them. 

After  half  an  hour’s  desperate  fighting,  foiled  in  his  attempt  to 
pierce  the  left,  Bratton,  without  withdrawing  there,  redoubled  his 
efforts  on  Geary’s  right.  One  piece  of  Lieutenant  Geary’s  artillery 
was  turned  to  the  right  and  two  additional  companies  of  infantry 
were  ordered  hastily  to  take  position  behind  a  railroad  embankment 
that  intervened  there  between  the  lines.  Bratton’s  loss  was  severe 
and  his  advance  was  checked.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Re¬ 
doubling  his  efforts,  he  made  another  dash  at  the  line  in  front.  Geary’s 
men  fell  rapidly  under  the  fire  from  two  directions,  for  Bratton’s  line 
farther  to  the  north-west  had  turned  their  pieces  against  him  so  as  to 
enfilade  his  line.  The  battery  on  high  ground,  silhouetted  against 
the  sky,  was  an  easy  mark,  and,  as  it  poured  spherical  case  into  them, 
it  aroused  a  terrible  retribution.  ‘  Pick  off  the  artfllerists,’  was  heard 
passed  along  the  Confederate  line.  Every  gunner  and  two-thirds  of 
the  horses  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  pieces  had  to  be 
re-manned  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  artillery  of  the  Twelfth 
Corps,  the  only  artillery  officer  left.  Both  Captain  Atwell  and 
Lieutenant  Geary  were  killed.  The  latter  was  the  son  of  the  com¬ 
mander,  and  in  his  report  the  general  touchingly  referred  to  this  loss  : 

‘  Many  regrets,’  he  wrote,  ‘  follow  those  brave  young  hearts  to  their 
soldier  graves.  ...  In  the  latter  named,  I  may  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
mark,  I  experience  in  conjunction  with  the  keen  regrets  of  a  commander 
for  a  worthy  officer,  the  pangs  of  a  father’s  grief  for  a  cherished  son.’ 

But  foiled  again  in  his  attempt  to  crush  Geary’s  right,  Bratton 
after  some  intermission  attempted  to  turn  his  left.  The  Hampton 
Legion,  i,6oo  strong,  made  a  vigorous  assault  and  drove  in  Geary’s 
line  and  penetrated  almost  to  his  centre.  But  the  Legion  was  in  turn 
flanked  by  two  companies  of  the  137th  New  York,  and  thrown  into 
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confusion  and  was  hastily  driven  back.  In  the  darkness,  the  sparkling 
fire  made  a  lurid  display.  This,  with  the  horrid  din  of  the  battle, 
frightened  the  teams  of  Geary’s  corps,  that  had  been  held  in  the  rear. 
The  negro  teamsters,  for  the  first  time  under  fire,  hastily  decamped. 
And  the  mules  thus  left  to  themselves,  breaking  away  from  their 
fastenings,  stampeded  directly  towards  the  enemy.  And  they  in  turn, 
mistaking  this  for  another  and  greater  charge  of  new  troops  in  the 
darkness,  hastily  made  for  the  rear.  It  was  a  ludicrous  circumstance, 
but  it  had  its  efiect. 

Bratton  now  sent  back  for  reinforcements,  but  was  answered  by 
an  order  to  retire,  and  that  the  regiment  desired  was  engaging  Howard, 
who  had  come  up  in  the  rear  of  Law  and  had  driven  him  back.  Bratton 
was  told  that  he  must  move  back  at  once.  He  accordingly  moved  a 
regiment  to  a  position  behind  the  railroad,  and  thus  protected  kept 
up  a  fire  against  Geary.  Under  this  fire,  the  rest  of  the  brigade  was 
withdrawn.  The  noise  of  the  battle  with  Geary  had  been  heard  by  the 
main  force,  and  General  Schurz  was  ordered  with  his  division  to  the 
relief.  Advancing  up  the  road,  they  were  attacked  by  Law’s  brigade, 
and  after  an  engagement  lasting  an  hour  or  more.  Law  had  been 
driven  from  his  position.  A  second  engagement,  with  a  similar  result, 
followed  with  Jenkins  a  little  farther  up  the  road.  It  succeeded  too. 
And  aU  the  Confederates  were  soon  in  retreat,  and  were  back  to  their 
mountain  camps  at  sunrise.  About  the  same  time  Schurz  reached 
Geary.  The  field  at  all  points  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Union 
troops.  They  had  lost  76  killed,  339  wounded  and  22  missing.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  never  reported.  But  Geary  buried  153  of  their 
dead  on  his  front  alone,  and  100  prisoners  were  captured. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  to  dislodge  Grant  from  his  new  line  of 
supply.  Two  days  later  Bragg  directed  Longstreet,  with  Breckinridge 
and  Hardee,  who  had  now  succeeded  Polk,  to  examine  the  position 
with  a  view  to  a  general  battle  there.  But  after  an  examination  it 
was  decided  that  the  position  was  impracticable  for  that  purpose. 
The  only  roads  by  which  Bragg’s  troops  could  reach  the  field  would 
be  difficult  mountain  trails,  practicable  for  infantry  alone,  and  exposed 
to  Grant’s  batteries  across  the  river  and  in  the  valley.  By  the 
artillery,  the  mountain  could  only  be  passed  by  a  detour  of  fifty  miles. 
These  were  insuperable  obstacles.  On  the  other  hand,  Grant  had  his 
positions  connected  by  a  short  and  easy  route.  In  fact,  though  they 
did  not  altogether  appreciate  it.  Grant  had  them  half-whipped  when 
his  ‘  cracker  line  ’  was  opened. 

It  now  remained  for  him,  having  cleared  his  rear  of  difficulties, 
to  look  to  his  front.  Longstreet,  being  no  longer  needed  on  Lookout 
Mountain,  was  detached  by  Bragg  and  sent  to  besiege  Burnside  at 
Knoxville.  Bragg’s  hope  was  to  compel  Grant  to  follow  him  or  at  least 
weaken  his  army  by  sending  troops  to  the  relief  of  Knoxville.  This 
situation  was  disturbing  the  authorities  at  Washington,  where  it  was 
known  that  Burnside’s  supplies  were  not  sufficient  to  sustain  a  prolonged 
siege.  Grant  was  urged  to  help  him.  There  was  only  one  way  to  do 
this,  as  Grant  thought,  and  that  was  to  defeat  Bragg  and  drive  him 
back,  so  as  to  interpose  the  Union  army  between  him  and  Longstreet. 
Then  reinforce  Burnside,  and  Longstreet  would  be  compelled  to  retreat 
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to  Virginia  to  escape  capture.  This  was  a  work  of  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  required  the  prompt  movement  of  the  troops  that  had  been 
ordered  to  Chattanooga,  and  then  as  prompt  a  battle.  And  the  battle, 
too,  must  be  successful.  But  it  was  a  work  for  which  Grant  was  peculiarly 
fitted.  His  restless  activity,  that  pushed  one  task  to  completion  so  as 
to  be  able  to  turn  to  another,  never  a  rest  to  himself  and  permitting 
none  to  his  antagonist,  following  one  blow  with  another  so  quickly 
that  the  most  accurate  calculation  could  not  determine  where  the  next 
would  fall,  always  taking  the  initiative  so  as  to  give  direction  to  the 
current  of  events,  and  throw  the  other  side  upon  the  defensive — these 
were  traits  that  no  other  general  of  the  war  developed  in  so  large  a 
measure  as  Grant. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  he  depended  upon  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  He  had  already  with  him  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  But  it  had  been  under  BueU  and  Rosecrans 
and  had  fought  the  doubtful  battles  of  PerryviUe,  Stone  River  and 
Chickamauga.  He  had  two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  But 
they  had  waged  the  still  more  doubtful  battles  of  Antietam,  Fredericks¬ 
burg  and  Chancellorsville.  But  the  troops  with  Sherman  were  the 
old  soldiers  who  had  followed  Grant  from  Fort  Donelson  to  Vicksburg. 
There  and  in  all  the  intermediate  battles  they  had  never  suffered  a 
defeat  or  taken  one  step  in  retreat.  He  knew  them  and  had  an  abiding 
confidence  in  their  heroic  traits.  While  he  did  not  say  so  then,  and 
perhaps  never  did  afterwards,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  he 
depended  upon  their  superb  fighting  qualities  to  stay  him  in  the  battle 
that  was  impending.  He  would  not  move  till  they  were  in  the 
lines. 

But  Sherman  had  been  instructed  to  follow  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad  in  coming  to  Chattanooga,  and  to  repair  the  road 
as  he  moved,  so  as  to  make  it  his  line  of  supply.  He  was  told  not  to 
depend  on  the  Nashville  road,  because  it  was  already  overtaxed. 
Owing  to  delays  on  the  Mississippi  River,  Sherman  did  not  get  his 
troops  in  motion  from  Memphis  till  October  ii,  and  under  such  instruc¬ 
tions  his  progress  was  necessarily  slow.  He  was  met  at  luka  b>  a 
messenger,  who  had  floated  down  the  Tennessee  to  Tuscumbia  in  an 
open  boat,  bearing  a  message  from  Grant,  directing  him  to  drop  aU 
work  on  the  railroad  and  push  on  rapidly  to  Bridgeport.  Following 
this  instruction,  Sherman  was  delayed  in  crossing  the  streams.  He 
felt  obliged  to  abandon  the  railroad  and  find  a  route  farther  north  near 
the  watershed  between  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland,  where 
bridges  could  not  be  destroyed  by  Confederate  raiders,  to  interrupt 
his  passage.  By  another  order  he  was  directed  to  have  his  troops 
pass  their  transportation  and  move  up  without  this  incumbrance, 
leaving  only  a  sufficient  force  behind  to  guard  the  trains.  Then 
again  he  was  told,  if  his  troops  could  not  get  up  with  the  artillery,  to 
come  on  without  that,  leaving  it  to  follow  as  rapidly  as  it  could.  Under 
these  hurry-up  orders,  Sherman  reached  Bridgeport,  after  the  most 
strenuous  exertions,  on  November  13,  and  was  at  once  summoned  to 
Chattanooga,  where  his  part  in  the  coming  movement  was  explained. 
He  was  supplied  with  maps  and  taken  by  Grant  with  his  Chief  Engineer 
to  a  position  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  from  which  he  could 
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see  the  Confederate  camps  and  the  line  of  Missionary  Ridge.  He  was 
then  hurried  back  to  Bridgeport  to  hasten  up  his  troops. 

Grant  had  previously  made  reconnaissances  of  Bragg’s  lines  with 
Thomas.  He  thus  found  that  the  north  end  of  Missionary  Ridge  was 
imperfectly  guarded  and  that  the  bank  of  the  river,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Chickamauga  to  the  main  Confederate  line  in  front  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  was  watched  by  only  a  small  cavalry  picket.  Grant’s  quick  eye 
saw  the  opportunity.  His  plan  was  for  Sherman,  with  the  force 
brought  by  him,  strengthened  by  a  division  from  Thomas’  command, 
to  cross  the  Tennessee  to  a  point  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Chicka¬ 
mauga.  His  crossing  was  to  be  protected  by  artillery  planted  on  the 
hOIs  north  of  the  river.  He  was  to  secure  the  heights  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Missionary  Ridge  to  a  tunnel,  where  the  Chattanooga 
and  Cleveland  Railroad  went  through  the  Ridge.  This  must  be  done 
quickly,  before  Bragg  could  concentrate  against  him.  Then  the  troops 
in  Chattanooga  under  Thomas,  leaving  only  enough  to  defend  the 
fortifications,  were  to  be  drawn  out  in  front  of  the  trenches,  ready  to 
make  an  assault  on  other  parts  of  Bragg’s  line  whenever  directed. 
Lookout  Valley,  it  was  believed,  could  be  held  by  Geary’s  division 
reinforced  by  whatever  other  troops  might  be  found  there.  This 
would  allow  Howard’s  corps  to  come  forward  and  act  under  Thomas 
or  Sherman  as  might  be  deemed  best.  Every  infantry  soldier  was 
to  be  provided  with  two  days’  rations  and  a  hundred  rounds  of 
ammunition. 

Dispatches  were  hurried  to  Burnside  encouraging  him  to  hold  out, 
and  promising  that  by  the  19th  they  hoped  to  make  the  combined 
movement  against  Bragg.  But  it  was  November  20  before  Sherman 
reached  Brown’s  Ferry  with  the  head  of  his  column.  And  many  of  his 
troops  were  far  behind.  The  first  of  his  divisions  to  reach  the  front 
was  sent  to  Trenton,  fourteen  miles  up  Lookout  Valley,  to  create  the 
impression  with  Bragg  that  he  was  to  be  attacked  from  that  side. 
Sherman  was  asked  if  he  could  not  be  ready  for  the  assault  on  the 
following  morning.  Burnside  had  been  cut  off  from  telegraphic 
communication.  But  rumours  had  been  brought  in  that  Longstreet 
had  forced  him  to  a  battle.  The  authorities  at  Washington  were  in  an 
agony  of  suspense,  and  Grant's  anxiety  was  only  less  than  theirs 
because  he  was  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  battle  and  knew  that 
all  was  being  done  that  could  be  for  his  relief.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  Sherman  to  be  up  by  the  21st.  So  he  was  urged  to  be  ready  by 
the  next  day.  But  all  these  two  days  it  rained  heavily,  raising  the 
river  and  the  smaller  streams  and  threatening  the  destruction  of  the 
pontoon  bridge  at  Brown’s  Ferry  by  driftwood  carried  against  it. 
Sherman,  however,  continued  crossing  his  troops  as  fast  as  they  came 
up  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Bragg,  watching  them  cross, 
could  easily  estimate  their  number.  But  they  soon  disappeared  from 
view  behind  the  hills  as  they  marched  to  their  concealed  camp  near 
the  place  where  they  were  to  cross  the  river.  They  would  not  emerge 
to  view  again  until  the  crossing  was  commenced.  But To  conceal  their 
location  from  Bragg,  it  was  arranged  that  Howard’s  corps,  which  had 
preceded  them  over  Brown’s  Ferry,  and  had  been  stopped  behind 
the  hills,  should  emerge  and  cross  to  Chattanooga  just  after  they 
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disappeared.  In  this  way  Howard’s  troops  could  easily  be  taken  for 
Sherman’s,  and  it  would  not  be  known  that  one  army  had  remained 
on  that  side. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  the  troops  of  Thomas  were  drawn  out 
in  line  in  front  of  their  works  as  if  for  a  parade.  This  line  extended 
from  Chattanooga  Creek,  on  the  west,  to  Citico  Creek,  on  the  east  of 
the  town.  The  latter  was  a  small  stream  entering  the  river  about 
midway  between  the  Chattanooga  and  the  Chickamauga.  Howard 
was  on  the  east  end  of  this  line  ;  then  came  Wood,  Sheridan  and  Baird, 
in  succession,  to  the  west.  At  a  given  signal,  the  booming  of  a  cannon 
from  one  of  the  forts  in  the  Union  line,  they  all  advanced.  The 
Confederate  pickets  were  driven  in  and  the  first  line  of  their  works, 
occupying  detached  heights  about  midway  between  the  river  and 
Missionary  Ridge,  was  carried,  after  a  sharp  fight,  causing  a  loss  of 
about  1,100  men  to  each  side.  This  advanced  the  Union  line  about  a 
mile  and  gave  Grant  a  new  and,  by  reason  of  its  elevation,  a  better 
position.  It  was  made  still  stronger  by  the  work  of  the  men  the 
following  night. 

That  same  night,  the  pontoons  that  had  been  concealed  in  a  creek 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  were  brought  out  and  loaded,  each  with 
thirty  of  Sherman’s  armed  men,  and  at  two  o’clock  they  floated 
quietly  down  to  the  point  of  landing  and  quickly  captured  all  but  one 
of  the  guard,  twenty  in  number.  This  was  done  before  the  Confederates 
were  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  foe.  A  ferry-boat  with  a  barge  in 
tow  came  up  from  Chattanooga  to  aid  the  crossing.  And  by  daylight 
of  the  morning  of  November  24,  8,000  men  were  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Tennessee  and  fortified  in  rifle  trenches.  The  river  was  here 
1,300  feet  wide  and  the  current  gentle,  and  at  five  o’clock  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  pontoon  bridge  to  bring  over  the  rest  of  Sherman’s 
troops  and  the  cavalry  and  artillery  was  commenced,  taking  the  boats 
of  the  train  used  in  ferrying  as  fast  as  they  were  needed  and  allowing 
the  others  to  be  continued  in  use  in  crossing  the  troops.  By  noon  the 
bridge  was  completed,  and  by  3  p.m.  a  brigade  of  cavalry  was  over,  and 
ready  to  commence  the  work  of  breaking  the  railroad  between  Knox¬ 
ville  and  Dalton.  A  pontoon  bridge  had  also  been  thrown  across  the 
Chickamauga  to  aid  this  purpose.  The  cavalry  cut  the  railroad  at 
Cleveland  that  evening,  captured  100  wagons  and  took  200  prisoners, 
and  burnt  the  station  at  Tyner’s.  In  the  meantime  the  infantry  had 
seized  the  northern  extremity  of  Missionary  Ridge  to  near  the  tunnel, 
and,  during  the  night,  fortified  this  position  so  as  to  make  it  equal  or 
superior  in  strength  to  the  part  of  the  Ridge  held  by  Bragg.  So  that 
here  Grant’s  plan  had  worked  out  perfectly. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


Lookout  Mountain—'  The  Battle  above  the  Clouds  ’—Hooker  carries  the 
Mountain  and  drives  the  Confederates  away. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  line,  equally  interesting  events  had  been 
t^mg  place.  Before  all  of  Sherman’s  troops  could  get  up  and  over 
the  river  at  Brown’s  Ferry,  the  bridge  broke  with  the  weight  of  the 
^ift,  leavmg  one  division,  Osterhaus’,  below.  He  was  instructed  by 
report  to  Hooker.  This  gave  Hooker  two  divisions,  Geary’s 
and  Osterhaus’,  and  two  brigades  of  a  third  under  Brigadier-General 
Chas.  Cruft,  a  force  of  g,68i  in  all.  Hooker  was  instructed  by  Grant 
to  make  a  demonstration,  with  the  troops  which  were  not  required 
to  protect  his  communications  with  Bridgeport  and  Kelly’s  Ferry, 
against  the  point  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  to  take  it,  if  this  seemed 
practicable.  Hooker  sent  Geary  up  the  valley  to  cross  the  creek  near 
Wauhatchie  and  march  down,  sweeping  the  Confederates  from  that 
side.  Craft  was  to  seize  the  bridge  just  below  the  railroad  and  repair 
it.  While  Osterhaus  was  to  march  up  behind  him  and  be  ready  to 
cross.  At  the  same  time  he  was  to  support  some  batteries  that  had 
been  placed  on  the  short  hills  in  the  rear  so  as  to  cover  the  assault. 

At  the  time,  the  north  end  of  the  mountain  was  held  by  six  brigades 
of  Confederate  troops  under  Major-General  Carter  L.  Stevenson. 
Hardee  had  been  in  command,  but  the  day  previous  he  was  transferred 
with  a  division  to  support  the  line  on  Missionary  Ridge,  where  an  effort 
to  carry  it  was  expected  from  Thomas.  Stevenson  had  pickets 
forming  a  continuous  line  along  the  right  bank  of  Lookout  Creek, 
with  reserves  in  the  valley,  two  brigades  entrenched  on  a  shelf  of  the 
mountain  about  half-way  up,  the  summit  held  by  another  brigade  with 
some  artillery,  and  there  were  two  brigades  holding  the  line  from 
Chattanooga  Creek  to  the  road  leading  up,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountain.  This  was  a  road  of  easy  grade  communicating  with  the 
summit  by  a  serpentine  route  up  the  mountain  side.  It  formed 
Stevenson’s  line  of  communication  with  the  main  body  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  on  Missionary  Ridge.  With  this  road  cut  off,  the  only 
other  communications,  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  up  the  mountain 
would  be  by  two  or  three  trails  hardly  admitting  the  passage  of  more 
than  one  man  at  a  time. 

The  west  side  of  the  mountain  was  still  more  difficult.  It  was  so 
steep  as  to  be  almost  impassable  an3Avhere,  even  for  men  on  foot. 

It  was  covered  with  boulders  and  thickets,  with  here  afld  there  rocky 
precipices,  around  which  one  who  undertook  the  ascent  must  climb, 
using  both  hands  and  feet  to  keep  from  falling.  There  was  no  road. 
Even  the  two  or  three  footpaths  were  held  at  the  top  by  Confederate 
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pickets.  The  shelf  on  the  north  end  of  the  mountain,  held  by  Steven¬ 
son’s  two  brigades,  was  flanked  on  either  side  by  precipices.  On  the 
south  the  cliff  rose  bolt  upright  in  a  palisade  of  rock,  for  four  hundred 
feet  or  more,  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  On  the  north  side  the 
surface  fell  off  steeply,  amid  thickets  of  rock  and  underbrush,  for  six 
hundred  feet  to  a  shelf.  And  then,  from  this  shelf,  a  precipice  went 
straight  down  for  two  hundred  feet  to  the  bed  of  the  railroad,  on  the 
margin  of  the  river.  It  was  on  this  shelf  that  a  farmer  named  Craven 
had  cut  away  the  timber  and  cleared  the  surface  of  rocks  and  built 
himself  a  home.  The  location,  however,  was  more  to  be  prized  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  scenery  than  for  the  fertility  of  its  sod.  The  house  had 
been  taken  by  the  Confederate  General  Walthall  for  his  headquarters. 
And  he  divined  that  any  attempt  to  take  this  point  of  the  mountain 
must  be  by  crossing  this  shelf.  So  the  slope  of  the  shelf  was  covered 
by  well-planned  and  equally  well-constructed  defences.  There  was  a 
continuous  line  of  earthworks  running  north  and  south  with  the 
direction  of  the  mountain.  On  each  flank  were  rifle-pits  and  side- 
works  for  batteries,  walls  of  stone  and  an  abatis,  so  as  to  guard  against 
an  attack  from  either  Chattanooga  or  the  Lookout  Valley.  While 
lower  down  the  slope  were  redoubts,  redans  and  pits,  from  which  to 
repel  an  approach  from  the  direction  of  the  river.  In  both  valleys 
there  were  other  earthworks.  So  that  Lookout  Mountain,  though 
far-famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  as  it  looked  down  on  its  winding 
river  describing  the  Indian’s  shoe  at  its  base  and  out  over  Walden’s 
Ridge  beyond,  with  its  wealth  of  pines,  was  just  now  presenting  a  hard 
front  to  this  new  invader.  But  before  the  day  closed  he  was  to  add 
to  this  region  of  poetry  and  song  a  new  charm — the  field  of  the  most 
picturesque  battle  of  the  war. 

The  region  that  morning  was  enveloped  in  fog.  And  a  drizzling 
mist  was  falling,  rendering  objects  invisible  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
a  hundred  yards.  This  favoured  the  plan  to  carry  the  point  of  the 
mountain.  Stevenson  on  the  crest,  where  he  had  his  headquarters, 
could  not  see  what  was  going  on  below.  Nor  could  the  troops  on  the 
shelf,  half-way  down,  see  the  movements  of  Hooker’s  men  in  the  valley. 
Even  those  in  the  valley  were  ignorant  of  the  web  that  was  weaving 
about  them.  The  movements  of  Hooker  came  as  a  complete  surprise. 

Geary  crossed  the  creek  and  fell  upon  the  pickets,  forty-two  in 
number,  on  that  side,  and  captured  them  without  firing  a  shot.  His 
right  pushed  resolutely  up  the  mountain  till  it  reached  the  palisades 
that  supported  the  crest  and  surrounded  that  part  of  the  mountain. 
The  left  stretched  out  to  the  valley  below.  Thus  drawn  out,  the  line 
swept  down  the  side,  surprising  and  capturing  the  pickets  it  met.  But 
it  was  slow  work,  for  the  ground  over  which  they  moved  could  be  passed 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Cruft  below  had  attempted  to  cross, 
and  was  fired  upon  by  the  picket.  The  firing  alarmed  the  Confederates 
higher  up  in  their  camps  on  the  mountain,  and  immediately  they  were 
seen  filing  down  the  connecting  footpath  and  moving  into  the  rifle-pits 
and  breastworks  about  the  bridge.  Numbers  established  themselves 
behind  the  embankment  of  the  railroad,  whence  they  could,  without 
exposure,  sweep  the  ground  for  three  or  four  hundred  yards  over  which 
Cruft’s  men  must  advance.  Hooker,  seeing  this,  trained  his  artillery 
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upon  them,  and  so  as  to  sweep  the  path  they  had  followed  down  the 
mountain.  The  latter  would  prevent  a  retreat.  Cruft  all  the  time 
was  keeping  them  under  the  fire  of  his  men.  But  Hooker,  seeing  that 
neither  side  could  safely  move  there,  directed  Osterhaus  to  send  a 
brigade,  under  cover  of  the  trees  and  the  hill  in  the  rear,  about  eight 
hundred  yards  higher  up  the  creek,  to  build  a  new  bridge.  This  was 
completed  by  eleven  o’clock,  and  Geary  coming  down,  Osterhaus 
crossed  to  him,  and  rmiting,  they  quickly  surrounded  and  captured  the 
force  opposing  Cruft.  Then  he  crossed. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  valley,  Geary’s  right  on  the  mountain 
had  pushed  on,  keeping  close  up  to  the  palisades  to  the  west  of  the 
Craven  shelf,  and  passing  directly  imder  the  guns  on  the  summit. 
Here  the  fire  from  above  and  the  rocks  that  were  thrown  down  could 
not  reach.  The  line  climbed  over  ledges  and  boulders  into  ravines  and 
out  again,  plunging  into  and  through  thickets  and  briars.  But  it 
kept  on,  and  in  doing  so  the  right  still  held  the  advance.  Every  pace 
it  made  gave  it  the  advantage  in  progress,  in  a  ratio  of  nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  over  the  centre,  and  double  that  over  the  left.  In  this  manner, 
but  maintaining  a  good  line,  they  reached  the  shelf  where  the  Con¬ 
federates  were  entrenched.  Here  they  met  further  resistance.  But 
whenever  the  centre  attacked  the  Confederates  in  front,  Geary’s  right 
was  always  on  their  flank  and  with  an  enfilading  fire  compelled  them 
to  yield.  Thus  every  position  after  a  brief  resistance  was  surrendered. 
Walthall  was  reinforced  by  a  part  of  the  brigade  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  But  Geary’s  men  were  full  of  spirit.  They  disregarded 
the  sharpshooters,  who  could  only  get  an  aim  in  the  intervals  of  the 
fog-drifts.  They  advanced  in  the  face  of  heavy  musketry  volleys. 
Animated  by  the  cheers  of  the  officers  and  aided  by  the  enfilading 
fire  of  the  right,  they  hurled  themselves  upon  the  Confederate  front, 
surmounted  the  abatis  and  the  stone  walls,  and  went  pell-mell  over  the 
carefully  constructed  works.  They,  hand  to  hand,  disputed  for  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  trenches.  Walthall’s  men,  surprised  and  irresolute,  offered 
but  a  brief  resistance.  Some  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered 
and  others  fled.  It  took  less  than  fifteen  minutes  to  capture  the  works 
after  the  lines  became  engaged.  Walthall  was  driven  from  the  walls 
and  pits  about  the  Craven  house. 

After  two  or  three  short,  sharp  conflicts,  the  plateau  was  cleared 
and  the  Confederates  were  hurried  in  numbers  into  the  Chattanooga 
valley.  It  was  only  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  farther 
pursuit  was  arrested  by  darkness.  The  clouds  which  enveloped  the 
mountains  in  the  morning  continued  aU  day,  except  for  about  an  hour 
just  before  noon.  By  two  o’clock  of  the  short  November  day  they 
had  gradually  settled  in  the  vaUey  so  thick  and  so  dark  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mountain  as  completely  to  veil  it  from  the  view  of  the  troops 
on  the  mountain.  To  follow  the  Confederates  farther  in  this  darkness, 
over  the  rough  mountain  side,  with  the  uncertainty  of  what  was  to 
be  met  in  the  vaUey,  was  considered  too  hazardous.  So  having  cleared 
the  plateau,  the  evening  was  spent  in  strengthening  this  position. 

Stevenson  had  fought  the  battle  with  only  Walthall’s  four  brigades. 
He  had  feared  to  withdraw  the  two  from  the  east  foot  of  the  mountain 
lest  his  line  of  retreat  would  be  thereby  lost.  At  2.30  p.m.  he  was 
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directed  by  Bragg  to  withdraw  from  the  mountain  entirely  and  across 
Chattanooga  Creek,  destroying  the  bridge  as  he  retired.  This  move¬ 
ment  was  commenced  at  ii  p.m.,  and  by  two  the  next  morning  the 
troops,  artillery  and  trains  were  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek  and  the 
bridge  destroyed.  They  left  behind  in  this  hasty  retreat  20,000  rations 
and  the  carnp  and  garrison  equipage  of  three  brigades.  And  some 
stragglers,  disheartened  at  the  continued  misadventures  of  the  war, 
and  willing  to  become  prisoners,  lingered  about  their  still  burning 
camp  fires  and  were  captured. 

Hooker’s  movements  had  not  been  visible  to  the  lines  about  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  except  when  the  fog  had  lifted  about  noon.  But  the  sound 
of  his  guns  had  been  distinctly  heard,  and  the  heavy  firing  had  awakened 
some  anxiety  as  well  as  curiosity.  At  5  p.m.  he  reported  his  success. 
With  the  night,  came  clearing  weather.  And  a  sharp,  cold  wind 
sprang  up,  that  drove  the  mist  away.  The  men  suffered  severely 
from  the  penetrating  blasts  that  swept  around  the  point  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  They  had  gone  into  the  battle  with  only  light  blouses,  which 
the  drizzling  mists  had  wet  through.  And  they  were  now  without 
blankets.  Fires  were  built  in  the  ravines  and  sheltered  nooks  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  bright,  blazing  heaps  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the  forest 
reaching  in  a  string  from  the  mouth  of  Chattanooga  Creek  to  the  rocl^ 
palisades  under  Lookout  Point,  showed  the  line  that  had  been  gained. 

Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  army, 
describmg  the  work  accomplished,  in  a  communication  to  Secretary 
Stanton,  wrote  :  The  day  has  been  one  of  driving  mists  and  rains,  and 
much  of  Hooker  s  battle  was  fought  above  the  clouds,  which  concealed 
him  from  our  view,  but  from  which  his  musketry  was  heard.  At  night- 
all  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  full  moon,  the  “  hunter’s  moon,”  shone 
upon  the  beautiful  scene.  Till  i  a.m.  twinkling  sparks  upon  the 
mountain  side  showed  that  picket  skirmishing  was  still  going  on  • 

^  unconsciously  given  the  battle  a  name,' 

which  it  stm  bears.  The  Battle  above  the  Clouds.’  At  daylight  on 
the  25th  the  Union  flag  was  seen  on  the  peak  of  Lookout.  Two 
regirnents,  the  8th  Kentucky  and  the  29  th  Pennsylvania,  had  been  sent 
to  take  the  top.  The  former,  having  the  shorter  route,  reached  Point 
Lookout  first  and  erected  their  flag.  And  so  from  the  gigantic  cliff 

height  against  the  sky  was  unfurled  the 
symbolic  flag  of  Cruft  s  division,  the  ‘  White  Star.’ 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

Thomas  carries  M^sionary  Ridge— Bragg  retreats— Pursued  to  Ringgold 
—Cleburne  s  Heroic  Defence  of  the  Pass. 

While  Sherman  and  Hooker  had  been  thus  occupied  on  the  24th 
Thomas  had  made  no  move  save  to  push  out  Howard  on  the  north 
end  of  his  Ime,  so  as  to  connect  with  Sherman  and  thus  make  the  line 
continuous.  Grant  now  held  a  line  from  Lookout  Point  below  to 
the  tunnel  above  Chattanooga.  Under  the  fog  and  mist  of  the  24th 
Sherman,  without  loss,  had  reached  the  position  he  had  been  ordered 
to  take,  by  3.30  p.m.  He  had  supposed  that  Missionary  Ridge  was 
continuous,  but  he  now  found  that  he  was  mistaken.  He  had  taken 
two  high  points  but  there  was  a  deep  depression  between  them  and 
the  pomt  immediately  south  occupied  by  the  Confederates.  Through 
this  depession  passed  the  tunnel  and  over  that  a  public  road  leading 
mom  Chattanooga  to  Chickamauga  Station  on  the  railroad  to  Atlanta 
Chickamauga  was  Bragg’s  depot,  and  the  public  road  was  the  line 
used  to  supply  his  army.  Threatening  this,  quickly  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  ot  the  Confederates  to  the  new  movement.  About  4  p  m  Hardee 
who  held  command  on  this  end  of  their  line,  attacked  Sherman’s  left’ 
near  the  road,  and  a  smart  engagement  with  artillery  and  musketry 
ensued.  But  he  could  not  drive  Sherman  away.  And  night  coming 
on  he  withdrew.  Sherman’s  line  now  extended  from  the  Chickamauga 
on  the  east  to  the  Tennessee  on  the  west,  and  crossed  the  ridge  iust 
north  of  the  tunnel.  Though  the  position  on  the  ridge  was  not  what 
had  been  expected,  it  was  so  important  that  he  ordered  it  fortified. 
He  reported  to  Grant,  and  was  directed  to  attack  the  Confederate 
position  beyond  the  tunnel  at  daylight. 

Before  dawn  he  was  in  the  saddle  and  had  visited  the  different 
parts  of  his  line.  Three  brigades  occupied  the  hills  gained;  M.  L. 
Smith  held  the  east  face  of  the  ridge,  supported  by  Lightburn  and 
Loomis  the  west,  supported  by  J.  E.  Smith.  Between  the  two  ’Corse 
was  to  move  directly  against  the  Confederate  position.  The  faces 
were  steep  ,  that  to  the  west  partially  cleared,  that  to  the  east  covered 
with  the  native  forest.  The  crest  was  narrow  and  wooded.  The 
extreme  point  next  to  Sherman  was  held  by  Cleburne,  with  a  breast¬ 
work  of  logs  and  earth,  fiUed  with  men  and  two  guns.  On  a  still 
higher  hill  back  of  this  was  another  work,  which  had  a  plunging  fire 
on  the  hiU  in  dispute  and  beyond  to  where  Corse  stoo^.  The  gorge 
between,  through  which  the  tunnel  and  road  passed,  was  also  occupied 
on  its  front  by  a  Confederate  force.  This  was  to  resist  any  attempt 
to  take  the  road  and  thus  close  their  line  of  communication  with 
Chickamauga  Station.  The  whole  of  Sherman’s  line  was  to  move 
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forward  together  and  attempt  to  sweep  the  Confederates  from  the 
front  and  gain  the  hill. 

The  day  dawned  bright  and  clear,  and  the  sun  had  hardly  risen 
when  Corse’s  bugler  sounded  the  ‘  Forward.’  The  line  in  the  centre 
moved  down  the  north  face  of  the  gorge  and  up  that  of  the  Confederates, 
Corse  leading  amid  a  blaze  of  fire  from  the  fort.  It  advanced  to  within 
eighty  yards  of  the  entrenchments,  where  a  secondary  crest  was  gained 
and  held.  Behind  this  he  formed  and  asked  for  reinforcements. 
They  were  sent.  But  the  space  where  he  stood  was  so  confined  that  it 
could  not  be  held  long  in  this  crowded  condition  with  the  Confederate 
artillery  and  musketry  concentrating  their  fire  upon  it.  From  here. 
Corse,  a  brave  and  determined  man,  made  an  assault  upon  the  works, 
as  soon  as  his  new  troops  could  be  placed  in  line.  A  severe  conflict 
ensued,  w’hich  lasted  more  than  an  hour.  M.  L.  Smith  advanced  on 
the  east  side,  and  Loomis  on  the  west.  There  were  four  guns  on  one  hiU, 
in  the  rear,  and  a  battery  on  the  other.  They  poured  their  fire,  over 
Corse’s  men,  into  the  top  of  the  Confederate  hill.  The  fight  raged 
furiously;  but  about  ten  o’clock  Corse  received  a  wound  and  was 
carried  from  the  field.  He  was  greatly  loved  by  his  men,  and  for  a 
moment  the  line  wavered.  But  it  quickly  rallied,  and  the  command 
devolving  on  Colonel  Walcutt  of  the  46th  Ohio,  he  pressed  the 
line  forward  at  all  points,  and  was  supported  vigorously  by  Loomis 
and  M.  L.  Smith.  General  J.  E.  Smith  ordered  up  two  brigades  and 
sent  them  across  the  field,  on  the  west  face,  towards  the  Confederate 
position.  They  moved  up  under  a  heavy  fire  and  joined  Walcutt’s 
right.  But  the  crest  here  was  so  narrow  that  they  necessarily  occupied 
the  west  face  of  the  hill,  and  the  Confederates,  who  had  been  massed 
in  the  tunnel-gorge  under  cover  of  the  ground  and  thick  bushes,  now 
suddenly  rushed  on  the  rear  of  this  command.  And  this  unexpected 
attack  disconcerted  the  men  and  they  feU  back  across  the  field  in 
some  disorder.  The  Confederates  attempted  to  pursue,  but  were  in 
turn  caught  in  the  flank  by  the  fire  of  a  Union  brigade  on  a  crest 
in  the  rear  and  were  hastily  driven  to  cover  behind  the  hill. 

Pat  Cleburne,  who  held  the  position  in  front,  was  one  of  the  most 
resourceful  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  army.  His  sturdy  worth  had 
earned  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  ‘  Stonewall  Jackson  of  the  West.’ 
He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth  and  had  served  as  a  private  in  the  British 
army.  Later,  coming  to  America,  but  still  following  his  fighting 
propensity,  he  had  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Helena,  Arkansas. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  army,  where  the  force  of  his  own  character  soon  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  major-general.  He  had  no  superior  in  either  army  as 
a  rough-and-ready  fighter.  On  the  hiU  behind  him  was  Hardee,  who 
was  in  command  over  that  end  of  the  line.  Seeing  the  stubbornness  of 
the  conflict,  Hardee  was  endeavouring  to  aid  Cleburne  by  pouring  an 
artillery  fire  over  the  heads  of  his  men  into  Sherman’s  troops  beyond. 
Bragg,  seeing  that  his  communications  were  endangered,  was  sending 
column  after  column  of  troops  from  other  parts  of  his  line  to  their 
support.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  right,  where  the  sturdy  Con¬ 
federate  fighter  was  holding  his  own.  He  skilfully  placed  the  re¬ 
inforcements  that  were  sent  so  as  to  maintain  his  front.  Here  was  a 
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constant  blaze  of  fire.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  the  men  were 
exhausting  their  ammunition,  and  might  become  discouraged  at  the 
length  of  the  contest,  and  a  charge  over  the  works  was  urged.  It  was 
made  with  a  will,  but  Cleburne  was  driven  back.  Here  he  lost  two 
of  his  best  officers,  Brigadier-General  J.  A.  Smith,  the  commander  of 
the  Texan  Brigade,  which  had  been  as  his  good  right  arm  aU  day,  and 
Colonel  R.  Q.  Mills,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  his  brigade, 
as  will  be  remembered,  when  General  Deshler  fell  at  Chickamauga. 
But  before  Cleburne  also  fell  some  of  Sherman's  best  officers.  Among 
his  killed  were  five  heads  of  regiments  and  among  the  wounded  five 
more.  Among  his  wounded  were  also  Brigadier-Generals  Giles  A. 
Smith,  Corse  and  Matthias.  But  the  fatalities  were  far  greater,  as 
they  usually  are,  among  the  private  soldiers,  and  here  Sherman 
suffered  most,  because  his  men  were  unprotected  by  trenches. 

Sherman  had  watched  the  changing  tides  of  the  battle  from  an 
elevation  in  the  rear.  An  attack  by  Thomas  '  early  in  the  day  '  had 
been  promised  as  a  diversion  in  his  favour.  But  no  attack  by  Thomas 
had  been  made.  As  column  after  column  streamed  into  the  trenches 
in  his  front  and  gun  after  gun  concentrated  its  fire  upon  his  unsheltered 
line,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  valley  in  eager  search  for  help.  At 
12.45  he  asked  Grant,  ‘  Where  is  Thomas  ?  '  Fifteen  minutes  later, 
Thomas,  at  Grant’s  suggestion,  answered,  ‘  I  am  here ;  my  right  is 
closing  in  from  Lookout  Mountain  toward  Missionary  Ridge.’  The 
hours  wore  on  and  the  fight  continued,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of 
help.  Sherman  felt  he  could  do  no  more.  Charges  had  been  made 
and  failed.  Cleburne,  entrenched  behind  his  logs,  refused  to  be  driven. 
Sherman’s  men,  protected  by  the  rise  in  the  slope,  behind  which  they 
had  taken  refuge,  could  not  be  dislodged.  Each  was  pouring  its  fire 
into  the  other,  whenever  a  head  appeared.  The  parts  of  the  line  held 
by  Loomis  and  M.  L.  Smith  had  stood  firm.  Every  effort  to  drive 
them  back  was  a  failure.  But  no  one  dared  go  forward.  It  was  now 
three  o’clock  and  Sherman  realised  that  the  endurance  even  of  the 
best  men  had  its  limits.  And  as  he  stood  looking  down,  in  the  bright 
sunlight,  upon  Orchard  Knob,  where  he  knew  Grant  and  Thomas  were, 
and  then  along  their  front,  where  he  could  see  the  dark  lines  of  blue 
standing  idly  on  their  arms,  he  could  not  suppress  an  inward  question. 

But  Grant  too  had  been  impatiently  watching.  He  had  ordered 
Hooker  that  morning  at  daylight,  leaving  only  a  guard  on  the  mountain, 
to  move  down  with  the  rest  of  his  force  and  cross  Chattanooga  Creek 
and  then,  through  Rossville,  advance  against  Bragg’s  left  on  the  south 
end  of  Missionary  Ridge.  He  thought  Bragg’s  centre  was  still  too 
strong  to  be  carried  by  an  assault.  It  was  difficult  of  access.  Five 
hundred  feet  of  an  ascent  had  to  be  climbed  through  timber,  over 
rocks  and  fallen  trees.  There  were  two  lines  of  entrenchments,  a 
lighter  one  in  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  and  a  strong  one  at 
the  summit  running  along  its  whole  length,  filled  with  troops,  well  con¬ 
nected  by  an  easy  road  along  the  crest,  and  bristling  with  fifty  guns. 
Both  lines  would  have  to  be  carried.  Grant’s  plan  was  to  have  Sherman 
assault  on  one  end  of  this  line  at  daylight  and  compel  Bragg  to  with¬ 
draw  troops  from  his  centre  to  support  that  flank,  and,  shortly  after, 
have  Hooker  assault  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  and  compel  Bragg 
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to  withdraw  more  troops  from  his  centre  to  support  that  flank  ;  and 
then  have  Thomas  assault  the  centre,  thus  weakened  by  two  with¬ 
drawals,  and  carry  it  by  storm.  Sherman  had  fulfilled  his  part  of  this 
plan,  but  Grant  had  watched  in  vain  for  Hooker.  He  had  been 
delayed  four  hours  in  building  the  bridge  over  Chattanooga  Creek, 
that  Stevenson  had  destroyed  on  his  retreat.  But  Grant  did  not  know 
this.  And  he  had  seen  the  columns  streaming  to  the  support  of  Cle¬ 
burne  ;  he  had  seen  Corse  advance  and  fall  back ;  he  had  seen  J.  E. 
Smith  move  up  in  support,  the  assault  on  his  front  and  rear,  and  had 
witnessed  his  retreat,  and  he  had  then  sent  Baird  from  Thomas’  line 
to  relieve  Sherman.  And,  when  this  was  done,  he  had  again  seen 
Bragg  send  more  troops  from  his  centre  to  Cleburne.  Grant  felt  that 
Sherman  could  not  hold  out  much  longer  and  that  Hooker  must 
certainly  be  near  at  hand.  It  was  now  past  three  o’clock,  and  the 
assault  of  Thomas,  if  longer  delayed,  would  be  prevented  by  darkness. 
He  therefore  gave  Thomas  the  order  to  advance. 

His  line  as  formed  was  with  Baird  on  the  east  end,  next  Sherman, 
then  Wood,  Sheridan  and  Johnson,  in  succession  to  the  west.  They 
were  to  advance  with  a  double  line  of  skirmishers  thrown  out,  followed, 
within  easy  supporting  distance,  by  the  whole  line.  They  were  to  carry 
the  rifle-pits  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  and  then  halt  and  await  further 
orders.  Sherman,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  at  last  saw  the  line  start,  with 
a  white  line  of  musketry  fire,  in  front  of  Orchard  Knob,  extending 
farther  and  farther  right  and  left  and  on.  He  could  only  hear  a  faint 
echo  of  sound,  but  enough  was  seen  to  satisfy  him  that  Thomas  was 
moving.  He  knew  that  his  own  attack  had  drawn  masses  of  Bragg’s 
troops  to  that  end  of  his  line  and  felt  certain  of  the  result. 

Thomas’  line  went  forward  with  a  cheer.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  the  spirit  of  emulation  felt  in  this  line  that  day.  The  giving  to 
Sherman’s  command,  from  another  department,  the  responsible 
position  on  the  east,  and  to  Hooker’s,  from  still  another,  the  post  of 
honour  on  the  west,  while  they,  of  the  military  district  in  which  they 
were  operating,  were  kept  idly  standing  in  the  trenches  without  being 
asked  to  fight,  had  touched  a  tender  chord.  They  seemed  to  realise  what 
Grant  felt,  as  he  afterwards  told  Sherman,  ‘  that  the  men  of  Thomas’ 
army  had  been  so  demoralised  by  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  that  he 
feared  they  could  not  be  got  out  of  their  trenches.’  So  he  was  letting 
them  stay  there  and  giving  them  an  object  lesson  in  how  to  fight. 
Soldiers  like  Thomas  and  Sheridan  might  easily  resent  such  imputations. 

Once  started,  the  line  went  forward  with  a  rush,  as  if  bent  on  giving 
some  others  an  object  lesson.  They  ‘  drove  the  enemy  from  the  rifle- 
pits  at  the  base  of  the  ridge  like  bees  from  a  hive,’  as  Grant  expressed 
it.  Here  they  stopped  but  a  moment,  till  all  were  in  line,  and  then 
over  the  trench  they  went,  first  one  regiment  and  then  another, 
cheering  as  they  advanced,  and  following  closely  the  retreating  Con¬ 
federates,  up  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain,  over  logs  and  rocks. 
Fearful  volleys  of  grape  and  canister  and  musketry  belched  from  the 
still  well-filled  trenches  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  The  sight  was 
fearful.  It  was  a  mystery  how  any  one  could  live  through  it.  But 
the  l^ng  line  went  on  without  a  waver.  The  crest  was  carried  in  six 
places  almost  simultaneously.  The  Confederates  made  a  brief  struggle 
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for  this  last  line,  and  then  broke  in  retreat.  Regiments  were  captured 
almost  entire.  Batteries  were  taken  and  the  guns  were  turned  right 
and  left  against  their  late  supports.  Barely  an  hour  elapsed,  after 
the  signal  for  the  charge  had  sounded  from  Orchard  Knob,  tiU  Thomas’ 
line  held  the  ridge. 

Hardee,  leaving  his  position  on  the  right,  had  hurried  down  the 
ridge,  when  he  first  heard  the  heavy  firing  in  that  direction.  He 
reached  the  centre  to  find  it  had  nearly  aU  fallen  back.  By  a  prompt 
movement,  he  threw  Cheatham’s  division  directly  across  the  ridge. 
Thus  by  a  decided  stand  he  checked  the  advance  in  his  direction  and 
held  his  own  force  intact.  AU  to  the  left  was  routed  and  in  rapid  flight. 
Nearly  all  the  artiUery  was  abandoned  by  its  infantry  support  and 
lost.  Bragg  sought  to  stay  the  panic  that  had  seized  his  men,  but  it 
was  in  vain.  Each  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  his  own  personal 
safety.  One  brigade,  Bates’,  stiU  seeming  to  have  maintained  its 
organisation,  was  ordered  to  hold  a  position  covering  a  road  of  retreat 
for  Breckinridge,  and  orders  were  sent  to  him  and  Hardee  to  retire 
upon  the  depot  at  Chickamauga.  Protected  by  this  smaU  command, 
the  routed  left  made  its  way  there  in  great  disorder.  It  being  near 
nightfall  and  the  roads  fuUy  known  to  them,  and  equally  unknown  to 
their  pursuers,  their  escape  was  thus  materiaUy  aided. 

But  Hardee’s  men  were  in  better  hands.  When  he  first  left  the 
right  he  sent  word  to  Cleburne  to  move  to  the  centre  all  the  troops 
he  could  spare — ^that  the  line  was  hard  pressed  there.  Cleburne 
promptly  started  two  brigades  and  went  along  to  push  them  forward. 
But  before  he  had  gone  far  he  received  a  second  dispatch  with  the 
appaUing  news  that  Grant  had  pierced  the  centre  and  broken  through 
their  line.  He  promptly  formed  a  division  across  the  ridge  to  ward 
off  any  attack  upon  himself,  and  then  coolly  sent  in  retreat  all  the 
vehicles  that  could  be  spared.  He  dispatched  one  force  to  guard  the 
ShaUow  Ford  Bridge  by  which  he  must  cross  the  Chickamauga  and 
another  to  dispute  the  Union  advance  along  the  road  to  it.  A  picked 
brigade  was  designated  to  remain  in  position  and  bring  up  the  rear ; 
and  soon  after  nightfall,  with  the  rest  of  his  command,  he  quietly 
withdrew  from  the  hni  they  had  held  so  well.  He  followed  the  army 
across  the  Chickamauga.  And  by  nine  o’clock  everything  was  across 
except  the  dead,  and  a  few  stragglers  lingering  here  and  there  under 
the  shadow  of  the  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  being  captured. 

The  next  morning  Sherman  moved  into  the  vacant  trenches  that 
he  had  tried  in  vain  to  capture  the  day  before.  The  assault  by  Thomas, 
which  had  made  this  possible,  has  been  reckoned,  by  military  critics,  one 
of  the  most  famous  in  history.  The  forces  opposed  were  not  unequally 
matched.  Thomas  had  four  divisions.  But  one  brigade  of  Johnson’s 
had  been  left  to  guard  the  trenches  at  Orchard  Knob.  In  his  front, 
Bragg  had  three  divisions,  but  one  of  them,  Anderson’s,  was  unusually 
large.  Besides,  Bragg’s  troops  were  behind  breastworks  that  also 
covered  artiUery.  He  was  holding  the  crest  of  a  slope  up  which 
Thomas  must  advance.  This  was  an  enormous  advarttage  to  Bragg — 
one  which,  it  wUl  be  remembered,  Sherman  had  in  vain  tried  to  over¬ 
come,  along  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  Yazoo  River,  when  he  attempted 
to  take  Vicksburg. 
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Bragg  himself  is  conclusive  upon  this  question.  In  his  report,  he 
says  :  ‘No  satisfactory  excuse  can  possibly  be  given  for  the  shameful 
conduct  of  our  troops  on  the  left  in  allowing  their  line  to  be  penetrated. 
The  position  was  one  which  ought  to  have  been  held  by  a  line  of 
skirmishers  against  any  assaulting  column ;  and  wherever  resistance 
was  made,  the  enemy  fled  in  disorder  after  suffering  heavy  loss.  Those 
who  reached  the  ridge  did  so  in  a  condition  of  exhaustion  from  the 
great  physical  exertion  in  climbing,  which  rendered  them  powerless, 
and  the  slightest  effort  would  have  destroyed  them.’  He  was  here 
speaking  of  that  part  of  the  line  to  the  left  of  Hardee. 

He  undertakes  to  account  for  ‘  this  great  disaster  and  disgrace,’  as 
he  terms  it.  ‘  But  one  possible  reason,’  he  says,  ‘  presents  itself  to  my 
mind  in  explanation  of  this  bad  conduct  in  veteran  troops,  who  had 
never  before  failed  in  any  duty  assigned  them,  however  difficult  or 
hazardous.  They  had  for  two  days  confronted  the  enemy,  marshalling 
his  immense  forces  in  plain  view,  and  exhibiting  to  their  sight  such  a 
superiority  in  numbers  as  may  have  intimidated  weak-minded  and 
untried  soldiers ;  but  our  veterans  had  so  often  encountered  similar 
hosts  when  the  strength  of  position  was  against  us,  and  with  perfect 
success,  that  not  a  doubt  crossed  my  mind.’  Doubtless  this  was  one 
reason  for  the  defeat.  The  contour  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
Confederate  line  gave  the  troops  there  a  view  of  only  short  reaches. 
This  dwarfed  the  estimates  of  their  own  number  and  equipment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prominent  position  occupied  by  the  Union  line, 
on  the  secondary  ridge  in  the  valley,  gave  every  Confederate  soldier 
on  that  part  of  Bragg’s  line  a  full  view  of  Thomas’  four  divisions. 
They  had  probably  discussed  the  number  in  those  divisions  until  they 
were  persuaded  that  they  could  not  cope  with  them.  And,  therefore, 
many  were,  doubtless,  ready  to  yield  without  a  struggle.  Grant  had 
60,000  men,  Bragg  about  half  as  many. 

But  there  were  other  causes  for  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  that 
Bragg  ignores.  One  was  his  own  faulty  management  of  his  forces. 
He  had  sent  away  his  best  corps  and  his  best  corps  commander, 
Longstreet,  upon  the  eve  of  the  battle,  when  he  needed  all  the  troops 
he  could  muster.  The  loss  of  25,000  soldiers  from  his  line  was  severely 
felt,  for  it  was  this  that  gave  Grant’s  army  the  preponderance  in 
numbers.  The  mistake  becomes  the  more  apparent  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  accomplished  nothing  where  they  went.  Another 
cause  was  Bragg’s  faulty  arrangement  of  his  two  lines.  One  was  on 
the  crest,  the  other  was  at  the  base  of  a  steep,  rocky  descent,  more  than 
a  fourth  of  a  mile  away,  and  to  the  front.  When  the  lower  line  broke 
and  fled,  as  he  should  have  seen  it  must  do,  when  out-numbered  by 
Thomas,  it  had  to  retreat  to  the  crest,  and,  if  followed,  would  always 
be  between  the  guns  there  and  its  pursuers.  The  artillery  and  the 
infantry  on  the  crest  could  not  fire  a  shot  at  a  Union  soldier  without 
the  almost  equal  certainty  of  killing  one  of  Bragg’s.  He  should  have 
remembered  that  the  feelings  of  his  men  would  revolt  from  this,  and 
that,  by  creating  such  a  situation,  he  really  prevented  his  men  from 
shooting  with  effect.  It  was  this  that  did  prevent  them  from  doing  as 
great  execution  as  did  Pemberton  at  Vicksburg  when  pitted  against 
Sherman. 
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This  played  an  important  part  in  reducing  the  losses  of  Thomas. 
Though  there  was  a  larger  expenditure  of  ammunition  by  Bragg’s  line 
on  the  crest,  many  of  the  volleys  of  grape  and  canister  as  well  as 
musketry  must  have  gone  over  the  heads  of  Thomas’  troops,  for  his 
fatalities  were  surprisingly  small.  The  bulk  of  the  losses  were  in 
Sheridan’s  and  Wood’s  divisions.  The  loss  of  the  former  was  135 
killed  and  1,151  wounded;  that  of  the  latter  was  150  killed  and  851 
wounded;  making  an  aggregate  of  2,257.  They  had  14,424  men 
engaged.  This  shows  a  loss  of  about  14  per  cent.  While  Sherman 
had  6,000  engaged  in  storming  the  bluffs  at  Vicksburg  and  lost  1,929, 
about  33  per  cent. 

It  was  a  case  where  the  safest  place  in  the  battle  was  nearest  the 
front,  the  reverse  of  what  is  usually  true.  The  trenches  first  taken 
afforded  no  protection.  They  were  not  designed  to  protect  against 
a  fire  from  the  crest.  To  stay  there,  as  commanded,  was  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered,  without  the  power  of  doing  execution  in  return,  a  position  which 
soldiers  abhor.  They  saw  this  quickly,  and  with  a  common  impulse, 
such  as  sometimes  seizes  men  in  the  lines,  realising  what  the  order 
should  have  been,  they  went  forward.  Grant  saw  them  going,  and 
turning  sharply  to  Thomas,  who  stood  at  his  side,  asked,  ‘  By  whose 
orders  are  those  troops  going  up  the  hill  ?  ’  Thomas,  seeing  the 
situation,  answered,  ‘  Probably  their  own.’  Grant  remarked  that  ‘  It 
was  all  right  if  it  turned  out  all  right.  But,’  he  added  significantly,  ‘  if 
not,  some  one  will  suffer.’  But  it  turned  out  ‘  aU  right.’  And  Grant, 
in  his  ofbcial  report,  complimented  the  troops  for  going  on  without 
orders.  And  Thomas,  after  reviewing  the  events  of  the  preceding 
days  in  which  his  command  participated,  remarked  that  the  original 
plan  ‘  was  somewhat  modified  to  meet  and  take  advantage  of  emer¬ 
gencies.’  But  he  quietly  added  that  he  believed  it  could  not  possibly 
have  led  to  more  successful  results. 

The  results  could  hardly  have  been  more  successful.  Sheridan, 
after  the  crest  was  taken,  pushed  on  over  Missionary  Ridge  on  the 
Chickamauga  Station  road,  skirmishing  constantly  with  Bragg’s 
rear  guard  till  they  reached  a  high  ridge  a  mile  back,  on  which  the 
Confederates  had  posted  artillery  and  made  a  stand.  Here  he  sent 
troops  to  the  right  and  left  and  was  closing  up  in  front  when,  seeing 
they  were  about  to  be  surrounded,  the  Confederates,  after  a  brief  fight, 
withdrew.  Sheridan  pursued  till  they  crossed  the  Chickamauga,  and 
then  he  returned  to  Chattanooga.  He  had  captured  seventeen  pieces 
of  artillery  and  1,762  prisoners. 

The  next  day  Sherman  and  Hooker  pursued  them  beyond  the 
Chickamauga,  the  former  on  the  Chickamauga  Station  road  and  the 
latter  by  the  road  leading  from  Rossville  to  GraysviUe.  Sherman  sent 
Howard  to  destroy  the  railroad  between  Dalton  and  Cleveland  and 
thus  cut  off  communication  between  Bragg  and  Longstreet.  Hooker 
went  on  to  the  pass  in  the  mountains  near  Ringgold.  In  this  gap, 
not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  northern  end,  were  crowded 
a  wagon  road,  a  railroad  and  a  good-sized  creek,  one  of  the  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Chickamauga.  The  gap  is  about  half  a  mile  through, 
and  its  southern  mouth  is  so  cut  up  by  the  windings  of  the  creek  that 
three  bridges  on  the  public  road  have  to  be  crossed  within  half  a  mile 
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of  that  end.  Till  it  reaches  here,  the  creek  hugs  the  southern  face, 
leaving  the  two  roads  against  the  other  face.  The  gap  and  the  hiUs 
on  either  side,  rising  to  a  height  of  400  to  500  feet,  were  thinly  wooded 
except  at  the  northern  entrance,  where  there  was  a  heavy  fringe  of 
young  timber.  Behind  this  young  timber,  Cleburne  had  posted  his 
men  with  two  Napoleon  guns  screened  by  piles  of  withered  branches 
placed  in  front.  On  either  face  he  had  posted  a  regiment  as  a  concealed 
guard  to  prevent  his  position  in  the  ravine  being  turned.  A  similar 
precaution  had  been  taken  with  the  rear  mouth  to  prevent  tm-ning  in 
that  quarter.  With  only  a  stray  picket  here  and  there  in  sight,  it 
was  a  very  innocent-looking  but  a  very  dangerous  defile  to  attack  in 
front.  And  good  judgment  would  have  dictated  that  it  had  better 
be  turned. 

But  Hooker  that  morning  had  been  meeting  everywhere  evidences 
of  precipitate  flight — caissons,  wagons,  ambulances,  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  abandoned  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  retreat,  deserted 
camps  with  fires  still  burning,  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners  taken. 
As  he  reached  the  ford  and  the  bridge  south  of  Ringgold,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  gap,  he  found  them  held  by  a  body  of  Confederate  cavalry. 
They  discharged  their  arms  and  quickly  gave  way,  closely  pursued. 
They  cantered  through  the  gap  at  a  trot,  leaving  the  valley  to  the 
north  clear  of  Confederate  troops  ;  but  to  the  south  Cleburne  could  still 
see,  just  beyond  the  gap,  their  immense  train  struggling  through  the 
fords  of  the  creek  and  the  deep,  cut-up  roads  leading  to  Dalton.  And 
his  division,  silent  but  cool,  was  the  only  barrier  between  it  and  the 
flushed  and  eager  advance  of  Hooker.  The  scene  was  inspiring. 
When  Hooker’s  skirmishers  came  up  and  opened  fire  on  his  pickets, 
Cleburne  was  still  silent.  But  when  under  this  fire  a  line  of  battle  was 
placed  and  moved  forward,  exposing  its  right  flank,  at  canister  range, 
then  Cleburne  knew  that  his  time  had  come.  Five  or  six  rapid  dis¬ 
charges  broke  the  line  to  pieces  and  caused  Hooker’s  troops  to  run  to 
shelter  behind  the  railroad  embankment.  Efforts  to  turn  each  face  in 
succession,  and  still  another  to  turn  the  right  by  a  drive  yet  farther 
out,  were  all  repulsed.  On  the  left.  Hooker  got  possession  of  some 
buildings.  His  sharpshooters  turned  their  attention  to  picking  off 
Cleburne’s  gunners  from  this  seclusion.  At  length,  collecting  a  large 
number  behind  the  buildings,  they  made  a  charge  on  Cleburne’s 
skirmishers  on  the  left  of  the  raflroad.  But  Cleburne’s  guns  were 
quickly  trained  round  and  swept  them  at  quarter  range  with  canister 
and  solid  shot.  And  they  abandoned  their  colours  and  ran  to  shelter. 
Then  the  buildings  were  shelled.  Hooker,  seeing  that  it  was  useless 
to  attempt  to  dislodge,  without  artillery,  this  hard-fighting  Irishman, 
gave  instructions  for  no  advance  to  be  made,  for  aU  firing  to  be  dis¬ 
continued,  and  for  his  troops  to  act  only  on  the  defensive. 

At  noon,  Cleburne  received  a  dispatch  from  Hardee  saying  that 
the  trains  were  now  well  advanced  and  that  he  night  safely  withdraw. 
Accordingly,  after  having  held  the  gap  for  four  hours,  he  rebuilt  the 
screen  in  front  of  his  guns,  which  had  been  partially  blown  away, 
and  withdrew  his  pieces  and  his  brigades,  leaving  only  a  few  skir¬ 
mishers  to  hold  the  front.  He  crossed  the  creek,  and  having  now 
withdrawn  his  skirmishers,  he  fired  the  bridges  behind  him  and  took 
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up  a  new  position  on  some  wooded  hiUs  a  mile  in  the  rear.  Here  he 
was  not  disturbed.  Hooker  reported  his  losses  at  65  killed  and  377 
wounded,  ‘  half  of  the  latter  so  severely  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
them  conveyed  to  the  hospital  for  proper  treatment  ’ ;  Cleburne’s 
were  20  killed  and  190  wounded.  For  thus  saving  the  wagon  train 
and  the  artillery,  Cleburne  and  his  division  were  two  months  later 
given  a  vote  of  thanks  by  the  Confederate  Congress. 

Grant’s  losses  in  the  three  battles  were  757  killed,  4,529  wounded 
and  330  missing,  a  total  of  5,616.  Bragg  lost  361  killed  and  6,142  in 
captured,  339  of  the  latter  being  commissioned  officers.  He  also  lost 
40  pieces  of  artillery  and  7,000  stand  of  small  arms. 

Bragg  reached  Dalton,  thirteen  miles  south  of  Ringgold,  on 
November  27,  and  here,  two  days  later,  he  asked  to  be  relieved  from  his 
command.  ‘  My  first  estimate  of  our  disaster,’  he  wrote,  ‘  was  not  too 
large,  and  time  only  can  restore  order  and  morale.  All  possible  aid 
should  be  pushed  on  to  Resaca,  and  I  deem  it  due  to  the  cause  and  to 
myself  to  ask  for  relief  from  command,  and  an  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  defeat.’  This  dispatch  was  received  in  Richmond  on 
the  30th,  and  that  day  he  was  relieved  and  directed  to  turn  over  the 
command  to  General  Hardee,  the  officer  of  his  army  next  in  rank. 
Bragg  did  not  again  appear  in  active  service,  but  later  became  chief 
of  staff  to  President  Davis.  His  record  in  the  field  had  been  good 
till  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge.  But  here  he  met  a  crushing  blow 
and  his  retirement  followed.  And  yet  we  know  it  is  not  fair  to  attribute 
to  him  the  whole  fault. 

About  the  time  of  Cleburne’s  withdrawal.  Grant  arrived  at  the 
front  and  ordered  the  pursuit  to  be  discontinued.  When  Hooker  had 
found  he  could  not  dislodge  Cleburne,  he  telegraphed  Sherman  that 
he  wanted  him  to  come  forward  and  turn  the  position.  Sherman 
came  accordingly,  and  here  that  evening  he  met  Grant.  He  was 
ordered  to  send  his  artillery  and  wagons  back  to  Chattanooga  and  then 
destroy  the  railroad  to  the  State  line,  and  make  a  circuit  as  far  towards 
Knoxville  as  the  Hiwassee.  Hooker  was  instructed  to  remain  at 
Ringgold  during  the  29th  and  30th,  to  protect  Sherman’s  flank. 
Granger  had  already  been  ordered  to  Knoxville  to  relieve  Burnside. 
But  Sherman  had  hardly  reached  the  Hiwassee  when  he  was  met  by 
a  letter  from  Grant  saying  that  Burnside  was  completely  invested, 
and  that  his  provisions  would  only  last  till  December  3,  that  Granger 
had  been  sent  to  his  relief,  but  was  moving  so  slowly  that  there  were 
fears  that  he  would  not  reach  Knoxville  in  time,  and  that  at  any  rate 
he  did  not  have  the  20,000  troops  he  was  instructed  to  take.  Sherman 
was,  therefore,  ordered  to  take  command  of  all  the  troops  and  hurry 
to  Burnside’s  relief.  At  daylight  the  next  morning,  Sherman  crossed 
the  Hiwassee  and  sent  word  to  Granger  to  meet  him  with  his  command 
at  Philadelphia.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  he  rode  into  Knoxville. 
But  Longstreet,  advised  of  his  approach,  had  already  withdrawn  to 
the  north-east.  Granger  was  left  with  his  command.  And  Sherman 
with  the  rest  of  the  troops  returned  to  Chattanooga. 

Here  the  army  went  into  winter  quarters.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
troops  to  have  rest  after  their  hard  marches  and  battles,  and  for  supplies 
to  be  accumulated  before  another  campaign  could  be  undertaken. 
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The  next  move  would  be  against  Atlanta.  And  Chattanooga  must 
be  made  the  base.  Six  months’  food,  forage  and  clothing  would 
have  to  be  accumulated  there  in  advance.  It  would  not  be  safe  to 
attempt  the  movement  and  depend  upon  supplies  being  brought  up 
over  the  long  line  of  railroad  as  fast  as  they  were  consumed.  The 
road  would  be  too  easily  cut.  To  guard  it  would  require  an  army 
almost  as  large  as  the  one  in  front.  So  to  have  his  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  with  Washington  less  liable  to  interruption,  Grant  removed 
his  headquarters  to  Nashville,  leaving  Thomas  in  command  at  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  And  during  the  winter  the  railroads  were  repaired  and 
guarded  to  the  rear  and  to  Knoxville.  Thus  East  Tennessee  was 
wholly  recovered  to  the  Union  and  Lincoln’s  wish  was  gratified. 
But  Grant’s  was  not. 

Grant  stiU  had  his  eyes  turned  towards  a  movement  against  Mobile. 
He  thought  that  with  35,000  men,  drawn  from  the  armies  of  Sherman 
and  Thomas,  he  could  embark  at  Nashville,  as  if  intending  to  return 
to  Memphis  and  Vicksburg,  but  go  on  to  New  Orleans,  and  possibly 
to  Pascagoula  Bay,  on  the  coast  near  Mobile,  and  there  land.  Leaving 
a  sufficient  force  to  invest  Mobile,  he  could  push  on  with  the  mass  of 
the  army  against  Montgomery  and  other  inland  cities.  His  purpose 
would  be  to  get  possession  of  the  only  other  east  and  west  railroad 
the  South  had,  by  taking  Atlanta  and  getting  possession  of  the  road 
from  there  to  Augusta  as  well  as  to  Mobile  and  Pensacola.  At  Grant’s 
suggestion  Dana,  the  representative  of  the  War  Department  with  the 
army,  wrote  to  Stanton  urging  such  a  campaign,  and  later  went  to 
Washington  to  present  it  more  fuUy.  But  it  was  not  received  with 
favour.  The  Department  as  well  as  the  President  had  other  work  in 
view  for  Grant.  And  plans  were  maturing  for  a  campaign  far  more 
important  than  that  which  he  proposed. 
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During  that  winter  the  Confederate  army  lay  encamped  at  the 
western  base  of  Rocky  Face  Mountain,  near  Dalton,  thirty  miles  south 
ot  Chattanooga.  The  position  was  a  strong  one,  on  the  railroad  to 
Atlanta^  and  at  the  entrance  to  a  pass  in  the  mountain,  through  which 
flowed  Mill  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Oostanaula  River.  Besides  the 
creek,  the  pass  held  the  railroad  and  a  wagon  road.  It  was  known 
as  Buzzard  Roost  Gap,  and  gave  somewhat  the  same  opportunities 
for  defence  as  the  pass  at  Ringgold,  where  Cleburne  had  held  Hooker 
at  bay.  From  here  no  offensive  movement  was  made.  The  army 
was  no  longer  the  defiant  organisation  that,  under  Sidney  Johnston 
had  rQ6t  Grant  at  Shiloh,  but  broken  and  dispirited,  reduced  in  numbers 
and  shorn  of  its  equipment,  it  retained  little  more  than  the  shadow 
of  its  former  efficiency.  It  was  greatly  demoralised  by  defeats 
And  yet  it  was  the  only  army  worthy  the  name  that  the  Confederates 
had  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  long  line  reaching  from  these 
mountains  in  the  east  to  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  west  had 
been  driven  southward,  till  single  states  now  intervened  between  it 
and  the  Gulf.  It  only  waited  for  the  battles  of  Atlanta  and  NashviUe 
completely  to  turn  this  western  flank.  The  authorities  at  Washington 
appreciated  the  situation.  They  were  where  they  could  overlook  the 
whole  field,  and  had  a  clearer  vision  perhaps  than  Grant.  Therefore 
he  was  called  to  Washington,  and  henceforth  his  efforts  were  to  be 
directed  to  finishing  the  war  in  the  East. 

We  left  the  army  there  at  the  close  of  the  opening  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  Having  followed  the  career  of  the  army  in  the  West  to  the  time 
when  Grant  was  called  to  W^ashington,  so  that  the  continuity  of  its 
movements  should  not  be  broken,  it  is  necessary  now  to  return  to  the 
army  in  the  East  and  take  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative  there.  So 
far,  victory  had  not,  often  perched  upon  the  banner  of  the  Eastern 
army.  A  succession  of  defeats,  here  so  near  the  seat  of  government, 
had  seemed  to  bring  with  them  many  discouraging  and  perplexing 
questions.  The  army  in  the  West  was  so  far  away  that  its  victories 
or  defeats  had  not  seemed  greatly  to  affect  questions  of  legislation  or 
finance.  But  not  so  in  the  East.  Washington  and  New  York, 
Congress  and  Wall  Street,  were  near  together.  And  when  the  footsore 
soldiers  came  back  from  the  James  and  the  Rappahannock,  telling  of 
disasters  at  the  front,  the  prices  of  gold  advanced.  And  bills  for  the 
relief  of  the  Treasury  were  necessary.  It  may  be  well  to  pause  here 
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and  recall  some  of  the  measures  that  had  occupied  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

They  related  chiefly  to  methods  of  raising  money  to  prosecute  the 
war.  Howell  Cobb,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  left  his  depart¬ 
ment  on  December  lo,  i860,  in  a  distressing  condition.  The  revenues 
of  the  Government  were  inadequate  to  the  expenses  even  upon  a  peace 
basis.  Of  course  they  were  utterly  insufficient  for  the  conduct  of  a 
great  war.  The  condition  of  the  Treasury  can  be  well  described  by 
relating  one  of  the  incidents  of  that  period.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1861,  and  before  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumpter,  it  was  necessary 
to  raise  $10,000,000  to  meet  some  outstanding  Treasury  notes.  Con¬ 
gress  had  passed  a  law  authorising  the  issue  of  new  Treasury  notes  for 
this  amount,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  and  redeemable 
after  one  year.  They  were  to  be  issued  on  competitive  bids,  after 
public  notice,  to  bidders  offering  the  lowest  rates  of  interest.  By  the 
middle  of  January  the  notes  were  awarded,  $70,200  at  six  per  cent., 
$5,000  at  seven  per  cent.,  $24,500  at  eight  per  cent.,  $355,000  at  rates 
between  eight  and  ten  per  cent. ;  $3,283,500  at  rates  between  ten  and 
eleven  per  cent.,  $1,432,700  at  eleven  per  cent.,  and  $4,840,000  at  twelve 
per  cent.  The  average  bid  for  the  whole  loan  was  io|  per  cent.  But 
even  at  these  enormous  rates  only  $7,020,000  were  actually  taken. 
The  bidders  to  whom  the  others  were  awarded  chose  to  forfeit  their 
initial  deposits  rather  than  take  and  pay  for  the  bonds.  This  trans¬ 
action  shows  the  depth  to  which  the  credit  of  the  nation  had  fallen. 
One  per  cent,  a  month  then  was  the  limit  of  extortionate  interest  even 
for  private  parties  in  straitened  or  failing  circumstances.  But  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  the  credit  of  a  nation  of  large  territory, 
inexhaustible  resources  and  vigorous  growth,  could  have  fallen  so  low. 
It  proved  how  little  faith  the  banks  had  in  the  ability  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  meet  its  obligations.  And  it  is  hmniliating  to  reflect  that  the 
Secretary  would  consent  to  such  terms. 

But  it  was  with  this  kind  of  credit  that  the  Government  entered 
upon  the  war.  General  John  A.  Dix,  who  conducted  this  transaction, 
was  succeeded  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  March  4,  by  Salmon  P. 
Chase.  Chase  was  bom  near  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  in  1808,  in  a 
comfortable  New  England  home  which  looked  out  over  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  hflls  of  Vermont.  Here  the 
rugged  Ascutney  lifted  its  head  more  than  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  To  the  rear  of  the  house  were  the  farm  meadows,  and  beyond, 
the  Cornish  hills.  This  substantial  two-story  dwelling  with  its  central 
hall  and  stairway,  and  rooms  on  either  side,  with  its  wing  in  the  rear 
and  veranda  in  front,  shaded  by  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  an 
ancient  elm,  had  been  the  home  of  the  family  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  In  the  little  churchyard  near  by  lay  buried  five  generations, 
and  more  than  fifty  members  of  the  family.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  boy  was  well  born.  When  he  was  only  nine  years  old,  the  father, 
a  farmer  by  occupation,  died.  He  had  become  involved  in  some  un¬ 
fortunate  speculations,  which  well-nigh  swept  away  the  little  fortunes  of 
himself  and  his  wife.  And  there  were  eleven  children.  But  the  mother, 
a  Christian  woman  of  strong  character,  gave  such  heed  to  the  little 
ones  that  they  did  not  suffer  under  her  management.  After  the  iisual 
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attendance  on  the  public  schools  of  the  neighbourhood,  Salmon  was 
sent  to  an  uncle  in  the  West,  who  was  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Ohio, 
and  President  of  a  college  at  Cincinnati.  Here  the  boy  was  partly 
educated.  Later  he  returned  to  New  Hampshire,  and,  entering  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  graduated  in  1826  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  next 
four  years  were  spent  in  Washington,  teaching  and,  in  such  intervals 
as  this  employment  afforded,  reading  law  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Hon.  William  Wirt,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  When 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Chase  made  an  application  for  a  clerkship 
in  one  of  the  Departments.  But  this  was  refused,  the  relative  in  the 
Senate,  to  whom  the  application  was  made,  telling  him  that  he  would 
lend  him  fifty  cents  with  which  to  buy  a  spade,  but  would  not  help 
him  to  a  clerkship.  And  this  was  probably  weU,  for  if  he  had  got  the 
place,  his  future  would  doubtless  have  been  in  a  Department.  So  he 
returned  to  Cincinnati  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law.  Business 
came  slowly,  but,  while  waiting  and  doing  well  such  as  did  come,  he 
edited  ‘  Chase’s  Statutes  of  Ohio  and  the  North-West  Territory 
enacted  from  1788  to  1833,’  to  which  he  added  a  brief  history  of  the 
state.  It  was  a  valuable  work,  and  still  holds  its  place  in  the  law 
libraries  of  Ohio.  He  needed  business  too  badly  to  refuse  it,  even 
though  offered  by  clients  who  had  no  money.  Even  that  furnished 
employment  and  experience  and  some  reputation.  Hence,  being  just 
across  the  river  from  Kentucky,  a  slave  state,  he  was  frequently 
employed  as  the  attorney  for  runaway  slaves.  He  became  so  sedulous 
in  their  defence  as  to  acquire  the  sobriquet  of  ’  Attorney-General  of 
Ohio  for  Runaway  Negroes.’  He  was  soon  one  of  the  leading  Abolition¬ 
ists  of  the  state,  attending  their  conventions  and  tireless  in  his  efforts 
to  unite  men  of  that  persuasion  in  an  effective  political  organisation. 
By  a  coalition  of  the  Free  Soil  and  Democratic  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  he  was  elected  a  U.S.  Senator  for  the  term  commencing  March  4, 
1849.  In  the  Senate  he  united  with  the  Free  Soilers,  Hale  and 
Seward,  and  later  Sumner  and  Wade,  to  stay  the  spread  of  slavery. 
His  most  noteworthy  work  in  this  connection  was  the  preparation  of 
‘  The  Appeal  of  the  Independent  Democrats  ’  to  the  country,  to  thwart 
the  effort  of  Douglas  to  repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  open 
the  territories  to  slavery.  His  term  expired  on  March  3,  1855.  That 
same  year  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  by  the  newly-organised 
Republican  party.  Two  years  later  he  was  re-elected.  And  in  i860 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  President  before  the  con¬ 
vention  that  named  Lincoln.  After  the  election  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  was  in  this  office  that  his  greatest 
work  was  done,  a  work  which  entitles  him  to  an  enduring  place  in  the 
history  of  his  country. 

Chase’s  first  loan  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  of  $8,000,000 
to  be  made  on  sealed  bids.  The  bids  were  opened  on  April  2,  and 
though  this  was  ten  days  before  Sumpter  was  fired  on,  it  was  found 
that  the  offers  ranged  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  discount.  Only 
$3,099,000  were  offered  to  be  taken  at  or  under  six  per  cent.  Chase 
declined  aU  the  other  bids  and  resorted  later  to  the  sale  of  Treasury 
notes  to  raise  the  balance.  On  July  i,  i860,  the  national  debt  was 
$64,640,838.  It  was  stiU  growing  greater,  month  by  month.  But 
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the  revenues  for  its  payment  were  just  as  steadily  declining.  The  sale 
of  the  Government  lands  was  checked  by  the  opening  of  the  war,  for 
the  young  men  of  the  country  were  going  into  the  ranks,  and  the  best 
class  of  emigrants  could  find  emplojnnent  there  instead  of  looking  to 
imdeveloped  farms  in  the  West.  The  returns  of  the  customs  had  also 
been  rendered  precarious,  for  Rebellion  had  raised  her  red  hand,  and 
set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  the  country.  Eleven  states  were  denying 
the  authority  of  the  National  Government  to  collect  duties.  And  so 
it  was  under  these  discouraging  circumstances  that  Chase  entered  upon 
the  work  of  his  office.  Indeed,  he  at  first  thought  of  declining  it. 
He  had  been  chosen  for  another  term  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  had  just 
taken  his  seat.  And  the  duties  of  that  office  were  congenial.  The 
Treasury  Department  was  second  in  importance  only  to  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  It  carried  with  it  immense  responsibilities,  but  its 
work  was  unobtrusive  and  seemed  to  offer  little  opportunity  for  fame. 
Nevertheless,  Chase  accepted,  and  through  years  of  discouragement  and 
disaster  furnished  the  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 

The  first  problem  that  confronted  him  was  how  to  raise  this  money 
without  making  the  war  unpopular.  It  was  apparent  that  the  expen¬ 
ditures  would  be  very  large.  But  if  the  people  had  been  made  to 
realise  that  the  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  two  years  1863-4 
would  be  greater  than  they  had  been  for  the  whole  seventy  years  of 
its  previous  existence,  the  ardour  with  which  the  first  call  to  arms 
was  received  would  have  been  perceptibly  cooled.  Yet  this  was  to 
prove  true.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  lay  such  an  enormous 
burden  upon  the  lawful  masters  of  both  Congress  and  the  President 
in  the  way  of  direct  taxes.  By  the  decree  of  the  voters,  the  separation 
of  the  sections  would  probably  have  been  brought  about  within  a  year. 
To  the  tremendous  sacrifices  that  were  necessary  to  fill  the  ranks, 
could  not  have  been  added  this  additional  burden  to  be  borne  by  those 
who  were  toiling  at  home  to  make  the  ends  meet  there.  The  question 
of  direct  taxes  was  discussed ;  they  were  tried  and  then  quickly  put 
aside  as  impracticable.  If  the  people  had  been  willing  to  pay  them,  it 
was  realised  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  place  the  whole  of  the  burden 
upon  the  tax-payers  of  the  few  years  of  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

As  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  without  direct  taxation,  resort  was 
had  to,  first.  Customs  derived  from  duties  upon  imported  merchandise  ; 
second.  Excises  levied  on  articles  produced  at  home,  mainly  luxuries, 
such  as  tobacco  and  whisky.  To  these  should  be  added,  third,  what 
are  known  as  forced  loans  secured  by  the  issue  of  greenbacks,  redeem¬ 
able  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government  in  coin,  but  bearing  no  interest, 
and,  fourth,  the  creation  of  a  system  of  national  banks,  authorised  to 
issue  other  currency,  but  required  to  have  it  secured  by  U.S.  bonds 
deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The  last  would 
create  a  market  for  the  large  issues  of  bonds  necessary  to  be  sold,  from 
time  to  time,  to  raise  money.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  four  of  these 
measures  played  an  important  part  in  furnishing  funds  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  Government. 

The  chief  dependence  had  always  been  upon  customs.  The  Morrill 
Tariff  law  went  into  effect  on  April  ii,  1861.  It  nearly  doubled  the 
rates  of  the  law  for  which  it  was  substituted.  So  that  though  the 
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importations  fell  off  in  consequence  of  the  war,  which  reduced  the 
consumption  of  dutiable  articles  and  increased  the  difficulties  of  their 
importation  owing  to  risks  of  loss  from  the  ravages  of  privateers  of 
the  South,  nevertheless  the  revenues  from  this  source  were  increased. 
Having  proved  satisfactory,  when  it  was  seen  that  more  revenue 
would  be  required,  it  was  decided  not  to  attempt  a  tariff  revision,  but 
merely  to  amend  the  law  by  extending  the  list  of  dutiable  articles. 
In  this  way  there  were  added  $22,250,000  annually  to  the  revenues 
from  this  source.  Later  the  law  was  again  amended  so  as  to  increase 
the  duties  on  tea,  coffee  and  sugar.  But  notwithstanding  these 
changes  in  the  law,  the  year  1862  saw  only  $49,056,397  of  revenue 
realised  to  the  Government  from  this  source.  The  result  was  dis¬ 
appointing,  for  it  had  been  estimated  that  it  would  produce  twice 
this  sum.  But  as  the  war  progressed  and  the  navy  of  the  North  grew 
and  the  danger  from  privateers  disappeared,  trade  resumed  its  natural 
channel,  and  the  revenues  from  this  source  improved.  But  they  were 
still  far  from  what  was  needed. 

So  in  the  fall  of  1862  there  was  laid  a  foundation  for  a  system  of 
internal  revenue.  It  provided  for  a  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000  to  be 
levied  on  the  real  estate  of  the  country,  also  for  an  income-tax  of 
3  per  cent,  on  aU  incomes  in  excess  of  $800,  and  for  an  excise  on  whisky, 
tobacco,  etc.  We  have  already  seen  the  result  of  the  direct  tax  on 
real  estate.  The  income-tax  has  always  been  unpopular.  It  involves 
an  inquest  into  the  private  affairs  of  the  citizen  that  is  naturally 
resented.  Good  business  men  are  loath  to  talk  about  their  private 
affairs  in  public  or  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  what  they  say  becoming 
neighbourhood  gossip.  They  know  that  large  profits,  when  known, 
invite  competition  and  that  competition  ruins  trade.  But  it  was 
hoped  that,  if  the  direct  and  income  taxes  both  proved  impolitic, 
that  they  would  at  least  pave  the  way  for  the  excise.  This  tax  laid 
upon  liquors  has  also  been  unpopular  with  both  their  manufactmers 
and  their  consumers.  Luxuries  to  the  poor  are  always  too  few, 
and  any  infringement  upon  their  right  to  purchase  free  of  tax  was 
regarded  as  an  assault  upon  their  personal  liberty.  There  was  an 
excise  law  in  England  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  And  he 
pretty  well  revealed  his  feehng  towards  it  when  in  his  dictionary 
he  defined  the  officer,  an  Exciseman,  charged  with  the  collection  as 
‘  An  odious  wretch,  employed  to  collect  an  unjust  tax.’  Among  the 
classes  affected  he  has  never  been  regarded  very  differently  in  the 
United  States.  Hamilton  was  the  especial  advocate  of  the  clause  in 
the  Constitution  providing  for  such  a  tax.  And  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  having  become  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Washington,  and  the  country  being  burdened  with  debts,  the  legacy 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  procured  the  passage  of  an  excise  law 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  enforce  it.  But  the  collection  of  the  tax 
was  resisted.  Whisky  was  then  used  freely.  The  producers  refused 
to  pay  the  duty.  The  rough  Pennsylvania  backwoodsmen  tarred  and 
feathered  one  officer  sent  to  collect  it,  and  gave  the  second  a  tremendous 
flogging  with  beech  rods,  and  then  proceeded  to  arm  themselves  to 
resist  the  law.  Thus  the  ‘  Whisky  Insurrection  ’  was  inaugurated. 
And  Washington  was  obliged  to  send  an  army  of  15,000  men  into 
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Western  Pennsylvania  to  suppress  it.  But  the  revenue  was  a  dire 
necessity  and  the  law  continued  to  be  enforced  for  thirty  years.  Then, 
owing  to  its  unpopularity,  it  was  repealed.  It  would  probably  have 
been  repealed  earlier  but  for  the  War  of  1812  that  intervened.  This 
created  a  longer  necessity  for  it. 

It  had,  however,  proved  a  good  revenue  producer.  And  this 
led  Secretary  Chase  to  recommend  the  enactment  of  an  excise  law. 
As  drawn,  this  one  was  calculated  to  produce  as  much  revenue  as  it 
was  thought  wise  to  ask  from  this  source.  Congress  after  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  passed  the  Bill.  And  it  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
July  I,  1862.  Spirituous  and  malt  liquors  and  tobacco  were  rehed 
on  for  a  large  share  of  the  duty.  Revenue  stamps  were  required 
to  be  attached  to  such  legal  instruments  as  deeds,  mortgages  and 
notes,  as  weU  as  to  cheques.  Manufacturers  of  cotton,  wool,  iron, 
steel  and  wood  were  taxed  3  per  cent.  Insurance  and  railway  com¬ 
panies  were  required  to  contribute.  Butchers  paid  for  every  beef,  hog 
and  sheep  slaughtered.  And  men  of  every  profession  except  the 
Christian  ministry  were  required  to  pay  for  a  licence  to  practise. 
Carriages,  biUiard-tables,  yachts  and  silver  plate  were  levied  upon 
heavily.  While  bankers  and  pawnbrokers,  peddlers  and  jugglers, 
proprietors  of  theatres  and  patent  medicines  were  called  upon  to  aid, 
by  their  contributions,  to  suppress  the  rebeUion.  The  provisions  of 
the  law  were  so  minute  that  it  required  thirty  pages,  more  than  20,000 
words,  to  express  its  provisions. 

The  law  did  not  disappoint  its  advocates.  It  was  the  most  prohfic 
revenue  producer  of  the  period.  And  it  became  as  popular  as  such 
a  law  could  be.  The  plan  was  to  have  the  duty  paid  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  so  that  though  he  paid  it  he  was  not  obliged  to  take  the  money 
from  his  own  coffers.  He  simply  increased  the  price  of  the  product 
that  much  to  the  consumer,  and  the  latter  paid  it  indirectly  and  in 
many  instances  ignorantly.  Hence  it  was  paid  cheerfully.  If  the 
price  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  fabric  was  advanced,  the  merchant 
was  at  least  not  required  to  attach  to  the  goods  a  statement  of  what 
entered  into  the  cost.  And  perhaps  in  few  instances  did  the  worthy 
housewife  who  took  it  from  his  counter  realise  that  with  every  yard  of 
the  goods  there  was  included  a  duty  which  she  paid,  and  which  went 
to  support  the  war.  Nor  did  the  consumer  of  patent  medicine  read 
the  label  on  the  bottle  carefully  enough  to  see  that  there  was  attached 
the  stamp  of  the  Government,  showing  that  the  manufacturer  had 
complied  with  the  law  by  paying  the  revenue,  which  was  now  charged 
into  the  increased  price.  Thus  the  tax  escaped  observation.  It  was 
the  cap  sheaf  of  Chase’s  administration  of  the  Treasury.  It  soon 
produced  a  million  dollars  a  day.  And  the  ease  with  which  this  was 
collected  and  the  willingness  with  which  it  was  paid  made  the  excise, 
as  thus  laid,  a  marvel,  of  taxation. 

The  Legal  Tender  Act  was  not  received  with  such  general  approval. 
Men  usually  agree  that  money  ought  not  to  be  so  easily  made  as  by 
printing  a  slip  of  paper  and  placing  thereon  the  stamp  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  To  make  Treasury  Notes  by  law  a  substitute  for  coin  and  thereby 
change  a  contract  that  was  in  effect  payable  in  gold  and  silver  to  one 
which  might  be  satisfied  with  stamped  paper,  is  an  exercise  of  sovereign 
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power  such  as  circumstances  rarely  justify.  It  would  matter  little 
if  the  paper  could  be  maintained  at  par.  But  there  is  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion,  when  money  is  made  so  easily,  to  over-issue  it.  And  an  over¬ 
issue  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  depreciation,  sometimes  to  the  point 
where  it  becomes  irredeemable.  And  then  the  evils  of  such  a  cur¬ 
rency  appear.  History  and  experience  show  that  paper  can  only 
be  maintained  at  par  with  gold  so  long  as  one  can  be  exchanged  for 
the  other  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder.  Without  being  maintained 
at  par,  it  is  not  honest  money.  If  you  can  contract  your  debt  by 
borrowing  a  gold  doUar  and  then,  under  the  provisions  of  a  legal  tender 
law,  pay  it  with  paper  worth  only  ninety  cents  in  gold,  you  thereby 
repudiate  10  per  cent,  of  your  obligation,  if  not  in  law,  at  least  in 
conscience.  And  the  converse  of  this  is  true.  If  the  lender  gives  you 
a  paper  dollar  and  then,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  thereafter 
of  a  resumption  of  specie  payment  Act,  receives  pa5mient  in  a  gold 
dollar  worth  ten  cents  more  than  the  paper  one  received,  he  thereby 
gets  that  much  more  than  his  due.  It  is  the  prospect  of  such  conse¬ 
quences  that  always  will  make  the  passage  of  a  law  making  paper 
money  a  legal  tender  unpopular.  Under  the  law  of  1862,  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  became  much  more  than  10  per  cent.  In  fact  they  assumed  a 
ratio  of  almost  three  to  one.  In  other  words  the  values  of  the  two 
kinds  of  money  separated  so  widely  that  the  gold  dollar  became 
worth  almost  three  dollars  of  this  depreciated  paper  currency.  Hence 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  that  men,  who  appreciated  the  unchanging 
standard  as  the  orfly  fair  one,  viewed  with  apprehension  the  passage 
of  the  Legal  Tender  Act.  While  time  has  brought  about  a  general 
agreement  on  most  of  the  Acts  of  Lincoln's  Administration,  there 
has  always  remained  a  grave  question  about  the  propriety  of  this  law. 

But  this  must  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act.  The 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  its  passage  did  not  give  a  choice 
of  the  gold  standard.  The  banks  of  the  loyal  states,  under  local  laws, 
had  issued  their  own  notes  as  money.  Even  business  houses,  such  as 
jewellery  stores  and  tin-shops,  had  issued  copper  pieces  that  advertised 
their  wares  and  were  passed  as  pennies.  As.  long  as  such  money 
could  be  exchanged  for  gold  or  silver  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder, 
no  harm  was  done.  But  this  soon  ceased  to  be  possible,  and  the 
cause  was  apparent.  In  Europe  the  opinion  was  that  the  South 
would  succeed.  And  Confederate  bonds  were  a  more  popular  invest¬ 
ment  there  than  those  of  the  United  States.  Her  bankers,  headed  by 
the  Rothschilds,  refused  to  loan  money  to  the  North.  The  needs  of 
the  Government  had  not  otherwise  been  provided  for  by  Congress 
in  the  spring  of  1861.  So  that  specie  could  not  be  had  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  do  the  business  of  the  country.  Large  remittances  had 
to  be  made  to  Europe  to  meet  obligations  there,  and  what  remained 
was  being  hoarded  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  at  home.  Something 
had  to  be  done.  With  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December  of  that 
year  it  was  found  that  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  was  so  urgent 
that  rehef  could  not  be  delayed.  The  outstanding  Treasury  Notes 
had  not  been  paid  on  demand,  as  promised  on  their  face,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  that  means  of  raising  money  had  become  discredited.  The 
pa5anent  of  the  troops  in  the  field  had  not  always  been  made  when  the 
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money  was  due.  Such  debts  of  honom  and  patriotic  devotion  could 
not  be  neglected,  and  yet  the  money  to  pay  them  could  not  be  raised 
among  the  banks  at  home.  They  were  already  suspending  specie 
payments,  and  their  depreciated  currency  was  being  left  to  circulate 
for  what  it  was  worth  on  the  market.  Such  a  valuation  varied  with 
the  public  opinion  of  the  solvency  of  the  bank  that  issued  it. 

The  situation  was  alarming.  And  it  so  happened  that  the  subject 
was  precipitated  upon  Congress  at  last  unexpectedly.  It  had  been 
under  consideration  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
for  some  time.  But  finally  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  sus¬ 
pended  specie  pa5unents,  and  on  that  very  day,  December  30,  1861, 
a  biU.  was  reported  to  the  House  providing  for  the  issue  of  $150,000,000 
of  Treasmy  Notes  and  making  them  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment 
of  all  debts  and  obligations,  public  and  private,  except  duties  on 
imports  and  interest  on  the  National  Debt.  It  was  stated  by  the 
author  of  the  bill  that  this  was  strictly  a  war  measure  and  was  offered 
to  meet  the  most  pressing  demands  upon  the  Treasury.  It  was  claimed 
that  Congress  had  the  power  to  issue  such  notes,  ever  since  known  as 
‘  greenbacks.’  The  Constitution  provided  that  no  state  should  emit 
bills  of  credit  or  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts.  And  it  was  argued  that  this  prohibition  upon  the 
states  by  intendment  reserved  this  power  to  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  urged  that  circumstances  now  justified  the  exercise 
of  this  power.  Bills  of  credit  had  been  issued  under  Hamilton,  but 
never  before  had  they  been  issued  in  such  an  amount,  nor  had  they 
ever  been  made  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts.  But  never 
before  had  the  nation  confronted  such  a  crisis  as  now.  The  passage 
of  this  biU  would  relieve  the  situation  by  furnishing  the  Treasury 
this  needed  money  promptly.  For  the  minute  the  biUs  went  into 
circulation  they  realised  money.  If  the  Government  used  them  to 
pay  for  munitions  of  war,  they  were  money.  If  the  soldiers  took  them 
for  their  pay,  they  also  served  as  money.  They  in  each  case  saved 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  the  necessity  of  going  out  and 
borrowing  other  money  and  paying  ruinous  rates  of  interest.  By 
making  them  a  legal  tender  for  aU  debts  and  thereby  requiring  the 
soldiers  or  the  manufacturers  of  munitions  to  accept  them  when  offered 
as  money,  they  became  in  effect  loans  to  the  Government,  forced  upon 
the  people.  Hence  the  issuing  of  greenbacks  was  caUed  a  system  of 
‘  forced  loans.’ 

The  bill  became  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  newspapers  and  was 
bitterly  assailed.  The  statement  was  made  that  Secretary  Chase 
did  not  favour  the  legal  tender  feature.  At  first  he  did  not,  and  tried 
to  devise  some  means  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  it.  He  was  not 
the  author  of  the  bUl.  It  originated  with  E.  G.  Spaulding,  a  banker 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  House,  whose  home  was  at  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  But  Chase  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  occasion. 
The  statement  that  he  did  not  favour  the  legal  tender  feature  caused 
the  friends  of  the  biU  some  uneasiness.  They  realised  that  his 
hostility  might  defeat  it.  And  they  therefore  determined  to  bring 
him  out.  They  passed  a  resolution  in  the  Committee  requesting  him 
to  give  his  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  passing  the  biU.  He  answered 
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in  a  letter  stating  that  his  consideration  of  the  question  of  making 
U.S.  notes  a  legal  tender  had  conducted  him  to  the  same  conclusion 
that  the  Committee  had  reached.  He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
that  he  had  a  great  aversion  to  making  anything  but  coin  a  legal 
tender  in  pa5nnent  of  debts,  and  that  he  had  been  anxious  to  avoid 
the  necessity  for  such  legislation,  but  he  said  that  he  found  this  to 
be  impossible  in  consequence  of  the  large  expenditures  required  by 
the  war.  And  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  made 
it  impossible  to  procure  sufficient  coin  for  current  disbursements. 
Hence,  he  added,  it  had  become  indispensably  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  issue  of  United  States  notes,  that  the  making  of  them  a  legal 
tender  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  willingness  manifested  gener¬ 
ally  by  the  people,  the  railroad  companies  and  the  banks,  to  receive 
and  pay  them  as  money  in  all  transactions,  were  universal,  but  that 
unfortunately  there  were  some  refusals  and  that  this  tended  to  un¬ 
necessary  depreciation  of  the  notes  and  to  discrimination  against 
those  who  supported  the  Government.  This  discrimination  he  agreed 
should  be  prevented,  and  he  believed  the  provision  making  the  notes 
a  legal  tender  would  do  this  and  thus  put  all  upon  the  same  level. 
This  note  was  addressed  to  Thadeus  Stevens.  But  a  few  days  later 
Chase  addressed  another  to  Mr.  Spaulding  making  his  support  still 
more  emphatic.  It  is  true,  he  said,  that  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  legal  tender  clause  was  a  necessity,  but  he  came  to 
it  decidedly  and  supported  it  earnestly.  When  the  biU  came  up  for 
consideration  in  the  House,  these  notes  were  both  read.  And  the 
attitude  of  the  Secretary  being  known,  the  bill  was  passed  by  both 
Houses.  It  became  a  law  by  the  approval  of  the  President  on  February 
25,  1862. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  On  June  2,  1862,  the  Secretary  asked 
for  an  additional  issue  of  legal  tender  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$150,000,000.  And  by  subsequent  issues  the  amount  in  circulation 
was  increased  till  it  reached  a  total  of  $433,000,000 — in  reality  an 
enormous  debt  or  forced  loan,  though  bearing  no  interest.  Almost 
as  soon  as  the  issue  began  gold  went  to  a  premium.  In  other  words 
the  ‘  greenbacks  ’  sank  below  par,  the  disparity  being  represented 
by  the  excess  of  a  dollar  in  ‘  greenbacks  ’  that  had  to  be  paid,  in  that 
kind  of  money,  for  a  doUar  in  gold.  And  gold  continued  at  a  premium 
for  almost  twenty  years,  till  an  Act  for  the  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments  was  passed  and  about  to  take  effect.  The  premium  varied, 
sometimes  it  was  greater  and  sometimes  less.  In  February,  1862, 
it  was  from  2^  to  4I  per  cent.  In  June  it  was  qi  and  in  July,  after 
McClellan’s  inglorious  campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  it  went  up  to  20^. 
In  January,  1863,  after  Burnside’s  defeat  at  Fredericksburg,  it  went 
still  higher,  to  60  per  cent.  While  in  July,  1864,  after  Grant’s  repulse 
at  Cold  Harbour  and  Early’s  raid  into  Maryland,  it  reached  the  highest 
notch,  $2.90.  In  other  words,  gold  went  to  a  premium  of  1.90-- it 
took  $2.90  in  greenbacks  to  purchase  one  dollar  in  gold.  Thus  during 
the  war  the  price  of  gold  came  to  be  regarded  as"-  a  barometer  by 
which  the  condition  of  the  Union  cause  might  be  estimated.  And 
July,  1864,  marks,  in  the  financial  world  at  least,  the  darkest  month 
in  the  history  of  the  war. 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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But  there  was  good  reason  for  deprecating  the  necessity  for  this 
issue  of  paper  money.  The  abundance  of  it  materially  increased 
the  volume  of  the  currency  in  circulation,  and  making  money  plenty, 
encoiuaged  a  spirit  of  speculation.  The  Government  became  a  lavish 
purchaser  in  the  markets  and  a  prodigious  consumer.  Large  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  goods  thus  required  were  established. 
Business  went  beyond  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  country.  And  when 
the  war  closed  and  this  business  had  to  be  adjusted  to  a  peace  basis, 
there  was  a  collapse.  Following  the  war  an  era  of  railroad  building 
had  been  inaugurated,  involving  large  expenditures,  which  were  not 
justified  by  the  condition  of  the  country  or  its  needs.  A  style  of 
living,  too,  had  been  adopted  that  approached  extravagance.  The 
outcome  was  a  season  of  financial  embarrassment  that  resulted  in 
a  public  demand  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  to  get  rid  of  this  fluctuating  currency  and  return 
to  a  fixed  standard — the  gold  dollar.  Accordingly  the  Resumption 
Act  was  passed,  and  the  time  when  the  Government  would  return 
to  the  redemption  of  the  greenbacks  by  gold,  dollar  for  dollar,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  holder,  was  fixed  at  January  i,  1879.  As  this  date 
approached,  the  premimn  on  gold  disappeared.  The  paper  became  as 
good  as  the  gold  dollar.  But  another  trouble  had  in  the  meantime 
arisen.  The  price  of  goods  kept  faUing,  and  the  merchants  who  had 
purchased  their  stocks  at  a  high  price  were  obliged  to  sell  at  a  low 
one.  The  market  price  continued  to  fall,  and  they  had  to  continue 
to  mark  down  their  goods,  just  as  during  the  war  they  had  been  able 
to  mark  them  up.  But  the  profits  of  that  season  had  been  spent, 
and  the  losses  of  this  were  hard  to  bear.  In  consequence  of  the  steady 
fall  in  prices  there  followed  a  season  of  failures  and  financial  embarrass¬ 
ments.  And  such  were  the  experiences  the  country  had  to  go  through 
before  it  could  reach  the  gold  standard.  Altogether  they  illustrate 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  making  paper  money  a  legal 
tender  and  thus  creating  a  depreciated  currency. 

The  sequel  showed  that,  whatever  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
Legal  Tender  Act,  the  evils  naturally  resulting  were  so  great  that  they 
could  only  be  justified  by  some  grave  public  necessity.  Here,  the 
necessity  claimed  was  that  large  sums  of  money  had  to  be  raised 
to  maintain  a  great  war  for  the  freedom  of  a  race  and  the  unity  of 
the  nation.  The  stake  was  certainly  a  large  one.  And  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  Legal  Tender  Act  did  contribute  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  end  in  view— the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion.  And  herein 
may  the  Act  itself  be  justified.  But  nevertheless  the  experience 
denved  from  it  should  be  a  lesson  to  guard  against  its  use  in  the  future 
except  in  cases  of  the  ^avest  necessity. 

An  interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  After  the  war  had  closed  and  after  Chase 
u  ^  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  had  become 

the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  question  of  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  law  came  up  for  determination.  The  Judges  of  the 
Court  were  evenly  divided,  and  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chief  Justice 
was  held  to  be  unconstitutional.  This  decision  was  rendered  on 
February  7, 1870.  Thus  after  having,  by  his  influence,  very  materially 
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contributed  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  and  after  having  seen  the 
great  part  which  it  played  in  carrying  the  nation  through  a  terrible 
crisis.  Chase  held  as  a  judge  that  this  Act  of  Congress  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  void.  If  so,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  the  law  should 
never  have  been  passed.  The  decision  of  the  Chief  Justice  has  sub¬ 
jected  him,  as  we  think  justly,  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  He  should 
have  considered  this  question  before  he  urged  the  passage  of  the  law, 
and  having  settled  it  then,  should  have  adhered  to  that  determina¬ 
tion.  But  the  decision  did  not  long  stand.  Two  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  court  soon  followed.  And  upon  an  application  being 
made,  a  re-hearing  of  the  case  was  ordered  and  the  former  judgment 
was  set  aside  and  the  law  then  held  to  be  constitutional.  This  decision 
was  a  fortunate  one  for  the  country.  It  not  only  settled  the  question 
for  the  time  and  relieved  business  from  serious  embarrassments, 
but  it  settled  it  for  the  future.  Wars  may  come  again  and  new 
crises  may  arise,  when  it  will  be  a  great  misfortune  to  find  this 
means  of  relief  wanting. 

The  other  measure  suggested  by  the  Secretary,  as  a  means  of 
raising  money,  proved  to  be  more  popular  than  the  Legal  Tender 
Act.  This  was  the  law  establishing  a  system  of  National  Banks. 
The  greenbacks  had  increased  the  evil  resulting  from  the  paper  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Banks.  For,  notwithstanding  the  issue  of  the  green¬ 
backs,  these  banks  still  continued  their  paper  money  in  circulation, 
and  actually  increased  the  volume  of  it.  They  found  it  was  easy 
to  have  a  large  circulation  out  and  keep  relatively  a  small  amount 
of  greenbacks  in  their  vaults  with  which  to  redeem  the  few  bills  issued 
by  the  banks  that  might  be  presented  for  redemption.  As  they  thus 
had  more  money,  they  could  also  extend  their  loans.  So  between 
the  greenbacks  and  the  notes  of  the  State  Banks,  the  country  was 
being  flooded  with  paper  money  and  in  danger  of  trouble  from  too 
great  an  extension  of  credit.  Secretary  Chase  saw  the  situation 
before  others  were  aware.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  especial  friend 
of  the  State  Banks.  But  he  surprised  them,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
near  enough  to  him  in  ofi&ce  to  be  his  advisers,  by  recommending 
in  his  report  of  December,  1861,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
National  Banks  that  would  give  the  Government  complete  control 
of  the  currency  of  the  country.  He  estimated  the  circulation  of  the 
State  Banks  in  the  loyal  states  at  $150,000,000,  and  this  he  regarded 
as  a  loan  without  interest  from  the  people  to  the  banks.  He  thought 
that  the  advantages  of  this  loan  should  be  transferred  from  these 
banks  to  the  Government,  to  enable  it  to  tide  over  its  financial  difficul¬ 
ties.  It  would  give  the  Government  an  additional  loan  of  $150,000,000 
with  which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

This  unexpected  proposition  met  the  favour  of  Congress.  It 
was  plain  that  the  profits  derived  from  the  State  Bank  circulation, 
which  were  divided  among  the  stockholders  of  these  banks,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  General  Government,  so  that  the  whole  people 
of  the  country  might  participate  in  them.  Thus  all  and'not  a  privileged 
class  would  reap  the  benefit.  The  Secretary  with  some  bankers, 
who  were  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House, 
set  about  the  preparation  of  a  bill  for  this  new  system  of  banks.  But 
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this  Committee  being  occupied  with  bills  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
and  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  that  for  the  National  Banks  was  not  reported 
till  July  12,  1862.  Then  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  the  financial  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country  for  their  consideration.  And  further  work  on 
the  bill  was  postponed  till  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Then  it 
was  taken  up  for  further  consideration.  And  it  became  a  law  on 
February  25,  1863. 

The  bill  contained  a  provision  for  a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Banks.  The  hope  was  that  this  tax  would  compel 
them  to  quit  business.  They  could  not  be  abolished  by  an  Act  of 
Congress,  for  they  held  their  charters  under  State  laws  which  had 
been  frequently  upheld  by  the  courts.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to 
get  rid  of  them  was  to  tax  them  out  of  existence.  The  2  per  cent, 
tax,  in  addition  to  the  3  per  cent,  already  being  collected  upon  in¬ 
comes,  it  was  hoped  would  accomplish  this  purpose.  And  the  sequel 
proved  that  these  hopes  were  not  without  foundation.  The  2  per 
cent._  tax  raised  a  great  cry  of  opposition  at  first.  But  it  ended  at 
last  in  a  great  many  of  the  banks  giving  up  their  State  charters  and 
becoming  incorporated  as  National  Banks  under  the  new  law. 

Outside  of  the  banks  the  new  law  found  many  friends  among  the 
careful  and  conservative  business  men  of  the  country,  who  hoped  for 
a  stable  currency  and  a  safe  bank  under  Government  supervision. 
The  greenbacks  were  becoming  popular  because  they  were  considered 
safe.  The  evils  of  the  old  State  Bank  currency  had  become  intolerable 
because  issued  by  so  many  private  companies,  of  such  varying  solvency. 
It  required  a  periodically  published  book  to  inform  business  men  of 
the  condition  of  their  paper  money.  When  one  of  these  State  Bank 
bills  was  presented  in  payment  for  goods  or  a  debt,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  this  book  to  determine  how  much  the  bill  was  worth.  These 
constant  references  made,  in  the  aggregate,  an  enormous  consumption 
of  the  business  world  s  time.  And  even  the  best  efforts  to  keep  posted 
often  resulted  in  disappointments,  for  in  the  intervals  of  the  publication 
of  the  book,  changes  occurred  in  the  credit  of  the  banks.  Some  became 
embarrassed  and  some  failed.  Either  affected  the  value  of  their 
notes.  The  evils  of  this  old  system  required  a  remedy,  which  it  was 
believed  the  new  would  furnish.  The  only  objection  that  was  thus  far 
made  to  the  greenbacks  was,  that  they  had  depreciated.  It  was 
revetted  that  they  could  not  be  kept  at  par.  But  their  depreciation 
had  not  become  so  great  an  objection  as  it  did  later,  when  gold  com¬ 
manded  a  higher  premium.  And  aU  knew  that,  though  they  might 
depreciate,  they  could  never  become  utterly  worthless,  as  many  of 
fte  State  Bank  bills  did.  Greenbacks  had  the  credit  of  the  Government 
behind  them,  and  they  were  all  alike.  While  the  notes  of  the  State 
Baims  were  aU  different.  The  issue  of  each  bank  stood  apart  by  itself 

Two  ^ovisions  in  the  new  Excise  Law  operated  against  the  State 
Banks.  One  was  that  it  required  the  excises  due  under  its  provisions 
to  be  paid  in  legal  tender  notes.  This  constantly  gave  greenbacks  a 
paneling,  m  financial  circles,  that  the  State  Bank  notes  did  not  have. 
Ihe  latter  were  not  legal  tender  and  were  not  taken  in  payment  of 
these  excises.  This  depreciated  the  notes  of  the  State  Banks.  For  the 
holders  of  them  frequently  had  trouble  in  exchanging  them  at  par  for 
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greenbacks,  with  which  to  make  the  pa5nnents  of  the  excise.  The 
other  provision  against  the  State  Banks  was  that  the  collectors  of  the 
excise,  if  they  deposited  their  funds  in  the  State  Banks,  were  required 
to  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  a  requirement  that  naturally  made  other 
depositors  feel  that  the  State  Banks  were  not  as  safe  as  they  should 
be.  Both  provisions  degraded  the  standing  of  the  State  Banks.  In 
the  one  instance,  their  money  was  not  as  good  as  greenbacks,  in  the 
other,  they  were  branded  as  Unsafe  depositories.  Both  were  serious 
handicaps. 

But  the  National  Banks  were  expected  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the 
currency  effectually  by  replacing  the  State  Bank  notes  altogether. 
The  law  authorised  the  National  Banks  to  issue  their  own  notes  as 
money.  They  had,  however,  before  doing  so,  to  procure  the  notes 
already  printed  from  the  Government,  and  to  deposit  U.S.  bonds  to 
secure  their  payment.  Thus  they  were  to  be  made  as  safe  as  green¬ 
backs.  The  security  of  the  U.S.  Government  was  behind  them. 
The  primary  object,  however,  that  Chase  had  in  this  provision  was  to 
furnish  a  market  for  the  $150,000,000  of  bonds  that  would  be  required 
Under  the  law  to  be  deposited  with  the  U.S.  Treasurer,  to  secure  this 
currency.  By  their  sale  the  new  bank  system  was  to  be  made  to 
furnish  funds  to  support  the  war.  But  this  was  really  a  weak  place  in 
the  law,  for  it  required  the  Government  to  continue  the  national  debt 
in  order  to  furnish  a  basis  for  this  circulation.  It  really  contemplated 
the  perpetuity  of  the  debt.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  every  induce¬ 
ment  should  have  been  offered  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  so  as  to 
relieve  the  Government  of  this  incumbrance.  This  has  been  a  subject 
that  has  engaged  the  thought  of  public  men  a  good  deal  since.  But 
no  remedy  for  this  defect  in  the  law  has  yet  been  found.  And  the 
public  debt,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
still  continues  unpaid.  But  the  National  Bank  notes  have  entirely 
replaced  the  State  Bank  circulation  and  have  become  a  source  of  profit. 

And  so,  between  the  discouragements  to  continue  business  under 
the  old  system  and  the  inducements  to  enter  it  under  the  new,  the 
number  of  National  Banks  multiplied  rapidly.  In  December,  1863, 
there  were  134,  with  a  capital  of  $16,081,200 ;  in  November,  1864, 
there  were  584,  with  a  capital  of  $108,  964,597  ;  and  in  Novernber,  1865, 
there  were  1,647,  with  a  capital  of  $418,000,000.  This  rapid  increase 
shows  the  favour  with  which  the  new  system  was  received.  And  it 
has  continued  firmly  established  in  popular  favour  ever  since. 

The  honour  is  due  to  Chase,  for  he  was  the  author  of  this  law. 
Some  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  it,  but  in  essential  features 
the  law  remains  as  it  came  from  his  hand.  When  he  first  proposed  it 
to  Congress,  it  had  no  friends.  But  it  had  many  and  powerful  enemies. 
The  whole  banking  interest  of  the  country  was  actively  opposed  to  it, 
and  the  old  prejudice  against  a  national  bank,  that  had  lain  dormant 
since  Jackson’s  time,  was  aroused  to  new  life  at  a  proposal  to  establish 
another  U.S.  Bank.  The  Democrats  were  solidly-,  opposed  to  it. 
And  even  Chase’s  own  party  was  at  first  afraid  to  espouse  it.  But  the 
Bank  was  a  subject  to  which  he  had  given  much  thought.  As  early 
as  when  he  was  Governor  of  Ohio,  in  his  messages  to  the  Legislature 
he  had  referred  to  the  evils  of  an  unsafe  currency,  and  had  urged 
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attention  to  this  subject.  Even  at  that  time  he  considered  it  worthy 
of  careful  consideration.  And  the  importance  of  the  subject  had  grown 
upon  him  since.  He  had  made  a  study  of  the  banking  systems  of 
different  states  and  had  formulated  one  of  his  own  for  the  United 
States.  He  felt  confident  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  went  to  work 
with  persevering  industry  to  convert  Congress  and  the  President. 
With  the  latter  he  had  little  trouble,  for  Lincoln  had  such  confidence  in 
Chase,  that  he  usually  adopted  his  suggestions  and  worried  little  about 
matters  that  came  within  his  Department.  But  it  was  not  so  with 
Congress,  whose  members  were  constantly  consulting  their  constitu¬ 
encies  about  their  votes.  Knowing  that  he  could  not  succeed  without 
the  support  of  the  banking  interests,  he  was  persevering  in  his  efforts 
to  convert  them.  And  he  urged  it  upon  the  leading  journals  and  upon 
prominent  men  in  other  departments.  But  converts  came  slowly. 
There  were  few  at  first,  but  what  there  were,  brought  others.  And 
soon  the  necessity  for  such  a  reform  as  would  give  a  safe  currency, 
as  well  as  a  conservative  system  of  banks,  under  an  exact  but  just 
Government  supervision,  was  felt  on  aU  hands.  Then  his  own  party 
unitedly  came  to  his  support. 

Of  aU  the  financial  legislation  that  originated  at  this  period,  that 
creating  the  National  Bank  has  been  the  most  enduring.  It  has  given 
the  country  a  safe  currency  as  well  as  a  safe  bank,  and  has  been  a 
pillar  of  strength  to  the  Government.  It  has  been  non-partisan  in  its 
general  conduct,  and  in  this  respect  has  been  in  commendable  contrast 
with  the  old  bank  that  so  wonderfully  provoked  Jackson’s  hostility. 
And  it  has  done  its  work  so  quietly,  so  efficiently  and  so  honestly  as  to 
commend  itself  to  aU  parties.  Perhaps  none  would  be  willing  to  destroy 
it.  It  has  united  itself,  by  a  common  interest,  to  the  people,  its  stock¬ 
holders,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  Government,  its  debtor  and  fiscal 
agent,  on  the  other,  that  to  both  it  seems  indispensable.  After  the 
war,  the  tariff  was  reduced  to  a  peace  basis,  the  Internal  Revenue  law 
was  substantially  repealed,  and  the  greenbacks  were  restored  to  par 
with  gold,  and  have  been  continued  in  use  only  because  they  were  a 
convenient  currency.  But  the  National  Bank  has  been  permanent, 
and  is  to-day  the  best  monument  to  the  financial  genius  of  its  author. 
It  was  the  work  of  Chase  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

These  were  the  means  the  Government  had  of  securing  the  money 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  war.  There  were  at  one  time  a  million  men 
in  the  field,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Government  before  the  war  closed 
created  a  debt  of  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  Of  course,  the  tariff 
and  the  excise  could  not  bring  in  money  fast  enough  to  meet  such  expen-  . 
diture.  Frequent  sales  of  bonds  had  to  be  made  to  keep  a  supply  of 
money  in  the  Treasury.  But  after  all  it  was  the  tariff  and  the  excise 
that  furnished  the  money,  and  the  greenbacks  and  the  banks  that 
kept  down  the  rates  of  interest  until  the  bonds,  which  were  in  reality 
the  notes  of  the  Government,  could  be  paid. 

Chase  was  a  great  Secretary.  His  administration  of  the  office 
was  admirable.  And  for  this  he  should  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
bra,nce.  But  he  had  one  weakness  that  developed  as  the  years  passed. 
This  was  a  settled  ambition  for  the  Presidency.  His  wife  had  died 
and  he  never  remarried.  He  had  two  daughters,  one  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hoyt, 
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the  other  Mrs.  Kate  Chase  Sprague,  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  latter  was  a  noticeably  beautiful  woman  and  as  ambitious 
for  her  father  as  he  was  for  himself.  But  unfortunately  her  unhappy 
married  life  coloured  his  career  as  well  as  her  own.  After  her  separa¬ 
tion  from  her  husband  she  made  her  home  with  her  father,  in  a 
handsome  suburban  place  which  he  owned  near  Washington.  And 
here  they  lived  in  comparative  seclusion,  he  apart  from  the  society 
he  would  naturally  have  had  with  a  wife  and  fcundy,  and  she  devoting 
herself  to  the  care  of  their  home.  As  not  infrequently  happens  under 
such  circumstances,  his  one  ambition  took  possession  of  him  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  embarrassed  both  himself  and  Lincoln.  It  finally 
led  to  his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet  in  1864.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Wniiam  Pitt  Fessenden.  But  that  no  want  of  confidence  in  Chase 
was  to  be  implied  from  his  retirement  was  shown  by  his  appointment 
to  the  Chief  Justiceship  three  months  later.  Always  disappointed  in 
his  greater  ambition,  this  office  he  continued  to  fill,  until  his  death, 
with  ability  and  conscientious  industry,  and  doubtless  with  greater 
happiness  to  himself  than  if  his  own  wish  for  the  Presidency  had 
been  gratified. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 


The  War  on  the  Ocean — Fight  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac — 
The  Recapture  of  Norfolk — Reduction  of  Roanoke  Island. 

The  requirements  of  the  n^vy  made  one  of  the  large  expenditures  of 
the  Government.  Six  days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumpter  the  President 
proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  coast  from  South  Carolina  to  Texas, 
and  within  ten  days  it  was  extended  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
At  the  beginning  this  was  derisively  called  ‘  a  paper  blockade,’  and  it 
could  not  truthfully  be  characterised  otherwise.  But  to  be  a  blockade 
it  had  to  be  made  effective,  that  is,  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access 
to  the  coast ;  or  to  create  an  evident  danger  in  entering  or  leaving 
the  ports.  There  were  5,ioo  miles  of  coast,  and  the  United  States  had 
only  ninety  vessels,  and  of  these  twenty-one  were  unserviceable  and 
thirty-four  more  were  sailing  vessels,  generally  of  antiquated  patterns. 
They  were  scattered  over  the  habitable  part  of  the  globe,  eight  of 
them  being  as  far  away  as  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  seemed  to  have  been 
the  policy  of  Buchanan’s  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  scatter  them  as 
widely  as  possible,  so  that  if  war  came  they  could  not  be  made  promptly 
effective.  Of  course  the  absent  ships  were  called  home,  but  in  number 
they  were  not  sufficient  to  blockade  this  long  line  of  coast. 

There  were  only  two  ways  to  increase  the  number  of  ships.  One 
was  to  purchase  and  the  other  was  to  buUd.  To  purchase  was  difficult, 
for  the  law  of  nations  did  not  permit  the  sale  of  a  warship  by  a  neutral 
nation  or  her  subjects  to  a  belligerent.  To  build  them  was  a  slow 
process.  The  method  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  to 
purchase  from  subjects  of  the  United  States  and  then  adapt  them  to 
the  service  required.  This  was  largely  done.  But  the  prices  paid 
were  high,  and  after  being  fitted  up,  if  not  destroyed,  they  were  at 
the  close  of  the  war  sold  for  less  than  half  the  original  cost. 

The  Confederate  Government  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  ever 
had  a  navy.  At  New  Orleans  the  half-finished  ironclad  Mississippi, 
which  might  have  been  formidable  if  completed,  was  destroyed  before 
she  should  have  left  the  dock.  At  Mobile,  the  T ennessee  fought,  almost 
single-handed,  the  whole  U.S.  fleet,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender. 
At  Savannah,  the  Atlanta  was  captured  as  soon  as  she  appeared.  At 
Port  Royal,  the  Albemarle  was  blockaded  in  the  Roanoke  River  for 
six  months,  and  was  then  blown  up  by  a  torpedo  apphed  by  Lieut. 
Wm.  B.  Cushing  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  At  Norfolk,  the  Merrimac,  after 
a  brief  but  brilliant  career,  was  burned  to  keep  her  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  North.  The  Arkansas  met  the  same  fate  at  Baton 
Rouge,  after  resisting  at  Vicksburg  all  efforts  to  destroy  her.  These 
were  their  warships,  and  no  two  of  them  were  ever  seen  together. 
They  with  the  vaunted  River  Defence  Fleet,  that  disappeared  at 
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Memphis,  and  the  pitiable  forces  that  opposed  Goldsborough  in  the 
sounds  of  North  Carolina,  and  Dupont  at  Port  Royal,  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  constituted  all  that  could  be  called  the  Confederate 
Navy.  After  the  loss  of  Norfolk,  which  occurred  as  early  as  May,  1862, 
the  South  had  no  shipyard.  And  no  attempt  was  made  to  create  a 
navy.  Her  efforts  on  the  sea  were  then  confined  to  a  few  privateers, 
such  as  the  Florida  and  the  Alabama,  built  in  England,  armed  and 
manned  there,  which  never  saw  a  Southern  port,  and  whose  efforts 
were  directed  to  destroying  the  merchant  shipping,  the  property  of 
private  citizens  of  the  North. 

But  the  South  had  some  excellent  harbours.  Among  them  was 
Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  those  of  Albermarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds,  and 
Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  Charleston  and  Port  Royal  in  South 
Carolina,  Savannah  in  Georgia,  Jacksonville  and  St.  Augustine  in 
Florida.  And  to  these  should  be  added  Pensacola  and  Mobile  on  the 
Gulf.  Of  them  all,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah  and 
St.  Augustine  were  conveniently  situated  for  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  Southern  people  and  were  about  equally  distant  from  each  other. 
They  became  the  points  where  persistent  efforts  were  made  to  break 
the  blockade. 

It  was  almost  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  South  that  goods 
should  be  carried  in  and  out.  Her  great  crops  were  cotton  and  tobacco. 
She  raised  a  very  large  surplus  of  both,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get 
it  to  a  market.  On  the  other  hand,  being  engaged  exclusively  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  she  had  few  factories  for  th^e  manufacture  of 
anything.  She  had  to  look  beyond  her  own  borders  for  her  cotton 
and  wooUen  fabrics,  for  her  shoes  as  well  as  her  hardware  and  tools, 
She  had  only  one  factory  capable  of  turning  out  heavy  guns.  And 
the  small  arms  she  needed  were  almost  exclusively  purchased  abroad. 
Since  the  war  these  conditions  have  greatly  changed,  and  the  South 
has  built  up  large  manufacturing  interests.  Lynchburg,  by  her  shoe 
industry,  has  become  ‘  the  Lowell  ’  and  Birmingham  ‘  the  Pittsburg, 
of  the  South.’  While  Atlanta  takes  rank  equal  to  either.  But  ‘  the 
New  South  ’  has  been  the  product  of  later  years. 

The  North  could  have  much  better  afforded  to  see  her  ports  closed. 
For  she  had  the  means  of  supplying  her  own  wants.  She  made  arms 
and  shoes  and  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics  in  New  England,  and  guns 
and  armour  plate  in  Pennsylvania.  She  made  tools  of  every  kind 
and  supplied  her  own  railroad  equipment.  She  was  not  obliged  to 
go  to  foreign  countries  for  anything  but  luxuries.  And  luxuries  in  a 
time  of  war  she  could  do  without.  While  many  of  her  people  were 
engaged  in  agriculture,  almost  as  many  more  were  engaged  in  the 
useful  arts.  Accustomed  to  labour  from  childhood,  they  were 
essentially  industrious  and  self-reliant,  and  perhaps  no  other  people, 
if  occasion  required,  could  have  been  so  independent  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

They  had  engaged  largely  in  shipbuilding.  At  the  opening  of 
the  war  the  United  States  was  second  among  the  commercial  nations 
in  the  extent  of  her  tonnage  upon  the  seas.  Nearly  aU  this  was 
merchant  shipping  and  much  of  it  belonged  to  coast-wise  transporta¬ 
tion  companies.  Nearly  all  was  the  property  of  the  Northern  people. 
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So  that  while  the  South  had  its  wants  to  supply  and  excellent  harbours, 
through  which  goods  could  be  brought  to  land,  it  required  vessels 
to  carry  the  goods.  Before  the  lines  were  drawn  closely  against 
blockade-running,  the  needed  vessels  were  supplied  mainly  from  the 
coast-wise  transportation  trade,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
war.  But  as  hostilities  progressed  and  the  blockade  was  more  rigidly 
enforced  and  the  dangers  of  apprehension  and  loss  increased,  these 
vessels  disappeared  from  the  trade.  Goods  from  without  became 
harder  to  furnish  the  South,  and  cotton  from  within  more  difficult  to 
get  to  market.  Cotton  was  fourpence  a  pound  at  Wilmington  and 
two  shillings  a  pound  in  England.  The  diference  went  to  the  carrier. 
And  the  Liverpool  shipowner  was  not  the  man  to  hesitate  when  half- 
crowns  could  be  turned  into  sovereigns  at  a  single  venture.  He 
could  afford  to  run  almost  any  risk.  For  a  successful  voyage  would 
pay  for  the  ship.  English  capital  was  enlisted.  And  as  a  consequence 
her  moneyed  classes  soon  became  powerful  friends  of  the  South. 

At  first  they  entered  the  trade  with  larger  vessels  and  the  voyage 
was  made  at  one  haul.  But  the  stringency  of  the  blockade  increasing, 
these  large  vessels  were  sometimes  captured  or  sunk.  The  size  of  the 
vessels  made  the  risk  unnecessarily  large.  Besides  they  were  cumber¬ 
some  and  of  a  deep  draft,  so  that  they  had  to  keep  the  main  channel 
and  were  sometimes  obliged  to  wait  for  the  tide  to  cross  the  bar. 
These  were  disadvantages  not  to  be  endured.  To  obviate  them  the 
system  of  blockade-running  was  changed  again.  This  time  the  larger 
vessels  were  reserved  for  the  trans-Atlantic  voyage,  which  was  an 
innocent  passage.  The  vessels  could  not  be  taken  during  that  for 
any  attempt  to  run  the  blockade,  and  so  there  was  no  risk  of  loss  from 
that  source.  This  haul  ended  at  Nassau  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  or 
at  some  port  in  the  Bermudas,  all  of  them  British  possessions.  Here 
the  goods,  consigned  to  some  mercantile  house  resident  of  the  port, 
were  unloaded  and  placed  in  storage.  From  the  warehouse  they 
were  next  taken  and  placed  in  small,  swift-sailing  vessels  of  light 
draft.  The  cargoes  were  small.  Speed  and  lightness  of  draft 
were  now  the  prime  requisities.  And  to  make  them  less  liable  to 
capture,  these  little  vessels  on  the  last  haul  were  painted  a  sea-green 
or  lead  colour,  so  as  to  be  as  like  the  colour  of  the  ocean  as  possible,  and 
indistinguishable  at  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards.  They  burned 
anthracite  coal  under  their  boilers,  and  hence  showed  no  trail  of 
smoke.  Their  lights  were  hidden  and  their  steam  was  made  to  escape 
under  water.  Thus  disguised  they  would  scud  along  unobserved 
till  they  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  desired  port.  Here  they 
would  lie  by  under  the  shadow  of  a  bank  or  in  some  nearby  inlet  until, 
with  the  cover  of  darkness  or  storm,  or  the  absence  of  some  of  the 
blockading  vessels  for  coal  or  repairs,  they  could  shoot  into  the  harbour 
uncaught  and  perhaps  unobserved. 

It  was  a  business  that  required  quickness  of  thought  and  fertility  of 
resource,  and  was  full  of  adventure,  though  not  necessarily  as  dangerous 
as  might  be  expected.  These  little  ‘  blockade-runners,’  as  they  were 
called,  rarely  stood  to  fight.  That  was  not  their  business.  And  a 
running  shot  after  them  was  not  apt  to  hit  the  mark.  If  hard  pressed, 
it  was  a  common  practice  for  the  captain  to  run  his  vessel  ashore 
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and  thus  save  a  part  of  his  cargo.  Communicating  with  the  land 
forces  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  were  generally  on  the  look-out,  he 
could  obtain  assistance  from  them  to  stand  off  detachments  from  the 
blockading  fleet,  sent  to  make  a  capture,  till  the  cargo  could  be  removed. 
On  one  occasion,  a  blockade-runner  in  passing  from  Wilmington  to 
Nassau  found  himself  hard  pressed  by  a  sloop  of  war.  By  using 
cotton  saturated  with  turpentine  as  a  substitute  for  coal,  he  succeeded 
in  keeping  ahead  till  sunset.  Then  in  the  deepening  twilight  the 
engineer  was  directed  to  fiU  his  furnaces  with  soft  coal,  and  a  close 
look-out  was  kept.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  and  gathering  darkness 
had  hid  the  pursuer  from  sight,  the  dampers  were  closed,  the  smoke 
ceased,  the  helm  was  put  hard-a-starboard,  changing  the  course  eight 
points,  and  the  blockade-runner  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  leaving 
the  cruiser  to  continue  her  course  in  pursuit  of  a  shadow.  This  was  a 
life  of  adventure.  And  the  history  of  the  blockade  is  an  interesting 
chapter  of  the  war.  Many  were  the  tales  of  hair-breadth  escapes 
which  the  officers  and  crews  could  spin,  over  their  cups,  when  they 
reached  port. 

The  business  of  the  blockade  was,  on  the  other  hand,  often  laborious. 
It  required  unceasing  vigilance  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  con¬ 
siderable  exposure.  As  the  harbours  contained  forts,  a  blockading 
fleet  could  not  enter.  They  were  obliged  to  stay  without  in  all  sorts 
of  weather,  stationed  in  successive  lines  of  ships.  It  was  wonderful 
the  skill  they  developed  in  maintaining  their  position  under  trying 
conditions.  Through  storms  such  as  it  had  been  thought  that  no  ship 
could  out-ride,  they  held  on  safely  and  withstood  the  force  of  the  wind 
and  the  waves.  Their  perseverance  usually  triumphed  at  last  in 
securing  a  foothold  on  the  shore,  and  eventually  the  control  of  most 
of  the  harbours.  But  one  at  least.  Charleston,  they  never  were  able  to 
take.  It  resisted  all  their  attempts,  and  only  fell  at  last  before  Sherman's 
army  on  its  march  through  the  Carolinas. 

Norfolk  was  the  earliest  to  fall  and  the  most  important.  Situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  on  which  Richmond,  the  capital  of 
the  Confederacy,  stood,  and  at  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  which 
gave  an  approach  to  Washington  City,  its  possession  was  sought  by 
both  sides.  But  its  importance  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Navy- 
yard  at  Portsmouth,  just  across  the  little  Elizabeth  River.  When 
the  Navy-yard  was  seized  in  April,  1861,  two  thousand  guns  of  all 
descriptions  were  taken,  among  them  three’hundred  new  Dahlgrens  of 
various  calibres.  With  the  guns  went  the  machinery,  steel  plates, 
castings,  and  ordnance  and  equipment  stores  in  vast  quantities.  These 
all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates  and  gave  them  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  at  the  time.  The  munitions  could  not  be  promptly  replaced.  And 
coming  at  such  a  time,  the  loss  to  the  National  Government  was  felt 
to  be  ten-fold  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  guns 
were  distributed  to  the  various  armies  and  fortifications  of  the  South, 
and  in  the  coming  years  they  gave  the  North  manjj'  times  reason 
to  regret  this  priceless  acquisition  of  the  Confederacy. 

Among  the  property  that  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederacy 
were  three  vessels,  the  Germantown,  Plymouth,  and  Merrimac.  Just 
before  the  seizure  they  were  sunk.  But  afterwards  the  Confederates 
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raised  and  repaired  them  all.  Under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
John  M.  Brooke,  one  of  the  ablest  naval  officers  of  the  South,  the 
Menimac  was  converted  into  an  ironclad.  There  was  constructed 
upon  her  huU  an  armoured  casemate  with  inclined  sides,  the  eaves 
extending  down  under  the  water.  It  was  hoped,  and  with  very  good 
reason,  that  so  constructed  she  would  prove  invulnerable  against 
the  most  powerful  broadsides  the  North  could  pour  upon  her.  Naval 
construction  had  not  then  reached  the  stage  of  floating  forts  of  steel. 
Armoured  ships,  even,  were  altogether  an  experiment.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  wooden  hulls,  propelled  by  side  wheels,  and  in  some 
cases  even  by  saUs,  were  still  common  in  the  navy.  Naval  construc¬ 
tion  made  rapid  strides  during  the  four  years  of  the  war.  And  it 
was  taking  one  of  its  boldest  steps  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
writing. 

While  the  Confederates  were  remodelling  the  Merrimac,  the  North 
was  starting  at  the  Brooklyn  yard  a  vessel  of  new  construction,  which 
it  was  hoped  would  be  able  to  meet  and  vanquish  an5d:hing  the  South 
could  bring  against  her.  Thus  the  battle  was  transferred,  for  the  time, 
to  the  rival  Navy-yards  at  Norfolk  and  Brooklyn.  The  genius  of  the 
Northern  yard  was  John  Ericsson,  who  was  born  in  Sweden.  And, 
after  gaining  celebrity  in  Europe  for  a  caloric  engine  and  a  screw  pro¬ 
peller,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  entered  upon  a  career  of  naval 
construction  that  has  made  him  famous.  At  the  opening  of  the  war 
he  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  model  of  this  vessel, 
the  Monitor.  But  the  Government  was  slow  to  appreciate  his  plans, 
and,  in  consequence,  Brooke  had  more  than  three  months  the  start. 
The  Confederate  Government  accepted  Brooke’s  plans  early  in  June,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  had  commenced  work.  But  in  Washington, 
Congress  did  not  meet  until  July,  the  appropriation  was  not  made  until 
August,  and  the  contract  was  not  signed  until  October  4.  Then  the 
work  commenced  under  Ericsson’s  supervision.  The  necessity  for 
haste  was  now  apparent.  The  work  was,  therefore,  prosecuted  with¬ 
out  interruption  by  day  or  night.  The  men  worked  in  three  shifts  of 
eight  hours  each.  And  in  less  than  four  months  the  Monitor  was 
launched.  Even  before  that  Lieutenant  John  L.  Worden  was  selected 
to  command  her.  Another  lieutenant,  S.  Dana  Greene,  volunteered 
to  go  in  her,  and  was  chosen  by  Worden  her  executive  officer.  There 
were  two  acting  masters  and  four  engineers,  also  volunteers.  And  the 
crew,  chosen  by  Worden,  were  aU  volunteers.  But  we  will  have  to 
agree  with  him  that  a  better  one  no  naval  officer  ever  had  the  honour 
to  command. 

The  Monitor  was  put  in  commission  on  February  25, 1861,  and  a  week 
later  she  left  the  harbour  for  the  first  time,  and  steamed  down  to  Sandy 
Hook  and  tried  her  guns.  The  mechanics  were  still  at  work  on  her.  The 
hull  was  124  feet  long  and  34  wide.  Upon  it  there  rested  a  larger  raft 
which  projected  over  at  the  bow  and  stern,  making  the  superstructure 
fifty  feet  longer  than  the  hull.  Its  overhang  amidships  was  three  feet 
eight  inches  on  either  side.  This  gradually  increased  towards  the  bow 
and  the  stern.  The  raft  was  five  feet  deep,  protected  on  the  side  by 
five  one-inch  plates  of  iron,  backed  by  oak  ;  and  the  decks  were  covered 
with  two  half-inch  plates,  bolted  on  timber  laid  on  heavy  wooden 
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beams.  On  this  raft  there  was  built  a  turret  made  of  eight  inch- plates, 
with  a  roof  protected  by  raihoad  iron.  The  turret  was  made  to  revolve 
and  thereby  bring  her  gunports  to  any  point  of  the  compass.  It 
enclosed  two  eleven-inch  Dahlgren  guns.  In  front  of  the  turret  was 
a  square  pilot-house,  built  of  iron  bars  notched  and  bolted  together. 
The  top  was  an  iron  plate  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  set  in  a  ledge  and 
held  in  place  by  its  own  weight.  Resting  low  upon  the  water,  the 
appearance  of  the  Monitor  at  a  distance  was  pretty  well  described  as 
looking  hke  ‘  a  cheese-box  on  a  raft.’ 

Her  appearance  during  construction  caused  many  a  grave  shake 
of  the  head  among  naval  experts.  She  was  not  designed  as  a  floating 
battery,  which  would  be  anchored  in  port  and,  therefore,  always  be 
in  smooth  water,  but  as  a  sea-going  craft.  Hence  there  were  many 
who,  admitting  she  would  float  in  smooth  water,  doubted  her  ability 
to  weather  a  storm  in  mid-ocean.  Built  so  low,  if  she  went  down, 
there  would  be  no  time  occupied  in  settling,  as  there  is  in  ordinary 
ships,  giving  opportunity  for  the  crew  to  escape.  But  she  would  go 
down  so  quickly  that  it  was  feared  that  not  one  of  those  below  could 
hope  to  escape.  The  crew  was  shipped  with  full  warning  of  this.  And 
the  sequel  proved  that  these  fears  were  well  founded.  The  raft  was 
attached  to  the  hull  by  a  single  line  of  rivets,  which  were  unequal  to  the 
strain  of  a  heavy  sea  striking  the  overhang  from  below.  Her  smoke 
stacks  projected  but  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  deck,  and  could 
not  help  but  ship  large  quantities  of  water  in  a  heavy  sea. 

When  at  last  she  was  able  to  leave  port,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that 
she  was  finished.  Workmen  were  busy  upon  her  the  night  before  she 
sailed.  She  left  the  harbour  of  New  York  on  March  6,  and  by  after¬ 
noon  was  out  to  sea,  bound  for  the  Chesapeake.  She  was  towed  by 
a  small  tug  and  accompanied  by  two  gunboats.  The  wind  was 
moderate  the  first  two  days,  and  the  voyage  without  incident.  But 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  when  off  Cape  May,  the  wind 
freshened,  and  soon  a  rough  sea  was  breaking  over  her  decks,  forcing 
water  in  floods  under  the  turret  and  into  the  smoke  and  blow  pipes, 
stopping  the  furnace  draft  and  filling  the  engine-room  with  gas.  The 
engines  were  stopped.  The  men  in  the  engine-room  were  rendered 
unconscious  and  the  pumps  had  to  be  put  to  work  to  keep  the  ship 
from  swamping.  And  so  the  night  passed.  They  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  foundering.  But  the  tow-ropes  held,  and  the  morning 
found  them  past  Cape  Henry  and  in  the  smoother  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake. 

The  Congress  and  the  Cumberland  had  been  lying  off  Newport 
News  for  several  months,  for  the  purpose  of  blockading  the  James 
River.  They  were  old  sailing  vessels  of  obsolete  types  and  of  little 
value,  save  for  their  armament.  Their  crews  were  large  and  numbered 
more  than  eight  hundred  officers  and  men.  A  little  lower  down,  near 
Fortress  Monroe,  lay  the  Roanoke  and  the  Minnesota,  sister  ships  of 
the  Merrimac.  On  Saturday,  March  8,  a  little  before  one  o’clock,  the 
Merrimac,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Franklin’’ Buchanan,  and 
accompanied  by  two  gunboats,  the  Beaufort  and  the  Raleigh,  of  one 
gun  each,  came  out  of  the  Elizabeth  River  and  steered  across  the 
channel  of  the  James  River  towards  the  two  old  vessels.  They  were 
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at  anchor  there,  but  had  already  been  cleared  for  action.  Passing 
along  the  starboard  side  of  the  Congress,  whose  shot  had  been  unable 
to  make  any  impression  upon  her,  the  Merrimac  steered  directly  for 
the  Cumberland.  A  shot  from  the  latter  entered  her  port,  knocked  off 
the  muzzles  of  two  guns  and  killed  or  wounded  nineteen  of  her  crew. 
But  nothing  daunted  the  ironclad  came  steadily  on,  raking  the  sloop 
with  her  pivot  gun  and,  making  a  ram,  struck  the  Cumberland,  bows  on, 
full  under  the  starboard  forechannels,  delivering  her  fire  at  the  same 
moment.  The  blow  drove  the  Merrimac’ s  beak  into  the  Cumberland’s 
planking  and,  as  the  former  withdrew,  a  hole  was  opened  in  the  side 
of  the  latter,  into  which  the  water  rushed,  and  she  began  to  settle. 
Her  gun-crews,  stripped  to  the  waist,  continued  to  fire  to  the  last. 
For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  fight  continued,  the  Merrimac  pour¬ 
ing  shot  into  her  with  fearful  effect.  The  wounded  were  lifted  upon 
racks  and  mess-chests  to  keep  them  from  drowning.  But  by  half-past 
three  the  water  was  over  the  gun  deck,  and  as  her  last  shot  was  fired 
the  ship  keeled  over  and  sank,  with  her  ensign  stiU  fl3dng  at  her  peak. 
The  officers  and  crew  leaped  into  the  water  and  saved  themselves. 

While  the  Merrimac  was  thus  occupied,  three  steamers,  the  Patrick 
Henry,  the  Jamestown  and  the  Teaser,  which  had  been  lying  below 
at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  ran  up  and,  joining  the  two  gunboats 
that  had  come  out  with  the  Merrimac,  opened  fire  upon  the  Congress. 
When  the  Cumberland  sank,  the  commander  of  the  Congress  sought 
to  escape  the  ram  of  the  Merrimac  by  running  ashore.  But  he  only 
escaped  one  peril  to  encounter  another.  For  no  sooner  had  his  ship 
stuck  hard  and  fast  in  the  shoal  water,  so  that  she  could  not  move, 
than  the  Merrimac  took  a  position  astern,  where  the  Congress  could  not 
use  more  than  two  of  her  guns  and  them  to  little  purpose ;  and  here 
she  was  raked  fore  and  aft  with  shells.  Her  commander  was  killed, 
her  decks  were  covered  with  wounded  and  dead  and  the  ship  was 
fired.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  fight  and  had  become  a  slaughter,  when 
after  an  hour  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  and  the  Congress  gave  up  the 
struggle.  The  Beaufort  and  the  Raleigh  ran  alongside  to  take  off 
the  prisoners.  But  a  sharp  artillery  fire  from  a  Union  battery  on  the 
shore  drove  them  off,  and  under  this  fire,  which  went  on  over  the  heads 
of  the  crew,  they  manned  the  boats  and  escaped.  The  Merrimac 
then  renewed  her  fire.  And  with  hot  shot  the  Congress  was  fired. 
She  continued  to  bum  until  one  o’clock  that  night,  and  then  blew  up. 

The  two  screw-frigates,  the  Minnesota  and  the  Roanoke,  seeing 
the  destruction  that  was  going  on,  endeavoured  to  move  up  from  their 
position  near  Fortress  Monroe  and  assist  the  Congress  and  the  Cumber¬ 
land.  But  the  Minnesota,  after  steaming  five  miles  up,  ran  aground 
a  mile  and  a  half  below.  After  the  Merrimac  had  finished  the  Congress, 
she  turned  on  the  Minnesota  thus  held  fast,  but  on  account  of  the  shoal 
water  was  not  able  to  approach  within  a  mile  of  her.  At  this  distance 
her  shots  could  have  little  effect.  But  the  Patrick  Henry  and  the 
Jamestown,  being  of  lighter  draft,  took  position  off  her  bow  and 
stem  and  did  some  injury.  Yet  the  Minnesota  succeeded  in  beating 
them  back.  The  Roanoke,  in  the  meantime,  disabled  by  a  broken 
shaft,  but  with  the  assistance  of  a  tug,  had  moved  slowly  up  in  time 
to  see  the  Congress  and  the  Cumberland  destroyed.  About  the  time 
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the  former  had  run  up  her  white  flag,  the  Roanoke  grounded.  But 
the  tug  Anally  pulled  her  off.  Then,  noticing  the  Minnesota  also 
aground,  she  sent  the  tug  to  her  assistance  and  steamed  slowly  back 
to  her  anchorage.  As  she  went  back,  she  met  the  St.  Lawrence,  an 
old  U.S.  frigate  that  had  come  into  the  harbour  two  days  before. 
Her  captain,  with  more  spirit  perhaps  than  discretion,  was  trying  to 
bring  this  old  wooden  sail-ship  into  action  with  the  ironclad.  But 
fortunately  she,  too,  ran  aground.  And  her  captain  contented  him¬ 
self  with  discharging  a  few  futile  broadsides  at  the  big  enemy. 

It  was  now  seven  o’clock,  and  the  gathering  twilight  was  closing 
the  early  spring  day.  The  Congress  and  the  Cumberland  were  gone. 
The  St.  Lawrence,  the  Minnesota,  and  the  Roanoke  had  been  driven 
ashore,  where  the  first  two  still  lay,  while  the  last,  after  having  been 
pulled  off,  had  run  away.  As  there  was  no  other  enemy  in  sight, 
the  Merrimac  could  fairly  be  said  to  have  cleared  the  field.  She  now 
withdrew  and  anchored  under  the  batteries  at  SewaU’s  Point.  Her 
work  had  been  well  done  and  the  crew  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
This  was  one  of  the  proudest  achievements  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
rival  Governments  had  each  contributed  to  the  result.  That  at 
Richmond  had  fairly  out-classed  the  one  at  Washington ;  for  the 
former  had  promptly  pushed  forward  the  work  upon  the  Merrimac, 
while  the  latter  had  grudgingly  made  an  appropriation  for  the  building 
of  the  Monitor.  That  night  the  Monitor  lay  just  outside  Hampton 
Roads.  And  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
she  had  come  one  day  earlier,  she  would  have  saved  the  loss  of  the 
two  ships  and  their  crews.  To  the  authorities  at  Washington  therefore, 
must  this  loss  be  charged. 

At  four  o’clock  that  afternoon  the  Monitor  passed  Cape  Henry. 
She  had  heard  the  heavy  firing  in  the  Roads,  and  a  phot-boat,  spoken 
on  the  way  in,  had  told  of  the  action.  The  light  of  the  burning  Congress 
soon  confirmed  the  news.  But  the  Monitor  passed  on  up,  and  at  nine 
o’clock  dropped  anchor  near  the  Roanoke,  and  her  commander. 
Lieutenant  Worden,  went  on  board  to  report.  Captain  John  Marston 
of  the  Roanoke  was  the  senior  ofiicer  of  the  blockading  fleet  and  had 
been  ordered  to  send  the  Monitor  forward  immediately  on  arrival 
to  Washington,  where  she  was  to  assist  in  opening  the  Potomac  River. 
But  a  conference  between  him  and  Worden  quickly  resulted  in  an 
agreement  that  the  existing  circmnstances  justified  them  in  dis¬ 
regarding  this  order.  Worden  accordingly  returned  to  the  Monitor, 
and  soon  after  midnight  moved  up  and  took  position  beside  the 
Minnesota,  which  was  still  fast  aground.  Here  she  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  night. 

When  dawn  came  it  revealed  to  the  Merrimac  the  Minnesota  still 
in  the  same  position  and  apparently  helpless.  The  small  craft  anchored 
at  the  Minnesota’s  side  was  hardly  noticed.  By  half-past  seven  the 
Merrimac  was  bearing  down  upon  the  Minnesota,  determined  to 
repeat  the  achievement  of  the  previous  day.  Captain  Buchanan  of 
the  Merrimac  had  been  wounded  the  day  before,  and-ishe  was  now 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Catesby  Jones.  As  she  moved  into  the 
channel.  Van  Brunt,  the  captain  of  the  Minnesota,  gave  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  he  saw  the  little  Monitor  coolly  move  out  from  her  anchorage. 
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her  men  at  quarters,  her  guns  loaded  and  her  decks  cleared  for  action. 
He  saw  her  quietly  throw  herself  between  the  Merrimac  and  the 
Minnesota.  The  contrast  was  striking.  The  Merrimac  was  twice 
the  Monitor’s  length  and  breadth,  she  had  more  than  four  times  her 
displacement  and  five  times  as  many  guns.  It  reminded  one  of  the 
fight  between  David  and  Goliath.  The  draft  of  the  Merrimac  was 
twenty-two  feet,  while  that  of  the  Monitor  was  only  ten.  As  a 
consequence  the  former  was  obliged  to  confine  herself  to  the  regular 
channels  and  observe  care  in  her  attempts  to  turn — was  clumsy  in 
her  movements ;  while  the  latter  could  go  anywhere,  pass  easily 
around  the  larger  vessel  and  do  it  quickly,  sheer  up  and  shoot  and  be 
off  again,  and  not  be  hurt.  The  huge  tortoise  back  of  the  Merrimac 
made  her  an  easy  target  for  the  guns  of  her  enemy.  But  from  the 
low-lying  decks  of  the  Monitor,  the  balls  of  the  Confederates,  if  they 
hit  at  aU,  glanced  harmlessly  off. 

The  Merrimac  and  the  Minnesota  opened  fire  at  one  another  and 
exchanged  shots  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  But  their  shots  did  little 
execution.  The  Monitor,  however,  over  whose  head  they  passed, 
reserved  her’s  for  close  quarters.  She  moved  boldly  out,  so  as  to  meet 
the  Merrimac  as  far  from  the  Minnesota  as  possible,  and  thus  protect 
her  from  harm.  But  when  she  came  close  up  to  the  Merrimac  she 
sheered  off,  and,  stopping  her  engines  so  as  to  slow  up  as  she  passed, 
she  poured  a  broadside  into  her.  The  fire  was  returned,  but  the 
Monitor's  turret  was  a  small  target  and  her  deck  was  low.  The  balls 
did  no  damage.  After  passing,  the  Monitor  turned  again,  and  made 
a  drive  for  the  screw  of  the  Merrimac.  But  this  she  missed.  Then 
she  passed  up  along  her  port  side,  slowly,  firing  as  she  went.  The 
balls  rattled  from  the  Merrimac’ s  mailed  side,  seeming  to  do  no  damage. 
And  so  this  singular  battle  continued.  All  other  vessels  withdrew 
to  a  safe  distance.  The  fight  was  between  the  Monitor  and  the 
Merrimac,  and  often  their  sides  almost  touched  as  they  poured  their 
broadsides  into  each  other. 

Once  the  two  ironclads  separated,  and  then  the  Merrimac  turned 
to  the  Minnesota.  The  old  frigate  received  her  with  a  broadside, 
but  it  rattled  ofi  her  iron  sides.  Then  the  Merrimac  answered  with 
a  shell  from  her  rifled  bow  gun,  that  went  crashing  through  the  berth 
deck  of  the  Minnesota,  making  four  rooms  into  one  and  setting  her 
on  fire.  The  fire  was  quickly  extinguished.  But  it  was  easily  seen 
that  the  day  for  wooden  ships  was  past.  By  the  time  the  Merrimac 
had  fired  her  third  shot,  the  Monitor  interposed  again,  and  the  Merrimac, 
seeing  this,  turned  and  sought  to  run  her  down,  as  she  had  the  Cumber¬ 
land  the  day  before.  Worden  saw  the  movement,  and  putting  his 
helm  hard-a-port,  gave  his  little  craft  a  broad  sheer,  receiving  the 
blow  on  his  starboard  quarter,  whence  it  glanced  off,  doing  no  damage. 
The  fight  continued  for  two  hours,  when  the  Monitor  hauled  off  to 
hoist  shot  into  her  turret.  And  then  she  returned  to  it  again.  The 
Merrimac  now  directed  her  aim  at  the  pilot-house  of  the  Monitor. 
One  shot  struck  just  outside  of  where  Worden  stood  peering  through 
the  chink,  half  an  inch  wide,  between  two  of  the  logs.  The  shot 
splintered  the  logs  and  sent  a  shower  of  dirt  and  dust  and  fragments 
into  the  inclosure,  filling  Worden’s  eyes,  and  blinding  and  stunning 
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both  him  and  the  pilot.  For  a  moment  the  Monitor  went  off  without 
direction,  as  it  was  a  little  while  before  the  mishap  could  be  com¬ 
municated  to  Executive  Officer  Greene,  who  was  in  the  turret  directing 
the  fire  of  the  guns.  Greene,  coming  into  the  pilot-house,  found  Worden 
lying  stunned  and  sightless,  his  face  streaming  with  blood,  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder.  He  at  once  took  command  of  the  ship  and  faced  her 
about  toward  the  Merrimac,  giving  his  place  in  the  turret  to  the  chief 
engineer.  But  by  this  time  the  Merrimac,  glad  to  get  out  of  a  fight 
in  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  opportunity  for  fame,  was  making 
off  towards  Norfolk.  With  no  other  ship  that  could  guard  the  line 
against  the  ironclad,  it  would  have  been  folly  to  foUow  her  under 
the  batteries  on  SewaU’s  Point.  So  with  sending  two  or  three  parting 
shots  after  her  the  pursuit  was  given  up,  and  thus  the  battle  ended. 

The  Monitor  was  left  in  possession  of  the  field.  Her  antagonist 
withdrew,  to  all  appearances  unharmed.  But  in  fact  her  seams  were 
started  and  she  was  leaking  badly.  The  pounding  she  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Monitor  did  more  damage  than  was  supposed. 
Her  coal  had  also  been  so  nearly  consumed  that  her  lightened  hull 
had  raised  so  much  above  water  as  to  place  her  in  danger  of  a  shell 
below  her  armour.  This  would  probably  have  ended  her  career. 
Such  considerations  made  her  willing  to  get  out  of  the  fight  at  the 
first  convenient  opportunity.  And  so  she  did.  The  ultimate  fruits  of 
the  victory  were  all  with  the  Monitor.  And  they  were  large.  The 
Merrimac,  if  she  had  been  permitted  to  continue  to  run  such  a  career 
as  she  had  started  on  against  Northern  shipping,  might  have  done  in¬ 
calculable  damage.  McClellan  was  about  entering  upon  his  Peninsula 
campaign,  and  his  troops  were  to  be  conveyed  down  the  Chesapeake  on 
transports.  If  the  Merrimac  xmopposed  had  been  permitted  to  en- 
coimter  them,  the  result  could  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
At  that  time  the  shipping  of  the  North  on  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Potomac  offered  an  easy  prey.  But  the  Monitor  in  this  battle  ended 
the  career  of  the  Merrimac.  The  news  was  received  in  Washington, 
where  it  meant  so  much,  with  unfeigned  delight.  Lincoln  resolved 
that  the  fruits  should  not  be  jeopardised.  So  he  sent  orders  that 
the  Monitor  should  not  be  unduly  exposed  and  that  she  should  make 
no  attempt  to  go  up  to  Norfolk  alone,  but  be  kept  below.  And  other 
vessels  were  added  to  the  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  destruction  of  the  Merrimac  if  she  attempted  to  escape. 
For  two  months  she  continued  to  be  a  vague  terror  to  the  North. 
Once  or  twice  she  left  her  anchorage  and  came  down  towards  Sewall’s 
Point  as  if  to  offer  battle,  but  each  time,  appreciating  that  the  odds 
were  against  her,  she  retired. 

She  had  fought  her  last  fight.  On  May  ii  following,  McClellan, 
having  taken  Yorktown  in  his  campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  and  Norfolk, 
then  clearly  untenable,  having  been  evacuated,  the  Merrimac  was 
ordered  to  be  destroyed.  She  was  accordingly  set  on  fire  off  Craney 
Island  and  her  crew  landed.  And  having  burned  fiercely  for  an  hour  or 
more,  she  blew  up.  Many  regrets  in  Confederate  circles  followed  her 
loss.  A  court  of  inquiry,  that  spent  twenty  days  investigating  the 
circumstances,  decided  that  her  destruction  was  unnecessary  and  that 
her  draft  should  have  been  lightened  so  that  she  could  be  taken 
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up  the  James  River  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  the  wish  was  plainly 
father  to  the  thought.  If  she  felt  compelled  to  retreat  before  the 
Monitor,  she  could  never  have  stood  before  that  craft  again,  supported 
as  she  was  now  by  an  additional  force,  prepared  especially  to  receive  her. 
Besides,  both  sides  of  the  James  River,  for  twenty  miles  up,  were  now 
occupied  by  the  Union  army.  Batteries  were  bristling  at  every  turn, 
and  she  could  not  have  survived  these  perils  of  a  pcissage  up  the  river. 

The  now  famous  Monitor  did  not  long  survive  her.  And  like  the 
Merrimac  she  also  had  a  dramatic  end.  In  December  she  was  sent 
to  sea  under  sealed  orders.  She  encountered  a  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras, 
and,  foundering  in  the  gale,  went  down.  She  was  being  towed  at  the 
time  by  the  Rhode  Island,  by  whose  boats  most  of  the  crew  were 
saved.  She  thus  verified  in  her  end  the  misgivings  of  many  who  had 
watched  her  construction. 

And  so  the  wrecks  of  these  doughty  adversaries  lay,  at  last,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Their  brief  careers  were  ended.  But  the  principle 
of  their  construction  did  not  end  with  them.  That  short  battle  of 
three  hours  revolutionised  naval  warfare.  It  ended  the  day  of  wooden 
ships.  It  demonstrated  that  they  could  not  keep  the  sea  against 
ships  of  iron,  armed  with  rifled  guns,  encased  in  turrets  built  of  armour- 
plate  to  protect  the  gunners,  and  at  the  same  time  made  to  revolve, 
so  as  to  have  the  gunports,  except  when  firing,  always  turned  from 
the  enemy.  The  little  ‘  Cheese-box  on  a  Raft,’  by  her  exploit,  aston¬ 
ished  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world.  She  gave  her  name,  as  a 
generic  term,  to  a  whole  fleet,  built  after  her  model.  Her  first  successor, 
the  monitor  Passaia,  was  finished  and  in  commission  before  the  parent 
ship  was  sunk.  The  turret  has  been  adopted  on  battleships  of  the 
largest  class.  It  is  now  their  recognised  method  of  construction. 
And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  model  of  naval  construction  has 
ever  wrought  such  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  war  as  that  brought 
about  by  the  little  ironclad,  built  in  three  months  by  the  Swedish 
shipwright. 

The  immediate  end  in  view  was,  of  course,  accomplished.  The 
blockade  was  successfully  maintained.  And  in  doing  this  there  was 
also  established  a  foothold  on  the  shore,  by  the  recapture  of  Norfolk. 
And  the  Navy-yard  across  the  river  at  Portsmouth  went  with  it. 
These  were  substantial  results  that  long  survived  the  career  of  the 
Monitor.  They  aided  materially  the  cause  of  the  North.  Situated  as 
they  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  nearly  opposite  Fortress 
Monroe  and  the  other  shipyard  at  Newport  News,  the  acquisition 
was  invaluable.  Such  extensive  shipyards,  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  navy,  were  of  the  greatest  importance.  Their  acquisition  was  only 
surpassed  in  importance  by  the  undisputed  control  of  the  entrance 
to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  which  was  then 
acquired.  In  the  coming  years  this  told  largely  for  the  North.  Here 
was  established  a  base  for  operations  against  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina.  Here  was  opened  a  portal  to  the  rear  of  Richmond.  Here 
men  and  supplies  for  the  Union  army  were  constantly  landed.  And 
here,  too,  in  this  salubrious  climate,  army  hospitals  were  established. 

Rear-Admiral  Goldsborough  was  in  chief  command  of  the  blockading 
fleet  at  Norfolk.  But  he  had  been  ordered  south  with  a  fleet  which 
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was  to  support  a  movement  against  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
In  this  way  he  missed  having  any  part  in  the  important  events  that 
transpired  about  the  mouth  of  the  James.  The  movement  upon  which 
he  was  sent  promised  all  the  fame.  But,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
most  of  this  was  in  the  movement  that  he  left  behind.  Still  the  one 
farther  south  had  substantial  results.  It  grew  out  of  conditions  along 
the  Potomac  River,  where  a  semi-blockade  existed.  From  hostile 
batteries  hastily  established  at  eligible  points,  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  were  in  constant  danger.  Though  the  path  of  the  great  war¬ 
ships  to  Washington  was  never  closed,  smaller  vessels  were  sometimes 
destroyed.  And  the  passage  of  a  transport  unattended,  conveying 
troops  in  large  numbers,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  while  this  condition 
of  affairs  continued.  Thus  the  danger  was  brought  to  the  very  tent 
doors  of  McClellan’s  army,  and  reflected  upon  its  efficiency.  This 
commander  had  been  asked  to  remedy  it.  He,  however,  found  that 
these  batteries  might  be  driven  away  one  day,  but,  being  small,  they 
easily  moved  back  the  next. 

At  last  McClellan’s  classmate  at  West  Point,  Brigadier-General 
A.  E.  Burnside,  suggested  a  remedy.  This  was,  to  form  a  Coast  Division 
for  the  army,  composed  of  men  recruited  along  the  shores  of  New 
England.  They  must  be  expert  in  the  duties  of  the  sailor  so  as  to 
be  able  to  manage  the  various  small  craft  in  use,  as  well  as  to  man  a 
steamer.  The  plan  was  to  supply  them  with  boats  and  send  them 
to  operate  upon  these  pests  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Potomac. 
Burnside  was  familiar  with  the  kind  of  men  desired,  and  he  was  detailed 
for  this  service.  The  men  were  quickly  found.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  was  the  first  year  of  the  war  and  that  their 
equipment  required  time.  So  before  the  recruits  could  be  assembled 
at  Anapolis,  the  evil  they  were  expected  to  remedy  had  been  pretty 
well  removed.  Then  a  wider  design  for  this  Coast  Division  was  formed. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  to  make  a  lodgement  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  whence  raids  might  be  made  into  the  interior  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  to  break  the  railroad  connections  between  Richmond  and  the 
South,  and  prevent  her  from  obtaining  supplies  from  that  side. 

The  division  recruited  by  Burnside,  approximately  13,000  men, 
was  divided  into  three  brigades  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-Generals  Foster,  Reno  and  Parke.  With  this  force  was  sent 
Admiral  Goldsborough  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  war  vessels.  He  was 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  expedition  in  every  way.  They  left 
Fortress  Monroe  on  January  ii,  1862,  and,  passing  out  to  sea  the  next 
day,  began  to  assemble  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  on  the  coast,  a  hundred 
miles  farther  south.  This  was  only  a  run  of  twenty-four  hours. 
But  the  weather,  until  now  favourable,  here  began  to  change.  A 
furious  storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on  that  lasted  many  days. 

The  coast  of  North  Carolina  has  a  peculiar  formation.  A  narrow 
bank  of  sand  extends  along  two-thirds  of  the  sea  front.  This  sand  is 
the  real  line  of  the  ocean.  But  back  of  it  lies  a  crescent-shaped  inland 
sea,  the  north  end  known  as  Albemarle,  and  the  south  as  Pamlico 
Sound.  These  two  sounds  are  separated  by  Roanoke  Island.  But 
when  we  say  ‘  separated,’  it  must  not  be  understood  that  their  waters 
have  no  communication.  For  on  either  side  of  the  island  are  navigable 
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stretches  of  water ;  that  on  the  east  known  as  Roanoke  Sound,  that 
on  the  west  as  Croatan  Sound.  Roanoke  Island  is  twelve  miles  long 
and  three  wide.  On  the  borders  of  this  inland  sea  are  several  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  state,  Beaufort,  New  Bern,  Washington, 
Plymouth  and  Elizabeth  City.  And  into  it  pour  the  waters  of  eight 
rivers  and  four  canals.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Roanoke  Island, 
which  was  the  key  to  all,  was  a  place  of  some  importance.  It  afforded 
a  safe  harbour  from  the  storms  of  Cape  Hatteras  and  a  secure  foothold 
in  the  blockade.  And,  what  made  it  of  stiU  greater  importance,  it 
opened  an  entrance,  by  the  back  door,  to  Richmond.  It  is  strange 
that  the  South  did  not  make  more  of  an  effort  to  hold  it. 

The  inland  sea  in  which  Roanoke  Island  lay  was  reached  from 
the  ocean  by  three  principal  inlets  :  New  Inlet,  on  the  north  ;  Hatteras, 
near  the  centre ;  and  Oeracoke,  on  the  south.  The  two  forts  which 
controlled  Hatteras  Inlet  had  been  seized  by  the  North  on  August  29, 
1861,  and  were  still  held.  It  was  through  this  inlet  that  Burnside 
entered.  The  bar  allowing  a  draft  of  only  thirteen  feet,  it  was 
generally  difficult  to  pass.  Another  bar,  that  lay  a  short  distance 
within,  allowed  only  seven  and  a  half  feet.  Some  of  the  ships  drew 
more.  One,  the  City  of  New  York,  heavily  laden  with  rifles,  am¬ 
munition,  tents,  bedding,  and  forage,  drew  sixteen  feet.  This  condi¬ 
tion,  with  the  furious  storm  that  was  raging,  made  the  bars  difficult 
to  pass.  Most  of  the  ships,  however,  crossed  in  safety.  But  three 
steamers  and  a  half-dozen  sailing  vessels  perished.  It  took  a  month 
of  very  hard  work  before  those  that  were  saved  could  be  got  over  and 
into  deep  water.  The  City  of  New  York  groimded,  and  the  sea  running 
over  her  stern,  every  breaker  lifted  her  prow  and  caused  her,  as  it 
subsided,  to  drive  farther  on  and  settle  deeper  in  the  sand.  Her 
decks  were  tom  loose  from  the  hull  and  her  masts  and  smoke-stacks 
were  carried  away.  The  crew  was  rescued  with  difficulty.  But  the 
vessel  and  her  cargo  were  a  total  loss.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  fortunate  that,  from  the  whole  fleet,  only  three  lives  were  lost. 
But  the  time  consumed  gave  the  Confederates  ample  notice  of  the 
coming  of  the  expedition  and  an  opportunity  for  preparation. 

On  December  21,  1861,  the  north-eastern  part  of  North  Carolina, 
being  that  lying  east  of  the  Chowan  River,  together  with  the  counties 
of  Washington  and  Tyrrel,  this  territory  aU  adjoining  Albemarle 
Sound,  had  been  constituted  a  military  district  and  placed  imder 
Brigadier-General  Henry  A.  Wise,  at  one  time  Governor  of  Virginia. 
This  included  Roanoke  Island.  The  district  was  attached  to  that 
of  Major-General  Benjamin  Huger,  commanding  the  Department  of 
Norfolk.  General  Wise  had,  therefore,  only  been  in  command  of 
the  district  three  weeks  when  Burnside’s  expedition  appeared  off 
Cape  Hatteras.  He  at  once  notified  General  Huger  that  the  island 
was  in  a  defenceless  condition  and  in  the  presence  of  a  formidable 
enemy,  and  that  3)000  infantry  were  needed  on  the  island  and  1,500 
more  on  the  adjacent  beaches,  and  additional  artillery  for  both.  He 
repeated  this  request  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Finding  that  his 
repeated  requests  were  unheeded,  he  repaired  to  Richmond  and 
personally  urged  the  subject  upon  the  Secretary,  representing  that 
Huger  had  15,000  men  that  had  been  lying  idle  in  camp  at  Norfolk 
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for  eight  months  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  them  could  be 
spared  for  the  defence  of  this  district,  whence  they  were  drawing  their 
subsistence.  But  notwithstanding  this  urgency,  on  January  22  he 
was  peremptorily  ordered  back  to  his  command  without  reinforce¬ 
ments.  And  so  things  remained  when  Burnside  appeared. 

Burnside’s  instructions  were  to  seize  and  hold  Roanoke  Island, 
then  capture  New  Berne  and  Beaufort,  and  if  possible  move  inland 
from  there  and  take  the  railroad  at  Goldsboro.  Leaving  a  part  of 
his  force  at  Hatteras,  Burnside  on  February  6  resumed  his  advance 
with  7,500  troops  and  seventeen  ships  of  war,  the  latter  carrying 
forty-eight  guns.  The  evening  of  the  next  day  the  ships  engaged  the 
defences  on  Roanoke  Island,  along  the  north-west  shore.  These 
defences  consisted  of  three  small  sand  forts  well  covered  with  turf, 
and  mounting  twenty-five  32-poUnder  guns.  On  the  mainland, 
nearly  opposite  the  most  northerly  of  these  forts,  stood  Fort  Forrest, 
mounting  seven  32-pounders.  In  addition  to  these  defences  there 
was  a  barrier  of  piles,  extending  from  the  east  side  of  Fulker  Shoals 
toward  the  island.  Its  object  was  to  compel  passing  vessels  to 
approach  within  reach  of  the  shore  batteries.  Behind  the  piling  lay 
seven  Confederate  gunboats.  While  Admiral  Goldsborough  was 
engaging  the  forts,  Burnside  landed  his  infantry  two  miles  below, 
near  Ashby’s  harbour,  and  quickly  struck  the  road  lying  a  little  back 
from  the  shore.  This  was  the  principal  road  on  the  island  and  lay 
near  the  middle,  running  north  and  south.  Just  above  the  landing- 
place  the  road  was  flanked  on  either  side  by  swamps,  leaving  it  here 
upon  a  narrow  causeway.  The  Confederates  had  thrown  up  across 
this  causeway  a  breastwork,  with  rifle-pits  to  the  right  and  left.  And 
a  body  of  1,024  infantry  with  three  pieces  of  artillery,  manned  these 
works.  Colonel  H.  M.  Shaw,  of  the  8th  North  Carolina,  was  in  im¬ 
mediate  command.  General  Wise  lay  sick  at  Nag’s  Head,  across 
Roanoke  Sound  from  the  island. 

About  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning,  F'ebruary  8,  the  Union 
troops  advanced,  Foster’s  brigade  ahead.  When  they  came  within 
range  of  the  Confederate  battery,  where  the  trees  had  been  cut  down 
so  as  to  give  a  clear  sweep  to  their  guns  for  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
yards,  Foster  placed  six  pieces  of  light  artillery  from  the  ship’s  launches 
on  the  causeway  where  the  road  lay.  General  Reno  coming  up,  his 
brigade  was  ordered  to  the  left  of  the  road,  to  turn  the  enemy’s  flank 
on  that  side,  and  General  Parke  to  the  right  to  turn  that  flank. 
The  cypress  swamps  into  which  they  plunged  were  fiUed  with  under¬ 
brush  and  covered  with  water  waist-deep.  But  the  men  patiently 
worked  their  way  while  the  artillery  opened  in  front.  The  progress 
against  the  two  wings  was  necessarily  slow.  But  after  the  lapse  of 
two  hours  Reno  succeeded  in  turning  the  wing  in  his  front  and  ordered 
a  charge.  And  a  charge  being  made  in  front  by  Foster  and  to  the 
right  by  Parke,  the  Confederates  fled  before  the  overwhelming  force 
and  their  battery  was  captured.  Within  fifteen  minutes  a  pursuit 
was  started.  Some  had  taken  to  their  boats  and  attempted  to  escape 
across  Roanoke  Sound  to  Nag’s  Head.  Here  Reno  captured  some 
twenty-four  prisoners,  aU  wounded.  And  among  them  was  the 
Confederate  commander’s  son.  Captain  O.  J.  Wise,  who  had  come 
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over  the  night  before  with  a  reinforcement  to  Colonel  Shaw  of  450 
men.  Captain  Wise  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  soon  after. 
General  Foster  pushed  on  to  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  where  Golds- 
borough  had  been  beating  down  the  forts  with  his  guns.  Here  he  was 
met  by  a  flag  of  truce  from  Colonel  Shaw,  asking  what  terms  of 
surrender  would  be  granted.  Those  offered  were  quickly  accepted. 
And  so  the  forts,  with  weU-built  quarters,  storehouses  and  hospitals, 
with  the  guns  and  magazines  and  camps  and  2,500  prisoners,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Burnside.  He  lost  37  killed  and  214  wounded.  Shaw 
reported  his — killed,  23  ;  wounded,  58.  This  completed  the  reduction 
of  the  island. 

The  fruits  of  the  victory  quickly  followed.  The  Confederate  fleet 
retreated  and  was  followed  by  Goldsborough’s  ships  into  Pasquotank 
River,  near  Elizabeth  City,  where  two  days  later  it  was  completely 
scattered,  one  steamer  being  captured  and  the  rest  destroyed. 
Elizabeth  City  was  then  occupied.  New  Berne  was  captured  on 
March  14.  A  week  later  Washington  was  taken.  And  on  April  26 
Fort  Macon,  guarding  the  harbour  of  Beaufort,  was  captured.  Thus 
the  fall  of  Roanoke  Island  was  followed  in  quick  succession  by  all  the 
important  seaports  on  the  borders  of  the  inland  sea.  And,  generally 
speaking,  they  all  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  North  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  Reinforcements  were  now  required  to  occupy 
the  places  taken,  before  an  advance  could  be  made  on  Goldsboro,  to 
capture  the  railroad.  But  before  they  could  be  had  McClellan  sus¬ 
tained  serious  reverses  on  the  Peninsula,  and  Burnside  had  to  be 
recalled  to  the  James  River  with  all  the  forces  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  places  already  occupied.  This  occurred  early  in 
July. 

The  loss  of  Roanoke  Island  was  severely  felt,  and  by  no  one  more 
keenly  than  by  its  commander.  General  Wise.  Fearing  lest  he  should 
be  censured,  he  asked  a  court  of  inquiry  to  fix  the  responsibility. 
And,  though  a  court  was  never  held,  the  loss  became  the  subject  of 
an  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  Confederate  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  This  committee  found  that  Wise  was  in  no  way  responsible. 
But  it  felt  constrained  to  report  that  whatever  of  blame  was  attributable 
to  anyone  should  attach  to  General  Huger,  the  ofiBcer  in  command 
at  Norfolk,  and  Benjamin,  the  Secretary  of  War  at  Richmond.  Both 
were  fairly  censurable,  it  thought,  and  especially  the  former.  For 
Wise’s  command  was  in  Huger’s  district,  and  he  had  15,000  men  and 
a  large  supply  of  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  could  have  placed 
a  force  superior  to  Burnside’s  on  the  island  within  a  few  hours.  Both 
Huger  and  the  Secretary  had  timely  notice  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  and  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  defences,  and  both  were  appealed 
to  for  aid.  Yet  both  refused  and  allowed  the  island  and  its  defences 
to  be  captured  after  Wise  had  in  vain  sought  to  impress  them  with  a 
sense  of  its  importance.  They  might  have  supported  Wise.  And 
this  is  what  should  have  been  done.  But  if  they  decided  not  to  do 
this,  they  should  at  least  have  ordered  him  to  retire  and  save  his 
small  command  and  its  equipment.  But  they  did  neither.  Wise 
was  required  to  remain,  with  the  certainty  of  defeat  before  him,  and 
no  means  of  escape  from  his  isolated  position,  when  retreat  became 
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necessary.  There  could  be  but  one  result.  And  what  that  was  we 
have  seen. 

The  Confederacy  does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the  importance 
of  retaining  its  coast  defences.  For  by  much  the  same  want  of  atten¬ 
tion,  that  same  spring,  it  allowed  Fort  Pulaski,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  River,  to  be  taken.  This  fort  covered  the  approach  by 
water  to  the  city  of  Savannah.  And  the  fall  of  that  city  was  thus 
ensured  later  in  the  war.  Then  Brunswick,  and  Cumberland  Island  in 
Georgia,  and  Femandina,  Jacksonville  and  St.  Augustine  in  Florida 
followed— most  of  them  almost  without  a  defence  being  made.  Thus 
all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  important  harbours  passed  under  the  control 
of  the  North,  and  greatly  assisted  her  in  maintaining  the  blockade. 
After  they  had  passed  beyond  her  control  and  had  been  garrisoned 
by  U.S.  troops,  the  South  regretted  their  loss.  But  it  was  then  too 
late.  They  could  not  be  recovered.  So  the  North  thus  had  a  line 
of  forts  along  the  whole  Confederate  coast  from  Norfolk  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  was  prepared  to  maintain  her  blockade.  This  line  was 
one  of  the  coils  that  gathered  tightly  around  the  struggling  Con¬ 
federacy  to  choke  out  her  life.  It  was  General  Scott’s  Anaconda,  but 
in  a  new  and  different  form,  that  was  then  made  manifest. 
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McClellan  ordered  to  move — Line  by  Way  of  Peninsula  adopted — New 
Bridge — Hanover,  C.H. — Fair  Oaks — The  Seven  Days’  Battle — 
Retreat — McClellan  ordered  from  the  Peninsula  to  Aquia  Creek. 

Lincoln  had  watched  the  work  of  the  navy  with  increasing  interest. 
It  showed  progress.  And  this  was  what  he  especially  desired.  He 
had  waited  patiently  for  some  intimation  from  McClellan  that  he 
would  soon  be  ready  to  move.  But  none  came.  And  he  at  last, 
about  December  i,  i86i,  addressed  him  a  note,  asking  if  a  forward 
movement  were  determined  upon,  how  long  it  would  require  to  get 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  motion.  McClellan  delayed  answering 
for  a  week,  and  then  said  fifteen  days.  Lincoln  pressed  the  matter 
further  and  asked  how  many  troops  could  join  the  movement.  And 
to  this  McClellan  answered  104,000.  Lincoln  suggested  a  move¬ 
ment  by  way  of  CentreviUe,  the  centre  of  the  Confederate  line,  with 
a  supporting  movement  against  each  of  its  flanks.  But  McClellan 
replied  that  he  had  in  mind  a  different  plan  of  campaign,  which  he 
did  not  think  was  anticipated  by  the  enemy.  As  usual  with  McClellan, 
he  minimised  his  own  force  and  magnified  that  of  his  antagonist.  He 
thought  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  in  command  of  the  Confederate 
army,  could  meet  him  with  a  force  equal  to  his  own.  This  was  wide 
of  the  truth,  for  Johnston  reported  his  force  at  only  47,000,  while  in 
the  October  previous  McClellan  gave  his  at  147,695. 

But  weeks  passed,  and  still  there  was  no  evidence  of  movement. 
Congress  met  on  December  2,  and  among  the  earliest  measures  offered 
were  resolutions  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  for  an  investigation 
of  the  disaster  at  Ball’s  Bluff.  This  had  occurred  on  October  22, 
little  more  than  a  month  before.  A  Union  force,  under  Colonel  E.  d! 
Baker,  sent  across  the  Potomac  a  few  miles  above  Washington,  to 
clear  the  neighbourhood  of  some  squads  of  Confederates  supposed  to 
be  prowling  about,  was  surprised  and  defeated,  and  driven  back  under 
the  river  bank,  where  many  were  killed  or  captured.  The  Confeder¬ 
ates  were  under  General  Evans.  Neither  commander  reported  more 
than  2,000  troops  engaged.  But  Baker  himself  was  killed  and  300  of 
his  men  ;  and  500  more  were  taken  prisoner.  A  few  escaped  by 
swimming,  and  some  under  cover  of  darkness  found  their  way  up 
the  river,  and  so  reached  their  camp  on  the  Maryland  side. 

Baker  had  been  bom  in  England  and  brought  to  America  when  a 
child.  His  early  years  had  been  spent  at  the  loom  in  the  factories 
of  Philadelphia.  But  he  set  himself  in  his  spare  moments  to  get  an 
education.  In  the  meantime  he  followed  his  family  west  to  Illinois. 
Here  he  gained  admission  to  the  bar,  and  then,  following  the  impulses 
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of  his  ardent  nature,  he  plunged  into  politics  and  succeeded  in  entering 
Congress.  Later  he  commanded  a  regiment  with  marked  ability  in 
the  Mexican  War.  Disappointed  at  not  receiving  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
of  President  Taylor,  he  drifted  with  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  whence  he  soon  reappeared  in  Washington  as  a  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Here  he  was  when  the  Civil  War  opened.  He  then 
applied  for  a  command  in  the  Union  army  and  was  made  colonel  of 
a  California  regiment  and  was  sent  to  the  front.  His  career  had  been 
a  long  struggle  against  adversity.  But  his  engaging  manner  and 
rare  intellectual  endowment,  united  with  a  commanding  personal 
appearance,  had  triumphed.  He  was  a  brilliant  orator.  And  by  a 
funeral  oration  over  Broderick,  a  Senator  from  California,  who  was 
killed  by  Terry,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  in  a  duel  growing  out 
of  the  heated  campaign  of  1859,  Baker  had  so  wrought  up  his  audience 
that  mob  violence  was  feared.  In  the  Senate,  some  early  opportunities 
offered  for  the  display  of  his  oratory,  and  they  were  quickly  improved. 
He  had  apparently  entered  upon  a  great  career.  And  the  opinion 
was  expressed  that  never  had  any  member  made  such  a  brilliant 
reputation  in  so  short  a  time.  But  all  these  bright  prospects  were 
shattered  at  Ball’s  Bluff.  His  death  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
Congress.  And  there  was  quickly  manifested  a  disposition  to  hold 
someone  responsible. 

But  the  Senate,  instead  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  disaster 
at  Ball’s  Bluff,  which  the  House  proposed,  chose  to  suggest  a  permanent 
joint  committee  of  three  Senators  and  four  Representatives  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  This  action  was  agreed  to  by  the  House, 
and  thus  originated  what  was  known  as  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War.  It  became  one  of  the  most  important  committees  of 
Congress.  It  assumed  a  wide  range  of  authority  and  became,  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  war,  the  stem  and  zealous  censor  of  both  the 
army  and  navy,  as  well  as  the  Administration.  It  called  both  civil 
and  military  officials  before  it  and  questioned  them  upon  campaigns 
and  battles  and  marches  and  camps  and  men  and  supplies,  indeed 
about  every  detail  of  the  management  of  the  war  that  was  deemed 
deserving  of  investigation.  Its  examination  of  witnesses  was  search¬ 
ing.  Its  deliberation  upon  the  subject  of  inquiry  was  thorough. 
And  its  conclusions  were  fearless.  Its  judgments  were  often  hasty. 
But  its  purposes  were  patriotic.  And  in  holding  officials  to  a  strict 
accountability  to  the  country,  its  influence  was  undoubtedly  good. 

The  members  from  the  Senate  were  Benjamin  F.  Wade  of  Ohio, 
Zachariah  Chandler  of  Michigan,  and  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee. 
They  were  aU  known  as  pronounced  supporters  of  the  policy  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  members  from  the  House  were 
Gooch,  Covode,  Julian,  and  Odell.  Though  not  so  well  known, 
they  were  equally  able.  Before  their  appointment,  Wade  and 
Chandler,  both  men  of  ardent  temperament,  had  repeatedly  pressed 
for  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Now 
that  they  held  a  commission  of  authority  upon  this  subject,  they 
assumed  a  stiU  more  urgent  and  persistent  attitude  of  censorship. 
McClellan  and  his  friends  were  disposed  to  treat  the  Committee 
lightly.  What,  said  they,  could  a  lot  of  politicians  and  lawyers 
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know  about  war  ?  But  the  President,  who  had  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  popular  forces  and  generally  exercised  that  wise  patience  of 
taking  time  to  see  things  as  they  were  before  criticising,  assumed  a 
different  attitude.  He  had  been  a  long  time  a  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Illinois,  and  appreciated  such  forces.  He  realised  that  this 
committee,  as  the  agent  of  Congress  to  watch  the  management  of  the 
war,  would  be  an  important  factor  in  controlling  events,  and  must 
be  allowed  proper  consideration.  Its  investigations  would  go  far 
toward  controlling  Congress.  And  Congress  could  vote  or  withhold 
supplies.  If  supplies  were  withheld,  the  war  would  necessarily  end. 
While  Lincoln  attempted  to  conciliate  the  committee  in  its  disposi¬ 
tion  to  censure  McClellan’s  inactivity,  he  at  the  same  time  privately 
cautioned  him  that  the  patience  of  this  new  force  must  not  be  presumed 
on  too  long. 

McClellan  had  now  been  in  command  for  five  months.  And  men 
and  munitions  had  been  lavished  upon  him  without  stint.  He  had 
the  largest  army  that  had  ever  been  gathered  together  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  Johnston  which 
confronted  him.  But  with  aU  the  President’s  importuning  in  private, 
while  attempting  to  conciliate  those  who  complained  of  him  in  public, 
McClellan  stiU  pleaded  a  want  of  men  and  supplies.  Late  in  December 
he  fell  sick,  and  this  disability,  which  continued  for  several  weeks, 
added  new  fuel  to  the  flame.  The  President  was  sorely  perplexed. 
This  crisis  was  one  of  his  greatest  trials.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
with  headquarters  at  the  capital,  had  been  made  the  pet  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration.  Troops  had  been  added  to  it  from  the  chief  cities  and 
states  of  the  Union.  And  as  it  outnumbered  aU  of  the  other  armies 
so  it  was  also  the  best  equipped,  for  money  had  been  lavished  upon 
it.  Nevertheless,  in  return  for  all  this,  it  had  fortified  camps,  it 
had  drilled,  it  had  paraded ;  there  had  been  mimic  warfare  every¬ 
where.  But  when  a  movement  to  the  front  was  even  mentioned, 
then  objections  commenced.  To  the  Administration  this  long  burden 
of  months,  with  absolutely  nothing  to  show  for  it  in  the  way  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  had  become  intolerable.  There  had  been  hopes  at  &st  that  the 
South  would  withdraw  from  the  career  on  which  she  had  entered. 
But  these  hopes  were  now  seen  to  be  vain.  The  parading  of  a  big 
army  would  not  scare  her.  Then  there  had  been  talk  of  finishing 
the  war  with  one  battle.  McClellan  talked  so  yet.  But  sober-minded 
people,  and  Lincoln  was  one  of  them,  were  now  convinced  that  the  war 
could  not  be  finished  in  any  such  way.  He  felt  that  it  could  be  ended 
only  by  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  unless  the  North  yielded.  And 
this  he  knew  she  could  not  do.  Once  during  McClellan’s  sickness  in 
December,  in  a  burst  of  despondency,  but  in  his  own  homely  way, 
Lincoln  said  that,  if  McClellan  was  not  going  to  use  the  army,  he  would 
like  to  borrow  it,  if  he  could  only  see  how  it  could  be  made  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  that  if  something  were  not  done  soon  the  bottom  would  surely 
drop  out  of  the  whole  affair.  And  this  was  one  of  the  real  dangers. 
If  the  loyal  people  of  the  North  were  not  soon  infused  with  some  hope 
of  success,  they  would  become  discouraged,  and  then  the  peace-at-any- 
price  party  would  prevail. 

Lincoln  resorted  to  a  study  for  himself  of  plans  for  a  campaign. 
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He  procured  and  read  books  on  the  art  of  war.  He  applied  to  army 
officers  of  high  rank  for  their  advice.  He  called  conferences  of  some 
of  thern,  with  members  of  his  Cabinet,  to  discuss  the  situation  of 
affairs  in  the  field.  At  last,  on  January  13,  McClellan  himself  was 
able  to  be  present  at  one  of  these  conferences.  Generals  McDowell 
and  Franklin  were  also  there.  And  they  had  previously  been  requested 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  its  equipment, 
the  force  opposed  to  it,  and  report  whether  there  was  any  reason 
why  an  advance  should  be  delayed.  General  McDowell  frankly 
advised,  after  making  the  investigation,  a  movement  to  the  front, 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  it.  He 
apologised,  however,  for  so  expressing  himself  in  the  presence  of  his 
superior  officer.  And  to  this  McClellan  coldly  replied,  that  he  was 
entitled  to  have  any  opinion  he  pleased.  But  McClellan,  notwith¬ 
standing,  again  proceeded  to  argue  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  and 
the  inadequacy  of  his  own  army. 

The  truth  was  that  McClellan,  like  some  other  officers  at  that 
period,  had  been  appointed  to  a  command  for  which  he  was  not  fitted. 
And  he  doubtless  felt  so  himself,  though  not  admitting  it,  for  he 
appreciated  his  elevation.  In  less  than  six  months,  with  no  interven¬ 
ing  experience  of  importance,  he  had  been  raised  from  the  rank  of 
a  captain  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Union  armies.  This  was 
a  dazzling  promotion,  from  the  command  of  a  hundred  men  to  that 
of  500,000.  It  dazzled  him.  He  seemed  timid,  afraid,  like  Rosecrans 
in  the  West,  to  risk  his  reputation  on  the  result  of  an  important 
movement,  for  fear  he  would  fail  and  thus  lose  his  position.  For 
Johnston  was  opposed  to  him.  And  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  generals 
of  the  South.  Could  he  be  whipped  ?  McClellan  feared  not.  And 
to  conceal  his  own  shortcomings,  unconsciously  perhaps,  he  sought 
to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  shoulders  of  others.  But  the 
public  were  not  deceived.  There  was  a  feeling,  notwithstanding  his 
claim  that  he  was  outnumbered,  that  this  could  not  be  true.  And 
Stanton  discovered  this.  The  new  Secretary  of  War  had  no  sooner 
taken  his  office  than  he  commenced  to  prod  him  to  move.  To  Stanton's 
restless  mind  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  a  failure  to  do  anything. 
Something,  at  least,  should  be  attempted. 

At  last  the  President  was  convinced  that  McClellan  would  not 
move  without  a  direct  order.  And  General  War  Order  No.  i  was 
accordingly  issued.  It  directed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  general  move¬ 
ment  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  on  February  22,  1862.  This  applied 
to  aU  the  armies.  But  a  special  order  was  issued  to  McClellan,  direct¬ 
ing  him,  after  providing  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  to  move  the 
remainder  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  against  the  railroad  south¬ 
west  of  Manassas  Junction.  McClellan,  as  usual,  objected.  He 
suggested,  instead  of  this  direct  movement  against  Richmond,  another 
by  way  of  the  lower  Chesapeake,  carrying  the  troops  down  the  bay 
in  transports.  Lincoln  argued  that  this  would  involve-  a  much  larger 
expenditure  of  money,  while  a  victory  would  be  no  more  certain,  no 
more  valuable,  and  in  fact  not  as  much  so,  because  it  would  break 
no  line  of  Confederate  communication.  While  his  plan  would.  He 
also  suggested  that,  in  case  of  disaster,  retreat  would  be  more  difficult. 
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It  is  curious  to  note  that  Johnston  took  the  same  view,  and  expected 
McClellan  to  move  by  the  line  of  the  Occoquan,  a  tributary  of  Bull 
Run,  leading  to  the  south-west,  parallel  with  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
Railroad.  The  latter  was  Johnston's  principal  line  of  supply  and  his 
only  communication  with  Richmond  by  rail.  A  movement  against 
it  would  compel  him  to  fight  a  battle  or  make  a  retreat.  And  the 
Confederate  Government,  advised  that  such  a  movement  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  made,  had  already  ordered  him  to  retire  in  the  direction  of 
Richmond. 

Lincoln,  of  course,  was  not  aware  of  this  order.  And,  before  the 
retirement  took  place,  he  yielded  his  preference  to  McClellan,  deeming 
it  unwise  to  overrule  the  commander  of  the  army  upon  a  point  so  vital, 
and  one  on  which  he  showed  such  insistence.  Perhaps  he  was  right. 
If  McClellan  was  to  be  the  commander,  disposed  as  he  was  to  throw 
upon  others  the  responsibility  of  failure,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
unwise  to  overrule  him.  But  he  might  have  been  relieved  and  the 
command  given  to  another  officer,  who  would  have  accepted  Lincoln’s 
plan.  Yet  would  it  not  have  been  equally  unwise  to  remove  McClellan, 
idol  of  the  army  as  he  was,  before  he  had  suffered  a  substantial  reverse 
or  made  'a  serious  mistake,  showing  his  unfitness  for  the  command  ? 
Besides  McClellan  had  submitted  the  plans  to  his  officers  and  they  had 
voted  with  him.  But  it  is  significant  that  they  were  not  all  of  this 
opinion  and  that  three  of  the  ablest  of  his  generals,  McDowell,  Sumner 
and  Heintzelman,  voted  against  him.  The  remaining  nine  voted  the 
other  way.  And  thus  the  plan  for  the  Peninsula  campaign  was 
adopted.  It  was  to  succeed  by  strategy,  landing  and  making  a  quick 
march,  capturing  Richmond  before  Johnston’s  army  got  there  to 
defend  it.  Stanton  said  of  this  council,  evidently  with  a  good  deal  of 
feeling :  ‘  We  saw  ten  generals  afraid  to  fight.’  And  we  shall  see 
that  Richmond  was  not  to  be  captured  in  any  such  way. 

At  the  inception  of  the  campaign  three  important  war  orders  of 
the  President  were  issued.  By  one,  issued  on  March  8,  McClellan  was 
directed  to  divide  the  army  he  took  with  him  into  four  corps  and  give 
the  command  of  them  to  Generals  McDowell,  Sumner,  Heintzelman 
and  Keyes,  respectively.  General  Wadsworth  was  to  be  placed  in 
command  of  the  troops  left  for  the  defence  of  Washington.  And 
General  Banks  was  assigned  to  another  corps  reserved  for  such  service, 
outside  of  McClellan’s  personal  command,  as  exigencies  might  require. 
He  was  to  protect  Washington  from  any  dash  that  might  be  made 
in  an  attempt  to  capture  it  and  break  up  any  raids  that  might  be 
made  northward  through  the  mountains  or  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
He  was  at  once  sent  to  the  line  of  the  railroad  from  Winchester  to 
Strasburg  to  stop  any  raid  down  the  Valley.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
three  of  the  corps  were  assigned  to  the  generals  who  had  voted  against 
McClellan’s  plan  of  campaign,  McDowell,  Sumner  and  Heintzelman. 
Three  days  later,  a  second  order  deprived  McClellan  of  the  command 
of  the  other  military  departments,  giving  that  of  the  Mississippi  to 
Halleck,  and  that  of  the  Mountain  to  Fremont.  This  left  McClellan  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Potomac  alone.  By  a  third  order 
it  was  required  that  the  army  should  not  leave  Washington  without 
posting  such  force  there  ‘  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General-in-Chief  and 
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the  commanders  of  army  corps,’  would  make  the  city  entirely  secure. 
There  had  been  no  movement  on  February  22,  as  required  by  the 
President’s  previous  order.  And  McClellan  was  now  directed  that 
the  movement  must  begin  by  March  18.  And,  it  was  added,  ‘  the 
General-in-Chief  shall  be  responsible  that  it  moves  as  early  as  that 
day. ’  Every  one  of  these  orders  shows  a  waning  confidence  in  McClellan. 
They  restricted  his  authority,  tightened  the  reins  on  his  discretionary 
powers,  and  bid  him  move. 

And  at  last  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  did  move.  On  March  17 
Hamilton’s  division  of  Hemtzehnan’s  corps  embarked  from  Alexandria, 
Va.,  for  Fortress  Monroe,  which  had  been  chosen  as  the  new  base. 
And  on  April  5  the  officer  of  the  War  Department  having  the  trans¬ 
portation  in  charge  made  his  report  that  he  had  moved  121,500  men, 
14,592  animals,  besides  wagons,  batteries  and  pontoon-bridges,  the 
equipage  of  this  great  army,  and  that  the  only  loss  in  doing  so  was 
eight  mules  and  nine  empty  barges.  McClellan  himself  left  Washington 
on  April  i.  And  then  for  the  first  time  it  was  discovered  that  his 
dispositions  left  Washington  defenceless.  The  next  morning.  General 
Wadsworth  reported  to  the  War  Department  that  there  had  only  been 
left  with  him  19,000  troops,  a  force  entirely  inadequate  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  and  that  from  it  he  had  orders  to  detach  eight  good  regi¬ 
ments.  Two  of&cers  of  the  War  Department  were  at  once  directed 
to  investigate  the  truth  of  this  report.  And  they  confirmed  General 
Wadsworth’s  statement.  Thereupon  the  President  directed  that 
McDowell’s  corps,  which  had  not  yet  embarked,  be  detached  from 
McClellan’s  command,  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  service  about  Washington.  During  the  Peninsula  campaign,  this 
corps  was  not  under  McClellan’s  direction  again.  The  withdrawal  of 
it  was  the  occasion  of  bitter  complaint  from  him.  But  in  the  end  we 
shall  see  that  Lincoln  was  right  in  detaining  it. 

Fortress  Monroe,  the  new  base,  was  just  across  Hampton  Roads, 
the  scene  of  the  naval  battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac, 
from  Norfolk,  Va.  It  was  at  the  southern  end  of  the  part  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  known  as  the  Peninsula,  whence  the  name  of  the  campaign. 
This  was  the  tongue  of  land  that  reached  from  the  city  of  Richmond 
to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  lay  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers. 
Like  most  of  the  tide-water  section  of  the  state,  this  district  was  low- 
l5dng,  sandy,  spotted  with  swamps  and  thickets  of  scrub-oaks,  or  made 
up  of  rolling  hills  touching  down  to  narrow  ravines,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  noted  for  fertility.  It  was  mostly  tilled  for  tobacco  and 
com.  The  James  being  the  principal  river  and  Jamestown,  on  its 
bank,  the  first  capital  of  the  colony,  the  Peninsula  naturally  became 
the  home  of  some  of  the  best  families  of  the  Old  Dominion,  the  Berke¬ 
leys,  the  Byrds,  the  Carters,  the  Harrisons,  the  Tylers,  and  their 
descendants.  For  many  generations  they  had  been  recognised  as 
belonging  to  the  best  and  most  exclusive  circles  of  American  society. 
And  their  houses,  Berkeley,  Westover,  Shirley,  Brandop  and  Sherwood 
Forest,  stiU  standing,  monuments  of  the  old  time,  were  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  colonial  architecture  that  the  country  could  furnish. 
They  were  all  on  the  James  River  and  between  Richmond  and  Norfolk. 
And  off  to  the  north-west  lay  the  estate  of  the  famous  Chief  Justice 
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Marshall,  to  which,  almost  any  summer  morning  during  the  vacations 
of  the  court,  he  could  be  seen  in  the  olden  time  wending  his  way,  from 
his  home  in  Richmond,  on  horseback,  astride  a  sack  of  grain,  or  carry¬ 
ing  in  front  of  him  some  implement  of  husbandry.  Yorktown  and 
Williamsburg  were  two  famous  county-seats,  the  one  the  scene  of  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  to  General  Washington, 
thus  closing  the  Revolutionary  War ;  the  other,  once  a  capital  of  the 
colony,  and  still  the  site  of  William  and  Mary  College,  the  oldest  of  all 
the  seats  of  learning  of  Virginia,  and  second  only  to  Harvard  in 
America.  It  had  educated  three  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and 
a  dozen  or  more  governors  and  half  as  many  cabinet  ministers.  Indeed, 
the  Peninsula  was  already  an  interesting  country.  It  was  to  be  made 
still  more  so  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  campaigns  of 
the  Civil  War. 

McCleUan  reached  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  afternoon  of  April  2. 
He  found  the  next  day  that  he  had  with  him  58,000  men  and  100  guns. 
He  then  issued  an  order  for  two  divisions  to  advance  by  the  road  from 
Newport  News  to  Williamsburg,  and  take  up  a  position  between  the 
latter  and  Yorktown.  Two  other  divisions  were  sent  directly  against 
Yorktown.  Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the  advance  of 
each  column  was  brought  to  a  halt,  the  one  by  the  Confederate  trenches 
about  Yorktown,  the  other  by  their  works  at  Lee’s  MiU,  where  the 
road  to  Williamsburg  crossed  the  Warwick  River.  This  was  a  small 
stream  that  took  its  rise  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  York  River  at 
Yorktown,  and  thence  flowed  south,  emptying  into  the  James.  The 
Warwick,  therefore,  divided  the  Peninsula  except  for  the  mile  and  a 
half  at  Yorktown.  The  whole  line  of  this  stream  was  covered  by  an 
entrenchment  of  the  enemy.  There  were  in  the  trenches,  including 
the  works  at  Yorktown,  11,000  men,  under  Major-General  J.  B. 
Magruder.  A  line  had  been  held  farther  south  from  Ship’s  Point  to 
Young’s  Mill.  But  deeming  his  force  insufficient  to  hold  that  line, 
Magruder  had  discreetly  retired  to  the  Warwick,  where  he  would  have 
this  stream  on  his  front.  The  Warwick  was  only  thirteen  miles  long, 
very  sluggish  and  already  dammed  at  Lee’s  and  Wynn’s  Mills.  Three 
other  dams  were  constructed  at  other  points  so  as  to  back  the  water 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  river  and  make  it  impassable  for 
artillery  and  infantry.  Every  dam  was  protected  by  emns  and 
earthworks. 

McClellan,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  line  in  his  front, 
assailed  every  portion  of  it  with  a  furious  cannonade  and  with  musketry. 
His  skirmishers  were  also  thrown  well  forward  on  two  succeeding  days, 
and  energetically  felt  the  line.  But  they  were  ever5rwhere  driven 
back.  In  anticipation  of  an  attack,  Magruder  ordered  his  men  to 
sleep  in  the  trenches  and  under  arms.  But  to  his  surprise,  day  after 
day  was  permitted  to  pass  without  an  assault  being  made.  In  a  few 
days  the  object  of  this  delay  became  apparent.  In  every  direction  in 
front  of  his  line,  through  the  intervening  woods  and  along  the  open 
fields,  earthworks  began  to  appear.  And  thus  120,000  men  were  laying 
siege  to  11,000  !  But  the  Confederate  Government,  seeing  its  capital 
threatened,  aroused  itself  to  energetic  action  ;  and  reinforcements 
began  to  pour  in  on  Magruder.  And  each  hour  saw  his  army  growing 
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stronger.  And  so  all  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  an  attack  passed 
from  his  mind. 

After  eleven  days  of  examination  McClellan  concluded  that  the 
centre  of  the  line,  at  a  dam  between  Lee’s  and  Wynn’s  Mills,  was  the 
weakest  point.  Here  on  April  16  he  made  an  attempt  to  break  it. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  opened  a  furious  attack,  and  from  nine  o’clock 
until  noon,  six  pieces,  and  by  3  p.m.  nearly  three  batteries,  were  direct¬ 
ing  their  storm  on  the  Confederate  position.  Magruder  here  had  but 
three  pieces.  And  two  of  them,  not  being  mounted  so  as  to  do  effective 
work,  were  rarely  fired.  The  other  was  used  with  accuracy  and 
effect.  Under  cover  of  the  fire  of  his  guns,  McClellan  made  an  attempt 
to  throw  some  troops  over  the  stream.  Two  companies  crossed  and 
gained  possession  of  some  rifle-pits.  The  regiment  stationed  there 
had  retired  a  short  distance  to  throw  a  trench  around  their  camp, 
and  so  the  pits  happening  just  then  to  be  empty,  the  tw^o  companies 
had  an  easy  entry.  But  the  regiment  seeing  the  trench  taken,  im¬ 
mediately  rushed  on  the  assailants  and  drove  them  out  and  across 
the  stream  again.  Another  attempt  was  made  by  McCleUan  with 
four  companies.  They  dashed  across  the  stream  below  the  dam, 
here  waist  deep,  and  up  the  bank.  But  they  were  received  by  a 
blinding  fire,  the  Confederates  having  by  this  time  massed  their  troops 
behind  the  threatened  work.  The  companies  recoiled  and  were  ordered 
back.  Three  other  companies  that  were  to  have  crossed  on  the  dam 
to  their  support,  and  had  already  been  drawn  up  at  its  end,  seeing 
the  failure  of  the  first  detail,  also  withdrew.  And  here  every  attempt 
to  assault  the  works  ended. 

On  the  day  after  this  assault.  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  arrived 
on  the  Confederate  line  and  assumed  command.  He  had  previously 
expressed  to  President  Davis  the  opinion  that  the  line  was  too  long 
to  be  held  by  the  troops  there,  and  that  it  could  be  easily  turned  by 
way  of  York  River.  The  only  object  in  holding  on,  therefore,  would 
be  to  gain  time,  in  which  arms  might  be  received  and  troops  organised. 
He  determined  to  hold  it  only  so  long  as  it  could  be  without  exposing 
his  men  to  the  fire  of  the  powerful  artillery  that  it  was  known  McClellan 
was  bringing  to  the  front.  He  found  that  McCleUan  had  planned  to 
take  the  line  by  a  regular  siege.  For  two  weeks  after  his  arrival  the 
Union  army  was  engaged  day  and  night  in  throwing  up  entrenchments. 
And  Johnston  coolly  aUowed  the  work  to  proceed.  It  was  not  injur¬ 
ing  him.  His  time  was  diligently  employed  in  gathering  and  arming 
and  driUing  the  new  troops  coming  in,  and  organising  his  army  for 
a  struggle  that  everyone  could  see  was  now  inevitable.  When  at 
last  he  saw  that  McCleUan  had  spent  aU  the  time  he  would  on  his 
trenches,  and  that  his  artUlery  was  ready  to  play,  then,  in  the  night 
of  May  3,  Johnston  quietly  withdrew  to  WiUiamsburg  by  the  roads 
from  Yorktown  and  Warwick,  C.H.,  leaving  McClellan  to  march 
into  the  trenches,  now  empty,  that  he  had  been  besieging  for  a  month. 

Such  was  the  first  real  sample  that  we  have  of  McClellan’s  general¬ 
ship.  Two  conspicuous  faults  he  had,  and  they  came  out  here.  He 
was  querulous  and  he  was  over-cautious — always  complaining  and 
never  getting  his  work  done.  Complaints  just  now  formed  the  burden 
of  his  letters  to  Washington.  He  complained  principally  that  the 
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fleet  at  Norfolk  did  not  support  him,  and  of  the  withdrawal  of 
McDowell’s  corps.  Of  the  former  it  may  be  said  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  fleet  was  not  furnishing  him  all  the  support  it 
could.  Of  course  it  did  not  leave  the  water  ;  and  the  Confederates  had 
nothing  on  the  water  for  it  to  fight.  But  it  did  protect  his  base,  and 
stood  ready  to  lend  a  hand  whenever  it  might  be  called.  Of  the  latter, 
the  withdrawal  of  McDowell,  we  have  already  spoken.  This  was 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  great  depot  of  supplies  for  the  army,  as 
well  as  the  public  buildings,  the  treasury,  and  the  seat  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself,  were  not  to  be  jeopardised  by  leaving  the  line  of  approach 
to  Washington  from  Manassas  Junction  undefended.  But  in  answer  to 
McClellan’s  complaints,  Franklin’s  division  was  sent  him  on  his  repre¬ 
sentation  that  if  he  got  that  he  would  be  satisfied.  These  troops 
reached  Fortress  Monroe  on  April  20.  But  he  actually  kept  them 
on  the  transports  that  brought  them  down  for  more  than  two  weeks, 
apparently  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them.  They  were  not  landed 
till  the  day  before  Yorktown  was  evacuated.  McClellan  also  com¬ 
plained  that  General  Wool’s  command  had  been  withdrawn.  This 
was  a  command  of  10,000  men  that  previous  to  his  coming  had 
garrisoned  Fortress  Monroe.  When  he  advanced,  they  were  ordered 
to  remain  there,  where  they  were  necessary  to  protect  his  base.  If 
withdrawn,  others  would  have  to  be  substituted  for  them. 

Lincoln  answered  his  complaints,  and  one  letter,  written  on  April  9, 
while  he  was  still  dallying  at  Yorktown,  and  therefore  in  the  very 
midst  of  these  events,  shows  with  how  much  clearer  vision  the  President 
saw  the  situation.  It  is  so  candid,  so  patient,  and  yet  so  firm,  that 
we  can  almost  see  embodied  in  it  the  great  character  that  finally 
ruled  the  war.  ‘  Your  dispatches,’  he  wrote,  ‘  complaining  that  you 
are  not  properly  sustained,  while  they  do  not  offend  me,  do  pain  me 
very  much.  Blenker’s  division  was  withdrawn  from  you  before  you 
left  here,  and  you  know  the  pressure  under  which  I  did  it,  and,  as  I 
thought,  acquiesced  in  it — certainly  not  without  reluctance.  After 
you  left  I  ascertained  that  less  than  20,000  unorganised  men,  with¬ 
out  a  single  field  battery,  were  all  you  designed  to  be  left  for  the 
defence  of  Washington  and  Manassas  Junction,  and  part  of  them  even 
was  to  go  to  General  Hooker’s  old  position.  General  Banks’  corps, 
once  designed  for  Manassas  Junction,  was  diverted  and  tied  up  on 
the  line  of  Winchester  and  Strasburg,  and  could  not  leave  it  with¬ 
out  again  exposing  the  Upper  Potomac  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  This  presented,  or  would  present  when  McDowell  and 
Sumner  should  be  gone,  a  great  temptation  to  the  enemy  to  turn 
back  from  the  Rappahannock  and  sack  Washington.  My  explicit 
order  that  Washington  should,  by  the  judgment  of  aU  the  commanders 
of  army  corps,  be  left  entirely  secure,  had  been  neglected.  It  was 
precisely  this  that  drove  me  to  detain  McDowell.  I  do  not  forget 
that  I  was  satisfied  with  your  arrangement  to  leave  Banks  at  Man¬ 
assas  Junction ;  but  when  that  arrangement  was  broken  up  and 
nothing  was  substituted  for  it,  of  course  I  was  constrained  to  sub¬ 
stitute  something  for  it  myself.  And,  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  really 
think  I  should  permit  the  line  from  Richmond  via  Manassas  Junction 
to  this  city  to  be  entirely  open  except  what  resistance  could  be 
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presented  by  20,000  unorganised  troops  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
the  country  will  not  allow  me  to  evade.  There  is  a  curious  mystery 
about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  you.  When  I  telegraphed  you 
on  the  6th,  saying  you  had  over  100,000  with  you,  I  had  just  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  statement,  taken  as  he  said  from  your 
own  returns,  making  108,000  then  with  you  and  cn  foutc  to  you. 
You  now  say  you  will  have  but  85,000  when  all  en  route  to  you  shall 
have  reached  you.  How  can  the  discrepancy  of  23,000  be  accounted 
for  ?  As  to  General  Wool’s  command,  I  understand  it  is  doing  for 
you  precisely  what  a  like  number  of  your  own  would  have  to  do  if 
that  command  was  away. 

‘  I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  for  you  is 
with  you  by  this  time,  and,  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for 
you  to  strike  a  blow.  By  delay  the  enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon 
you — that  is,  he  will  gain  faster  by  fortifications  and  reinforcements 
than  you  can  by  reinforcements  alone.  And  once  more  let  me  tell 
you  it  is  indispensable  to  you  that  you  strike  a  blow.  I  am  powerless 
to  help  this.  You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  I  always  in¬ 
sisted  that  going  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting 
at  or  near  Manassas,  was  only  shifting  and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty  ; 
that  we  would  find  the  same  enemy  and  the  same  or  equal  entrench¬ 
ments  at  either  place.  The  country  will  not  fail  to  note,  it  is  now 
noting,  that  the  present  hesitation  to  move  upon  an  entrenched 
enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated.  I  beg  to  assure  you 
that  I  have  never  written  you  or  spoken  to  you  in  greater  kindness 
of  feeling  than  now,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain  you,  so  far 
as,  in  my  most  anxious  judgment,  I  consistently  can.  But  you 
must  act.’ 

But  McClellan  did  not  act.  It  was  more  than  three  weeks  after 
the  date  of  this  letter  that  Johnston  quietly  moved  out  of  his  entrench¬ 
ments  at  Yorktown  and  let  him  take  them  empty.  Yet  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  an  energetic  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
would,  any  day  after  the  time  McClellan  set  foot  on  the  Peninsula, 
have  marched  directly  on  Richmond.  Magruder  had  only  11,000 
troops,  while  McClellan  had  120,000 — more  than  ten  times  as  many. 
Magruder,  who  was  aware  of  this  disparity  in  numbers,  was  ready 
to  retreat  whenever  a  serious  movement  was  made  against  him. 
But  it  never  was  made.  There  was  an  assault  by  two  companies  ; 
but  it  should  have  been  by  a  division,  and,  if  so,  it  could  not  have 
failed.  The  two  companies  found  the  works  empty.  But  a  regiment 
coming  upon  them,  they  retreated.  This  was  followed  by  an  assault 
with  four  companies.  But  then  the  works  had  been  fully  manned. 
And  it  too  failed.  There  never  was  an  effort,  before  or  after  these 
pitiful  saUies.  They  were  really  made  under  the  supposition  that 
the  trenches  were  empty,  and  to  see  if  this  was  true,  and  if  so  to  take 
them.  Johnston’s  army,  after  he  assumed  command,  only  amounted 
to  53,000,  and  when  it  did,  McClellan’s  had  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  Franklin’s  division  to  130,000.  Johnston’s  cool  view 
of  the  situation  is  ca’culated  to  excite  admiration — estimating  his 
adversary’s  force  as  accurately  as  he  did  his  own,  watching  him  for 
weeks  pile  up  entrenchments  from  which  he  was  determined  there 
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should  never  a  gun  be  fired,  quietly  waiting  till  he  saw  the  work 
finished,  and  then,  knowing  a  bombardment  was  at  hand,  as  quietly 
slipping  away,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Was  he  making  sport  of 
his  adversary  ?  We  will  have  to  admit  that  in  point  of  ability  the 
two  men  were  not  matched. 

When  Johnston  withdrew  from  Yorktown,  he  retired  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Richmond,  and  by  noon  of  the  next  day  his  army  was  assembling 
about  Williamsburg.  Early  in  the  afternoon  his  cavalry  rear  guard 
on  the  Yorktown  road  was  closely  pressed  by  McClellan’s  advance. 
Johnston  sent  three  brigades  back  to  support  the  cavalry.  The 
two  forces  met  on  the  line  of  some  little  works  which,  by  Magruder’s 
forethought,  had  been  thrown  up  at  the  portage  between  College 
and  Queen’s  Creeks.  The  position  was  about  four  miles  long,  reaching 
out  on  either  end  so  that  the  front  was  covered  by  branches  of  the 
two  creeks  and  by  ponds  along  them.  The  creeks,  taking  their  rise 
in  the  same  hills,  flowed  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  emptying 
into  the  James,  and  the  other  into  York  River.  The  woods  in  front 
of  the  line  were  felled  and  the  open  ground  was  dotted  with  rifle- 
pits.  Near  the  centre  of  this  line  Fort  Magruder  was  constructed. 
It  was  at  the  point  where  the  two  roads  from  Yorktown  and  Lee’s 
Mill  to  Williamsburg  united  to  enter  the  little  college  town  together.  It 
was  along  these  roads  that  McClellan’s  army  was  advancing.  This 
work  was  constructed  with  a  parapet  six  feet  high  and  a  ditch  in 
front  nine  feet  wide  and  as  many  deep,  filled  with  water.  The  work 
was  about  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  on  either  end  there  were 
redoubts  having  faces  of  about  forty  yards. 

Behind  these  works  General  McLaws,  in  command  of  the  brigades 
sent  to  support  the  Confederate  cavalry,  quickly  made  his  dispositions. 
Despite  the  disparity  of  numbers,  with  prompt  courage  he  quickly 
drove  the  advance  of  McCleUan  back.  The  latter’s  line  was  thrown 
into  confusion  in  the  dense  forest  that  covered  the  front  of  the  trenches, 
and  darkness  coming  on  all  attempts  to  advance  that  night  were 
abandoned.  His  troops  bivouacked  in  the  woods.  And  with  night¬ 
fall  a  heavy  rain  began,  which  continued  till  morning.  The  unsheltered 
troops  were  thoroughly  drenched  and  the  roads,  already  in  bad  con¬ 
dition,  were  rendered  almost  impassable.  But  at  daybreak  Johnston’s 
troops  were  again  in  full  retreat.  About  7.30  the  rear,  now  under 
Longstreet,  still  occupying  the  works  in  front  of  Williamsburg,  were 
attacked  by  Hooker,  and  a  smart  fight  occurred.  All  day  Hooker 
was  beaten  off  and  lost  five  guns.  And  between  three  and  four 
in  the  afternoon  his  ammunition  began  to  give  out.  His  troops 
were  exhausted  and  his  loss  was  heavy.  Kearny  was  ordered  to 
his  support,  and  reached  his  line  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
another  battery.  Three  brigades  were  also  sent  to  Hooker’s  right. 
But  the  doughty  Longstreet  held  his  own  against  all  comers.  Some 
of  Hill’s  men  were  sent  to  his  aid.  And  thus  the  second  night  closed, 
finding  the  Confederates  still  in  possession  of  the  works.  During 
the  night,  however,  they  withdrew,  leaving  their  wounded  in  Williams¬ 
burg.  And  the  next  morning  McClellan  marched  into  the  unoccupied 
trenches.  His  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  was  2,209,  while 
Johnston’s  was  only  1,251. 
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Hooker’s  division  had  suffered  so  severely  that  it  was  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  follow,  and  the  roads  were  now  so  bad,  after  thirty-six  hours 
of  continuous  rain,  that  they  could  hardly  be  passed  with  an  empty 
wagon.  To  such  a  commander  as  McClellan,  this  was  ample  excuse 
for  a  halt.  A  temporary  depot  was  established  on  Queen’s  Creek, 
whence  supplies  were  drawn  and  the  wounded  were  shipped.  Four 
divis  ons  were  sent  from  Yorktown  up  the  York  River,  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Pamunkey,  one  of  its  tributaries,  and  landed 
opposite  West  Point.  The  rest  of  the  army  and  the  trains  moved 
by  land,  when  the  roads  had  settled.  But  the  first  of  these  did  not 
get  away  from  Williamsburg  for  two  days.  In  the  meantime  Johnston, 
retreating  by  the  road  to  New  Kent,  C.H.,  learned  of  the  landing 
of  McClellan’s  troops  at  West  Point.  So  he  concentrated  near  Barham- 
ville.  It  was  ascertained  that  a  part  of  the  Union  army  was  occupying 
a  thick  and^  extensive  wood  between  there  and  their  landing-place. 
And  the  brigades  of  Hood  and  Hampton  were  sent  by  Johnston 
to  drive  them  away.  The  main  army  was  compelled  by  want  of 
subsistence  to  move  towards  Richmond.  The  divisions  of  Smith  and 
Magruder  took  the  road  by  New  Kent,  C.H.  The  other  two  divisions, 
those  of  Longstreet  and  Hill,  followed  a  road  along  the  Chickahominy, 
a  tributary  of  the  James,  which  headed  near  Richmond,  and  for  some 
distance  coursed  through  the  heart  of  the  Peninsula.  The  one  road 
thus  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Chickahominy  and  the  other  the 
dividing  ridge  between  it  and  the  York  River.  The  evening  of  May  9 
found  the  left  of  the  army  near  Baltimore  Cross  Roads  and  the  right 
near  Long  Bridge  on  the  Chickahominy.  Each  was  thus  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Richmond,  but  on  different  roads.  They  were  both 
near  enough  the  railroad  running  from  Richmond  to  West  Point  to 
be  supplied  with  provisions  brought  from  the  Confederate  capital. 
While  here  an  attack  upon  the  Confederate  battery  at  Drewry’s 
Bluff,  only  six  miles  below  Richmond,  made  by  some  Union  gunboats, 
aroused  Johnston  to  the  dangers  of  his  capital.  It  suggested  the 
necessity  of  so  placing  his  army  as  to  be  prepared  for  a  Union  advance 
either  up  the  James  or  from  West  Point  on  the  York.  Either  could 
be  reached  by  water  from  Fortress  Monroe,  and  troops  landed  at 
either  place  could  by  a  sudden  rush,  if  unopposed,  reach  Richmond. 
Johnston  was  too  far-seeing  not  to  appreciate  this  situation,  and  he 
promptly  crossed  the  Chickahominy  and  took  a  position  near  Fair 
Oaks  station  on  the  West  Point  Railroad,  and  only  six  miles  from 
Richmond. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Johnston,  by  a  series  of  masterly  retrograde 
movements,  had  delayed  the  advance  of  McClellan’s  army  a  month, 
and  while  doing  this  had  drawn  it  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its 
base.  He  now  had  it  in  a  hostile  country,  where  supplies  could  not  be 
found  and  where  they  could  not  be  obtained  from  any  depot  without 
hauling  over  roads  that  were  almost  impassable.  While  this  was 
accomplished  with  small  loss  to  the  Confederates,  it  w^s  attended  with 
great  gain.  It  gave  Johnston  a  decided  advantage.  For  it  had  given 
him  time  to  assemble  aU  the  available  forces  in  and  about  Richmond 
and  incorporate  them  into  his  army,  well  equipped  and,  in  some 
measure,  drilled.  He  now  had  in  his  ranks  the  serviceable  portion  of 
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the  male  population  of  Richmond.  They  had  realised  that  the  war 
had  been  brought  to  their  own  doors,  and  if  the  capital  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  was  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  her  own 
sons.  From  the  heights  of  the  city,  stretching  away  over  the  low  hills 
to  the  south-east,  could  be  seen  the  lines  of  the  contending  armies.  It 
was  a  sight  well  calculated  to  inspire  such  troops.  United  with  them 
was  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  the  best  fighting  material  and 
the  best  equipped  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy.  Just  now 
Johnston’s  soldiers  were  in  high  spirits,  eager  for  battle,  confident  of 
their  ability  to  win,  and  proud  of  their  general. 

McClellan’s  army  was  in  line  before  Johnston,  two  corps  south  of 
the  Chickahominy  River  and  the  others  to  the  north.  The  Confederates 
lay  between  McClellan  and  Richmond.  To  remove  the  obstacle  of 
the  river,  dividing  his  forces,  McClellan  began  industriously  to  bridge 
it.  This  work  was  only  interrupted  on  May  27,  by  an  attack  made 
by  Fitz  John  Porter  on  a  Confederate  force  under  General  Branch 
near  Hanover  C.H.  In  this  Porter  was  successful.  Thus  ten  days 
were  consumed.  Several  new  bridges  were  constructed  at  convenient 
distances  from  each  other. 

The  attack  of  Porter  on  Branch  was  on  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Federal  position.  Johnston  learned  that  day,  in  explanation  of  this, 
that  General  McDowell,  under  orders  from  Washington,  was  then 
leaving  Fredericksburg  to  reinforce  McClellan  by  coming  up  on  that 
side.  Johnston  determined  to  strike  before  this  union  could  be  effected. 
But  before  his  resolution  could  be  carried  out,  it  was  found  that 
McDowell  had  been  recalled.  Johnston  then  finding  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  this  direction,  changed  his  plan  and  decided  to 
throw  twenty-three  of  his  twenty-seven  brigades  upon  the  Union 
corps  of  Heintzelman  and  Keyes  south  of  the  Chickahominy.  The 
other  four  brigades  were  to  guard  the  Meadow  and  New  Bridges  over 
this  river,  so  as  to  prevent  a  crossing  by  the  other  corps  of  McClellan’s 
army.  The  attack  was  made  about  i  p.m.  of  May  31,  by  D.  H.  HiU 
and  Longstreet  and  Huger.  The  Union  line  was  driven  back  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  Seven  Pines.  But  here  Sumner,  whose  corps  had  been 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  stiU  lower  down  than  Meadow  and  New 
Bridges,  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  to  cross  over  to  the  support  of 
Heintzelman  and  Keyes.  And  hearing  the  noise  of  the  battle  drawing 
near,  he  promptly  crossed  and  fell  upon  the  division  of  General  G.  W. 
Smith,  which  had  been  brought  up  by  Johnston  to  support  his  line. 
Sumner  repulsed  him,  and  Johnston,  who  was  with  Smith  and  had 
shortly  before  been  hit  by  a  bullet  in  the  shoulder,  was,  about  sunset, 
struck  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell  and  fell  from  his  horse  severely 
wounded.  He  was  carried  from  the  field  and  then  taken  to  Richmond, 
and  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Gen.  Smith,  who  was  next  in  rank. 
Darkness  soon  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  But  that  night  the  lines 
lay  within  musket-shot  of  each  other.  This  engagement  was  known 
as  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  Early  the  next  morning  the  fighting  was 
renewed.  But  the  Confederates  soon  withdrew  to  more  favourable 
ground,  a  little  in  the  rear.  They  had  found  the  Union  position 
strongly  fortified,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  necessity  of  holding  that 
portion  of  their  line  which  was  nearest  the  Chickahominy,  led  Smith 
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to  order  the  movement.  Here  at  two  o’clock  that  afternoon  Smith 
was  notified  that  President  Davis  had  assigned  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  A  few  minutes 
later,  Lee  arrived  and  assumed  command.  And  he  continued  in  com¬ 
mand  until,  three  years  later,  the  army  was  surrendered  to  Grant  at 
Appomattox. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  South 
of  this  change  of  leadership.  Both  Lee  and  Johnston  were  able  men. 
Both  were  natives  of  Virginia.  Both  had  graduated  at  West  Point,  and 
in  the  same  class,  though  Lee  was  Johnston’s  senior  by  a  year.  Both 
had  continued  in  the  army.  But  Johnston  had  reached  the  higher 
rank.  At  the  opening  of  the  war,  he  was  probably  held  in  higher 
esteem  by  the  South.  He  received  more  important  commands  and 
had  gained  lasting  renown  by  his  conduct  at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 
He  was  wary,  painstaking,  careful  of  the  lives  of  his  men  and  of  the 
property  of  his  Government.  But  he  could  strike  and  strike  hard, 
when  occasion  required  or  opportunity  offered. 

Lee  when  he  came  to  the  command  was  more  untried.  But  he 
developed  traits  of  leadership  that  fully  justified  his  continuance  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  To  a  handsome  and  attractive  presence  he 
united  the  charm  of  a  simple  and  sincere  character,  with  a  certain 
modesty  of  manner  which,  when  combined  with  high  position  and 
pre-eminent  ability,  won  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  United  to  this, 
later  in  the  war,  was  his  great  fame,  won  on  many  hard-fought  fields. 
He  had  also,  what  Johnston  never  did  enjoy  in  full  measure,  the  entire 
confidence  and  hearty  co-operation  of  President  Davis.  All  that 
his  Government  could  do  for  him,  he  could  confidently  expect.  And 
so  this  cool-headed,  patient,  tireless  soldier  and  accomplished  strategist 
became  easily  the  favourite  general  of  the  South.  He  established  the 
greatest  reputation  of  all  her  soldiers.  And  by  some  he  has  been 
preferred  to  Grant,  to  whom  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  surrender. 

During  the  week  that  followed  his  appointment,  the  weather  was 
such  as  to  preclude  any  attempt  by  either  side  to  move.  The  rain  fell 
unceasingly.  The  roads  became  quagmires  and  the  sluggish  river  a 
flood,  covering  swamps  and  bottoms,  lifting  up  drift  and  carrying  away 
bridges.  The  Union  army  was  divided  by  this  torrent  and  devoted 
its  time  to  throwing  up  entrenchments.  The  new  general  of  the 
Confederates  was  glad  to  use  his  to  restore  organisation  and  to 
bring  up  reinforcements. 

McClellan,  as  usual,  was  calling  for  more  troops.  On  May  28  he 
wrote  Stanton  :  ‘  All  our  available  troops  should  be  collected  here, 
not  raw  regiments,  but  the  well-driUed  troops.  It  cannot  be  ignored 
that  a  desperate  battle  is  before  us.’  And  again,  June  4 :  ‘  Please 
inform  me  at  once  what  reinforcements,  if  any,  I  can  count  upon 
having  at  Fortress  Monroe  or  White  House  within  the  next  three  days 
and  when  each  regiment  may  be  expected  to  arrive.’  Again,  June  7  : 

‘  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  pressing  forward  reinforcements  so 
vigorously.  I  shall  be  in  perfect  readiness  to  move  forward  and  take 
Richmond  the  moment  McCall  reaches  here  and  the  ground  will  admit 
the  passage  of  artUlery.’  McCall’s  division  was  of  10,000  men  and 
five  batteries.  It  was  a  splendid  body  of  troops,  sent  him  from 
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McDowell’s  corps.  General  Wool  was  unwilling  to  serve  under  him  ; 
so  he  was  sent  to  Baltimore  to  relieve  General  Dix,  and  the  latter  was 
ordered  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Fortress  Monroe.  And  they,  too, 
ten  regiments,  were  placed  under  McClellan.  The  defences  of  Washing¬ 
ton  were  depleted  to  satisfy  him.  He  had  now  an  army  of  156,838, 
of  which  he  admitted  114,691  were  present  for  duty  and  equipped. 
But  he  had  conceived  the  idea  that  Lee  had  200,000  men  and  that  he 
must  in  some  way  be  prepared  to  meet  an  army  of  that  size.  In  fact 
Lee  had  hardly  more  than  one-fourth  of  this  number. 

But  there  was  a  limit  to  the  ability  of  the  Administration  to  send 
troops  to  McClellan.  Washington  just  now  was  facing  dangers  of 
her  own.  In  March,  1862,  Stonewall  Jackson  had  been  sent  with 
16,000  men  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
Banks.  He  advanced  rapidly  down  the  valley  as  far  as  Winchester. 
At  Kemstown,  near  Winchester,  he  encountered  General  Shields,  and 
in  a  sharp  skirmish  on  the  evening  of  March  22  Shields  was  badly 
wounded  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  command  to  General  Kimball. 
Kimball  remained  on  the  field.  And  the  next  day  Jackson  attacked  him, 
expecting  an  easy  victory.  But  he  was  beaten  off,  and  after  a  hot 
fight  lasting  two  hours  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  field,  abandoning 
his  dead  and  wounded  and  several  guns.  He  retired  up  the  valley 
as  far  as  Mount  Jackson.  But  on  May  8  he  made  another  dash, 
and  this  time  defeated  Milroy  at  McDowell  and  drove  him  down  the 
south  branch  of  the  Potomac.  Jackson  then  returned  to  Harrison¬ 
burg,  whence  he  made  a  rapid  march  to  Front  Royal.  Here  he  fell 
upon  a  regiment  and  two  companies  posted  by  Banks  to  guard  a  bridge. 
Defeating  this  force,  he  crossed  the  bridge  and  pushed  down  the  road 
to  Winchester.  Here,  in  a  battle  between  him  and  Banks,  the  latter 
was  beaten  and  driven  down  the  vaUey.  It  now  became  necessary 
to  send  Banks  reinforcements,  if  Washington  and  Maryland  were  to 
be  safe.  McDowell  had  started  from  Fredericksburg,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  reinforce  McClellan  by  a  direct  march  overland,  with  orders  to 
keep  always  between  Johnston  and  Washington.  Fremont  was  at 
Franklin  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac.  McDowell  was 
recalled  and  ordered  to  Front  Royal  and  Fremont  to  Harrisonburg, 
both  places  being  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  They  were  to  get  in  the 
rear  of  Jackson  and  cut  off  his  return  to  Johnston’s  army.  All  the 
troops  that  could  be  spared  from  Washington  with  some  militia  from 
the  states  were  sent  to  Harper’s  Ferry  to  prevent  a  raid  into  Maryland. 
It  win  thus  be  seen  that  Washington  was  perhaps  in  more  danger  from 
Jackson  than  Richmond  was  from  McClefian,  and  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  Lincoln  to  have  troops  to  guard  his  capital. 

The  city  was  in  a  turmoil  of  excitement  and  Lincoln  was  greatly 
worried.  Why  could  McClellan  not  press  Johnston  and  compel  the 
recall  of  Jackson  to  the  defence  of  Richmond  ?  Washington  had  been 
stripped  to  satisfy  his  persistent  importunity  for  troops.  Now  that 
he  had  them,  was  he  to  stand  still  with  his  great  army  and  see  the  city 
sacked  ?  Lincoln,  out  of  patience  for  once,  on  May  25  telegraphed 
him  :  ‘  The  enemy  is  moving  north  in  sufficient  force  to  drive  General 
Banks  before  him — precisely  in  what  force  we  cannot  tell.  He  is  also 
threatening  Leesburg  and  Geary,  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  from 
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both  north  and  south — in  precisely  what  force  we  cannot  tell.  I  think 
the  movement  is  a  general  and  concerted  one,  such  as  would  not  be, 
if  he  was  acting  upon  the  purpose  of  a  very  desperate  defence  of 
Richmond.  I  think  the  time  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack 
Richmond,  or  give  up  the  job  arid  come  to  the  defence  of  Washington. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  instantly.’  To  this  anxious  telegram.  McClellan, 
with  provoking  coolness,  answered,  that  the  object  of  the  movement 
was  probably  to  prevent  reinforcements  being  sent  to  him,  that  all 
his  advices  agreed  in  the  statement  that  the  mass  of  the  rebel  troops 
were  still  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
Banks’  position  and  forces,  nor  of  what  there  was  at  Manassas.  And 
the  inference  from  his  manner  would  be,  that  he  did  not  care.  But 
this  was  certainly  cool  comfort  for  Lincoln,  who  had  sent  him  the  men 
and  now  hardly  knew  where  to  turn  for  troops  to  meet  an  emergency 
that  he  saw  existed.  Relief  however,  was  at  hand.  The  next  day 
Lincoln  telegraphed  that  Banks  had  saved  his  army  and  baggage  and 
had  made  a  safe  retreat  to  the  Potomac,  and  was  probably  at  that  time 
across  and  in  Maryland,  out  of  danger. 

Jackson  had  learned  of  the  approach  of  Fremont  and  McDowell 
and  of  the  troops  in  his  path  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  So  he  turned  and  fled 
up  the  valley,  intent  now  upon  securing  his  own  safety.  Lincoln’s 
plan  was  to  have  Fremont  amd  McDowell  fall  upon  him  at  Strasburg, 
as  he  came  back,  and  defeat  him.  But  Jackson  was  too  quick  for 
such  pursuers.  McDowell  marched  directly  for  the  valley  as  ordered. 
But  Fremont,  instead  of  marching  into  the  valley  by  the  direct  road 
from  Franklin  to  Harrisonburg,  which  would  have  carried  him  down 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  up  which  Jackson  was  marching,  chose  a 
circuitous  path  by  Petersburg  and  Moorefield.  This  carried  him  down 
the  valley  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  a  parallel  valley  to  the 
Shenandoah  and  separated  from  it  by  forty  miles  of  almost  impassable 
mountain  ranges.  So  that  when  Washington  was  expecting  to  hear 
of  Fremont  at  Harrisonburg,  it  learned  he  was  at  Moorefield,  two  days’ 
march  from  the  line  of  Jackson’s  retreat.  But  as  there  was  still  time 
to  repair  this  mistake,  he  was  directed  to  move  forward  rapidly  to 
Strasburg.  His  answer  was  only  a  chapter  of  excuses,  the  roads  were 
bad,  his  men  were  straggling,  supplies  were  wanting.  And  at  last, 
fortified  by  an  opinion  from  his  medical  director  that  his  men  were 
needing  rest,  he  sat  down  to  do  nothing  for  twenty-four  hours.  And  in 
the  meantime  Jackson  rushed  his  ragged,  half-fed  troops,  which  had 
known  no  rest  for  a  month,  past  him  and  escaped.  They  marched 
thirty-five  or  forty  miles  a  day  over  muddy  roads,  following  a  leader 
who  was  tireless  and  who  wrote  his  name  high  on  the  roll  of  fame.  But 
Fremont’s  advance  reached  Strasburg  just  as  Jackson’s  rearguard  left. 
McDowell’s  advance  did  not  come  in  until  the  next  day,  having  had 
twice  the  distance  to  travel.  Then  the  doughty  raider  was  followed  and 
harassed,  but  he  beat  back  his  pursuers  and  was  soon  beyond  reach. 
He  had  now  been  ordered  to  return  to  Lee’s  army.  And  this  he  promptly 
did.  And  here  Fremont,  as  a  soldier,  very  properly  disappears.  He 
was  not  court-martialed  and  dismissed.  But  he  was  given  no  further 
responsible  commands,  and  soon  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  service 
— his  military  career  a  failure. 
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It  now  became  apparent  that  if  McClellan  could  not  use  the 
pleasant  June  days  that  had  come,  the  Confederates  would.  On  the 
13th,  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  left  Lee’s  army  with  1,200  cavalry  and  a 
section  of  horse  artillery  for  a  raid  upon  McClellan’s  communications. 
He  crossed  the  South  Anna  at  the  Potomac  Railroad  Bridge,  and 
passing  Hanover,  C.H.,  reached  the  York  River  Railroad  at  Tunstall’s 
Station.  This  was  McClellan’s  main  line  of  supply.  Stuart  had 
found  his  route  beset  with  scattered  and  disordered  fragments  of 
McClellan’s  army.  But  he  captured  the  guard  at  the  depot,  fifteen 
or  twenty  infantry,  and  set  about  obstructing  the  railroad.  But  just 
then  a  train  of  cars  came  thundering  down  from  the  Union  army  with 
troops  on  board.  It  swept  aside  the  obstructions  without  being 
thrown  from  the  track  and,  notwithstanding  a  volley  from  Stuart’s 
troopers,  went  on  its  way.  And  he,  feeling  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
tarry  there,  went  his.  It  now  became  a  question  whether  he  would 
return  as  he  came  or  push  on  in  an  endeavour  to  pass  around 
McClellan’s  army.  The  South  Anna  was  not  fordable ;  the 
Chickahominy  at  places,  he  was  told,  was.  The  enemy  held  the  inside 
of  the  circle  and  had  a  much  shorter  distance  to  pass  to  intercept  him, 
and  they  would  naturally  expect  him  to  go  back  the  way  he  came.  To 
push  forward  was  the  direction  he  felt  sure  they  would  never  suppose 
he  would  take.  On  that  side  of  the  Chickahominy  he  felt  that 
infantry  could  not  reach  him  before  crossing.  And  he  felt  able  to  cope 
with  any  cavalry  force  that  did.  Once  on  the  Charles  City  side  he 
knew  Lee  would  order  a  diversion  in  his  favour,  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
a  movement  to  intercept  him  from  the  direction  of  White  Oak  Swamp. 
Besides,  it  would  humiliate  McClellan  if  he  succeeded.  With  these 
thoughts  in  mind  he  submitted  the  question  to  his  officers.  They 
only  assured  him  of  a  hearty  support  in  whatever  he  did,  and  he 
decided  to  go  on.  And  that  night  the  march  was  continued  by  bright 
moonlight  toTalleysville.  As  Stuart  himself  said,  there  was  something 
inspiring  in  the  implicit  confidence  and  unquestioning  trust  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  his  men,  when  he  was  guiding  them  straight,  apparently, 
into  the  very  jaws  of  the  enemy.  Every  step  appeared  to  them  to 
diminish  the  faintest  hope  of  extrication.  At  Talleysville  a  halt  of 
three  hours  was  made  to  let  his  column  close  up,  and  then  at  midnight 
the  march  was  resumed  and  continued  till  the  Chickahominy  was 
reached  at  daylight.  This  was  just  above  Jones’  Bridge,  twenty-five 
miles  east  of  Richmond.  They  had  expected  to  find  the  river  fordable, 
but  the  attempt  proved  it  otherwise.  The  bridge  had  been  destroyed. 
So  axes  were  sent  for,  a  foot-bridge  was  soon  improvised,  and  some 
horses  were  crossed  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  swimming.  Then  in 
three  hours  another  bridge  was  ready  that  would  bear  both  artillery 
and  horses.  And,  as  the  half  of  the  latter  had  not  crossed,  the  bridge 
enabled  the  rest  to  reach  the  other  bank  by  one  o’clock  that  afternoon. 
Another  branch  of  the  Chickahominy,  farther  on,  was  crossed  by  ford¬ 
ing,  and  the  march  was  then  continued  without  interruption.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th  they  rode  into  camp  by  the  Charles  City 
road.  ^ 

In  their  passage  they  had  destroyed  some  property,  and  captured 
165  prisoners  and  260  horses  and  mules.  These  they  brought  into  camp. 
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Colonel  Fitzhugh  Lee  was  happy,  upon  his  return,  to  report  that  he 
had  charged  and  driven  from  their  camp  a  part  of  his  old  regiment  of 
U.S.  cavalry  and  burned  all  their  tents,  baggage  and  stores.  Without 
stopping  to  enumerate  instances  of  individual  merit,  he  spoke  of  his 
present  regiment,  the  First  Virginia  Cavalry,  as  ‘  a  noble  band  of 
circuit-riders.’  And  so  they  had  proved.  But  this  was  not  a  raid 
that  did  much  property  damage.  It  did,  however,  hold  McClellan’s 
generalship  up  to  ridicule.  That  a  mere  troop  of  cavalry  could  ride 
a  hundred  miles  through  the  rear  of  an  army  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand,  attacking  its  communications  and  burning  its  trains,  seemed 
to  the  readers  of  the  morning  papers  like  the  sheerest  nonsense.  Yet 
later  reports  confirmed  its  truth  and  showed  that  they  had  spent  three 
days  in  this  way  and  had  escaped  with  hardly  the  loss  of  a  man.  Men 
naturally  asked  what  kind  of  a  general  McCleUan  was  ?  It  awakened 
him  to  a  realisation  of  the  danger  to  his  communications  by  way  of  the 
York  River.  And  soon  we  find  him  meditating  a  change  of  base  to 
the  James. 

The  approach  of  Jackson  was  now  known,  and  this  created  a  new 
danger  on  the  north.  The  Union  pickets  had  been  pushed  out  until 
they  were  within  four  miles  of  Richmond.  But  this  was  not  held 
as  a  battle  line.  If  attacked,  they  were  to  faU  back  within  the  en¬ 
trenchments.  Their  advance  position  was  only  another  evidence 
of  McClellan’s  over-caution.  He  was  still  calling  for  reinforcements 
and  hesitating  what  to  do.  But  it  was  no  longer  for  him  to  say  that 
no  movement  would  be  made  until  aid  reached  him.  The  decision 
of  that  question  had  already  passed  beyond  his  control.  On  June  24 
Lee  issued  his  orders  for  a  campaign.  He  sent  two-thirds  of  his  army 
to  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  with  orders  to  attack  McClellan 
there  and  sweep  down  that  stream,  driving  him  before  them,  Jackson 
keeping  well  to  the  left  towards  Cold  Harbour  and  pressing  from  that 
direction.  If  McClellan  attempted  to  move  towards  Richmond,  they 
were  to  foUow  and  fall  upon  his  rear.  This  order  has  been  criticised 
as  unmilitary.  It  placed  McClellan  between  the  main  body  of  Lee’s 
army  and  Richmond.  If  McCleUan,  when  he  saw  it,  had  vigorously 
pushed  with  his  superior  force  directly  upon  his  objective,  nothing 
could  have  saved  the  Confederate  capital  from  capture.  But  Lee 
knew  his  man  and  felt  convinced  that  McClellan  would  take  no  such 
vigorous  step.  In  other  words,  he  made  this  order  relying  upon 
McClellan’s  want  of  initiative. 

Under  Lee’s  order,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th 
his  troops  under  Longstreet  and  the  Hills  fell  upon  a  Union  division 
under  General  McCall  of  Fitz  John  Porter’s  corps.  The  Union  posi¬ 
tion  was  a  strong  one.  It  was  on  the  left  bank  of  Beaver  Dam,  the 
creek  which  gave  its  name  to  the  battle,  though  it  is  also  known  as  the 
battle  of  Gaines’  Mill.  A  turn  of  the  road  from  Mechanicsville  to 
Meadow  Creek  Valley  presented  the  flank  of  the  Confederates,  as  they 
advanced,  to  the  Union  troops.  The  latter  reserved  their  fire  until 
the  head  of  the  column  in  heavy  force  was  nearly  dcross,  and  then 
poured  it  in  with  close  and  destructive  effect.  Though  the  Con¬ 
federates  had  the  advantage  in  numbers,  they  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  This  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  known  as  the  ‘  Seven 
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Days’  Battle,’  a  week  full  of  days  of  fighting  and  nights  of  marching 
which  the  men  never  forgot.  McClellan  visited  Porter  late  that  evening 
and  was  then  urged  to  advance  at  once  upon  Richmond  with  his  main 
body,  while  Porter  still  held  that  of  Lee  in  front  of  him.  McClellan 
withheld  an  answer,  though  he  continued  with  Porter  till  one  o’clock. 
But  the  next  morning  he  sent  Porter  an  order  to  retire  to  a  new  position 
nearer  Gaines’  Mill. 

As  before,  this  position  was  well  chosen.  It  was  a  semi-circular 
range  of  hills  lying  to  the  east  of  Powhite  Creek.  The  line  was  drawn 
with  Morell’s  and  Syke's  divisions  in  front  and  McCall’s,  which  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  previous  day’s  fight,  to  the  rear.  These  three 
divisions  constituted  Fitz  John  Porter’s  corps.  He  appealed  to 
McClellan  for  reinforcements,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  Slocum’s 
division  of  Franklin’s  corps  was  sent,  and  coming  up  in  the  rear  took  a 
position  to  the  right  of  McCall.  Porter  had  approximately  20,000  men, 
and  with  them  he  was  left  to  confront  55,000  Confederates  under  Lee 
with  such  veteran  corps  commanders  as  Longstreet,  A.  P.  and  D.  H. 
HiU  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  Jackson  had  just  reached  the  field 
flushed  with  his  success  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  was  always 
ready  for  a  fight.  And  the  assault  was  made  shortly  before  three 
o’clock  upon  the  middle  of  Porter’s  line.  Rude  barricades  had  been 
thrown  up,  consisting  of  felled  trees,  fence-rails,  knapsacks,  anything 
at  hand  that  could  be  quickly  used  to  improvise  a  defence.  Behind 
this  rude  breastwork  Porter’s  men  stood  manfully  to  their  work.  The 
farther  bank  of  the  little  stream  was  fringed  with  timber  which  con¬ 
cealed  the  approach  of  the  Confederates.  From  this  they  issued,  and 
started  up  the  slope  with  their  peculiar  ‘  yell.’  They  were  met  in  the 
same  spirit  by  a.  raking  fire  from  the  top.  Again  and  again  the  attempt 
was  made  to  pierce  this  line.  But  for  more  than  two  hours  it  stood 
firm,  and  such  execution  was  done  that  they  believed  that  McClellan’s 
whole  army  was  behind  the  breastwork  instead  of  a  single  corps.  At 
last,,  after  sundown,  Whiting’s  division  of  Jackson’s  corps  made  its 
last  rush  up  the  hill,  in  deployed  lines  and  columns  by  battalions,  closed 
in  mass,  one  battalion  immediately  behind  the  other,  each  firing  as  it 
went,  as  soon  as  it  was  unmasked  by  the  line  in  front.  The  weight 
was  too  heavy  for  the  Union  line.  It  broke  where  Porter  had  considered 
it  strongest,  near  the  centre  of  Morell’s  division.  Two  regiments,  one 
of  Slocum’s  and  one  of  McCall’s,  taken  in  the  rear,  soon  found  them¬ 
selves  surrounded  and  were  captured.  But  some  regiments  of  regulars 
and  Zouaves  resisted  the  onslaught,  and  without  a  break  quietly  moved 
off  the  field,  bringing  up  the  rear  in  excellent  order.  The  beaten  line 
fell  back  slowly,  fighting  as  it  went.  Near  dark  two  brigades,  sent  by 
Sumner  from  across  the  river,  arrived  on  the  field,  and  their  steady 
front  rallied  the  broken  line.  And  under  its  own  guns,  supported  by 
a  heavy  battery  south  of  the  river,  it  fell  back  to  the  bridges  and  that 
night  crossed  without  further  incident. 

The  losses  on  both  sides  were  large.  Jackson  admitted  one  of  a 
thousand  men  in  Whiting’s  last  charge.  It  was  estimated  the  loss  of 
the  army  was  5,000.  Porter’s  total  loss  was  4,000.  His  loss  in 
artillery  was  also  large.  The  horses  in  many  instances  were  killed  and 
the  infantry  support  was  driven  back.  The  guns,  therefore,  had  to 
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be  abandoned.  His  total  loss  was  twenty-two  pieces.  Such  large 
losses  as  these  were  not  justified.  If  McClellan’s  purpose  had  been  to 
make  an  advance  on  Richmond,  and  while  this  was  being  done  to  hold 
Lee  north  of  the  Chickahominy,  the  reason  for  the  battle  would  have 
been  apparent.  Porter  understood  that  this  was  McClellan’s  purpose. 
A.nd,  properly  appreciating  such  a  motive,  he  fought  with  corresponding 
vigour.  With  one-fifth  of  McClellan’s  army,  he  courageously  encoun¬ 
tered  four-fifths  of  Lee’s,  and  prolonged  this  unequal  struggle  till 
night  closed  it.  But  it  afterwards  proved  that  McClellan  had  no  such 
end  in  view.  While  the  battle  of  Gaines’  MiU  was  in  progress,  he 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Magruder  alone,  of  Lee’s  corps 
commanders,  confronted  him.  Knowing  Lee’s  dispositions,  Magruder 
had  passed  a  sleepless  night.  The  day  of  the  battle  he  repeated  the 
tactics  of  Yorktown.  There  was  a  succession  of  feints  against  different 
parts  of  McClellan’s  line,  furious  outbursts  of  artillery  fire,  and  every 
device  used  to  induce  a  belief  that  an  attack  was  imminent.  At  the 
same  time  Magruder  was  in  momentary  apprehension  that  his  small 
force  would  be  swept  away  and  that  McClellan  would  capture  the  city. 
He  afterwards  said  that  if  McClellan  had  massed  his  whole  force  in 
column  and  advanced  it  against  any  point  of  this  line  of  battle,  though 
the  head  of  the  column  would  have  suffered,  its  momentum  would 
have  ensured  its  success.  And  the  occupation  of  Richmond  would 
have  been  the  reward.  But  McClellan  stood  still  without  even  advanc¬ 
ing  far  enough  to  learn  what  was  in  front  of  him.  And  so  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  permitted  to  escape.  Thus  the  great  losses  of  Gaines 
Mill  simply  became  a  sacrifice. 

McClellan  was  not  on  the  field  that  day.  But  at  night  he  surnmoned 
Porter  across  the  river,  and  there  made  known  to  him  and  his  other 
generals  his  intention  to  change  his  base  to  the  James  River.  ^  Porter 
was  directed  to  withdraw  to  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy  and 
destroy  the  bridges  behind  him.  And  he  accordingly  withdrew  and, 
with  Keyes  holding  the  advance,  they  took  up  a  position  at  Malvern 
Hill.  This  was  a  strong  and  commanding  position.  And  the  new 
move  took  Lee  by  surprise.  He  had  supposed  McClellan  would  retreat 
down  the  Chickahominy.  And  this  new  movement  disconcerted  him. 
It  was  twenty-four  hours  before  he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
determine  what  he  should  do.  But  on  the  29th  he  set  his  army  in 
motion  to  intercept  McClellan’s  movement  midway  between  White 
Oak  Swamp  and  the  James.  As  Magruder  advanced,  Sumner  fell 
upon  him  at  Allen’s  Farm  and  defeated  him.  And  then,  retreating  to 
Savage  Station  on  the  York  River  Railroad,  he  and  Franklin  united 
and  again  defeated  the  pursuing  force.  Here  a  dispute  arose.  Sumner 
was  for  holding  this  ground  and  fighting  it  out  there.  He  was  only 
with  difficulty  persuaded  by  Franklin  that  they  must  obey  the  order 
to  retire  behind  White  Oak  Swamp  that  night.  Sumner  insisted  that 
McCleUan  did  not  know  the  situation  or  he  never  would  have  made  the 
order.  But  he  yielded,  though  reluctantly.  And  Franklin  had  his  way. 

wiien  the  change  of  base  to  the  James  was  ordered,  wagons  to 
the  number  of  5.000  loaded  with  portable  supplies  were  started  across 
White  Oak  Swamp.  Cattle  to  the  number  of  2,500  were  driven  along. 
But  whatever  property  could  not  be  carried  was  destroyed.  There 
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was  a  great  amount  of  this,  as  thus  far  it  had  been  transported  by 
water  and  rail.  Lines  of  fires  where  it  was  burned  now  marked  the 
camps  and  depots.  Millions  of  rations,  hundreds  of  tons  of  fixed 
ammunition  and  the  shells  for  the  siege  guns  that  it  was  expected 
would  be  used  against  the  Confederate  capital — all  were  destroyed. 
A  Union  hospital  had  been  established  at  Savage  Station.  It  contained 
2,500  sick  and  wounded,  with  vast  supplies  of  hospital  stores.  All 
were  abandoned  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  And  with 
them  went  surgeons  and  attendants  to  the  number  of  500.  The  troops 
at  White  House,  on  the  Pamunkey,  that  had  been  left  to  guard  the 
supply  depot  there,  were  embarked  and  sent  down  the  river,  and  thence 
by  the  York  and  James  to  the  new  base.  All  the  materials  that  could 
not  be  placed  on  board  the  transports,  engines  and  cars,  some  of 
them  loaded  with  supplies,  were,  without  delay,  run  into  the  river 
to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  As  showing 
how  complete  was  now  the  demoralisation  of  McClellan,  he  actually 
prepared  an  order  for  the  baggage  of  the  officers  and  men  and  the 
camp  equipage  to  be  destroyed.  But  this  order  was  shown  to  some 
of  the  officers,  and  they  prevailed  on  him  not  to  issue  it.  Later  it 
was  destroyed. 

But  sturdy  old  Sumner,  reluctant  to  quit  a  field  where  he  felt  he 
had  gained  a  victory,  only  did  so  at  nine  o’clock  at  night  and  after  he 
had  learned  that  Franklin  had  already  retired  and  that  Heintzelman 
was  about  to  do  so.  It  was,  however,  fortunate  that  he  did.  For  the 
next  morning,  June  30,  dawned  upon  the  most  critical  day  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Union  army.  The  purpose  of  Lee  was  to  cut  McClellan’s 
retreating  column  in  two  as  it  passed  Glendale,  at  the  intersection  of 
the  Charles  City  with  the  Quaker  Road,  or  detain  the  head  of  the 
retreating  column  until  Jackson  could  come  up  and  attack  the  rear. 
Either  would  have  brought  disastrous  results  to  the  Union  army. 
It  involved  three  battles  on  the  same  day,  every  one  of  them  savage 
and  bloody,  such  as  men  only  will  fight  when  pressed  to  the  wall. 
That  the  Confederates  did  not  succeed  was  owing  to  the  bravery  and 
heroic  endurance  of  McClellan’s  men  and  his  division  and  brigade 
commanders.  Franklin  held  Jackson  at  bay  at  White  Oak  Bridge 
and  prevented  him  from  crossing ;  while  Sumner  and  Heintzelman, 
aided  by  McCall  and  Slocum,  defeated  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  HiU  at  the 
cross-roads.  At  the  latter  place  McCall  was  captured  and  Meade, 
later  the  hero  of  Gettysburg,  was  severely  wounded.  The  Con¬ 
federates  were  held  in  check  while  the  rest  of  the  army  and  the  trains 
filed  past  and  reached  an  impregnable  position  at  Malvern  Hill  on  the 
James.  The  fighting  continued  tUl  nightfall.  About  noon  Porter 
had  reached  Malvern  Hill  and  posted  his  men  in  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion.  The  Confederates,  Holmes  and  Wise,  during  the  afternoon  saw 
McClellan’s  troops  moving  down  the  Quaker  Road  with  some  haste  and 
disorder.  They  pushed  down  a  road  running  between  the  river  and 
the  hill.  And  meeting  General  Lee  they  gained  his  permission  to 
bring  forward  six  rifled  guns  and  attack  the  disordered  columns.  But 
before  they  could  bring  their  guns  into  action,  they  were  astonished 
to  find  a  Union  line  on  the  hill  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  pieces  opening 
upon  them.  While  a  gunboat  on  the  river  in  their  rear  dropped  shells 
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among  their  mfantry  support.  And  so  they  were  quickly  dispersed. 
During  the  night,  more  troops  reached  the  hill,  and  when  the  morning 
of  the  next  day,  July  i,  dawned,  the  Union  army  was  once  more  united 
after  a  separation  of  many  weeks. 

Here  again  Lee  attacked.  Succeeding  assaults  from  one  o’clock 
till  nine  were  bravely  met  and  repulsed.  Lee  retired  at  last  with  the 
loss  of  six  thousand  men.  And  this  was  the  end  of  the  Seven  Days’ 
Battle.  It  was  the  longest  and  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war. 
Only  the  heroic  endurance  of  McClellan’s  army  had  saved  him.  That 
day  he  went  down  the  river  five  miles  on  the  gunboat  Galena  to  choose 
a  new  place  of  retreat.  To  this  position,  Harrison’s  Landing,  his  army 
retired  that  night.  Here  Lee,  after  examining  the  position  and  its 
strength,  decided  not  to  molest  him.  Lee  lay  in  the  neighbourhood 
a  week  longer,  and  then  on  July  8  withdrew  to  Richmond.  His 
supplies  were  running  low,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  replace 
them,  cut  off  as  he  was  from  the  use  of  the  river  by  the  Union  gun¬ 
boats,  and  from  the  railroad  by  twenty  miles  of  bad  roads.  But  there 
was  a  more  potent  reason  even  than  this.  His  pounding  of  McClellan 
had  in  the  recent  battles  been  to  little  purpose.  In  the  earlier  ones  his 
object  had  been  to  drive  McClellan  away  from  Richmond.  In  this 
he  succeeded,  and  thus  the  great  object  of  McClellan’s  campaign  was 
defeated.  It  had  been  his  dream  and  the  purpose  of  the  Administration 
to  capture  the  Confederate  capital.  Lee  defeated  this.  But  this  being 
accomplished,  Lee  had  then  tried  to  cut  off  and  capture  McClellan’s 
army.  But  here  he  failed.  When  he  at  last  assaulted  Malvern  HiU 
he  met  with  a  severe  loss  and  accomplished  nothing.  He  had  hitherto 
been  fighting  the  Union  army  in  detachments.  But  now  it  was  united, 
and  he  must  expect  to  fight  numbers  greater  than  his  own.  Thus  far 
his  attacks  had  been  upon  entrenched  positions  and  his  losses  in  killed 
and  wounded  had  exceeded  McClellan’s.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a 
strongly  entrenched  position  can  be  carried  when  the  forces  are  com¬ 
paratively  equal  in  numbers.  But  now  the  decided  preponderance 
was  with  the  entrenched  army.  And  as  it  was  apparent  that  McClellan 
intended  to  keep  his  army  together  and  behind  entrenchments,  Lee 
saw  that  further  attempts  would  be  useless. 

No  sooner  had  McClellan  reached  Harrison’s  Landing  than  he  again 
commenced  calling  for  reinforcements.  This  had  been,  indeed,  the 
burden  of  his  communications  with  Washington.  In  one  letter,  at 
least,  he  had  been  insulting  to  his  superiors.  For  this  breach  he  might 
have  been  cashiered  and  dismissed  from  the  service.  It  is  difficult 
now  to  see  how  he  escaped  without  a  reprimand.  The  incident  referred 
to  occurred  just  after  the  battle  of  Gaines’  Mill.  He  wrote  to  Stanton, 
bewailing  that  his  army  had  been  defeated.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Fitz  John  Porter  claimed  he  had  gained  a  victory.  But  McClellan 
had  not  been  on  the  field  and  did  not  know.  ‘  In  addition,’  he  wrote 
Stanton,  ‘  to  what  I  have  already  said,  I  only  wish  to  say  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  I  think  he  is  wrong  in  regarding  me  as  ungenerous  when  I 
said  that  my  force  was  too  weak.  I  merely  intimated  a  truth  which 
to-day  has  been  too  plainly  proved.  If  at  this  instant  I  could  dispose 
of  10,000  fresh  men,  I  could  gain  a  victory  to-morrow.  I  know  that 
a  few  thousand  men  would  have  changed  this  battle  from  a  defeat  to  a 
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victory.  As  it  is,  the  Government  must  not  and  cannot  hold  me 
responsible  for  the  result.  I  feel  too  earnestly  to-night.  I  have  seen 
too  many  dead  and  wounded  comrades  to  feel  otherwise  than  that  the 
Government  has  not  sustained  this  army.  If  you  do  not  do  so  now 
the  game  is  lost.  If  I  save  this  army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I 
owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  other  person  in  Washington.  You 
have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army.’  This  was  plain  language. 
To  tell  his  superior  in  a  deliberately  written  letter  that  the  latter  had 
done  his  best  to  sacrifice  the  army,  was  a  charge  of  the  gravest  kind. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Stanton  could  brook  such  conduct. 
And  when  the  charge  was  made  through  him  against  the  whole  Adminis¬ 
tration,  McClellan’s  escape  becomes  still  more  inexplicable.  But  it  was 
probably  felt,  by  those  who  knew  of  the  lapse,  that  McClellan  was  so 
overcome  with  the  strain  of  his  position  that  he  was  hardly  responsible 
for  what  he  wrote.  And  with  this  view  it  may  have  been  lightly 
passed  over. 

But  what  he  asked,  it  was  simply  impossible  to  give.  Lincoln 
frankly  wrote  him  that  they  did  not  have  the  men.  McClellan  felt 
that  it  should  be  their  policy  to  concentrate  everything,  that  could 
possibly  be  spared,  to  crush  the  enemy  at  Richmond,  that  nothing 
should  be  left  to  chance  there,  that  this  was  ‘  the  most  important 
point  in  rebeldom.’  He  would  have  withdrawn  the  troops  entirely 
from  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  and  left  that  to  the  care  of  the  gun¬ 
boats.  But  this  was  asking  too  much — to  give  up  the  conquests  they 
had  already  made  for  such  an  uncertainty  as  the  future  of  Richmond. 
Lincoln  advised  him  to  retain  his  ground  if  possible,  but  at  aU  events 
to  save  his  army,  even  though  he  had  to  fall  back  to  Fortress  Monroe. 
Lincoln  felt  that  the  army  was  safe  so  long  as  the  James  River  below 
could  be  kept  open.  But  if  this  could  not  be  done,  it  should  retire 
at  once.  |  j 

But  McClellan’s  insatiable  demands  were  now  starting  some  new 
trains  of  inquiry.  Lincoln  wrote  that  he  had  been  told  that  160,000 
men  had  gone  into  the  army  on  the  Peninsula,  and  that  when  he  visited 
it,  they  had  made  out  that  86,500  remained,  leaving  73,500  to  be 
accounted  for,  that  he  believed  23,500  would  cover  all  the  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  and  this  would  leave  50,000  to  be  accounted  for. 
Of  these  probably  5,000  had  perished  from  disease.  So  there  would 
still  be  45,000  alive  and  not  with  the  army.  Lincoln  added  that  he 
believed  two-thirds  of  them  were  then  fit  for  duty,  and  that  if  these 
absentees  were  with  the  army,  it  could  march  into  Richmond  in  three 
days.  So  the  question  was  asked  :  How  could  these  men  be  got  back 
to  the  army,  and  how  could  they  be  prevented  from  getting  away  in 
such  numbers  in  the  future  ? 

This  was  presenting  the  other  side  of  the  case,  and  McClellan  was 
evidently  unprepared  to  meet  it.  After  taking  two  days  to  study  over 
this  question,  he  answered,  admitting  that  his  returns  would  make  him 
accountable  for  the  160,000  men  and  that  his  report  (not  then  five  days 
old)  would  show  88,665  present  for  duty,  34,472  absent  by  authority 
and  3,778  absent  without  authority,  making  present  and  absent  144,407. 
This  was,  in  substance,  admitting  Lincoln’s  whole  claim.  But 
McClellan  undertook  to  apologise  for  this  state  of  affairs  by  saying 
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that  differences  between  the  effective  force  of  troops  and  that  expressed 
in  returns  occur  in  every  army.  He  admitted  that  it  would  take 
40,000  to  cover  the  absentees  from  his  army,  and  he  agreed  that  more 
than  one-half  of  these  men  were  then  fit  for  duty.  This  was  too  much 
absenteeism.  But  he  did  not  anticipate  a  recurrence  of  what  had 
taken  place.  He  advised  that  the  public  press  be  urged  to  persistent 
attacks  upon  officers  and  soldiers  absenting  themselves,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  deputy  marshals  to  arrest  and  return  deserters  and  the  sum¬ 
mary  dismissal  of  officers  reported  as  absent  without  leave.  But  the 
subject  evidently  annoyed  McClellan  ;  for  a  few  days  later  he  returned 
to  it  again,  by  asking  the  Adjutant-General  at  Washington  for  per¬ 
mission  to  send  a  man  from  each  regiment  to  the  place  where  it  was 
recruited  with  authority  to  bring  back  to  the  army  every  officer  and 
man  he  could  find  fit  for  duty,  whether  absent  on  leave  or  not,  and  no 
matter  from  what  authority  the  leave  might  be  granted.  '  I  have 
official  assmance,’  he  wrote,  ‘  that  the  nrnnber  of  people  absent  on 
leave  is  having  an  injurious  effect  on  the  recruiting  service.  Absentees 
tell  such  exaggerated  stories  of  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  campaign 
life  and  of  the  carnage  of  the  battle-field  that  they  deter  recruits  from 
enlisting.’ 

What  had  probably  helped  to  jog  McClellan’s  comprehension  of  an 
evil  that  he  had  contributed  to  create,  but  till  now  had  ignored,  was  the 
order  issued  by  the  President,  on  July  ii,  appointing  Halleck  General- 
in-Chief  of  all  the  land  forces  of  the  United  States  and  ordering  him  to 
report  to  Washington  without  delay.  Promptly  on  being  established 
in  his  new  position,  Halleck  visited  McClellan  at  Harrison’s  Landing. 
He  wished  to  have  a  familiar  talk  with  him  about  the  affairs  of  that 
army.  McClellan  then  proposed  a  new  movement  by  crossing  the 
James  River  and  attacking  Petersburg  so  as  to  capture  it  and  cut  off 
Richmond’s  communications,  by  that  route,  with  the  south.  But 
Halleck  promptly  pronounced  such  a  movement  at  that  time  impractic¬ 
able.  The  question  of  recruits  was  then  discussed.  Halleck  asked 
him  how  many  it  would  require  to  prepare  the  army  to  take  up  again 
the  offensive  against  Richmond.  McClellan  wanted  30,000.  But 
Halleck  told  him  that  he  could  not  promise  more  than  20,000,  and  that 
if  he  could  not  take  Richmond  with  his  army  thus  increased  that  some 
plan  must  be  devised  for  withdrawing  the  troops  he  then  had  to  some 
point  where  they  could  be  united  with  the  army  before  Washington 
now  under  General  Pope.  This  would  enable  their  united  forces  to 
operate  against  Richmond  from  the  north  and  at  the  same  time  cover 
Washington.  McClellan  seemed  at  first  to  prefer  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  but  after  taking  a  night  to  consider  the  subject  he  decided  that 
he  would  attempt  to  take  Richmond  if  reinforced  with  20,000.  But 
he  told  Halleck  that  he  could  not  say  that  he  thought  the  probabilities 
of  success  were  in  his  favour,  but  only  that  there  was  a  chance.  But 
he  was  willing  to  try.  Here  was  the  same  old  situation  that  had 
already  troubled  Washington  so  much.  McClellan  still  adhered  to  the 
opinion  that  Lee  had  200,000,  and  that  as  his  own  effective  force  was 
only  90,000,  with  the  promised  20,000  it  would  only  reach  110,000. 
With  a  general  of  this  mind,  there  was  small  hope  of  success.  His  own 
officers  were  about  equally  divided  in  opinion  between  the  choice 
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of  withdrawing  and  of  risking  an  attack  on  Richmond.  To  this 
extent  had  his  opinions  pervaded  the  army.  Indeed,  on  the  day  of 
Halleck’s  return  from  this  visit  to  the  front,  Major-General  Keyes, 
commanding  one  of  the  corps  of  his  army,  wrote  Quartermaster- 
General  Meigs  at  Washington,  assuring  him  that  Halleck  underesti¬ 
mated  the  strength  of  Lee's  army  and  that  they  could  not  take  the 
offensive  with  any  certainty  of  success  unless  reinforced  with  100,000 
men.  He  closed  by  adjuring  him  :  ‘  Please  think  of  what  I  have  said 
in  this  letter,  for  if  the  army  of  the  Potomac  is  destroyed  the  South 
will  overrun  the  North.’ 

The  authorities  at  Washington  were  not  satisfied  with  McClellan’s 
attitude.  And  affairs  now  took  a  decided  turn.  On  August  3 
Halleck  telegraphed  :  ‘  It  is  determined  to  withdraw  your  army  from 
the  Peninsula  to  Aquia  Creek.  You  will  take  immediate  measures 
to  effect  this,  covering  the  movement  as  best  you  can.’  Aquia  Creek 
was  a  small  stream  entering  the  Potomac  River  about  forty  miles 
below  Washington.  At  its  mouth  there  was  a  steamboat  landing,  and 
it  was  the  northern  terminal  of  the  Richmond  and  Potomac  Railroad. 
The  landing  was  only  two  miles  north  of  Fredericksburg,  in  whose 
neighbourhood  the  army  for  the  defence  of  Washington  was  now 
gathered. 

Major-General  John  Pope  had  been  smnmoned  from  the  West, 
where  his  campaign  against  Island  No.  10  had  given  him  deserved 
fame,  to  take  command  of  a  new  army.  It  was  designated  the  Army 
of  Virginia.  He  had  about  50,000  troops,  divided  into  three  corps, 
intended  to  be  commanded  by  Generals  Fremont,  Banks  and  McDowell. 
But  Fremont  declined  to  serve  under  Pope,  who  was  his  junior,  and  his 
corps  was  given  to  General  Sigel,  who  was  also  from  the  West,  where 
he  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  The  purpose 
was  now  to  unite  the  two  armies  of  McClellan  and  Pope  and  operate 
on  Richmond  directly  from  Washington,  as  Lincoln  had  originally 
advised. 

It  would  hardly  be  expected  that  this  would  meet  with  McClellan’s 
approval.  It  meant  the  abandonment  of  his  far-famed  Peninsula 
campaign,  from  which  so  much  had  been  promised.  And  this  would 
certainly  disturb  any  budding  Presidential  aspiration  which  its  author 
might  have.  He  wrote  the  next  day,  ‘  to  urge  in  the  strongest  terms 
afforded  by  our  language  that  this  order  be  rescinded.’  But  he  was 
immediately  answered  by  telegraph  :  ‘  It  will  not  be  rescinded,  and 
you  wiU  be  expected  to  execute  it  with  all  possible  promptness.’ 
This  seemed  abrupt.  But  a  day  later  Halleck  wrote  his  old  commander 
in  the  kindest  spirit  an  explanation  of  what  had  prompted  this  step. 
He  reminded  him  that,  on  the  recent  visit  to  Harrison’s  Landing,  he 
had  estimated  Lee’s  army  at  200,000,  that  he  had  reported  Lee  since 
as  receiving  large  reinforcements.  And  yet  on  the  Peninsula  there 
were  only  90,000  effectives  and  Pope  had  only  40,000.  He  was  thirty 
miles  from  Richmond  and  Pope  eighty  or  ninety,  with  Lee’s  army 
directly  between  them,  ready  to  fall  on  one  or  the  other,  with  his 
superior  numbers,  while  neither  of  them  could  reinforce  the  other. 
If  Pope’s  army  was  diminished  to  reinforce  his,  Washington,  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  would  be  left  exposed.  If  his  force  was  reduced  to 
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strengthen  Pope,  he  would  be  too  weak  to  even  hold  the  position  he 
then  occupied.  In  other  words,  the  old  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  split 
in  two  parts,  with  Lee’s  entire  force  between  them.  Halleck,  therefore, 
insisted  that  the  only  remedy  was  to  send  the  force  on  the  Peninsula 
to  some  point  like  Fredericksbmrg,  where  the  two  armies  could  be 
united.  They  had  talked  of  reinforcing  him  with  20,000  men,  and 
it  was  only  after  some  hesitation  that  he  could  bring  himself  to  think 
he  would  then  have  only  ‘  some  chance  ’  of  success ;  but  that  he  had 
afterwards  telegraphed  that  it  would  require  35,000.  So  many  as  this, 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  Government  to  furnish  without 
allowing  several  weeks  to  intervene  and  give  time  to  enlist  and  organise 
them.  In  the  meantime  the  climate  of  the  Peninsula,  which  was 
known  to  be  bad  for  the  white  race  during  August  and  September, 
might  almost  destroy  the  army  already  there.  It  would  also  be 
exposed  to  heavy  blows  from  Lee  without  the  slightest  hope  of 
assistance. 

These  were  the  reasons  that  had  induced  the  order  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  troops.  But  McClellan  still  persisted  in  his  efforts 
to  have  it  revoked.  And  after  two  weeks,  HaUeck  again  had  to 
telegraph  :  ‘  There  is  no  change  of  plans.  You  will  send  up  your 
troops  as  rapidly  as  possible.’  But  his  first  troops  did  not  leave  until 
the  15th,  and  he  did  not  get  away  himself  until  the  23rd.  He  reported 
the  next  day  from  Aquia  Creek  for  orders.  Truly  this  was  obedience 
with  dehberation. 

The  removal  was  attended  by  an  incident  which  throws  some  light  on 
McClellan’s  character.  He  wrote  to  the  General-in-Chief  asking  him  to 
say  a  kind  word  to  the  troops  in  regard  to  their  conduct  on  the  advance 
and  retreat  from  Richmond,  so  that  he  could  repeat  it  in  a  general 
order.  ‘  It  will  do  you  much  good,’  he  added,  ‘  and  wiU  strengthen 
you  much  with  them  if  you  issue  a  handsome  order  to  them  in  regard 
to  what  they  have  accomplished.’  But  to  this  suggestion  there  was 
no  reply.  The  request  might  have  been  prompted  by  McClellan’s 
desire  to  have  something  that  would  promote  his  campaign  for  the 
Presidency.  But,  however  this  may  have  been,  it  was  wanting  in 
that  directness  of  conduct  which  we  admire  in  high  places  as  well  as  in 
low.  The  request  was  very  properly  ignored,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  hardly  a  soldier  in  Washington  that  did  not 
already  know  that  the  Peninsula  campaign  was  a  failure. 

And  so  ended  this  ill-planned  and  even  worse-conducted  advance. 
That  it  was  so  unfruitful,  must  be  attributed  largely  to  McClellan 
himself.  In  hardly  one  of  the  bloody  battles  that  were  fought  was  he 
near  enough  the  field  to  direct  the  movement  of  the  troops  engaged. 
They  were  in  the  hands  of  his  corps  and  division  commanders,  while 
he  was  somewhere  else,  perhaps  directing  the  movement  of  other 
troops,  perhaps  selecting  a  place  to  which  he  could  order  a  retreat. 
He  seemed  fearful  to  trust  himself  to  do  what  he  might  have  done. 
We  know  now  that  when  Johnston  was  defeated  at  Fair  Oaks  and 
carried  wounded  from  the  field,  and  again  when  Fitz  John  Porter  held 
Lee’s  army  on  the  Beaver  Dam,  north  of  the  Chickahominy,  that 
McClellan  might  have  marched  into  Richmond.  But  he  did  nothing. 
He  allowed  his  precious  opportunities  to  slip  by  and  the  whole  object 
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of  his  campaign  to  be  lost,  because  he  could  not  himself  rise  to  the 
occasion.  Never  did  general  have  better  troops,  willing  to  risk  their 
all,  in  his  service.  Never  were  supplies  more  generously  furnished. 
Never  were  there  better  advisers.  But  it  was  the  general  himself 
who  was  wanting.  Besides,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  wrong. 
The  army  never  should  have  been  taken  to  the  Peninsula.  Lincoln, 
Halleck  and  Stanton  were  right  when  they,  almost  with  one  voice, 
urged  a  land  campaign  direct  from  Washington  to  Richmond,  thus 
covering  the  capital  and  facing  the  enemy  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  united.  McClelland  should  not  have 
set  his  judgment  up  against  that  of  the  united  three.  It  involved  a 
loss  of  23,500  men  from  his  army.  And  the  only  thing  that  could 
be  said  to  off-set  this  was  that  it  caused  a  loss  of  18,000  to  the 
Confederates. 
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Pope  appointed  to  Command — Unfortunate  Address — Stonewall  Jackson 
sent  against  him — Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain — Lee  turns  against 
Pope — He  retires — Battle  of  Manassas — Chantilly — Fitz  John  Porter. 

The  delays  of  McClellan  in  obeying  the  order  to  remove  his  troops 
from  the  Peninsula  to  Aquia  Creek  were  fraught  with  direful  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  army  under  Pope.  Soon  after  the  latter  came  to 
Washington  he  addressed  a  letter  to  McClellan  in  which  he  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  to  co-operate  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
proceeded  to  give  the  situation  and  the  power  of  his  own  army.  The 
forces  of  Banks  and  Sigel,  numbering  about  23,000,  were  then  just 
across  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  at  Strasburg  and  Middletown,  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Those  of  McDowell,  about  19,000,  were  at 
Manassas  and  Fredericksburg ;  while  General  Sturgis  had  17,000, 
mostly  raw  recruits  and  fragments  of  regiments,  either  within  or  near 
the  entrenchments  about  Washington.  Pope’s  purpose  was  to  concen¬ 
trate  aU  these  troops,  except  those  of  Sturgis,  which  were  not  in  condi¬ 
tion  for  service,  as  he  thought,  and,  with  a  base  at  Alexandria,  advance 
against  GordonsviUe  and  Chcirlottesville,  so  as  to  be  able  to  create  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  McClellan  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  position 
to  cut  off  any  force  that  might  penetrate  into  the  Valley.  He  would 
also  thus  be  able  to  concentrate  in  front  of  Washington,  in  case  of 
necessity.  He  had  directed  General  Cox,  who  was  in  the  Kanawha 
Valley  near  Lewisburg,  to  manoeuwe  the  Confederate  forces  of  Heth 
and  Hmnphrey  Marshall  between  himself  and  Lexington  or  Lynchburg 
and  then  follow  them  to  eastern  Virginia  and  open  communication 
between  Staunton  and  Charlottesville.  This  would  enable  Cox  to 
abandon  his  line  to  Point  Pleasant  on  the  Ohio  and  call  in  his  small 
posts  so  as  to  unite  all  with  the  Army  of  Virginia. 

With  these  explanations.  Pope  asked  McCleUan  to  communicate 
his  wishes  and  make  any  suggestions  that  would  enable  these  forces 
to  aid  him.  Pope  showed  his  purpose  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  the 
Peninsula  campaign,  and  only  asked  McClellan  to  make  such  sugges¬ 
tions  as  would  enable  him  to  do  this.  Three  days  later,  McClellan 
answered,  politely,  but  in  very  general  terms,  only  urging  him  to  lose 
no  time  in  concentrating  his  troops  and  to  push,  at  least  his  cavalry, 
so  far  forward  as  partially  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Confederates 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Thus  far,  all  seemed  fair. 

But  a  week  later  Pope  formally  assumed  command  of  the  Army 
of  Virginia.  And  he  then  issued  an  address  to  his  troops,  which,  with 
one  stroke,  seemed  to  ruin  all  hope  of  co-operation.  This  address  was 
interpreted  as  reflecting  upon  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  making 
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invidious  comparisons  between  it  and  the  Western  Army.  It  will  be 
best  appreciated  by  being  read  and,  therefore,  this  part  is  given 
verbatim.  After  announcing  that  he  was  about  to  join  the  army  in 
the  field.  Pope  continued  :  ‘  I  have  come  to  you  from  the  West,  where 
we  have  always  seen  the  backs  of  our  enemies  ;  from  an  army  whose 
business  it  has  been  to  seek  the  adversary  and  beat  him  when  he  was 
found ;  whose  policy  has  been  attack  and  not  defence.  In  but  one 
instance  has  the  enemy  been  able  to  place  om:  Western  armies  in  a 
defensive  attitude.  I  presume  that  I  have  been  called  here  to  pursue 
the  same  system  and  to  lead  you  against  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Meantime 
I  desire  you  to  dismiss  from  your  minds  certain  phrases,  which  I  am 
sorry  to  find  so  much  in  vogue  amongst  you.  I  hear  constantly  of 
"taking  strong  positions  and  holding  them,”  of  "lines  of  retreat,” 
and  of  "  bases  of  supphes.”  Let  us  discard  such  ideas.  .  .  .  Let 
us  look  before  us  and  not  behind.  Success  and  glory  are  in  the 
advance,  disaster  and  shame  lurk  in  the  rear,’  &c.,  &c. 

The  Eastern  Army  had  not  uniformly  seen  the  ‘  backs  of  its  enemies,’ 
nor  did  it  always  ‘  seek  the  adversary  and  beat  him.’  It  had  talked  of 
‘  taking  strong  positions  and  holding  them.’  The  terms  ‘  lines  of 
retreat  ’  and  ‘  bases  of  supphes  ’  had  not  been  discarded  entirely. 

‘  Success  and  glory  ’  had  not  always  been  with  its  advance,  though 
‘  shame  and  disaster  ’  had  sometimes  lurked  in  its  rear.  But  these 
were  all  tender  subjects.  The  fact  that  the  armies  in  the  West  had 
been  more  uniformly  successful  was  also  a  subject  which  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  did  not  care  to  have  discussed.  In  short  the  address  was 
unfortunate  and  should  never  have  been  made. 

But  we  must  confess  that,  indiscreet  and  ill-timed  as  it  was,  it  by 
no  means  justified  the  feehng  that  it  seemed  to  cause.  No  one  was 
perhaps  more  surprised  at  the  storm  it  raised  than  Pope  himself. 
His  purpose  was  to  encourage  the  troops,  by  holding  up  for  emulation 
the  successful  soldiers  of  the  West.  But  unfortunately  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  McClellan  and  some  of  his  officers  led  the  public,  perhaps 
wrongly,  but  naturally,  to  suspect  that  it  had  influenced  their  conduct 
to  such  an  extent  that,  to  be  revenged  upon  Pope,  they  were  willing 
to  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  his  army  and  so  to  the  injury  of  the 
country.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  address  during  the  war  caused 
more  hard  feeling  in  the  service  and  more  trouble  to  its  author. 

Influenced  by  the  cry  against  this  address,  some  general  orders 
that  Pope  issued  immediately  after  were  severely  criticised.  One 
required  his  troops  to  subsist  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  country  in 
which  they  were  operating,  giving  to  the  owners  vouchers  for  the  pro¬ 
perty  taken,  payable  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  upon  testimony 
that  such  owners  had  since  the  date  of  the  vouchers  been  loyal  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Another  allowed  no  supply  or  baggage  trains 
in  any  operation  of  the  cavalry.  Two  days’  cooked  rations  were  to 
be  carried  by  them  and  the  villages  or  neighbourhoods  through  which 
they  passed  were  to  be  laid  under  contribution  for  the  rest  of  their 
subsistence.  By  still  another  order,  the  people  of  the  Valley  were 
warned  that  they  would  be  held  responsible  for  injuries  to  the  tracks 
of  the  railways  through  their  country,  or  attacks  upon  the  trains ; 
and  that  when  either  were  injured  by  guerillas,  the  citizens  within 
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five  miles  of  the  spot  must  turn  out  and  repair  the  damage  and  subsist 
the  force  necessary  to  coerce  the  performance  of  the  work.  If  a  soldier 
was  fired  on  from  a  house,  the  building  was  to  be  razed  and  the  person 
detected  in  the  act  was  to  be  summarily  shot  without  awaiting  civil 
process.  Though  these  orders  all  raised  a  storm  at  the  time,  as  being 
in  violation  of  the  rules  of  war,  there  was  really  little  ground  for  such 
complaint.  Whether  formally  promulgated  in  writing  as  army  orders 
or  not,  they  were  the  rules  that  were  ordinarily  observed  by  armies 
operating  in  the  enemy’s  country.  There  was  no  ground  for  declaring 
that  they  authorised  indiscriminate  robbery  and  plunder. 

But  there  was  another  order  that  Pope  did  issue  which  was  open 
to  criticism.  It  directed  commanders  of  corps,  divisions,  brigades, 
and  even  detached  forces,  to  arrest  all  disloyal  male  citizens  within 
their  lines  or  within  reach  of  the  rear  of  their  stations,  and  such  as  were 
willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  would  furnish  security  for 
its  observance,  were  to  be  permitted  to  remain  at  home  and  pursue 
their  accustomed  vocations.  Those  who  refused  were  to  be  conducted 
south  of  the  pickets  of  the  army  and  then  notified  that  if  found  again 
within  the  lines  they  would  be  held  as  spies  and  subjected  to  the 
extreme  rigour  of  military  law.  If  any  took  the  oath  and  violated  it, 
they  were  to  be  shot  and  their  property  confiscated.  This  was  an 
extreme  rule.  It  reached  beyond  the  province  of  an  army  officer, 
whose  duties  were  purely  military,  and  invaded  the  civil  jurisdiction. 
Pope  had  no  concern  with  the  political  opinions  of  the  people  through 
whose  country  his  army  was  marching.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
non-combatants  who  were  pursuing  their  peaceful  vocations.  He 
had  no  right  to  arrest  them  and  inquire  into  their  opinions  and,  if 
found  unsatisfactory,  to  exact  of  them  an  oath  of  allegiance  or  other 
pledge  of  future  good  conduct.  But  he  had  laid  down  the  rule  other¬ 
wise,  and  it  had  raised  a  cry  against  him. 

It  was  with  these  handicaps  that  Pope  left  Washington  on  July  29, 
1862,  to  enter  upon  his  duties  in  the  field.  He  repaired  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  General  Banks  near  Little  Washington  in  Rappahannock 
County,  and  directed  him  to  move  forward  on  August  7  to  the  point 
where  the  turnpike  from  Sperry ville  crosses  the  Hazel  River. 
McDowell  had  been  ordered  to  move  the  day  previous  to  Culpeper, 
C.H.  This  placed  all  the  infantry  and  artillery  forces  of  the  Army 
of  Virginia  along  the  turnpike  from  Sperryville  to  Culpeper,  except 
King’s  division  of  McDowell’s  corps.  That  was  left  on  the  Lower 
Rappahannock  opposite  Fredericksburg  to  cover  the  fords  of  the  river 
and  protect  the  railroad  to  Aquia  Creek  and  the  public  buildings  that 
had  been  erected  at  the  landing.  Pope’s  instructions  were  to  be 
careful  to  keep  his  communication  open  with  Fredericksburg  and  by  no 
means  to  permit  the  Confederates  to  interpose  between  him  and  that 
place.  It  was  from  Aquia  Creek  that  reinforcements  and  supplies 
were  expected  to  reach  him. 

By  the  advance  of  Pope,  Lee  was  given  the  choice  of  two  move¬ 
ments.  One  was  to  follow  McClellan  in  his  attem;^ts  to  leave  the 
Peninsula  and  undertake  to  break  up  his  army,  as  the  different  corps 
would  be  separated  in  debarkation.  The  other  was  to  seek  to  cap¬ 
ture  or  destroy  the  smaller  army  of  Pope  as  it  pushed  out  towards 
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Richmond  in  an  endeavour  to  create  a  diversion  in  McClellan’s  favour. 
Lee  chose  the  latter.  He  was  already  victorious  over  McClellan. 
Few  laurels  were  to  be  gained  by  following  him.  To  rneet  the  advance 
of  Pope,  would  restrain  as  far  as  possible  the  atrocities  with  which 
his  orders  were  said  to  threaten  defenceless  citizens  and  it  would 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  from  Gordonsville  to  Richmond. 
General  Jackson,  who  had  already  shown  himself  the  good  right  arm 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  capable  of  reaching  out  for  prizes 
far  to  the  front  of  the  main  body,  was  sent  on  July  13,  with  his  own 
and  Ewell’s  divisions,  towards  Gordonsville  to  observe  the  movements 
of  Pope.  Upon  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Gordonsville,  Jackson  learned 
that  Pope’s  force  was  superior  to  his  own.  He  was,  therefore,  directed 
to  observe  his  movements  closely  and  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity 
to  strike  that  might  be  offered.  And  he  was  assmed  of  assistance 
if  he  found  an  opportunity  to  put  in  an  effective  blow. 

But  McClellan’s  dallying  at  Westover,  with  the  uncertainty  of  his 
intentions,  led  Lee  to  wait  till  Pope  had  reached  the  Rapidan,  before 
sending  more  troops  to  Jackson.  But  Jackson’s  danger  then  seemed 
more  threatening,  and  A.  P.  Hill  was  sent  on  July  27  to  reinforce  him. 
At  the  same  time  D.  H.  Hill,  who  was  in  command  on  the  south  side  of 
the  James  River,  was  sent  to  threaten  McClellan’s  communications,  by 
seizing  formidable  positions  below  Westover.  Hill  placed  forty-three 
guns  in  position  at  Coggin’s  Point.  This  was  opposite  Westover,  but 
within  range  of  McClellan’s  shipping  in  the  river  and  his  camp.  Fire 
was  opened  upon  both,  on  the  night  of  July  31,  and  caused  some  annoy¬ 
ance.  The  guns  were  withdrawn  before  daybreak.  And  McClellan, 
to  prevent  Hill’s  return,  sent  a  strong  force  to  the  south  side  to  entrench 
itself  on  the  Point.  By  a  similar  manoeuvre,  McClellan  took  a  position 
again  on  Malvern  HiU.  Lee  quickly  advanced  against  him,  but  did 
not  reach  his  ground  till  the  sun  had  almost  set.  Then  three  divisions 
were  sent  to  the  left,  threatening  McClellan’s  communications  with 
Westover.  And  two  brigades  drove  him  back  upon  his  guns  on  the  hill. 
Here  darkness  interrupted,  and  the  next  morning  it  was  found  that 
McClellan  had  retired  in  the  night  again  to  Westover. 

But  McClellan  still  held  on  to  the  Peninsula.  After  reading  Pope’s 
address  to  his  troops,  he  was  manifestly  in  no  hurry  to  leave.  For 
it  was  apparent  that  if  his  troops  were  at  Aquia  Creek  they  would  only 
be  used  to  support  Pope.  And  Lee  could  not  now  send  further 
reinforcements  to  Jackson  for  fear  that  McClellan,  only  thirty  miles 
away,  would  make  a  dash  upon  Richmond,  But  things  could  not  long 
remain  inactive  while  a  man  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s  restless  spirit 
was  in  control.  On  July  2,  while  a  regiment  of  his  cavalry  was  moving 
to  take  charge  of  the  pickets  on  the  Rapidan,  its  colonel  received  in¬ 
telligence  that  Pope’s  advance  was  in  possession  of  Orange,  C.H.  The 
cavalry  boldly  charged  the  head  and  flank  of  this  column,  and  both 
attacks  were  successful.  The  Union  force  was  driven  from  the  town. 
But  the  Confederates  soon  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior  force,  and  were  compelled  to  fall  back  with  their  colonel 
wounded,  and  without  their  major,  for  he  was  captured. 

Jackson,  by  this  time,  having  received  information  that  a  part  only 
of  Pope’s  army  was  at  Culpeper,  C.H.,  a  short  distance  farther  north, 
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and  hoping,  as  he  said,  ‘  through  the  blessing  of  Providence,  to  be 
able  to  defeat  it  before  reinforcements  should  arrive,’  moved  Ewell’s, 
Hill’s  and  his  own  divisions  on  August  7  from  their  encampments  near 
Gordonsville,  and  the  next  morning  drove  Pope’s  cavalry  back  to  the 
north  of  the  Rapidan.  On  the  9th,  arriving  within  eight  miles  of 
Culpeper,  C.H.,  Jackson  found  Banks,  with  8,000  of  Pope’s  troops,  in 
his  front,  a  short  distance  north  of  Cedar  Mountain.  One  of  Ewell’s 
brigades  advanced  along  the  road  to  Culpeper,  C.H.,  which  the  army 
had  been  following.  Two  others  diverged  to  the  right  along  the 
western  slope  of  the  mountain.  On  reaching  the  top  of  a  hill  the 
advance  brigade  found  Banks  posted  along  the  opposite  ridge  and 
opened  fire.  By  this  time  General  Winder  had  reached  the  front  with 
Jackson’s  division,  and  while  posting  his  batteries  he  was  struck  by  a 
fragment  of  a  shell  from  one  of  Banks’  guns  and  killed.  His  death  was  a 
distinct  loss  to  that  army.  He  had  borne  a  distinguished  part  in 
Jackson’s  campaign  in  the  Valley,  as  the  commander  of  a  brigade. 
And  upon  Jackson’s  promotion.  Winder  had  succeeded  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  that  division,  the  one  that  still  bore  Jackson’s  name.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  officer  who  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  singularly  enterprising  and  brave,  ready  to 
attempt  anything  that  human  ingenuity  could  reasonably  hope  to 
accomphsh.  But,  as  sometimes  happens  with  men  of  his  tempera¬ 
ment,  the  arduous  work  he  had  undergone  told  upon  his  health,  and 
the  medical  director  had  cautioned  him  against  taking  part  in  this 
movement  on  that  account. 

He  was  succeeded  by  General  Talliaferro.  And  the  battle  having 
now  opened  in  earnest  a  continuous  fire  of  artillery  prevailed.  From 
an  elevated  spot  on  the  mountain,  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
valley  of  Cedar  Run,  a  small  stream  between  the  heights  occupied 
by  the  contending  lines,  some  guns  planted  by  the  Confederates  had 
a  marked  effect  upon  Pope’s  batteries.  This,  with  the  apparent 
indisposition  of  Jackson’s  line  to  advance  farther,  emboldened  Banks. 
About  5  o’clock  in  the  evening  his  skirmishers  advanced  from  their 
protected  position  on  the  ridge  and  were  followed  by  the  infantry. 
This  advance  led  over  open  ground,  which  was  everywhere  swept  by 
the  fire  of  Jackson’s  men,  concealed  in  the  woods  and  protected  by 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  beyond  the  run.  But  Banks’  men  responded 
promptly.  Advancing  quickly,  one  body  fell  upon  the  Confederate 
right  and  drove  it  back.  Another  struck  the  left  and,  by  force  of 
superior  numbers,  turned  it  and  poured  a  destructive  fire  into  its  rear. 
One  Confederate  brigade  fell  back  in  disorder ;  the  next,  being  exposed 
to  a  flank  fire,  retreated  ;  and  then  still  another.  The  guns  of  Jackson’s 
division,  becoming  exposed,  were  withdrawn.  But  at  this  critical 
moment  a  brigade  of  Hill’s,  with  another  of  Talliaferro’s  farther  to  the 
left,  met  Banks’  force,  now  flushed  with  their  triumph,  and  drove 
them  back  through  some  timber.  Thus  the  fight  was  maintained 
with  obstinacy  till  Jackson,  pushing  forward  some  reinforcements, 
made  a  general  charge,  driving  the  Federals  back  and  strewing  the 
narrow  valley  with  the  dead  of  both  sides.  A  cavalry  charge  followed, 
by  Banks.  But  it  was  met  by  a  brigade  of  Jackson’s  division  with  a 
fire  that  drove  them  from  the  field  in  disorder. 
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Ewell,  on  Jackson’s  right,  had  thus  far  been  kept  back  by  the  fire 
from  some  Confederate  batteries  in  the  valley,  which  swept  his  front 
with  an  oblique  fire.  These  guns  being  now  withdrawn,  Ewell 
moved  up  with  two  brigades  and  drove  the  Union  line  back  there. 
And  now,  pressed  on  his  whole  front.  Banks’  line  went  back  at  every 
point.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  it  was  driven  a  mile  or  more.  But 
it  retired  in  good  order.  And  darkness  now  coming  on.  Banks  planted 
his  artillery  and  prepared  to  go  into  camp.  Here  Jackson  pursuing 
found  him,  and  having  brought  up  his  guns,  an  artillery  duel  ensued. 
Then  a  regiment  of  Confederate  cavalry,  passing  around  one  of  Banks’ 
flanks,  captured  some  prisoners.  From  one  of  these  it  was  learned  that 
Banks  had  been  reinforced.  Ricketts’  division  of  McDowell’s  corps 
lay  that  day  three  miles  in  the  rear  of  Banks.  And  Pope,  hearing  the 
heavy  and  continuous  artillery  fire  on  the  front,  and  judging  that  an 
engagement  was  in  progress,  had  ordered  McDowell  forward  with  this 
division.  Pope  himself  accompanied  it  and  arrived  in  time  for  the 
batteries  of  the  division  to  participate  in  this  artillery  duel. 

Seeing  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  continue  his  attempts  to 
move  forward  in  the  darkness,  Jackson  here  ordered  a  halt  for  the 
night.  Shortly  after  midnight  Sigel’s  corps  began  to  arrive  on  the 
field,  and  with  Ricketts’  was  placed  on  the  front.  While  Banks’ 
corps,  now  reduced  to  about  5,000,  and  so  cut  up  and  worn  down  by 
fatigue  as  to  be  considered  incapable  of  any  efficient  service  for  several 
days,  was  sent  to  the  rear.  The  next  day,  August  10,  was  intensely 
hot,  and  the  troops  on  both  sides  were  too  much  fatigued  to  renew 
the  action.  So  that  day  and  the  nth  were  spent  by  both  armies  in 
burying  the  dead  and  caring  for  the  wounded.  General  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  had  arrived  in  Jackson’s  camp.  And  at  the  latter’s  request 
he  took  command  of  the  cavalry  and  made  a  reconnaissance  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  information  respecting  the  numbers  and  move¬ 
ments  of  Pope’s  army.  From  information  thus  obtained,  and  from 
other  sources,  Jackson  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  unwise,  on  his 
part,  to  renew  the  action.  Pope  now  had  27,000  men  on  the  field. 
And  King’s  division  besides  was  near  at  hand.  While  Jackson  could 
scarcely  muster  20,000.  So  on  the  night  of  the  nth  he  withdrew 
to  the  vicinity  of  Gordonsville.  Though  a  military  genius,  he  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  weight  of  numbers.  The  chances  of  success 
were  carefully  weighed  in  advance. 

Jackson  had  lost  223  kiUed  and  1,060  wounded ;  Banks,  314  killed, 
1,445  wounded  and  622  captured  or  missing.  This  loss  out  of  the 
numbers  engaged  shows  that  the  battle  was  stubbornly  contested. 
On  the  Union  side.  Generals  Geary,  Augur  and  CarroU  were  badly 
wounded ;  Brigadier-General  Prince  was  captured.  In  the  dusk  of 
that  evening,  returning  from  the  left  of  his  line,  where  he  went  to 
look  for  the  location  of  the  Confederates,  Prince  turned  to  go  to  the 
right  when  he  noticed  that  the  daylight  was  fading.  He  saw  that 
the  fire  of  some  of  his  brigade  had  ceased  and  he  was  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  getting  the  desired  information  immediately.  None 
of  his  staff  was  left.  They  had  all  been  killed  or  wounded.  And  in 
the  confusion  of  the  lines  incident  to  the  retreat  he  determined  to 
go  back  to  the  ridge  where  he  might  see  the  field.  Explaining  this  to 
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his  nearest  field  officer,  he  directed  his  course  to  a  point  on  the  ridge 
where  he  supposed  the  division  headquarters  were.  And  while  walk¬ 
ing  his  horse  through  some  corn  standing  on  this  part  of  the  field, 
his  bridle  was  suddenly  seized.  And  then  he  saw  that  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  enemies.  Without  knowing  it,  the  right  of  his  line  had  been 
turned,  the  Confederates  were  quietly  occupying  the  cornfield,  and  he 
was  a  prisoner. 

‘  In  order,’  concludes  Jackson’s  report  of  the  battle,  ‘  to  render 
thanks  to  God  for  the  victory  of  Cedar  River  and  other  past  victories, 
and  to  implore  His  continued  favour  in  the  future,  divine  service 
was  held  in  the  army  on  August  14.’  This  was  one  of  the  secrets 
of  the  great  hold  which  Jackson  had  on  the  affections  of  his  troops, 
his  strong  religious  bias.  He  aroused  their  spirit.  The  men  were 
made  to  feel  that  they  were  fighting  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross. 
He  appealed  strongly  to  the  spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm.  But  on 
the  same  day  8,000  men  from  Burnside’s  command  arrived  under 
General  Reno  to  reinforce  Pope.  Here  was  a  new  enemy  to  encounter. 
They  were  too  late  for  this  battle,  but  not  for  those  which  were  to 
foUow.  These  troops  had  been  brought  from  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina  to  reinforce  McClellan  on  the  Peninsula.  And  not  being 
needed  there,  when  McClellan  was  ordered  to  Aquia  Creek,  they  were 
directed  to  reinforce  Pope.  Their  arrival  shows  what  McClellan 
might  have  done  had  his  heart  been  in  the  work  of  bringing  up  his 
troops.  But  he  probably  felt  that  he  had  no  interest  in  either  creating 
a  rival  near  Washington  or  in  rewarding  the  author  of  the  address 
to  Pope’s  troops.  So  he  neither  forwarded  his  troops  promptly,  nor 
did  he  push  them  to  the  front  after  they  had  reached  Aquia  Creek. 

But  Lee  was  now  convinced  that  active  operations  on  the  James 
were  no  longer  contemplated  at  Washington,  and  that  the  most  effectual 
way  to  relieve  Richmond  from  danger  was  to  reinforce  Jackson  and 
advance  upon  Polk.  Accordingly,  on  August  13,  Longstreet,  with  his 
division  and  the  two  brigades  of  Hood,  was  ordered  to  GordonsviUe. 
General  Stuart,  who  was  personally  with  Jackson,  but  whose  troops 
were  not,  was  ordered  to  bring  up  the  main  body  of  his  cavalry. 
General  R.  H.  Anderson  was  likewise  directed  to  move  his  division 
from  Drury’s  Bluff  on  the  James,  where  it  had  been  protecting  Rich¬ 
mond  against  approach  by  the  river,  and  follow  Longstreet,  to  whose 
corps  this  division  belonged.  Lee  himself  went  with  Longstreet. 
The  troops  were  carried  by  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  from  Rich¬ 
mond  to  GordonsviUe,  so  that  no  time  might  be  lost. 

On  the  i6th  the  Confederate  army  began  to  move  from  the  vicinity 
of  GordonsviUe  towards  the  Rapidan,  on  the  north  side  of  which, 
extending  along  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  in  the  direction 
of  Culpeper,  C.H.,  the  Federal  army  lay.  It  was  determined  to  have 
the  cavalry  destroy  the  raUroad  bridge  over  the  Rappahannock  in 
the  rear  of  Pope,  whUe  Longstreet  and  Jackson  crossed  the  Rapidan 
and  attacked  the  Union  left.  This  movement  was  fixed  for  the  i8th. 
But  the  necessary  preparations  not  having  been  completed,  it  was 
postponed  to  the  20th.  This  delay  spoUed  the  plan.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Pope,  who  had  held  to  his  position  thus  far  to  the  front,  to  afford 
time  for  the  arrival  of  McClellan’s  army  at  Aquia  Creek,  became 
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convinced  that  he  could  not  continue  to  hold  it  in  the  face  of  the  forces 
Lee  had  now  brought  against  him.  He  accordingly  determined  to 
withdraw  behind  the  Rappahannock  with  all  speed,  and  make  that 
river  his  line.  This  movement  was  commenced  on  the  i8th.  And 
the  evening  of  the  19th  saw  the  whole  army  with  its  train  safely 
across  the  Rappahannock,  with  its  left  posted  at  KeUy’s  ford  and 
its  right  about  three  miles  above  Rappahannock  Station,  where  the 
railroad  crosses  the  river. 

Lee,  defeated  in  his  plan  of  attacking  Pope  south  of  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock,  now  followed  him  closely.  On  the  20th  his  force  confronted 
Pope’s  and  drove  in  his  pickets  at  both  the  ford  and  the  station. 
But  feeling  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
river  at  either  place  without  heavy  loss,  he  promptly  began  a  move¬ 
ment  up  the  river.  Longstreet  was  directed  to  leave  Kelly’s  ford 
and  take  a  position  at  the  railroad  bridge  and  at  Beverly  ford,  three 
miles  above,  both  of  which  were  then  held  by  Jackson.  The  purpose 
was  to  mask  the  movement  of  Jackson,  who  was  ordered  to  ascend 
the  river.  Two  days  later  Jackson  crossed  Hazel  River,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Rappahannock,  at  Welford’s  MiU,  and  leaving 
his  trains,  with  a  brigade  to  guard  them,  near  Freeman’s  ford,  he 
proceeded  up  the  main  branch  and  crossed  it  at  Sulphur  Springs, 
twelve  miles  above  the  railroad  bridge.  This  movement  aroused 
Pope  to  a  sense  of  his  danger. 

On  the  i8th  Halleck  had  telegraphed  him  approving  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  his  troops  to  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  promising 
assistance.  ‘  Stand  firm  on  the  line,’  he  wrote,  ‘  till  I  can  help  you. 
Fight  hard,  and  aid  wiU  soon  come.’  Three  days  later  he  telegraphed 
that  Cox’s  forces  would  be  in  Washington  the  next  day.  ‘  Dispute 
every  inch  of  ground,’  he  added,  ‘  and  fight  like  the  d — ^1  tiU  we  can 
reinforce  you.  Forty-eight  hours  more  and  we  can  make  you  strong 
enough.’  Notwithstanding  these  orders  to  stand  firm.  Pope  felt  that 
his  force  was  too  small  to  permit  him  to  extend  his  right  farther  up 
the  river  without  so  weakening  the  rest  of  the  line  as  to  endanger 
its  being  broken.  And  if  all  moved  up  he  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  communication  with  Fredericksburg.  This  he  had  been 
ordered  to  cover.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  line 
by  which  McClellan’s  army  would  advance  to  reinforce  him.  He 
repeatedly  telegraphed  the  situation  to  Washington,  that  his  right 
was  being  turned  and  that  he  was  powerless  to  prevent  it.  But  up 
to  August  25  the  only  reinforcements  that  reached  him  were  2,500 
Pennsylvania  Reserves  under  General  Reynolds  and  4,500  more,  the 
division  of  General  Kearney,  from  the  Peninsula.  Washington  was 
reaUy  powerless  to  help  him.  There  were  no  troops  there  save  raw 
recruits,  and  the  number  of  these  was  small.  Halleck  repeatedly 
telegraphed  McCleUan,  urging  the  necessity  of  forwarding  his  troops 
promptly.  But  all  efforts  to  get  that  axmy  up  had  failed.  Yet 
it  was  the  only  available  source  of  prompt  and  adequate  relief.  So 
the  persistent  procrastination  and  delays  of  McClellan  ruined  all 
hope. 

Sigel  held  the  end  of  Pope’s  line  nearest  Sulphur  Springs.  And 
he  felt  the  gravest  apprehension  that  his  flank  would  be  turned,  and 
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asked  leave  to  retire.  But  Pope  instructed  him  to  hold  on  and  allow 
Jackson  to  cross.  Pope’s  first  plan  was,  as  soon  as  any  considerable 
force  was  over,  quickly  to  mass  his  own  troops  during  the  night  and 
fall  upon  and  crush  it.  He  supposed  that  the  passing  of  it  over 
would  weaken  the  force  below  in  his  front.  But  finding  the  numbers 
there  apparently  not  reduced.  Pope  changed  this  plan  and  decided  to 
cross  at  the  fords  near  the  railroad  bridge  and  faU  on  the  flank  and 
real  of  Longstreet  there,  and  thus  double  back  and  defeat  the  long 
column  passing  up  the  river.  He  gave  his  orders  for  this  plan  on  the 
night  of  August  22.  But  during  that  night  a  heavy  rain  fell,  and  before 
morning  the  river  had  risen  six  or  eight  feet,  destroying  all  his  bridges 
and  rendering  the  fords  impassable.  Pope  then  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  again  to  Jackson,  who,  having  crossed  the  river,  was  now  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Lee’s  army  by  the  flood.  He  hoped  to  mass  and  defeat 
him  before  the  river  fell.  But  he  now  found  that  Jackson  had  already 
hurried  off  in  the  direction  of  Salem  and  White  Plains,  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  turning  the  right  of  the  Federal  army  from  the 
direction  of  Thoroughfare  Gap. 

Seeing  that  it  would  be  folly  to  stand  still  while  this  turning 
movement  went  on,  and  Longstreet  watched  the  fords,  ready  to  cross 
as  soon  as  the  river  feU,  Pope  decided  to  take  up  a  new  line  along  the 
turnpike  from  Warrenton  to  GainesviUe.  This  would  throw  him 
across  the  path  of  Jackson  as  he  issued  from  Thoroughfare  Gap  and 
would  still  leave  the  left  of  his  line  ready  to  turn  and  fall  upon  Long¬ 
street  if  he  attempted  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  near  the  railroad 
bridge.  The  line  would  run  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west. 
McDowell,  Sigel  and  Banks  were  sent  to  Warrenton,  and  Reno  and 
Fitz  John  Porter,  who  had  just  reached  the  front  from  the  Peninsula, 
were  sent  farther  out  the  pike.  Heintzehnan  had  also  come  up  from 
the  Peninsula,  and  he  was  ordered  to  remain  at  Warrenton  Junction. 
Halleck  was  asked  to  push  up  reinforcements  to  Gainesville  and 
Manassas  Junction. 

These  dispositions  were  made  on  the  25th.  And  on  the  evening 
of  the  26th  Jackson  quietly  issued  from  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and,  passing 
quickly  north  of  Pope’s  army,  struck  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
Railroad  between  Manassas  Junction  and  Bristol  Station.  The  rail¬ 
road  he  tore  up,  thus  severing  Pope’s  communication  with  Washington 
and  Alexandria.  But  the  movement  was  not  without  some  opposi¬ 
tion.  There  were  frequent  skirmishes,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th  there  was  a  severe  engagement  between  Ewell  and  Hooker, 
in  which  the  latter  lost  300  men.  This  was  at  Bristol  Station.  Jack- 
son  then  passed  quickly  back  over  his  path  north  of  Pope’s  army, 
and  the  next  evening  lay  along  the  turnpike  from  Gainesville  toCentre- 
ville.  It  was  all  done  so  quietly  that  Pope  was  unable  to  keep  track 
of  his  movements.  And  the  work  was  so  well  done  that  several  bridges 
and  the  railroad  for  some  distance  were  destroyed.  At  Manassas 
Junction  large  supplies  had  been  accumulated,  which  Jackson  esti¬ 
mated  at  50,000  pounds  of  bacon,  1,000  barrels  of  corned  beef,  2,000 
barrels  of  salt  pork,  2,000  barrels  of  flour,  besides  quartermaster’s, 
ordnance  and  sutler’s  stores.  They  were  all  captured.  And  Jackson, 
after  supplying^the  immediate  wants  of  his  troops,  caused  all  the 
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rest  to  be  destroyed,  to  prevent  them  from  being  used  to  supply 
Pope’s  army. 

It  was  to  meet  emergencies  such  as  this  that  the  office  of  Chief 
of  Railroad  Construction  and  Transportation  had  been  created.  It 
was  now  filled  by  Herman  Haupt,  who  has  been  described  as  one  of 
the  ‘  modest,  great  men  of  the  war.’  He  never  seemed  to  think  of 
himself  or  his  own  advancement,  a  virtue  not  so  common  among 
officials,  either  civil  or  military,  about  Washington  as  to  escape 
notice.  But  to  a  wonderful  capacity  for  getting  things  done,  he  also 
united  a  zeal  in  the  service  that  was  truly  commendable.  He  built 
the  Potomac  Run  bridge,  a  four-story  structure,  eighty  feet  high 
and  four  hundred  long,  of  rough  sticks  taken  from  the  neighbouring 
woods,  with  only  the  aid  of  common  soldiers,  in  nine  days.  It  carried 
the  heaviest  railroad  trains  in  safety  and  continued  to  do  so  till  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  a  permanent  structure.  Lincoln  expressed  his 
admiration  by  declaring  that  ‘  Haupt  could  build  a  bridge  of  bean 
poles  and  corn  stalks.’  He  also  built  the  bridges  over  Bull  Run  and 
Kettle  Run,  two  of  the  longest  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad. 
Another  instance  of  his  ability  was  shown  when  he  had  a  train  loaded 
with  provisions  for  Pope’s  army,  now  actually  suffering  for  food, 
and  applied  to  McCleUan  for  a  guard  of  two  hundred  soldiers.  He 
was  refused.  And  he  then,  with  a  lighted  lantern,  went  four  miles 
to  another  camp,  and,  having  found  the  headquarters  of  General 
Hancock,  aroused  him  and  renewed  the  application  there.  The  men 
were  quickly  supplied.  And  with  the  two  hundred  soldiers  on  the 
tops  of  the  cars  to  guard  them,  preceded  by  a  wreck  train  to  clear  the 
track  and  a  construction  train  to  repair  bridges,  he  pulled  out  of 
Alexandria  with  his  precious  cargo  before  daylight  the  next  morning. 
His  troubles  were  then  over.  And  he  arrived  in  safety  and  was  soon 
distributing  provisions  to  Pope’s  hungry  men. 

Haupt’s  authority  was  large.  He  was  given  exclusive  control  of 
all  the  railroads  within  the  lines  of  Pope’s  army.  But  his  activities 
reached  beyond  this.  He  was  diligent  in  gathering  information  for 
the  use  of  both  the  army  and  the  Administration.  He  made  sugges¬ 
tions  and  carried  orders  for  the  distribution  of  troops.  He  placed 
guards  for  the  protection  of  the  railroads  and  kept  them  supplied. 
He  sent  trains  to  hurry  up  troops  and  again  to  remove  the  wounded 
from  battlefields.  In  every  way  he  was  ready  with  prompt  and 
efficient  assistance.  He  cared  little  for  forms  and  ceremonies.  His 
purpose  was  execution.  His  dispatches  to  the  President  or  Secretary 
of  War,  or  General-in-Chief,  as  well  as  to  Pope  and  his  lieutenants, 
were  models  of  terse  and  direct  English.  Yet  this  man’s  rank  was 
only  that  of  colonel,  though,  as  Lincoln  said,  he  had  brains  enough 
for  a  major-general.  So  when  Jackson  tore  up  the  railroad  and 
burned  Pope’s  supplies,  a  man,  admirably  qualified,  was  at  hand  to 
repair  the  damage.  And  this  he  promptly  did.  Within  three  days 
the  railroad  was  rebuilt  and  the  army  was  fed. 

From  his  raid  against  the  railroad  Jackson  turned  now  to  face 
the  Federal  army.  His  position  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike  was  near 
the  old  battlefield  of  Bull  Run,  just  south  of  Sudley  ford,  where 
McDowell  crossed  the  Run  in  approaching  the  field  on  that  fateful 
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day.  Here  Jackson  lay  concealed  in  the  timber  on  the  east  face  of 
Stony  Ridge  Mountain.  His  line  was  covered  by  an  unfinished  rail¬ 
road  ^ade,  leading  from  Gainesville  in  the  direction  of  Leesburg. 
But  his  batteries,  some  of  them  of  heavy  calibre,  were  posted  behind 
the  ridges  on  the  open  ground  and  on  either  side  of  the  turnpike. 
Longstreet’s  corps,  which  had  followed  Jackson’s  route  in  coming  up, 
had  not  yet  issued  from  Thoroughfare  Gap.  But  Jackson  had  skil¬ 
fully  taken  a  position,  so  that  when  it  did,  it  could  come  up  directly 
on  his  right. 

Pope’s  army  had  been  somewhat  reinforced  since  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Mountain.  It  was  clearly  his  move  now  to  strike  Jackson 
before  he  could  unite  with  Longstreet.  If  he  could  mass  his  forces 
and  throw  aU  upon  this  isolated  Confederate  force,  he  thought  he 
should  overwhelm  and  defeat  it.  Then  he  could  turn  upon  Long- 
street  and  defeat  him.  Pope  saw  this  and  tried  to  carry  out  the 
plan.  He  was  encouraged  ;  for  thus  far  his  campaign  had  been  fairly 
successful.  He  had  met  Jackson  at  Cedar  Mountain,  and  while  not 
defeating,  had  struck  him  so  hard  that  this  doughty  campaigner  was 
staggered,  and  felt  for  once  that  he  had  been  fairly  matched,  and 
retired  beheving  that  he  must  have  encountered  a  force  much  larger 
than  his  own.  Pope  had  then  withdrawn,  first  from  the  Rapidan, 
later  from  the  Rappahannock,  and  stiU  again  had  changed  his  front 
so  as  to  face  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  both 
Washington  and  Fredericksburg.  These  movements  had  all  been 
made  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  and  without  material  loss.  He  had  thus 
gained  time  for  substantial  reinforcements  to  reach  him  and  had  with¬ 
drawn  Lee’s  attention  entirely  from  McClellan,  so  that  this  general 
had  been  left  at  liberty  to  move  his  army  from  the  Peninsula  whenever 
and  however  he  pleased.  Thus  Pope  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
much.  And  for  this  he  is  entitled  to  credit.  But  now  we  approach 
a  part  of  his  campaign  which  was  full  of  failure.  And  the  cause 
has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  controversy  ever  since. 

After  tearing  up  the  railroad  and  burning  the  bridges  between 
Bristoe  Station  and  Warrenton  Junction,  Jackson,  as  we  have  seen, 
retreated  towards  CentreviUe.  Here  he  changed  his  course  and  went 
towards  Gainesville.  Constant  skirmishes  were  taking  place,  in  the 
meantime,  between  scattered  detachments  of  both  armies.  But 
Jackson  was  seeking  to  evade  an  engagement  and  to  bewilder  Pope, 
until  Longstreet  could  have  time  to  come  up.  In  this  he  partially 
succeeded.  Pope  did  not  learn  of  Jackson’s  position  behind  the  old 
railroad  embankment  until  the  evening  of  August  28.  Thinking  that 
Jackson  was  undertaking  to  run  away.  Pope  then  decided  to  assault 
him  there,  the  next  morning. 

The  night  of  the  27th  Fitz  John  Porter’s  corps  was  at  Warrenton 
Junction,  and  had  been  ordered  to  march  at  one  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th  to  Bristoe  Station  so  as  to  be  there  at  daylight.  And  an 
officer  who  knew  the  road  was  detailed  to  guide  him.  But  he  did 
not  march  till  dawn.  His  excuse  was  that  he  might  have  lost  his 
way,  or  encountered  wagon  trains,  and  that  his  troops  were  tired. 
He,  however,  reached  Bristoe  during  the  28th.  He  was  ordered 
that  night  to  remove  to  CentreviUe.  And  he  started  the  next  morning 
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and  had  reached  Manassas  Junction,  about  half-way,  when  he  w^ 
met  by  an  order  to  change  his  destination  to  Gainesville,  which  is 
about  the  same  distance  west  that  CentrevUle  is  north  of  Manassas 
Junction.  Porter  changed  his  course  accordingly,  and  marched  on 
the  Gainesville  road  till  his  advance  came  to  a  small  stream,  known 
as  Dawkins  Branch.  Here  he  halted  without  having  come  either  to 
Gainesville  or  into  communication  with  the  main  army.  The  same 
order  was  given  to  McDowell  as  had  been  given  to  Porter.  And  he 
reached  the  army  at  5  p.m.  of  the  2gth  with  King’s  division,  and  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  that  day.  But  Porter  did  not  get 
there  until  the  day  after.  Thus  by  his  failure  to  obey  orders.  Porter’s 
magnificent  corps,  about  half  composed  of  regulars,  was  kept  from 
the  battle  until  the  last  day.  Then  i t  was  too  late.  Pope’s  opportunity 
was  gone.  Longstreet  had  joined  Jackson,  and  with  the  advantage  of 
position  which  they  held  they  could  not  be  overcome. 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  Pope  and  see  what  in  the  meantime  had 
been  taking  place  with  the  rest  of  his  command.  Sigel  was  ordered 
to  attack  Jackson  at  daydawn  of  the  29th.  He  at  first  demurred 
and  pleaded  the  exhaustion  of  his  men.  For  a  week  they  had  been 
marching  and  skirmishing  almost  day  and  night.  Before  going  into 
battle,  he  argued  that  a  time  for  refreshment  should  be  given.  But 
Pope  was  firm,  and  explained  that  Porter  and  McDowell  were  on  the 
road  from  Manassas  Junction  and  would  soon  be  in  position  to  fall 
on  Jackson’s  right  flank,  and  probably  his  rear.  The  attack  was 
accordingly  made,  and  in  the  course  of  four  hours  Sigel’s  infantry 
force  and  nearly  all  his  batteries  were  engaged.  And  an  advance 
of  from  one  to  two  miles  from  their  original  position  was  made.  The 
forces  of  Kearney,  Reno  and  Reynolds  successively  arrived  at  the 
front  before  noon,  and  were  brought  into  action.  And  about  two 
o’clock  Hooker’s  troops  arrived.  But  as  Porter  and  McDoweU  did 
not  come,  Jackson  was  not  pressed  from  noon  till  4  p.m.  About  5.30, 
supposing  both  Porter  and  McDowell  to  be  at  hand,  Heintzelman 
and  Reno  were  ordered  to  assault  Jackson’s  left.  The  assault  was 
vigorously  made,  and  the  Confederate  line  there  doubled  back,  and 
after  a  conflict  of  an  hour  and  a  half  they  occupied  that  part  of  the 
field.  McDowell  had  now  arrived  with  King’s  division,  and  pushed 
Jackson’s  other  flank.  But  by  this  time  Longstreet’s  troops  had 
begun  to  reach  the  field  and  come  into  line  there.  They  were  fresh 
and  made  a  stubborn  resistance.  Still,  they  were  not  there  in  great 
numbers,  and  Pope,  upon  the  whole,  before  night,  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  field. 

But  Porter  had  taken  no  part.  He  had  suffered  his  corps  to  lie 
idle  within  sight  and  sound  of  the  battle  during  the  whole  day,  as 
Pope  contended ;  whereas  if  he  had  made  a  vigorous  attack  at  any 
time  before  eight  o’clock  that  night,  as  he  was  expected  to  do,  they 
would  have  crushed  and  captured  a  large  part  of  Jackson’s  force 
before  it  could  have  been  sufficiently  reinforced  by  Longstreet.  This 
would  have  so  crippled  Lee  as  to  prevent  further  offensive  operations, 
and  probably  have  ensured  the  crushing  of  Longstreet  also.  Pope 
estimated  his  loss  that  day  at  from  six  to  eight  thousand.  Porter 
admits  that  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  he  did  receive  a  written 
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order  from  Pope  ‘  to  push  forward  into  action  at  once  on  the  enemy’s 
flank.’  The  time  is  disputed.  The  staff  officer  who  bore  it  says 
it  was  delivered  at  five  o’clock.  That  he  did  not  attempt  to  obey  it. 
Porter  admits.  His  excuse  was  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy  in  his  front.  But  he  forgot  that 
obedience  was  the  soldier’s  first  duty. 

‘  Their’s  not  to  reason  why  ; 

Their’s  but  to  do  and  die.’ 

Pope’s  troops  who  participated  in  the  battle  were  now  greatly 
exhausted  by  the  strenuous  exertions  which  this  hard  campaign  had 
made  necessary.  The  absence  of  food,  both  for  man  and  beast,  was 
being  severely  felt.  The  artillery  and  cavalry  horses  had  not  been 
out  of  the  harness  for  ten  days,  and  for  two  they  had  been  without 
forage.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  prudent  for 
Pope  to  avoid  a  further  conflict  and  retire  to  a  defensive  position, 
where  he  could  give  his  army  needed  rest  and  refreshment,  while  he 
waited  for  reinforcements.  McClellan  was  at  last  in  Alexandria, 
and  Franklin’s  corps.  Pope  knew,  would  soon  be  at  the  front.  At 
daylight  the  next  day,  and  before  the  action  commenced,  he  received 
a  note  from  Franklin,  wuitten  by  the  direction  of  McClellan  at  eight 
o’clock  the  evening  before,  saying  that  forage  and  rations  would  be 
loaded  into  wagons  and  on  to  the  trains  at  Alexandria  as  soon 
as  he  would  send  back  a  cavalry  escort  to  bring  them  out.  Such  a 
suggestion,  however,  was  altogether  lost  on  Pope,  for  he  could 
neither  spare  the  troops  nor  see  the  service  cavalry  could  render  in 
guarding  railroad  trains  while  in  motion. 

On  the  other  hand.  Pope  believed  Lee’s  troops  were  again  retreat¬ 
ing.  Paroled  prisoners  said  so,  as  well  as  McDowell  and  Heintzelman, 
who  had  reconnoitered  positions  held  by  Lee  on  the  previous  evening. 
It  was  believed  that  Lee  had  suffered  more  on  the  previous  day  than 
Pope,  and  while  the  one  had  fresh  troops,  so  had  the  other.  Pope 
was  not  the  man  to  turn  from  a  fight  if  he  believed  that  he  had  a  fair 
prospect  of  success.  In  him  a  soldier’s  pride  united  with  a  bent  for 
combat.  And  he  ardently  wished  to  close  his  campaign  on  this  field 
with  the  rout  of  Lee’s  army.  If  he  could  not  do  this,  he  would  at  least 
lay  on  such  blows  as  would  cripple  it  and  delay  as  long  as  possible 
any  advance  towards  Washington.  He  now  felt  prepared  as  he  never 
was  before,  with  his  troops  well  in  hand  at  last,  with  Porter’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  corps  a  recent  addition  to  his  army,  under  his  own  personal 
direction.  Here  he  felt  it  would  do  splendid  service. 

There  was  skirmishing  and  artillery  fire  on  both  sides  during  the 
forenoon  of  the  30th.  But  it  was  not  till  between  noon  and  2  p.m.  that 
Pope  advanced  the  corps  of  Porter,  supported  by  King’s  division 
of  McDowell’s,  and  attacked  Lee  along  the  Warrenton  turnpike. 
Heintzelman  and  Reno  at  the  same  time  were  directed  to  push  Lee’s 
left.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Jackson’s  forces, ^with  the  fresh 
troops  of  Longstreet,  a  fine  division,  Anderson’s,  having  come  up 
that  forenoon,  were  more  than  a  match  for  Pope’s  line  there.  Porter’s 
attack  was  neither  vigorous  nor  persistent.  He  had  permitted  one 
of  his  brigades,  Griffin’s,  of  five  regiments,  to  leave  the  field  that 
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morning  and  march  to  Centreville,  where  it  remained  out  of  the  fight, 
as  the  day  before,  all  the  time.  When  the  superior  force  of  Long- 
street  fell  upon  what  was  left,  this  part  of  the  line  quickly  yielded 
and  fell  back.  Longstreet’s  exultant  troops  pressed  promptly  for¬ 
ward  in  pursuit.  This  gave  him  a  point  of  vantage  from  which  he 
could  sweep  the  balance  of  Pope’s  line  with  an  enfilading  fire.  In 
front  of  Jackson,  on  the  contrary,  Pope’s  line  had  advanced  in  strong 
force.  The  efforts  of  Schenck,  Milroy  and  Reynolds,  supported  by  the 
division  of  Ricketts  who  had  now  come  up,  ended  in  a  fierce  and  bloody 
struggle  with  a  toll  of  death.  Here  Pope  more  than  held  his  own. 
But  from  an  eminence  near  by  this  portion  of  Pope’s  masses  that 
were  now  assaulting  Jackson,  the  quick  eye  of  Longstreet  caught 
the  situation.  He  saw  that  these  masses  were  within  easy  range 
of  batteries  planted  on  that  spot.  It  gave  him  an  advantage  that  he 
had  not  expected  to  have.  And  he  made  haste  to  use  it.  Two 
batteries  were  ordered  up  for^the  purpose,  and  were  placed  in  position 
immediately  and  opened  fire.  Two  other  batteries  were  hurried  up 
about  the  same  time  by  Colonel  S.  D.  Lee,  who  commanded  a  battalion 
of  light  artillery.  And  they  also  opened  fire.  Till  now  the  odds 
had  been  against  Jackson.  The  impetuous  and  well-sustained  attacks 
had  compelled  his  line  to  waver  ;  and  he  sent  to  Lee  for  reinforce¬ 
ments.  Lee  had  forwarded  this  appeal  to  Longstreet.  It  was 
received  just  as  the  batteries  opened.  Then  it  was  evident  that  the 
attack  against  Jackson  could  not  be  continued  ten  minutes  under 
the  fire  of  these  batteries.  So  Longstreet  made  no  movement  with 
his  troops.  His  batteries  were  doing  the  work.  All  efforts  to  rally 
Pope’s  right,  now  swept  by  fires  from  two  directions,  were  unavail¬ 
ing.  And  Jackson’s  troops,  now  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  numbers, 
began  to  press  steadily  forward.  Soon  an  advance  of  the  whole 
line  was  ordered,  and  Pope  yielded  and  fell  back. 

A  furious  struggle  now  took  place  for  the  possession  of  Bald  HiU 
on  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  Union  line.  Here  Colonel  Fletcher 
Webster,  son  of  the  great  Daniel,  was  killed  while  leading  his  regiment, 
the  I2th  Mass.  That  regiment  was  driven  back.  And  the  struggle 
was  then  transferred  to  the  Henry  hill,  where  Bee  and  Bartow  had 
fallen  on  the  memorable  day  in  July  i86i.  When  it  became  necessary 
to  retire  from  the  line  of  battle.  General  Sykes  suggested  to  his  corps 
commander.  Porter,  that  troops  should  be  sent  to  occupy  this  plateau 
and  endeavour  to  hold  it  against  the  on-coming  foe.  By  nature  it 
had  been  made  the  strongest  position  on  the  field.  Porter  consented. 
And  thither  Sykes  hurried  his  infantry  and  was  joined  soon  after 
by  his  artillery.  Desperate  efforts  were  made  to  dislodge  them,  but 
in  vain.  Sykes’  regulars  held  on,  covering  the  retreat  of  Pope’s 
army  across  the  stone  bridge  over  Bull  Run,  till  darkness  closed  the 
struggle.  Sykes’  troops  were  the  last  to  quit  the  field.  After  all 
others  were  gone  they  received  orders  to  move  on  Centreville.  And 
they  accordingly  retired  and  reached  that  place  at  midnight,  ‘  intact 
and  in  excellent  order.’  Thus  some  of  Porter’s  troops  at  least,  if 
they  did  not  appear  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  redeemed 
themselves  before  the  close. 

‘  Manassas,’  as  the  Confederates  called  it,  and  they  had  a  right  to 
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give  it  a  name,  for  they  had  prevailed,  though  it  was  called  the  ‘  Second 
Bull  Run  ’  in  the  North,  was  one  of  the  bloody  battles  of  the  war. 
Lee’s  Medical  Director  reported  the  Confederate  losses  for  the  two 
days,  in  killed  and  wounded,  at  7,-244.  Pope’s  were  not  reported, 
but  they  were  even  greater.  In  one  respect  the  battle  differed  materi- 
aUy  from  the  First  Bull  Run.  When  Pope,  at  eight  o’clock  that 
night,  saw  defeat  was  upon  him,  he  sent  written  instructions  to  his 
corps  commanders  to  withdraw  leisurely  toward  Centreville.  This 
withdrawal  was  made,  not  as  by  McDowell’s  army  in  the  previous 
battle,  in  rout  and  disorder,  but  slowly  and  quietly,  each  organisation 
intact,  and  without  pursuit. 

At  CentreviUe,  Pope  disposed  his  army  to  meet  Lee  again.  There 
was  no  attack  on  the  31st,  but  on  September  i,  towards  evening,  Lee 
attempted  his  usual  turning  movement  by  sending  Jackson  again  to 
the  left.  But  this  time  Pope  was  ready  for  him.  Jackson  was  met 
by  Heintzelman’s  corps  near  Chantilly,  a  small  hamlet  four  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Centreville,  and  on  the  road  from  Alexandria  to 
Winchester.  Here  a  sharp  engagement  took  place  in  the  midst  of 
a  cold  and  drenching  rain,  that  swept  full  in  the  face  of  Jackson’s 
men.  The  fight  only  terminated  with  darkness.  And  though  Lee 
was  held  in  check.  Pope  lost  two  of  his  ablest  division  commanders, 
Major-General  Philip  Kearney  and  Brigadier-General  Isaac  S.  Stevens. 
Kearney  had  ordered  one  of  his  brigades  forward  to  support  General 
Reno.  It  found  Stevens,  who  had  been  sent  forward  by  Reno,  killed 
and  his  troops  falling  back  in  disorder.  Kearney  just  then  arriving 
at  the  front,  and  the  gap  thus  made  in  Reno’s  line  being  pointed 
out,  he  dashed  forward  to  examine  the  ground  preparatory  to  direct¬ 
ing  his  own  brigade.  In  so  doing  he  passed  the  Union  line  and  found 
himself  in  front  of  a  Confederate  regiment.  Realising  his  mistake, 
he  turned  to  escape,  but  was  shot  from  his  horse  and  fell  within  the 
Confederate  line.  While  the  horse  galloped  back  riderless  to  his 
own  line.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  a  brilliant  soldier, 
brave,  cool  and  energetic,  the  idol  of  his  men.  He  had  lost  his  left 
arm  in  Mexico.  But  when  he  rode  down  the  line  holding  his  bridle 
rein  in  his  teeth  and  with  his  right  hand  waving  his  sword,  the  effect 
was  electrical.  There  were  few  troops  that  would  not  follow  where  he 
led.  Stevens,  while  less  brilliant,  was  able,  patient  and  industrious, 
and  as  modest  as  he  was  faithful. 

At  Centreville,  Pope  met  Franklin,  who  after  many  delays  had  been 
ordered  to  march  to  his  aid  on  August  29.  Lincoln  and  Halleck 
had  both  been  urging  McClellan  to  send  this  corps  promptly.  The 
news  from  Manassas  had  been  coming  in  slowly  and  was  not  satis¬ 
factory.  The  worst  fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  army. 
But  McClellan  was  procrastinating  as  usual.  One  of  his  answers 
to  Lincoln  showed  very  clearly  his  attitude  toward  Pope.  Debating 
the  propriety  of  sending  him  relief,  he  wrote  Lincoln  :  ‘  I  am  clear 
that  one  of  two  courses  should  be  adopted,  first,  to  concentrate  all 
our  available  forces  to  open  communication  with  Pope  ;  second,  to 
leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,  and  at  once  use  all  our  means  to 
make  the  capital  perfectly  safe.’  It  was  apparent  what  his  advice 
would  be  ‘to  leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape.'  The  wrong  of  such 
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a  suggestion  in  a  chivalrous  profession,  by  one  officer  towards  another, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark.  Pope’s  army  was  defeated,  how 
badly  no  one  in  Washington  knew.  He  needed  help.  But  the 
proposition  was  to  leave  him  and  his  battle-worn  troops  to  their  fate 
and  make  the  capital  perfectly  safe.  Self-preservation  is  probably  the 
first  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  said  to  be  of  nature.  In  this  instance 
even  honour  seemed  to  give  way  before  it.  But  Lincoln  would  not 
agree  to  any  such  suggestion.  He  promptly  answered  that  to  con¬ 
centrate  all  available  forces  to  open  communication  with  Pope  seemed 
to  him  to  be  the  right  course.  Franklin  was  accordingly  sent  and  soon 
after  Sumner.  The  former’s  corps  added  8,000  and  the  latter’s  11,000 
to  Pope’s  army. 

But  they  came  too  late.  At  8.50  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at 
Centreville,  Pope  wrote  Halleck  a  full  statement  of  his  difficulties. 
He  complained  of  the  unsoldierly  and  dangerous  conduct  of  many 
brigade  and  some  division  commanders  of  the  forces  that  were  sent 
from  the  Peninsula ;  that  every  word  and  act  and  intention  was 
discouraging  and  calculated  to  break  down  the  spirits  of  the  men 
and  produce  disaster.  He  instanced  the  conduct  of  Porter,  who  had 
failed  to  get  up  the  first  day  and  only  in  consequence  of  peremptory 
orders  had  joined  him  on  the  second  ;  and  of  one  of  his  brigades,  the 
commander  of  which,  Griffin,  professing  to  be  looking  for  his  division, 
had  ‘  absolutely  remained  all  day  at  Centreville,  in  plain  view  of  the 
battle,  and  made  no  attemp.;  to  join.’  Yet  these  were  both  officers  of 
the  regular  army  and  did  not  hold  back  from  fear.  He  complained 
that  their  constant  talk,  indulged  in  publicly  and  in  promiscuous 
company,  was  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  not  fight,  that  it 
was  demoralised  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  Peninsula,  etc.  ;  and  that 
when  such  an  example  was  set  by  officers  of  high  rank,  the  influence 
was  very  bad  among  those  in  subordinate  stations.  ‘  You  have 
hardly  an  idea,’  he  continued,  ‘  of  the  demoralisation  among  officers 
of  high  rank  in  the  Potomac  Army,  arising  in  all  instances  from  personal 
feeling  in  relation  to  changes  of  commanders-in-chief  and  others. 
These  men  are  mere  tools  or  parasites,  but  their  example  is  producing, 
and  must  necessarily  produce,  very  disastrous  results.’  He,  therefore, 
advised  that  the  army  be  drawn  back  to  the  entrenchments  in  front 
of  Washington  and  there  reorganised. 

In  the  operations  covering  August  16,  when  Pope  retired  to  the 
Rapidan  after  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  to  September  2,  which 
included  the  battle  of  Chantilly,  Pope  lost  14,462  men.  The  campaign 
having  ended  in  disaster,  immediately  the  press  of  the  country  took  it 
up,  inspired  somewhat  by  the  friends  of  McClellan,  now  a  recognised 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  And  a  general  cry  of  condemnation 
followed.  It  was  disheartening  to  Pope,  for  he  felt  that  his  best 
efforts  at  least  deserved  well  of  the  country.  And  it  was  embarrass¬ 
ing  to  the  Administration,  for  till  now  it  had  commended  his  work. 
He  had  not  sought  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia.  He  had, 
indeed,  entered  upon  it  with  hesitation.  And  before  taking  the 
field  had  asked  to  be  sent  back  to  the  West.  And  he  now  reiterated 
this  request.  The  Administration,  of  course,  was  disappointed  at 
the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Manassas.  It  had  hoped  for  a  victory. 
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and  with  reason,  for  Pope  had  15,000  more  men  on  the  field  than  Lee, 
though  they  were  worn  down  and  disheartened.  Pope’s  dispatches 
at  the  close  of  the  first  day  had  been  encouraging.  H^leck’s  answer, 
the  next  morning,  reveals  the  attitude  of  the  Government  thus  far 
towards  Pope.  ‘  My  dear  General,’  he  wrote,  ‘  You  have  done  nobly. 
Don’t  yield  another  inch  if  you  can  avoid  it.  All  reserves  are  being 
sent  forward.  .  .  .  Can’t  you  renew  the  attack  ?  I  don’t  write  more 
particularly  for  fear  dispatch  will  not  reach  you.  I  am  doing  all  in 
my  power  for  you  and  your  noble  army.  God  bless  you  and  it !  ’ 
Pope  did  renew  the  attack.  And  we  have  seen  the  result. 

But  Pope’s  campaign  had  accomplished  more  than  the  public  were 
then  willing  to  allow.  Time,  as  it  usually  does,  mended  some  things. 
And  it  did  so  here.  One  of  the  valuable  results  accomplished  was 
that  it  had  enabled  McClellan  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the  Penin¬ 
sula  without  loss,  a  movement  that  might  have  been  attended  with 
disastrous  results  if  Lee  had  been  left  free  to  fall  upon  the  corps,  separ¬ 
ated  as  they  had  to  be  in  debarkation,  when  there  were  not  transports 
sufficient  to  take  them  all  at  once.  Another  result  was  that  Lee  had 
lost /row  Cedar  Mountain  to  Chantilly  fuUy  15,000  men.  This  loss  and 
the  one  at  Cedar  Mountain  were  losses  which  he  could  not  immediately 
replace.  They  gave  the  North  the  advantage,  owing  to  her  larger 
population.  And  the  result  was  quickly  seen  in  the  succeeding 
battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam. 

However,  Lincoln  bowed  to  the  storm  that  was  then  raging,  and 
at  noon  of  September  2  Pope  received  an  order  to  retire  within  the 
entrenchments  about  Washington.  This  movement  was  made  with¬ 
out  any  interruption  by  Lee.  But  the  command  of  aU  the  troops 
as  they  came  in  was  given  to  McClellan.  This  was  done  against  the 
written  protest  of  Stanton  and  three  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
For  it  relieved  Pope  and  reinstated  McClellan.  Pope  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  North-west,  composed 
of  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  For  this  frontier  post, 
far  removed  from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  he  left  Washington  within 
a  week.  And  thus  he  took  no  further  part  in  the  war. 

Hardly  less  strange  was  the  fate  of  Fitz  John  Porter.  A  week  after 
his  return  to  Washington,  he  applied  for  an  investigation  of  the 
charges  of  disobedience  of  orders  made  by  Pope  against  him.  A 
court-martial  was  accordingly  ordered.  He  was  found  guilty  under 
three  of  the  specifications,  and  not  guilty  under  two.  The  sentence 
was  that  he  be  cashiered  and  for  ever  disqualified  from  holding  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  U.S.  Government.  This  sentence 
was  approved  by  President  Lincoln,  who  discharged  him  from  the 
service  as  a  major-general  of  volunteers  and  as  colonel  and  brevet 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  service. 

Against  this  sentence  Porter  continued  to  protest.  He  asked 
Grant  when  President  to  re-open  the  case.  But  Grant  declined.  He 
afterwards  appealed  to  Hayes,  who  laid  the  case  befqre  an  advisory 
board  to  re-examine  it.  This  board  recommended  that  the  sentence 
of  the  court-martial  be  set  aside  and  that  Porter  be  restored  to  the 
position  of  which  he  was  deprived,  the  restoration  to  take  effect  as 
of  the  date  of  his  dismissal.  Hayes,  believing  that  he  was  without 
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power  to  act  on  this  recommendation  without  a  special  Act  of  Congress, 
laid  the  matter  before  that  body.  Such  a  biU  was  afterwards  passed. 
But  it  was  vetoed  by  President  Arthur.  Later,  by  a  Democratic 
Congress  during  the  Administration  of  a  Democratic  President,  he 
was  restored  to  his  position  in  the  regular  army  and  retired.  This  was 
twenty  years  or  more  after  the  war  closed. 

What  a  chapter  altogether  this  makes  on  the  vanity  of  human 
rewards  !  Pope,  after  his  distinguished  career  in  the  West,  had  come 
East  to  take  command  of  a  new  army.  With  it  he  had  toiled  and 
fought,  endured  hardships  and  privations,  achieved  victories  and 
suffered  defeats.  But  through  it  all  he  had  preserved  his  plume 
white,  his  reputation,  both  as  a  man  and  a  soldier  of  honour,  un¬ 
tarnished.  Yet  he  was  retired  as  if  in  disgrace,  never  afterwards 
to  appear  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  field.  While  McClellan,  who 
had  delayed  reinforcements,  till  reinforcements  could  avail  nothing, 
whose  subordinate  had  failed  in  co-operation  till  he  had  incurred  the 
penalties  of  a  court-martial,  who  when  defeat  came,  as  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  do,  had  suggested  abandoning  the  battle-wom  army  in  distress, 
was  rewarded  with  promotion.  While  Porter,  who  was  court-martialed 
and  dismissed,  was  at  last  reinstated  and  retired  with  the  rank  and 
emoluments  of  an  honourable  service. 

Any  one  who  wiU  read  carefully  the  record  of  the  court-martial, 
I  think,  will  agree  that  its  decision  was  right.  It  was  composed  of 
able  and  high-minded  soldiers,  among  whom  were  Major-Generals 
Hunter  and  Hitchcock,  and  Brigadier-Generals  King,  Prentiss,  Buford 
and  Garfield.  And  they  took  ample  time  for  the  hearing — forty-five 
days.  The  accused  was  represented  by  able  counsel,  Hon.  Reverdy 
Johnson  and  Charles  Eames,  Esq.  And  the  prosecution  was  conducted 
by  Joseph  Holt,  Judge-Advocate-General  of  the  U.S.  Army,  who,  at 
the  close  of  the  hearing,  was  complimented  by  the  accused  for  having 
'  conducted  this  prosecution  calmly  and  fairly.’  So  that  there  could 
be  no  complaint  made  of  the  trial. 

Some  dispatches,  sent  by  Porter  to  Burnside  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  and  during  the  battle  of  Manassas,  went  far  to  secure  his  con¬ 
viction.  They  showed  the  animus  of  Porter  toward  his  commanding 
general,  in  pmluing  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  did,  and  furnished 
a  safe  and  reliable  guide  in  determining  the  question  of  his  guilt. 
After  having  had  a  conference  with  Pope  on  August  27  and  learning 
briefly  his  plan  of  campaign,  Porter  that  evening  telegraphed  Burnside  : 
‘We  are  working  now  to  get  behind  Bull  Run,  and  I  presume  will  be 
there  in  a  few  days,  if  strategy  don’t  use  us  up.  The  strategy  is 
magnificent  and  tactics  in  the  inverse  proportion.  I  was  informed 
to-day,  by  the  best  authority,  that  in  opposition  to  General  Pope’s 
views  this  army  was  pushed  out  to  save  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — 
an  army  that  could  take  care  of  itself.  Most  of  this  is  private,  but 
if  you  can  get  me  away  do  so.’  Again,  on  the  same  day  :  ‘  Please 
hasten  back  the  wagons  I  sent  down,  and  inform  McClellan,  that  I  may 
know  I  am  doing  right.’  On  the  next  day  :  ‘  All  that  talk  about 
bagging  Jackson,  etc.,  was  bosh.  That  enormous  gap — Manassas — 
was  left  open  and  the  enemy  jumped  through,  and  the  story  of 
McDowell  having  cut  off  Longstreet  had  no  good  foundation.  The 
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enemy  destroyed  an  immense  amount  of  property  at  Manassas — cars 
and  supplies.  I  expect  the  next  thing  will  be  a  raid  on  our  rear  by 
Longstreet,  who  was  cut  off.’  Still  again,  on  the  28th  :  '  I  hope  for 
the  best.  My  lucky  star  is  always  up  about  my  birthday,  the  31st, 
and  I  hope  Mac’s  is  up  also.  You  wiU  hear  of  us  soon  by  way  of 
Alexandria.’  On  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  instead  of  coming  up 
and  taking  part  in  it  as  ordered,  he  sent  this  dispatch  :  ‘  Heintzelman 
and  Reno  are  at  CentreviUe,  where  they  marched  yesterday.  Pope 
went  to  CentreviUe  with  the  last  two  as  a  bodyguard,  at  the  time  not 
knowing  where  the  enemy  was,  and  when  Sigel  was  fighting  within 
eight  mUes  of  him  and  in  sight.  Comment  is  unnecessary.  I  hope 
Mac’s  at  work  and  we  wiU  soon  get  ordered  out  of  this.’  Necessarily, 
Porter  had  to  admit  that  he  had  repeatedly  failed  to  obey  Pope’s 
orders,  and  had  thus  kept  his  corps  out  of  the  battle  when  its  help 
was  sorely  needed,  and  when  it  might  have  brought  victory  to  the 
Union  army.  But  Porter  sought  to  justify  his  disobedience  by 
pleading  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
road,  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when  the  order  for  an  attack  was 
received,  etc.,  etc.  But  these  dispatches  showed  with  certainty  that 
he  was  at  that  time  entertaining  a  want  of  respect,  approaching 
contempt,  for  the  military  ability  of  his  commanding  general,  a  disgust 
for  his  association  with  this  new  army,  and  was  looking  to  McCleUan 
as  his  guide  and  whose  good  opinion  he  was  seeking  to  gain  by  bad 
conduct  toward  Pope.  Thus  he  gave  the  real  cue  to  the  cause  of  his 
persistent  and  continued  disobedience.  The  expression  of  the  ex¬ 
pectation,  if  not  the  hope,  that  all  would  soon  arrive  at  Alexandria 
involved  also  a  wish  for  the  discomfiture  of  the  very  army  of  which 
he  formed  a  part,  and  in  which  he  held  a  rank  second  only  to  that  of 
its  commcmding  officer. 

Porter  had  been  betrayed  by  his  friendship  for  McClellan  into  a 
course  of  conduct  towards  Pope  that  could  not  be  justified.  It  doubt¬ 
less  gave  him  cause  for  regret  the  balance  of  his  life.  But  while  we 
agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the  court-martial,  at  the  same  time,  in 
view  of  Porter’s  faithful  service  in  the  Peninsula  and  some  during 
the  coming  Antietam  campaign — ^for  he  was  not  tried  till  after  that 
closed— we  must  also  agree  that,  if  twenty  years  after  the  war 
closed  Congress  could  find  a  way  to  restore  him  to  his  rank  and  place 
him  on  the  retired  list,  no  objection  need  be  made.  He  had  already 
suffered  much,  and  a  time  had  come  when  the  rest  of  his  punishment 
could  be  remitted  with  impunity.  But,  when  tried,  his  escape  would 
have  been  unfortunate.  Want  of  discipline  then  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent  in  the  Eastern  armies  that  a  return  to  it  had  to  commence 
somewhere.  And  it  very  properly  commenced  with  Porter. 
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Lee  invades  Maryland — The  Advance — Barbara  Freitchie — Jackson  takes 
Harper’s  Ferry — Battle  of  South  Mountain — Antietam — Lee  retires 
to  Virginia. 

When  the  Union  troops  retired  to  the  protection  of  the  fortifications 
about  Washington,  McClellan  expected  Lee  would  attack  him  there. 
But  Lee  was  too  clear-headed  to  throw  his  troops  upon  defences  that 
he  knew  were  impregnable.  He  had  driven  the  armies  of  McClellan 
and  Pope  back  to  the  point  from  which  they  set  out,  had  thwarted 
the  object  of  their  campaigns,  and  had  interrupted  operations  in 
Western  Virginia  and  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  by  compelling 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Union  forces  from  those  regions.  This  was 
achievement  enough.  Instead  now  of  attacking  McCleUan  in  his 
stronghold,  Lee  chose  to  march  on  northward.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
his  army  at  Leesburg  he  received  information  that  the  Union  troops 
stationed  at  Winchester  had  retired  to  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Martins- 
burg.  The  whole  of  north-eastern  Virginia  was  thus  freed  from  the 
presence  of  Federal  soldiers.  The  war  was  transferred  from  the 
interior  to  the  frontier  of  the  Confederacy.  And  Lee  saw  the  supplies 
of  rich  and  productive  districts  farther  north  made  accessible  to  his 
army.  To  prolong  this  state  of  affairs,  every  way  desirable  for  him, 
and  continue  it  until  the  season  of  the  year  for  active  operations  would 
close,  he  felt  it  was  best  to  transfer  the  war  into  Maryland.  So  he 
wrote  the  authorities  at  Richmond,  and  procured  their  consent  to 
cross  the  Potomac. 

His  army  was  not  equipped  for  invasion.  It  lacked  the  material 
of  war.  The  troops  were  poorly  supplied  with  clothing,  and  thousands 
of  them  were  without  shoes.  But  he  believed  the  army  was  strong 
enough  to  justify  the  attempt,  and  that  this  would  detain  McClellan 
in  his  present  locality  till  winter.  It  would  free  Richmond  from 
danger  till  the  next  summer.  Lee  also  believed  that  the  condition 
of  Maryland  was  such  that  the  presence  of  his  army  there  would 
require  the  Washington  Government  to  keep  its  forces  at  hand  to 
provide  against  a  Confederate  uprising,  and  that,  in  case  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  fight,  his  military  success  would  aid  such  an  uprising. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  Lee  put  his  army  in  motion. 
And  between  September  4  and  7  it  crossed  the  Potomac  at  the 
fords  near  Leesburg.  D.  H.  Hill’s  division,  which  had  marched  all 
the  way  from  Richmond  and  joined  Lee  at  Chantilly,  was  given  the 
advance.  The  route  lay  east  of  the  mountains.  It  was  so  chosen 
that,  by  threatening  Washington  and  Baltimore,  Lee  might  compel 
McClellan  to  withdraw  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac,  where 
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his  presence  endangered  the  Confederate  communication  as  well  as 
the  safety  of  those  who  were  removing  the  wounded  and  the  captured 
property  from  the  late  battlefields.  Having  drawn  McClellan  north 
of  the  Potomac,  Lee  purposed  to  cross  South  Mountain  and  establish 
his  communication  with  Richmond  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
and  then,  by  threatening  Pennsylvania,  draw  McCleUan  still  farther 
away  from  his  base  and  compass  his  defeat. 

He  hoped  his  advance  to  Frederick  would  lead  to  the  evacuation 
of  Martinsburg  and  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  thus  open  his  communication 
through  the  Valley.  But  Colonel  Dixon  S.  Miles,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  Union  troops,  had  been  ordered  to  hold  on  and  confine  his 
defence,  in  case  he  was  attacked  by  superior  forces,  to  a  position 
on  Maryland  Heights,  which  overlooked  and  controlled  the  town  of 
Harper’s  Ferry. 

To  understand  fully  the  situation,  it  may  be  explained  that 
Harper’s  Ferry  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Valley  and 
where  the  Shenandoah  River  empties  into  the  Potomac.  While  the 
village  nestling  among  the  mountains  is  old  and  mean,  its  surround¬ 
ings  are  of  surpassing  beauty.  Behind  it,  to  the  west,  is  the  steep 
ascent  of  Bolivar  Heights,  then,  as  now,  occupied  by  the  buildings 
of  a  small  college.  In  front,  rising  to  the  height  of  more  than  a 
thousand  feet,  are  the  forest-clad  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
here  known  as  Loudoun  Heights.  To  the  north  lay  Maryland  Heights. 
From  a  bench  on  that  side  a  battery,  with  a  plunging  fire,  could 
riddle  the  town  and  itself  be  too  high  to  be  reached  by  the  guns  of 
the  village.  On  one  side  of  the  town  is  the  Shenandoah  River, 
which  can  be  seen  any  bright  morning  glistening  in  the  sunshine  up 
the  Valley  for  many  a  mile.  On  the  other  side  flows  the  Potomac, 
with  its  sleepy  canal  on  the  farther  bank.  The  rivers,  uniting  in 
front  of  the  town,  pour  their  onrushing  floods  through  a  narrow  gap 
in  the  mountains  between  the  two  Heights.  There  are  tall,  towering 
cliffs  on  either  side.  The  mountains  seem  loath  to  admit  the  passage, 
for  they  give  room  only  for  the  river.  Beside  it  has  been  chiselled 
out  of  the  cliff  a  bed  for  the  canal.  But  the  railroad  from  Wheeling, 
which  here  unites  with  another  from  Winchester,  has  been  compelled 
to  tunnel  through  the  cliff  to  obtain  a  passage.  The  art  of  man  never 
can  destroy  the  attractions  of  the  place.  The  towering  heights 
covered  with  the  foliage  of  virgin  forests,  and  its  narrow  valleys  filled 
with  mountain  torrents  hurrying  their  floods  on  to  the  sea,  will  be  a 
joy  for  ever. 

But  Harper’s  Ferry  never  can  be  a  spot  fitted  for  military  occupa¬ 
tion.  No  one  knew  this  better  than  Lee.  He  had  long  been  familiar 
with  the  locality.  And  seeing  that  the  outpost  at^Martinsburg  had 
not  been  drawn  in,  and  that  preparations  were  made  by  Miles  to  hold 
the  Ferry,  he  determined  to  capture  both.  This  would  clear  his  line 
to  Richmond.  And  that  must  be  done  before  he  could  safely  cross 
his  army  over  the  mountains.  To  accomplish  this,  he  ordered 
Stonewall  Jackson  to  march  from  Frederick,  Md.,  through  Middle- 
town  and  Boonsborough,  and,  recrossing  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport, 
to  Martinsburg,  drive  the  detachment  from  that  place,  and  then 
move  down  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  upon  Harpei  s  Ferry. 
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While  McLaws  was  sent  to  seize  Maryland  Heights  and  Walker  to 
take  possession  of  Loudoun  Heights.  The  several  commands  were  to 
support  one  another  in  their  movements  against  the  town.  And 
Jackson,  being  the  ranking  officer,  would  be  in  command.  The  town 
taken,  they  were  to  join  the  main  body  at  Boonsborough  or  Hagers¬ 
town.  The  march  of  these  troops  commenced  on  September  lo. 
And  at  the  same  time  Longstreet  crossed  South  Mountain  and  moved 
towards  Boonsborough.  While  Stuart,  with  the  cavalry,  remained 
east  of  the  mountains  to  observe  McClellan  and  obstruct  his  advance. 

As  Jackson  passed  through  Frederick  an  incident  took  place 
which  Whittier  has  preserved  in  verse.  Barbara  Frietchie,  an  old 
woman,  more  than  ninety  years  of  age,  but  of  enduring  loyalty,  lived 
in  a  small  house  on  the  bank  of  a  brook  passing  through  the  outskirts 
of  this  quaint  little  city.  The  Union  flags,  that  had  thus  far  floated 
over  the  homes  of  their  loyal  owners,  were  suddenly  hauled  down. 


Up'’rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then. 

Bowed  with  her  four  score  years  and  ten ; 
Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town. 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down  ; 
In  her  attic  window  the  staff  she  set 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 

Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat.  left  and  right 
He  glanced  :  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

‘  Halt  !  ’ — the  dust -brown  ranks  stood  fast. 
‘  Fire  !  ’ — out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  sash  ; 

It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 
Quick,  as  it  fell,  from  the  broken  staff 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf. 
She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window-sill, 

And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will.  ’ 

'  Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  grey  head. 

But  spare  your  country's  flag,  ’  she  said’. 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame. 

Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came  ; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman’s  deed  and  word  : 

'  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  grey  head 
Dies  like  a  dog  !  March  on  !  ’  he  said. 


X  accuracy  of  some  of  the  incidents  has  been  questioned.  But 
of  Barbara  Fnetchie’s  loyalty  there  is  no  doubt.  And  as  the  poem 

histoty  of  the  war,  it  deserves  a  place  here. 
Ihe  house  where  Barbara  lived  has  since  disappeared.  But  the 
spot  is  marked  by  a  tablet,  and  the  lot  has  been  dedicated  as  a  public 
park.  Her  grave,  in  the  neighbouring  cemetery,  is  marked  by  a  hand- 
some  monument  bearing  a  bronze  bas-relief  of  her  head  and  face. 
But  the  immortal  verse  of  Whittier  has  given  her  a  wider  and  more 
enduring  fame  than  either  monument  or  park. 

TT  Virginia  in  pursuit  of  Lee  three  days  behind  him 

For  the  first  week  he  moved  cautiously,  keeping  Washington  and 
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Baltimore  covered,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  his  troops  well  in 
hand,  so  as  to  be  able  to  concentrate,  and  follow  rapidly,  if  Lee  went 
toward  Pennsylvania  ;  or  return  to  the  defence  of  Washington  if  his 
advance  should  prove  only  a  feint,  with  a  small  force,  to  draw  the 
Union  army  off  while  the  Confederate  main  body  seized  the  first 
opportunity  to  attack  the  capital.  As  usual,  McClellan  was  urging 
that  all  the  troops  which  could  be  spared  be  sent  to  him.  He  never 
seemed  to  appreciate  that  Washington  should  be  under  a  strong  guard 
independent  of  his  army.  He  saw  only  his  own  wants. 

On  the_i3th  his  right  and  centre  passed  through  Frederick,  from 
which  Lee  s  army  had  marched  on  the  two  previous  days.  Here  a 
Union  soldier  found  in  a  room  lately  occupied  by  General  D.  H.  Hill 
a  copy  of  an  order  issued  by  General  Lee  and  which  fully  disclosed  his 
plans.  Hill  had  received  two  copies  :  one  from  Lee  and  another  from 
Jackson,  who  regarded  him  as  subject  to  his  command.  Hill  pre¬ 
served  one,  but  carelessly  threw  the  other  aside,  where  three  days 
later  it  was  found  and  brought  to  McClellan.  It  directed  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Jackson,  McLaws  and  Walker  against  Harper’s  Ferry,  as 
related.  It  ordered  Longstreet  to  advance  westward  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  Boonsborough,  General  D.  H.  Hill’s  division  forming  his  rear 
guard.  _  And  the  commands  of  Jackson,  McLaws  and  Walker,  after 
capturing  Harper’s  Ferry,  were  to  join  the  main  body  without  delay. 
This  order  came  to  MrClellan’s  hand  some  time  on  the  13th,  exactly 
at  what  hour  is  not  known,  but  certainly  before  6.20  p.m.,  for  in  a 
dispatch  dated  at  that  time,  signed  by  McClellan  and  addressed  to 
General  Franklin,  he  recited  its  contents.  So  that  McClellan  then  had, 
as  he  himself  said,  full  information  as  to  the  movements  and  intentions 
of  the  enemy. 

The  question  is,  what  use  did  he  make  of  this  information  ?  He 
then  wrote  :  '  The  firing  shows  that  Miles  still  holds  out.’  So  that  he 
knew  that  Harper’s  Ferry  was  then  beleaguered  in  pursuance  of 
Lee  s  plan,  and  that  it  was  resisting.  He  had  been  ordered  to  relieve 
it.  He  also  knew  that,  unless  relieved  soon,  judging  from  the  over¬ 
whelming  forces  that  Lee  had  sent,  the  garrison  must  soon  surrender. 
It  did  hold  out  all  that  night  and  the  day  following,  and  for  still 
another  night.  For  it  did  not  surrender  till  the  morning  of  the  15th. 
McClellan  was  within  twenty  miles,  and  his  troops  were  comparatively 
fresh.  Jackson  had  marched  rapidly,  crossing  the  Potomac  at 
Williamsport,  and  sending  A.  P.  Hill  against  Martinsburg.  On  Hill’s 
approach  this  Federal  outpost  retired  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  Jackson 
followed.  WTien  he  arrived  Walker  had  already  gained  his  position 
on  Loudoun  Heights.  The  next  day  McLaws  drove  away  the  outpost 
on  Maryland  Heights  and  took  his  position  there.  The  investment  of 
Harpers  Ferry  was  then  complete.  Miles  must  either  receive  help 
from  without  or  surrender. 

But  McClellan,  though  he  had  timely  notice  of  what  was  trans¬ 
piring,  deliberately  allowed  the  night  of  the  13th  to  pass  without  an 
effort  to  relieve,  though  the  pass  of  South  Mountain  Was  then  feebly 
guarded.  He  did  order  Frankl  n  to  move  the  next  morning  by 
Burkittsville  and  take  the  mountain  pass  on  the  road  to  Rohrersville, 
and,  passing  down  the  west  side,  to  cut  off  McLaws  and  relieve  Miles. 
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But  the  precious  night  had  been  wasted.  Franklin  started  as  ordered. 
But  at  noon,  just  after  passing  through  Burkittsville,  he  found  his 
road  blocked  by  artillery  posted  in  strong  positions  to  defend  the 
approaches  to  the  pass.  He  formed  one  of  his  divisions  on  the  right 
of  the  road  and  another  on  the  left.  And  by  steady  fighting  and  push¬ 
ing  for  three  hours,  the  Confederates  sullenly  retiring,  fighting  as 
they  went,  Franklin  gained  the  crest  of  the  mountain  and  was  soon 
in  the  valley  beyond.  He  had  lost  115  killed  and  416  wounded. 
McLaws’  loss  was  about  the  same.  But  that  night  found  Franklin 
still  five  miles  from  Harper’s  Ferry,  with  no  communication  possible 
with  Miles,  because  McLaws’  troops  intervened.  And  this  was  still 
the  situation  the  next  day  at  noon.  Franklin  had  come  too  late. 
McClellan  had  dallied  too  long. 

At  daybreak  the  Confederate  cannon  on  Loudoun,  Maryland  and 
Bolivar  Heights  were  pouring  their  concentrated  fire  on  the  doomed 
garrison.  Walker’s  guns  enfiladed  the  entrenchments.  To  hold  out 
was  impossible.  At  eight  o’clock,  after  ordering  the  white  flag  to  be 
raised.  Colonel  Miles  was  killed.  His  army  of  11,000,  with  all  the 
arms  and  equipments,  including  73  pieces  of  artillery,  was  surrendered. 
And  Franklin’s  expedition  was,  of  course,  a  failure.  He  was  ordered 
to  remain  where  he  was  to  protect  McClellan’s  left  and  rear.  And 
here  he  stayed  till  the  night  of  the  i6th.  Then  he  was  ordered  to  join 
the  main  body  of  the  army  at  Keedysville. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  rest  of  McClellan’s  army.  While  Franklin 
was  attempting  the  relief  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  the  centre  and  right  were 
advancing  by  the  National  Pike  from  Frederick  towards  Boonsborough. 
This  road  passed  South  Mountain  by  Turner’s  Gap,  about  six  miles 
north  of  Crampton’s,  by  which  Franklin  had  crossed.  Lee,  in  scatter¬ 
ing  his  army,  had  presumed  on  McClellan’s  constitutional  inertia. 
But  he  cilso  knew  that  he  had  in  Jackson  a  subordinate  who,  in  celerity 
of  action,  more  nearly  resembled  Napoleon  than  any  officer  in  either 
army.  It  was  only  necessary  to  delay  the  advance  of  McClellan  till 
the  capture  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  then  Lee  knew  that  Jackson  would 
be  at  hand.  The  play  must  be  for  time.  So  the  cavalry  of  Stuart  fell 
back  slowly,  disputing,  from  each  vantage-point,  every  advance  of 
McClellan  and  materially  impeding  his  progress.  D.  H.  HiU  was 
directed  to  guard  the  Gap,  and  Longstreet,  who  had  now  reached 
Hagerstown,  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  support. 

Thus  was  McClellan’s  opportunity  lost.  By  a  rapid  march  on  the 
night  of  the  13th,  he  might  have  passed  this  gap  also,  for  it  was  then 
feebly  guarded.  Lee  had  only  a  detachment  of  cavalry  and  two 
brigades  of  infantry  there  then.  But  by  the  morning  of  the  14th  aU 
of  D.  H.  Hill’s  division,  consisting  of  four  of  the  largest  and  freshest 
brigades  of  the  Confederate  army,  were  there ;  and  between  3  and 
4  p.M.  Longstreet  reached  the  field.  Batteries  had  already  been  placed 
by  Hih  in  such  positions  as  could  be  found.  Early  in  the  day 
McClellan’s  troops  commenced  skirmishing  with  Lee’s,  his  cavalry 
retiring  sullenly.  This  continued  till  after  noon,  when  the  gap  was 
reach' d.  Reno’s  corps  had  moved  by  a  side  road  south  of  the  pike, 
and  Hooker’s  by  another  on  the  north.  The  roads  returned  to  the 
pike  near  the  gap.  Ever5rwhere  the  advance  was  stubbornly  con- 
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tested.  Repeatedly,  desperate  efforts  were  made  to  recover  lost 
ground.  But  when  the  action  closed,  about  nine  o’clock  that  night, 
McClellan’s  army  was  massed  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  The 
men  slept  on  their  arms,  ready  to  renew  the  battle  at  dawn.  McClellan 
had  lost  325  killed  and  1,403  wounded,  among  the  former  General 
Reno,  an  estimable  officer  who,  though  a  Virginian  by  birth,  had 
been  kept  by  his  loyalty  true  to  his  country.  He  was  killed  just 
before  sunset,  while  making  a  reconnaissance  to  the  front.  And  the 
command  of  his  corps  devolved  on  General  Cox. 

That  night  the  Confederates  retired,  reaching  Sharpsburg  about 
midnight  of  the  15th.  They  took  up  a  position  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Antietam,  a  good-sized  miU-stream  that  entered  the  Potomac  six 
miles  below.  Longstreet  was  on  the  north  and  Hill  on  the  south  of 
the  line.  They  occupied  a  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  this  creek 
from  those  of  the  Potomac  River.  The  resistance  that  had  been 
offered  at  the  passes  had  secured  sufficient  time  to  enable  Jackson 
to  complete  the  reduction  of  Harper’s  Ferry.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  garrison  surrendered  than  Jackson,  leaving  A.  P.  Hill  with  one 
division  to  receive  the  Federal  troops  and  captured  property,  with 
his  other  two  set  out  for  the  new  field,  ordering  McLaws  and  Walker 
to  follow  without  delay.  The  news  of  the  surrender,  which  preceded 
them,  together  with  information  of  the  approach  of  Jackson,  was 
received  by  the  commands  of  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill,  along  the 
Antietam,  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Jackson  arrived  early  on 
the  i6th,  and  Walker  came  up  that  afternoon.  McLaws,  finding  that 
Franklin  was  not  disposed  to  attack  him,  quietly  withdrew  from  his 
front  and,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  moved  up  the 
south  side  and,  recrossing  at  Shepherdstown,  reached  the  field  on 
the  17th.  This  was  after  the  battle  had  begun.  Thus  Lee  had 
reunited  his  army  after  the  taking  of  Harper’s  Ferry.  The  result 
showed  that  he  was  perfectly  safe  in  relying  on  the  slowness  of  his 
antagonist. 

McClellan,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  finding  that  Lee  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  his  front  at  Turner’s  Gap,  followed  and  took  a  position 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Antietam.  The  hills  here  touching  down  to 
the  stream  are  rugged,  rising  to  a  height  of  perhaps  four  hundred 
feet.  They  are  everywhere  tillable,  but  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
stream  are  abrupt  and  covered  by  a  fringe  of  timber.  The  stream  is 
sluggish  and  deep,  with  few  and  difficult  fords.  It  is  crossed  by  four 
stone-arched  bridges — the  upper  one  at  the  crossing  of  the  Keedys- 
vUle  and  Williamsport  road  ;  the  second  at  the  Keedysvihe  and 
Sharpsburg  road,  some  two  and  a  half  mUes  below ;  another,  a  mile 
still  farther  down,  known  as  the  Burnside  Bridge  ;  and  still  a  fourth, 
three  miles  below,  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
and  on  the  road  from  there  to  Sharpsburg.  This  last  figured  little  in 
the  battle,  but  the  others  all  became  important. 

The  ridge  occupied  by  the  Confederates  was  comparatively  level, 
rolling  slightly  to  the  north  and  then  abruptly  descending  to  the 
creek.  Along  the  ridge  ran  the  Sharpsburg  and  Hagerstown  pike. 
About  the  middle  of  the  Confederate  line  stood  a  Dunkard  church, 
a  small  white,  brick  building,  occupying  an  eminence  in  a  grove. 
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On  either  side  of  the  ridge  were  spots  of  timber  and  tilled  fields.  On 
the  western  side  the  plots  of  timber  were  more  frequent,  and  at  the 
north  end  of  the  line  the  woods  covered  a  low  ledge  of  limestone, 
about  breast  high,  behind  which  men  could  lie  protected  as  by  a  parapet. 
It  was  on  the  level  or  rolling  top  of  this  ridge,  approximately  six  miles 
long  and  nowhere  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  that  the  battle  of 
Antietam  was  fought.  Just  at  the  rear  of  the  village  of  Sharpsburg, 
on  the  highest  part,  Lee  fixed  his  headquarters.  And  from  a  boulder 
of  limestone,  within  what  is  now  the  National  Cemetery,  he  is  said 
to  have  watched  the  course  of  the  battle.  From  it,  with  the  aid  of 
a  glass,  he  could  see  substantially  the  whole  field.  He  had  chosen 
his  ground  well.  Either  flank  of  his  army  rested  upon  a  sweeping 
bend  of  the  Potomac  River.  And  with  that  stream  in  his  rear  and 
the  creek  in  his  front,  he  occupied  a  ridge  from  which  he  could  with 
difficulty  be  dislodged. 

McClellan  reached  the  field  about  noon  of  the  15th  and  fixed  his 
headquarters  at  a  substantial  brick  farmhouse  to  the  right  of  the 
KeedysviUe  and  Sharpsburg  road.  This  was  on  the  opposite  ridge, 
east  of  the  Antietam,  from  Lee’s  line.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile,  the 
spot  chosen  for  his  headquarters  commanded  a  view  of  the  field. 
Why  McClellan  did  not  attack  Lee  that  day  will  never  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  He  had  his  army  well  in  hand,  only  one  division,  Franklin’s, 
being  on  detached  service.  He  had  six  corps  and  a  cavalry  division 
of  four  brigades  with  him.  While  Lee  had  but  two  corps  on  the  field, 
Longstreet’s  and  D.  H.  Hill’s.  Three — Jackson’s,  Walker’s  and 
McLaws’ — ^were  at  Haiiper’s  Feny,  seven  miles  away.  They  could 
not  be  concentrated  quickly.  With  all  his  efforts,  seconded  by  those 
of  his  faithful  lieutenant,  Lee  was  not  able  to  bring  his  army  together 
till  the  evening  of  the  i6th.  But  all  of  these  two  days,  the  15th  and 
16th,  McClellan  frittered  away.  He  could  not  overcome  his  con¬ 
stitutional  helplessness.  He  must  wait  and  study  and  reflect.  And 
before  he  could  work  himself  up  to  a  resolution  to  do  something  his 
opportunity  was  gone.  He  was  wanting  in  executive  ability — the 
ability  to  grasp  a  situation  promptly  and  act  with  vigour. 

McClellan  had  to  a  surprising  degree  the  confidence  of  his  army. 
This  was  early  in  the  war,  the  second  year,  and  much  of  the  time  of 
this  army  had  been  consumed'  in  drills.  The  men  had  not  yet  learned 
the  traits  that  go  to  make  a  great  general,  the  ability  to  win  victories. 
But  even  long  years  after  it  was  possible  to  hear  some  of  them,  still 
dazzled,  perhaps,  with  the  recollection  of  his  handsome  appearance 
on  horseback,  as  he  galloped  from  one  part  of  the  parade  ground  to 
another,  speak  of  him  as  the  best  commander  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
ever  had.  Yet  Meade  was  one  of  its  commanders.  And  we  always 
associate  Grant  with  the  position,  though  he  never,  technically 
speaking,  filled  it.  He  did  direct  the  army.  But  of  McClellan’s 
popularity  then  there  could  be  no  question.  Once,  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th,  he  rode  along  the  line,  and,  as  he  passed,  brigade  after  brigade, 
in  succession,  took  up  the  cheer,  as  only  soldiers  can  cheer  a  commander 
who  IS  the  object  of  their  enthusiastic  admiration.  It  was  an  im¬ 
pulsive  expression  of  devotion,  and  showed  what  a  power  he  could 
have  wielded  with  that  great  army  if  he  had  thrown  the  weight  of 
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his  personal  popularity  in  the  scale,  as  Sheridan  did  later  on  his 
ride  from  Winchester  to  Cedar  Creek,  when  he  carried  his  troops 
back  to  a  field  they  had  already  abandoned  and  turned  defeat  into  a 
victory.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  a  noble  body  of  soldiers. 
And  we  can  never  forget  the  power  it  became  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  in  the  hands  of  Grant.  But  all  McClellan’s  popularity 
went  for  nothing  in  this  battle.  For  he  never  once  appeared  personally 
on  the  field. 

The  afternoon  of  the  15th  was  spent  in  empty  artillery  practice. 
Lee,  of  course,  was  satisfied  to  occupy  McClellan’s  attention  in  this 
way  until  his  forces  could  arrive  from  Harper’s  Ferry.  McClellan 
spent  the  morning  of  the  i6th  in  reconnoitring  Lee’s  position,  ex¬ 
amining  the  ground,  and  finding  the  fords.  His  plan,  so  far  as  he 
had  any,  was  to  attack  Lee’s  left  with  the  corps  of  Hooker  and 
Mansfield,  supported  by  Sumner’s,  and,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity 
looked  favourable,  to  move  Burnside  against  the  right  and  carry  it ; 
or  press  both  flanks  and,  when  either  should  give  way,  advance 
against  the  centre  with  aU  his  other  available  forces  and  split  Lee’s 
line  there  and  defeat  it  in  sections.  It  wfll  be  seen  that  the  plan  was 
only  imperfectly  executed. 

The  afternoon  of  the  i6th  Hooker,  with  his  corps,  crossed  at  the 
upper  bridge.  Mansfield  was  to  cross  during  the  night  and  Sumner 
be  ready  to  foUow  early  in  the  morning.  The  movement  of  Hooker 
was  visible  from  Lee’s  line  and  troops  were  massed  to  meet  it.  A 
sharp  opposition  was  met  by  Hooker’s  advance  as  soon  as  it  reached 
Lee’s  line.  This  fight  continued  till  dark,  when  each  side  rested  on 
its  arms.  During  the  night  Mansfield’s  corps  crossed  at  the  same 
bridge  and  took  a  position  in  the  rear  of  Hooker. 

At  daylight  the  action  was  renewed,  and  the  whole  of  Hooker’s 
corps  was  soon  engaged.  The  contest  was  obstinate  and  the  Con¬ 
federates  were  crowded  back.  But,  the  opposition  becoming  more 
determined  and  the  numbers  greater,  Mansfield’s  corps  moved  up. 
And,  while  his  troops  were  being  deployed  into  line,  Mansfield  was 
killed.  He  was  succeeded  by  Brigadier-General  A.  S.  Williams. 
A  strong  column  of  Confederates  was  pushed  into  the  open  fields  to 
the  east  of  the  Sharpsburg  and  Hagerstown  road.  While  they  occu¬ 
pied  the  woods  to  the  west  in  strong  force.  The  woods  were  here 
traversed  by  the  outcropping  ledge  of  limestone  already  mentioned, 
and  the  Confederates,  falling  behind,  used  it  as  a  breastwork,  from 
which  they  did  fearful  execution  upon  the  Union  troops  unprotected 
on  top  of  the  ridge.  Farther  down  there  were  stone  fences  and  rude 
breastworks  of  rails  thrown  together.  The  woods  themselves  formed 
a  screen  which  concealed  the  presence  and  movements  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  lines.  Here  the  battle  raged  for  two  hours.  But  the  Con¬ 
federates  were  again  crowded  back,  and  McClellan’s  men  advanced 
down  the  ridge  to  the  Dunkard  church  and  beyond. 

By  nine  o’clock  a  division  of  Sumner’s  corps  reached  the  front 
and  advanced  in  three  parallel  lines  ;  and,  passing  diagonally  in  front 
of  a  part  of  Hooker’s  broken  line,  the  latter  withdrew.  Sumner’s 
troops  entered  the  woods  west  of  the  turnpike  and,  advancing  south 
and  west,  met  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  shell.  Here  the 
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Confederates  appeared  in  their  rear,  and  the  third  line  was  faced 
about.  But  in  the  confusion  Sumner’s  men  gave  way  towards  the 
right  and  rear,  and  this  line  was  soon  followed  by  the  other  two. 
And  both  Hooker,  leading  his  corps,  and  Sedgwick,  one  of  Sumner’s 
division  commanders,  were  wounded  and  obliged  to  retire.  The 
former  was  succeeded  by  Brigadier-General  George  G.  Meade. 

Sumner  was  now  in  command  of  aU  these  troops.  His  other  two 
divisions  were  crossed  and  pushed  forward  and  the  Confederates 
were  pressed  back  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  where  they  were  encountered 
in  great  strength  posted  in  a  sunken  road,  since  known  as  ‘  the  bloody 
lane.’  This  formed  a  natural  rifle-pit.  As  Sumner’s  line  reached  the 
crest  above,  a  gaUing  fire  was  opened  upon  it  from  this  sunken  road 
and  a  cornfield  beyond.  The  slaughter  was  terrific.  But  at  length 
Colonel  Barlow,  of  Sumner’s  first  division,  reached  a  point  whence 
he  could  enfilade  the  road.  When,  turning  the  fire  of  his  two  regi¬ 
ments  upon  it,  the  lane  was  quickly  emptied  and  the  Confederates 
were  driven  through  the  cornfield.  Sumner’s  line,  again  advancing, 
took  possession  of  an  eminence  beyond  and  reached  up  to  the  turn¬ 
pike.  Here  General  Richardson,  commanding  Sumner’s  first  division, 
now  in  control  of  this  part  of  the  field,  was  mortally  wounded  and  was 
succeeded  by  Brigadier-General  Hancock. 

The  line  was  now  severely  enfiladed  by  batteries  on  the  knoU  and 
concealed  in  the  grove  about  the  Dunkard  church.  But  Franklin 
having  reached  the  field  from  Harper’s  Ferry,  some  of  his  guns,  with 
others  of  General  Pleasanton,  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  stationed 
across  the  Antietam,  were  opened  upon  them,  and  the  Confederates 
were  thus  driven  from  this  position.  General  Porter’s  corps  was 
left  all  day  to  protect  McClellan’s  trains,  though  some  of  his  troops 
were  at  times  detached  to  support  the  hard-pressed  line  in  front,  and 
some  of  his  regulars  now  drove  away  the  Confederate  sharpshooters 
that  were  annoying  Pleasanton’s  gunners. 

The  loss  of  life  along  the  front  line  was  appalling.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  when  this  battle  was  fought  the  soldiers  had  not 
learned  the  art  of  protecting  themselves,  as  they  did  later  in  the  war. 
Hence  the  loss  was  greater  than  it  might  have  been.  The  Con¬ 
federates,  it  is  true,  had  some  protection  from  the  limestone  ledge 
in  the  woods,  behind  which  part  of  their  line  lay,  and  from  the  stone 
fences  and  barricades  of  rails  which  sheltered  others.  And  they 
fought  all  day  on  the  defensive,  a  fact  which  usually  counts  for  much 
in  saving  life.  But  their  fatalities,  too,  were  large.  One  of  the  really 
fine  men  developed  by  the  war.  General  John  B.  Gordon,  this  day 
commanded  a  Confederate  regiment  under  Jackson.  It  was  on  this 
front.  As  the  Union  line  advanced.  General  Lee  rode  along  his, 
urging  the  men  to  stand  firm,  and  warning  them  of  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  break  there.  As  he  rode  away  Gordon  called  after  him, 
loud  enough  for  his  troops  to  hear,  ‘  These  men  are  going  to  stay  here. 
General,  till  the  sun  goes  down  or  victory  is  won.’  He  directed  his 
regiment  to  lie  down  for  protection  and  wait  his  command.  Then 
they  were  to  rise  up  and  fire.  He  alone  stood  up,  walking  back  and 
forth  behind  his  men,  little  thinking  of  the  mark  he  was  making  of 
himself.  General  D.  H.  HiU,  commanding  his  division,  in  his  report 
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of  the  battle,  called  him  ‘  the  Chevalier  Bayard  of  the  army.’  It 
was  Gordon’s  duty  to  stand  fast,  holding  that  centre,  under  whatever 
pressure  and  against  any  odds.  It  was  his  plan  to  have  his  men 
hold  their  fire  till  the  advancing  Federals  were  almost  upon  his  line 
and  then  turn  loose  a  sheet  of  flame  and  lead  into  their  faces.  Thus 
he  hoped  every  Confederate  bullet  would  take  effect.  He  did  not 
believe  any  troops  could  withstand  it.  The  line  came  forward  steadily. 
There  was  no  artillery  at  this  point,  on  either  side.  When  they  came 
within  a  few  rods  of  where  he  stood,  Gordon  shouted  ‘  Fire  !  ’  And 
his  rifles  flamed  and  thundered  like  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning. 
The  effect  was  appalling.  The  entire  Union  front  seemed  to  be  carried 
down  by  the  blast.  The  advance  was  repulsed.  But  they  came  on 
again  and  again,  in  four  successive  charges.  And  finally,  in  close 
rank  and  within  easy  range,  they  opened  a  galling  fire  upon  his  line. 
Gordon  fell  unconscious,  with  five  wounds,  one  in  the  face  from  which 
he  carried  a  scar  to  the  end  of  his  life.  And  it  was  said  that  after  the 
battle  one  might  have  walked  from  one  end  of  his  line  to  the  other 
on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  men.  But  still  the  line  was  not  broken. 

Upon  the  Union  troops,  always  on  the  aggressive  and  in  the  open, 
the  fatalities  that  day  were  fearful.  Old  white-haired  Sumner,  him¬ 
self  as  brave  as  a  lion  in  exposing  his  own  person,  was  as  tender  as 
a  woman  when  he  contemplated  the  carnage  among  his  men.  He 
seemed  to  be  unnerved  by  the  thought  of  what  it  meant  to  execute 
orders  that  he  knew  required  exposure.  He  had  a  son  on  his  staff, 
and  during  the  battle  it  became  necessary  to  send  him  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  field,  whence  the  father  feared  he  would  never  return. 
His  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  he  embraced  the  boy  when  he  started, 
never  expecting  to  see  him  alive  again.  But  when  he  came  back  safe, 
the  father  grasped  his  hand  in  ecstasy,  as  of  one  raised  from  the  dead. 
Old  soldier  as  he  was,  having  spent  his  life  in  the  service,  he  had  not 
grown  accustomed  to  such  scenes  as  he  witnessed  that  day. 

From  daylight  till  dark  the  slaughter  went  on.  The  troops  of 
General  Burnside  held  the  left  of  McClellan’s  line,  opposite  bridge 
number  three,  that  has  since  been  known  as  ‘  Burnside’s  Bridge.’ 
The  approach  was  by  a  narrow  causeway  enfiladed  by  several  guns 
that  had  been  posted  by  the  Confederates,  some  behind  stone  fences, 
others  covered  by  temporary  works  and  still  others  by  the  turn  of 
the  hfll.  The  ground  to  the  west  of  the  stream  rose  abruptly,  forming 
a  steep  bank,  and  behind  the  crown  of  this  bank  a  Confederate  force 
had  been  posted  protected  by  the  lay  of  the  ground  and  some  rifle- 
pits.  The  road  on  that  side  divided  as  it  left  the  bridge,  one  following 
the  Antietam  and  the  other  winding  up  a  narrow  ravine  leading  directly 
away  from  the  stream.  But  both  led,  by  different  routes,  to  Sharps- 
burg.  Winding  as  each  did  under  projecting  banks,  they  offered  at 
every  turn  opportunities  for  enfilading  fires.  It  was  a  difficult  place 
to  cross.  And  as  the  stream  was  deep,  it  was  also  difficult  to  find  a 
place  where  it  could  be  forded.  '  ' 

At  eight  o’clock  that  morning  Burnside  was  ordered  to  carry  the 
bridge.  Successive  attempts  were  made  to  obey  this  order.  But 
each  time  the  assailing  force  was  driven  back.  At  length  a  section  of 
artillery  was  placed  upon  the  higher  ground  in  the  rear  and  trained 
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upon  the  heights  beyond  the  bridge.  Then  two  regiments,  taking 
advantage  of  a  small  spur  of  the  hill  which  ran  parallel  with  the  creek, 
moved  toward  the  bridge  and  from  the  shelter  of  this  spur  made  a 
dash  and  cleared  the  bridge.  Supported  by  a  division  that  followed, 
they  pressed  on  and  drove  the  Confederates  away  from  the  top  of  the 
bank  and  from  the  neighbouring  rifle-pits  to  higher  ground  five  or 
six  hundred  yards  beyond.  Another  division  succeeded  in  crossing 
a  nearby  ford  that  had  been  found.  Thus  a  lodgement  was  effected, 
and  other  forces  moved  in  support.  Though  it  was  now  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  men  were  ordered  to  advance.  And  this  order 
was  promptly  obeyed.  The  Confederates  retired,  and  one  of  their 
batteries  was  captured.  But  at  this  juncture  A.  P.  Hill’s  corps 
reached  the  field  from  Harper’s  Ferry  and  drove  Burnside  back. 
But,  night  coming  on,  his  men  still  were  able  to  hold  this  bank  of  the 
creek. 

Thus  the  curtain  of  darkness  fell  at  last  on  this  bloody  scene  of 
fourteen  hours’  duration.  And  the  murmur  of  the  night  winds,  and 
the  mournful  chirp  of  crickets  and  katy-dids  were  mingled  with  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  All  about  was  confusion.  Friend 
now  sought  friend.  It  is  always  so  after  a  battle.  Men  of  different 
commands  were  mixed.  Some  were  dead,  others  wounded.  And  now, 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  man’s  better  nature,  aU  night  long  there 
were  surgeons  and  nurses  busy  alleviating  the  suffering.  And  the 
soldiers  also  cared  for  one  another.  One  officer,  bending  over  his 
horse’s  neck  with  weakness  from  an  on-coming  attack  of  typhoid  fever, 
as  the  shadows  of  evening  deepened,  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  a 
delirium,  and  spent  the  night,  so  far  as  his  strength  would  permit  in 
wandering  over  the  field,  turning  up  the  faces  of  the  dead,  in  search 
for  a  missing  brother.  But  the  return  of  day  brought  new  thoughts. 
Both  sides  were  exhausted  and  dreaded  a  renewal  of  the  battle.  But 
neither  was  willing  to  admit  it. 

McClellan  had  87,000  men  on  the  field  that  day.  Lee  had  only 
40,000.  McClellan  lost  12,410  in  killed  and  wounded ;  Lee  11,172. 
But  to  McClellan’s  loss  is  to  be  added  12,737  captured  by  Jackson  at 
Harper’s  Ferry.  The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  why  did 
McCleUan  get  such  poor  results,  when  he  had  such  a  preponderance 
of  numbers  ? 

The  answer  necessarfiy  must  be  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  battle 
he  made  some  serious  mistakes.  Instead  of  concealing  the  movement 
of  his  troops,  to  make  the  attack  on  Lee’s  left,  by  which  the  battle 
was  opened,  he  marched  Hooker’s  corps  out  in  full  view  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  line.  No  movement  of  troops  was  made  in  any  other 
direction.  And  his  purpose  was  thus  apparent.  Lee  of  course  saw 
It,  and  had  ample  time  to  prepare  to  meet  him  by  massing  troops  at 
the  point  threatened.  There  was  no  effort  made  to  mask  McClellan’s 
plan  and  take  Lee  unawares.  So  it  was  later,  at  the  Burnside  Bridge. 
Hence  with  his  much  smaller  army  Lee  was  always  prepared  bv 
massing  troops,  to  confront  McCleUan  with  a  number  substantiaUv 
equal  to  his  own.  And  with  the  advantage  of  position  Lee  reaUv 
had  the  preponderance  in  his  favour.  ^ 

But  a  much  more  serious  mistake  was  the  manner  in  which 
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McClellan  made  his  attacks.  Against  one  part  of  Lee’s  line,  each  time, 
a  single  force  was  thrown.  He  should  have  kept  Lee^s  line  all  occupied, 
and  while  so  occupied  have  thrown  a  heavier  column  on  a  particular 
part  so  as  to  break  through  and  defeat  it  there,  and  then  double  back 
and  defeat  the  flanks  separately.  McClellan’s  great  preponderance 
of  numbers  prepared  him  to  do  this.  But,  instead  of  doing  it, 
McClellan  s  separate  columns  were  thrown  one  after  another  at 
different  parts  of  Lee  s  line.  And  so  the  united  force  of  Lee’s  army 
was  able  to  meet  them  each  time  with  a  death-dealing  blow.  It  was 
a  useless  slaughter.  While  McClellan  should  have  kept  his  87,000 
all  occupied  at  once,  he  sent  them  in  by  the  ten  thousand  to  meet 
the  40,000  of  Lee. 

During  aB.  this  hard-fought  battle,  when  the  gravity  of  the  stake 
was  shown  in  the  language  of  McClellan’s  own  report,  ‘  Virginia  lost, 
Washington  menaced,  Maryland  invaded — the  national  cause  could 
afford  no  risk  of  defeat,’  yet,  as  in  all  his  other  battles,  McClellan  never 
once  took  immediate  command  of  his  troops.  Nowhere,  by  actual 
presence  and  participation,  did  he  give  his  country  the  benefit  of  his 
popularity  with  the  army.  He  did  not  go  down  his  line,  as  Lee  did, 
cheering  and  encouraging  his  troops.  He  did  not  place  himself  in  close 
touch  with  any  part  of  them.  AU  the  time  he  remained  a  mile  away 
from  the  nearest  point  of  conflict,  at  the  Fry  house,  where  he  had 
fixed  his  headquarters,  watching  the  battle  through  some  glasses 
strapped  to  the  fence.  Old  white-haired  Sumner  acted  as  his  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  field.  And  Sumner  did  his  part  nobly.  But  he 
did  not  have  the  prestige  of  McClellan  with  the  men  to  add  inspiration 
to  his  commands.  And  this  McClellan’s  country  was  entitled  to,  but 
never  had. 

The  result  could  hardly  be  called  a  victory.  The  simple  fact  was 
that  Lee’s  army  was  pushed  back,  on  September  17,  1862,  the  width 
of  the  crown  of  the  ridge.  In  the  morning  it  occupied  the  top  of  the 
eastern,  and  in  the  evening  the  top  of  the  western,  slope.  Lee  had  not 
been  driven  from  the  field.  He  spent  the  night  there,  his  troops  on 
the  line  of  battle.  Here  he  remained  all  the  next  day,  while  McClellan 
debated  whether  it  was  safe  to  try  the  issue  again.  That  day  Couch’s 
and  Humphrey’s  divisions  arrived  on  the  field  and  added  14,000  more 
to_  McClellan’s  already  overwhelming  superiority  in  numbers.  The 
third  day  McClellan  deteimined  to  fight  again.  But  when  he  came 
to  investigate,  he  found  that  Lee  was  gone.  Quietly  the  night  before, 
he  had  gathered  his  men,  with  the  artillery  and  trains,  together.  And 
crossing  at  the  fords  near  Shepherdstown,  by  daylight  he  stood  safe 
once  more  on  Virginian  soil,  ready  to  dispute  McClellan’s  attempts 
to  follow  him. 
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The  Proclamation  of  Emancipation — Compensated  Emancipation  in 

District  of  Columbia — Same  Relief  offered  Border  States — Declined 

— But  those  States  save  Election  of  Republican  Congress. 

If  viewed  as  an  illustration  of  how  battles  are  conducted,  the  people 
of  the  North  would  be  glad  to  forget  Antietam.  McClellan’s  generalship 
was  unfortunate.  And  the  toll  of  wounds  and  death  was  unusually 
large.  As  no  Conscription  Act  had  yet  been  passed  in  the  North,  the 
losses  were  exclusively  from  those  who  had  volunteered  to  enter  the 
service.  It  was  fought  in  a  Northern  State  and  mostly  by  troops  from 
New  York  and  New  England.  The  news  quickly  reached  friends  at 
home,  and  time  not  being  given  to  prepare  them,  it  was  the  occasion 
of  heartrending  grief.  But  from  another  point  of  view  the  North 
recalls  Antietam  as  the  most  memorable  battle  of  the  war.  It  was 
followed  by,  and  was  the  immediate  occasion  of,  the  publication  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  by  which  freedom  was  proclaimed  to 
all  the  slaves  in  the  states  or  parts  of  states  that  would  be  in  rebellion 
on  the  first  day  of  the  following  January.  This  was  the  greatest  civil 
event  of  the  war.  Indeed,  it  has  been  denominated  ‘  the  most  lustrous 
event  in  American  history,’  as  surpassing  in  importance  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution. 

The  war  thus  far  had  been  for  the  Union.  Henceforth  it  was  to 
be  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  but  also  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  slavery. 

But  there  were  grave  differences  of  opinion  in  the  North  about 
this  new  issue.  In  the  first  month  of  the  war,  while  factional  divisions 
had  been  practically  obliterated  and  both  parties  had  united  in  support 
of  the  war,  Lincoln  had  very  carefully  kept  before  the  country  the  fact 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Union  was  threatened  and  the  importance 
of  maintaining  it.  Upon  this  issue  the  North  was  united.  But  in 
the  ever-changing  turn  of  events,  this  prevailing  harmony  soon 
disappeared.  The  misfortunes  of  the  first  year  encouraged  the 
Democrats  to  believe  that  the  war  would  not  succeed  and  that,  with 
its  failure,  their  party  might  return  to  power.  Then  the  Administra¬ 
tion  was  compelled  to  fight  for  its  own  life  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
fighting  for  the  life  of  the  nation. 

During  the  first  year  Lincoln’s  conservative  position  on  the  slavery 
question  had  undoubtedly  drawn  to  him  the  support  of  the  border 
states  as  well  as  many  Democratic  voters  in  the  free  states.  But 
at  the  close  of  this  year  Congress  passed  a  bill  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  the  President  approved 
it.  The  owners  were  to  be  compensated  to  an  amount  equal  to 
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three  hundred  dollars  for  each  slave.  A  million  dollars  were  appro¬ 
priated  to  pay  owners  for  the  slaves  thus  liberated.  This  was  the 
first  practical  act  of  emancipation,  and  it  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  coloured  people. 

In  a  special  message  communicated  to  Congress  at  the  same 
session.  President  Lincoln  urged  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  that  the  United  States,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  any 
state  that  should  adopt  gradual  emancipation,  should  give  to  such 
state  pecuniary  aid  to  be  used  to  make  compensation  for  the  slaves 
thus  freed.  This  was  a  proposition  to  extend  the  same  principle  of 
emancipation  to  the  border  states  that  had  already  been  applied  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President. 

But  the  significant  fact  is  that  both  these  measures  were  passed 
by  Republican  votes  alone.  The  vote  in  Congress  on  the  question  of 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  had  been  strictly  on 
party  lines  ;  and  so  it  had  been  on  the  propositions  for  the  com¬ 
pensated  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  border  states.  Not  a  single 
Democrat  in  either  House  voted  for  either  measure.  And  as  events 
hurried  on,  their  opposition  became  more  outspoken  and  bitter. 
They  now  called  this  an  ‘  Abolition  War.’  One  of  their  leaders,  in 
a  speech  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  declared  that  ‘  to  such  a  war  it  seemed  to 
him  they  were  inevitably  drifting,  that  they  might  have  commenced 
the  war  without  meaning  to  interfere  with  slavery,  but  that  if  they 
had  one  or  two  battles  and  got  their  blood  up,  then  they  would  not 
only  not  restore  any  more  slaves  but  would  proclaim  freedom  where- 
ever  they  went.’  And  his  prediction,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  his  party,  was  proving  true. 

This  opposition  took  a  decided  form  in  the  summer  of  1862.  The 
Democratic  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  pronounced  against  emancipa¬ 
tion,  and  declared  that  this  was  ‘  a  government  of  white  men,  estab¬ 
lished  exclusively  for  the  white  race,’  and  that  negroes  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  to  political  equality  with  the  whites.  That  of  Ohio 
declared  that  emancipation  would  throw  open  the  border  states  to 
an  immense  number  of  negroes  to  compete  with  white  labour,  and 
would  create  an  ‘  unbearable  nuisance.’  While  that  of  Indiana 
declared  that  when  the  people  of  their  state  adopted  the  negro  ex¬ 
clusion  clause  in  their  constitution  they  meant  that  the  labouring 
whites  should  have  no  competition  in  the  black  race.  It  demanded 
that  this  promise  should  be  enforced.  The  state  of  Illinois  followed 
in  the  same  vein. 

The  President  quickly  saw  the  drift  of  this  opposition  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  situation  a  very  grave  one.  If  a  hostile  Congress  should 
be  elected,  and  a  vote  of  the  necessary  means  to  raise  money  to 
prosecute  the  war  should  be  refused,  then  the  war  must  end.  For 
without  means  to  pay  the  troops  and  firrnish  them  subsistence  and 
arms,  the  army  could  not  be  maintained.  Thus  the.  struggle  would 
necessarily  end  in  favour  of  the  South. 

Lincoln  was  now  persuaded  that  the  movement  against  slavery 
had  gone  far  enough  to  provoke  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  but  not  far  enough  to  enlist  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
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Republicans.  He  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  votes  of  both.  He 
could  not  retreat  from  the  advanced  ground  that  his  party  had  already 
taken  against  slavery.  And  the  leaders  were  already  forging  ahead. 
Senator  Sumner,  in  a  speech  before  the  Republican  Convention  of 
Massachusetts  the  year  before,  had  urged  emancipation  as  the  best 
weapon  against  rebellion.  And  he  had  been  endorsed  for  re-election 
to  the  Senate  this  year.  So  that  Massachusetts,  at  least,  was  con- 
mitted  to  emancipation.  Sumner  had  frequently  urged  such  a  step 
upon  Lincoln. 

There  was  a  substantial  reason  for  it,  aside  from  its  humanitarian 
aspect.  The  slaves  in  the  rebellious  states  were  employed  upon  the 
plantations  raising  supplies  for  the  Confederate  armies.  They  were 
protecting  the  families  of  their  owners  who  were  taking  places  in  the 
ranks.  Slaves  were  also  carried  into  the  army,  where  they  were 
made  to  work  on  fortifications,  tend  horses,  drive  wagons,  and  do  all 
kinds  of  menial  service.  As  they  thus  did  the  work  of  soldiers,  they 
released  just  that  many  for  actual  service  in  the  ranks.  Thus  slaves 
swelled  the  fighting  force  of  the  Confederate  armies.  Lincoln  was 
too  shrewd  not  to  see  this  and  too  wise  not  to  wish  to  deprive  his 
adversaries  of  such  a  source  of  strength. 

There  was  another  consideration  for  the  future  that  could  not 
escape  Lincoln’s  attention.  As  he  hoped  to  succeed  in  the  war, 
he  also  wished  for  a  condition  of  peace  that  would  be  permanent 
after  the  conflict  was  over.  The  primary  object  of  all  wars  should 
be  the  establishment  of  peace  upon  a  basis  that  will  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  prevailing  party.  Lincoln  had  predicted,  in  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  against  Douglas  for  the  senatorship, 
that  the  country  could  not  permanently  endure  half  slave  and  half 
free,  that  it  would  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  To  make 
it  all  free  was  a  consummation  that  he  most  devoutly  wished.  On 
such  grounds  it  could  not  be  questioned  that  emancipation  was 
justified  as  a  basis  both  of  war  and  peace.  The  old  Union  was  an 
impossibility.  An  inequality  of  representation  based  on  a  count  of 
three-fifths  of  the  slaves  would  never  be  tolerated  again  by  the 
North.  Nor  would  that  section  ever  again  return  fugitive  slaves, 
as  it  had  previously  been  required  to  do  by  the  Federal  laws.  An 
enduring  peace,  therefore,  should  be  sought  by  freeing  the  country 
from  slavery  and  removing  the  occasion  for  such  troubles  in  the 
future. 

But  Lincoln  still  hesitated.  Was  the  country  ripe  for  such  a 
measure  as  emancipation?  The  preservation  of  the  Union  just 
now  must  be  the  primary  object.  On  August  19  Horace  Greeley, 
by  an  open  letter  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  urged  a  more  ungrudging 
execution  of  the  Confiscation  Act,  which  gave  freedom  to  the  slaves 
of  rebels  coming  within  the  Union  lines.  Very  unexpectedly  to 
Greeley,  but  for  the  purpose  of  defining  his  position  exactly,  Lincoln 
three  days  later  answered  him  by  telegraph.  ‘  My  paramount  object,' 
he  said,  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy 
slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I 
would  do  it ;  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it ; 
and  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would 
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also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  the  coloured  race  I  do  because 
I  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever 
I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause  ;  and  I  shall  do  more 
whenever  I  believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause.'  The  preservation 
of  the  Union  was  the  important  consideration. 

But  here  was  a  distinct  expression  of  his  purpose  to  go  forward 
in  the  work  of  emancipation  whenever  he  believed  that  by  so  doing 
he  could  help  save  the  Union.  It  was  in  this  line  that  he  wrote  to  a 
loyal  citizen  of  Louisiana  who  had  argued  strenuously  with  him 
against  emancipation  :  ‘You  must  not  expect  me  to  give  up  this 
government  without  playing  my  last  card.’  Emancipation,  he  knew, 
was  a  weapon  he  could  use  against  rebellion  ;  and  he  was  ready  to 
use  it  if  need  be. 

As  if  thinking  that  such  an  occasion  might  come  soon,  he  had  urged 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  border  states,  at  the  close 
of  this  session  of  Congress,  to  exert  their  influence  among  their  con¬ 
stituents  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  compensated  emancipation 
that  had  just  been  extended  to  them.  ‘  Before  leaving  the  Capitol,’ 
he  wrote,  ‘  consider  and  discuss  this  subject  among  yourselves.  You 
are  patriots  and  statesmen,  and  as  such  I  pray  you  to  consider  this 
proposition.  And  at  least  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  your 
states  and  people.  As  you  would  perpetuate  popular  government, 
I  beseech  you  that  you  in  no  wise  omit  this.  Our  common  country 
is  in  great  peril,  demanding  the  loftiest  views  and  boldest  actions 
to  bring  a  speedy  relief.  Once  relieved,  its  form  of  government  is 
saved  to  the  world,  its  beloved  history  and  cherished  memories  are 
vindicated,  its  happy  future  assured  and  rendered  inconceivably 
grand.  To  you,  more  than  any  others,  the  privilege  is  given  to  assure 
that  happiness,  to  swell  that  grandeur,  to  link  your  own  names  there¬ 
with  for  ever.’ 

This  was  good  advice,  and  they  would  have  done  well  to  follow 
it.  But  they  refused — the  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky  dele¬ 
gations,  where  most  of  the  slaves  were  held,  almost  unanimously. 
Lincoln  made  an  especial  appeal  to  the  venerable  John  J.  Crittenden, 
of  Kentucky,  one  of  the  most  influential  among  these  delegates. 
But  Crittenden  persisted  in  his  refusal.  One  reason  for  this  apparently 
unaccountable  conduct  was  that  the  Government  could  only  offer  its 
bonds,  as  they  thought,  in  payment  of  the  stipulated  compensation  ; 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  war  had  been  so  adverse  that  they  feared 
the  bonds  would  ultimately  prove  worthless.  And  so  Lincoln  was 
obliged  to  see  his  efforts  to  secure  justice  for  those  who,  in  the  opening 
days  of  the  rebellion,  had  proved  his  friends,  defeated  by  their  own 
perversity.  But  he  could  not  refrain  from  making  the  significant 
remark  to  Crittenden  :  ‘You  Southern  men  will  soon  reach  the  point 
where  bonds  will  be  a  more  valuable  possession  than  bondsmen. 
Nothing  is  more  uncertain  now  than  two-legged  property.’ 

As  the  time  for  the  fall  elections  approached,  Lincoln  saw  that  the 
drift  of  sentiment  was  against  the  Administration,  and  that  emancipa¬ 
tion  was  the  surest  means  of  securing  it  from  defeat.  He  appreciated 
that  this  would  be  violently  opposed  by  the  Democrats  and  might 
lose  him  the  support  of  some  who  had  voted  for  his  election.  But 
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he  was  presenting  to  the  voters  the  question  whether  they  would  have 
the  Union  or  Slavery.  He  believed  that  both  could  not  survive, 
that  the  destruction  of  slavery  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  Union. 
So  he  would  present  the  issue  fearlessly  to  those  who  must  decide  it 
by  their  votes.  And  he  would  serve  notice  on  the  South  that^  he 
pj’oposed  to  use  every  weapon  in  his  hands  to  suppress  their  rebellion. 
Slavery  had  determined  that  it  would  rule  or  ruin  the  nation.  And 
he  purposed  to  let  the  existence  of  slavery  depend  upon  this  issue. 
Slavery  must  either  succeed  or  perish.  It  was  a  far-reaching  stroke 
for  which  Lincoln  alone  was  responsible.  As  in  his  debate  with 
Douglas,  he  was  blazing  a  path  for  his  party. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  acted  show  how  carefully  he  had 
thought  out  his  course  in  advance.  In  the  late  summer,  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  friend,  who  had  suggested  that  they  could  not  hope  to 
succeed  until  the  slaves  were  emancipated,  he  answered  :  ‘  You  would 
not  have  it  done  now,  would  you  ?  Had  we  not  better  wait  for  some¬ 
thing  like  a  victory  ?  ’  This  was  a  few  weeks  before  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  But  when  Lee’s  army  recoiled  from  that  blow  and  retired 
beyond  the  Potomac,  then  Lincoln  felt  his  opportunity  had  come. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  Wednesday.  He  did  not  learn  of  Lee’s 
retreat  till  Saturday.  The  next  day  was  Sunday.  He  made  a  few 
corrections  in  the  draft,  and  on  Monday,  September  22,  1862,  he  issued 
his  Monitory  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  It  gave  notice  that  on 
January  i,  1863,  ‘  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  state  or  designated 
part  of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward  and  for  ever,  free.’ 

Sagacious  Republicans  trembled  for  the  effect  of  this  proclamation 
on  the  coming  elections.  The  Democrats  were  jubilant.  The  states 
which  voted  first  showed  large  gains  for  the  Democrats.  In  Ohio 
only  five  Republicans  were  elected  to  Congress  as  against  fourteen 
Democrats.  In  Indiana  the  result  was  still  worse.  The  Republicans 
got  but  three  out  of  eleven.  In  Pennsylvania  the  result  was  evenly 
divided.  In  all  these  states  there  was  a  popular  majority  against  the 
Administration.  In  New  York,  Seymour,  an  accomplished  fomenter 
of  trouble,  was  elected  Governor,  as  against  James  S.  Wadsworth, 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  Union  army,  a  man  of  large  property  and 
high  character,  who  subsequently  lost  his  life  while  rall5fing  his  troops 
in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  But  the  most  mortifying  event  to 
the  President  was  the  utter  defeat  of  his  party  in  Illinois,  his  home 
state,  by  a  popular  majority  of  seventeen  thousand,  and  out  of  fourteen 
Representatives  in  Congress  leaving  the  Republicans  but  three.  Thus 
in  the  five  leading  states  the  Republicans  were  worsted.  But  the 
New  England  States  stood  firmly  by  the  President,  as  did  the  West  and 
North-West — Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  California  and  Oregon.  But 
the  border  states  presented  the  greatest  surprise.  They  proved  the 
wisdom  of  Lincoln’s  policy  in  protecting  their  territory  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Confederate  armies  and  holding  out  to  them  compensa¬ 
tion  as  the  alternative  of  emancipation.  They  returned  a  substantial 
majority  of  Republicans  to  Congress  and  saved  Lincoln’s  Administra¬ 
tion  from  being  confronted  by  a  hostile  Congress.  So  that,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  five  slave  states  that  Lincoln’s  policy  had  saved  to 
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the  Union  became,  at  last,  the  instrument  in  his  hands  of  confounding 
the  eleven  that  had  gone  off  in  rebellion. 

Men  of  his  own  party  came  slowly  to  his  position.  And  though  we 
have  no  accurate  means  of  determining  its  effect  upon  the  elections, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  emancipation  influenced  them  adversely 
to  him  in  the  five  pivotal  central  states.  It  may  have  aided  him  in 
New  England,  where  the  influence  of  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  and 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  paramount,  and  in  the  West  and  North- 
West,  where  the  country  was  new  and  men  were  not  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  cry  of  crowding  out  white  labour  by  an  influx  of  emancipated 
slaves — a  crisis,  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  no  state  was  ever  called  on 
to  face. 

In  the  South,  the  influence  of  the  proclamation  was  really  greater 
than  in  the  North.  It  has  been  said  that  ‘  it  broke  the  back  of  the 
Confederacy.’  Perhaps  this  is  claiming  too  much  for  it.  But  it 
certainly  did  deprive  the  South  of  the  inspiration  of  her  struggle. 
She  was  fighting  to  preserve  and  extend  slavery,  and  now  she  saw  that 
her  powerful  adversary  had  decreed  its  destruction.  This  would 
sweep  away  a  large  portion  of  her  property  and  disturb  social  relations 
that  had  existed  for  centuries.  It  was  a  serious  blow.  The  Southern 
people,  as  anyone  must  observe  who  travels  extensively  among  them, 
are  peculiarly  conservative.  They  change  their  habits  and  modes  of 
life  and  methods  of  work  very  slowly.  And  they  are  affectionate, 
sincerely  attached  to  those  among  whom  they  pass  their  lives.  There 
can  easily  be  imagined  the  consternation  with  which  they  now  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  slaves  and  have  their 
plantations  left  apparently  untillable,  their  whole  social  fabric  trans¬ 
formed.  Slavery  abolished  by  law,  and  this  brought  about  by  their 
own  rebellion  !  The  bolt  had  fallen  with  the  suddenness  and  power 
of  a  stroke  of  lightning.  The  immediate  conviction  of  thoughtful 
people  in  the  South  was  that  they  had  been  betrayed.  The  support 
of  this  class  every  Government  must  have,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  exist. 
But  of  this  very  support  the  politicians  of  the  Confederacy  were  thus 
deprived.  Not  immediately  perhaps  ;  but  in  time.  The  first  effect 
of  the  proclamation  was  to  anger  the  South  and  provoke  her  to 
redoubled  efforts.  But  its  ultimate  effect  was  to  break  her  spirit  and 
sink  her  in  despondency  over  the  outlook  for  the  war. 

The  emancipation  thus  proclaimed  was  consummated  a  hundred 
days  later,  by  a  second  proclamation,  on  January  i,  1863.  It  declared 
that,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  in  time  of  actual 
armed  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  as  a 
means  of  suppressing  this  rebellion  (it  was  here  that  he  found  constitu¬ 
tional  authority  for  his  act),  the  President  declared  all  persons  free 
that  were  then  held  as  slaves  in  the  rebellious  states.  This  applied 
to  aU  the  territory  of  the  Confederacy,  except  certain  parts  of  Louisiana 
and  Virginia,  whose  inhabitants  were  considered  loyal.  And  the 
state  of  Tennessee  was  also  excepted  at  the  urgent  j-equest  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  who,  after  the  capture  of  Nashville,  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Military  Governor  of  the 
state.  His  seat  in  the  Senate  gave  him  an  anomalous  position  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  state  he  represented  was  at  the  time  in 
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flagrant  rebellion.  He  believed  and  so  persuaded  Lincoln,  whose 
unbounded  confidence  he  held,  that  this  omission  of  Tennessee  would 
be  the  best  mode  of  restoring  the  state  to  submission.  But  both 
probably  afterwards  considered  the  omission  a  mistake. 

The  number  of  slaves  freed  in  the  other  ten  Confederate  states  was 
estimated  at  4,000,000,  and  their  value  at  $200,000,000.  It  was  a 
staggering  blow  to  a  Confederacy  that  had  always  been  struggling 
with  financial  embarrassments. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture  and 
contemplate  what  might  have  been  the  result  if  Lincoln  had  lost  the 
Congressional  elections  of  this  year.  The  Democrats,  as  they  were  by 
this  time  opposed  to  emancipation  and  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
might  have  refused  to  vote  supplies.  This  would  have  ended  the  war 
and  thus  have  compelled  the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  as  an 
independent  nation.  That  the  elections  resulted,  by  such  a  narrow 
margin  in  the  House,  in  favom:  of  the  Republicans,  and  this  majority, 
too,  furnished  by  the  border  states,  that  had  required  such  fostering 
care  to  keep  them  true  to  the  Union,  shows  how  nearly  the  war  here 
came  to  ending  in  failure.  This  election  was  one  of  the  crucial  points. 
And  fortunately  the  nation  never  came  to  one  like  it  again. 

Before  this  closeness,  however,  Lincoln  never  quailed.  The  act 
was  his.  He  showed  no  disposition  to  retract  it.  If  that  were  done 
another’s  hand  and  not  his  must  be  found  to  do  it.  He  would  take 
no  step  backward.  And  here  too  was  shown  the  masterful  character 
of  the  man. 
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Stuart  again  rides  around  McClellan — McClellan  ordered  to  move _ 
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Resigns — Hooker  appointed. 

The  issue  of  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  brought  out  the  fact 
that  McClellan  entertained  different  views  from  those  of  the  President. 
He  published  the  proclamation  to  the  army  on  September  24  by  a 
general  order.  His  first  impulse  was  to  oppose  it,  and  he  actually 
did  prepare  a  protest  which  he  proposed  to  publish.  But  the  advice 
of  some  friends  to  whom  he  read  it  witheld  him.  It  would  have 
been  a  ^ave  breach  of  discipline.  However,  he  could  not  pass  it 
over  in  silence.  And  so  he  contented  himself  with  publishing  an  order 
c^ling  attention  to  the  proclamation,  deprecating  any  intemperate 
discussion  of  pubhc  measures  determined  upon  by  the  Government, 
and  significantly  reminding  his  soldiers  that  the  proper  remedy  for 
political  errors  was  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  people  at  the  polls. 
He  must  have  had  in  mind  that  a  hint  to  the  wise  was  sufficient  and 
that,  as  he  would  probably  be  a  candidate  at  the  next  election  against 
Lincoln,  his  soldiers  could  remember  to  vote  for  him  and  so  correct 
Lincoln’s  mistake.  It  was  an  ill-timed  suggestion.  To  control,  or 
undertake  to  influence,  the  political  affairs  of  the  country  he  served, 
was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  an  army  officer.  He  had  a  right  to  his 
opinions  as  a  private  citizen,  but  he  had  no  right  to  inject  them  into 
his  official  orders. 

Lincoln  naturally  deprecated  expressions  like  this,  and  while  he  took 
no  notice  of  McClellan’s  breach,  he  showed  his  impatience  with  such 
conduct  by  punishing  one  officer  with  summary  dismissal  for  a  similar 
lapse.  Major  John  J.  Key,  whose  brother  was  a  member  of  McClellan’s 
staff,  in  answer  to  the  question  why  the  Confederate  army  was  not 
bagged  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  answered  that  this 
was  no  part  of  the  game,  that  the  purpose  was  that  neither  army  should 
get  much  advantage  of  the  other,  that  they  were  both  to  be  kept  in 
the  field  till  exhausted,  and  then  they  would  compromise  and  save 
slavery.  Lincoln  declared  that  it  was  wholly  inadmissible  for  an 
army  officer  to  utter  such  sentiments.  He  thought  that  it  was  silly 
and  treasonable  stuff  and  that  it  was  staff  talk  at  McClellan’s  head¬ 
quarters  and  should,  therefore,  be  promptly  stopped,  by  making  an 
example  of  someone.  And  so  Key  was  dismissed  from  the  army. 

Such  things  coming  to  Lincoln’s  notice  while  the  army  lay  inactive 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac,  did  not  tend  to  conciliate  him.  All 
his  quiet  efforts  to  persuade  McClellan  to  move  were  unavailing.  There 
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were  his  usual  excuses,  and  just  now  an  urgent  cry  for  reinforcements 
and  supplies.  As  to  supplies,  his  own  Chief  Quartermaster  stated  that 
no  army  was  ever  more  perfectly  supplied  than  his  had  been  as  a 
general  rule.  The  Quartermaster  remarked,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  wisdom  too,  that  an  army  would  never  move  if  it  waited  till  all  the 
different  commanders  reported  that  they  were  ready  and  wanted  no 
more  supplies.  Lee’s  army  was  still  over-estimated  and  any  acces¬ 
sions  to  his  ranks  were  heralded  as  large  reinforcements. 

Lincoln,  to  see  if  he  could  not  procure  a  movement,  made  a  visit 
to  the  army  about  the  end  of  September.  It  now  numbered  more  than 
100,000  men  present  for  duty,  and  the  fine  fall  weather  was  passing 
unimproved.  But  he  went  back  to  Washington  little  comforted  over 
the  outlook.  McClellan  spoke  of  this  visit  as  an  effort  to  push  him 
into  a  premature  advance  into  Virginia.  And  Lincoln  at  last,  on 
October  6,  sent  him  a  peremptory  order  to  cross  the  river  and  give 
battle  to  Lee  or  drive  him  south,  promising  him  30,000  more  men  if  he 
adopted  a  line  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  but  reminding  him 
that  he  could  only  send  12,000  or  15,000  if  he  went  up  the  VaUey.  In 
this  order  Stanton  and  Halleck  concmred. 

To  add  to  the  embarrassment  of  Lincoln’s  position,  as  appearing 
before  the  country  in  the  role  of  sponsor  for  his  general’s  inaction, 
Stuart’s  Confederate  cavalry,  a  few  days  later,  again  rode  around 
McClellan’s  army  and  escaped  without  punishment.  He  crossed  the 
Potomac  on  October  10  with  1,800  men  and  four  pieces  of  horse  artillery, 
at  McCoy’s  ford,  about  midway  between  Williamsport  and  Hancock. 
Passing  rapidly  northward  to  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  he  took  possession 
of  the  town,  brnned  the  railroad  depot  and  shops,  helped  himself  to 
some  supplies,  accumulated  there  for  the  Union  army,  and  destroyed 
what  he  did  not  want.  He  then  retreated  rapidly  southward  through 
Emmitsburg,  Md.,  recrossing  the  Potomac  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Monocacy.  And,  passing  through  Leesbmg  and  Snicker’s  Gap,  he 
reached  his  own  camp,  ‘  The  Bower,’  in  the  VaUey,  near  Charlestown. 
The  raid  consumed  four  days,  and  he  returned  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  Besides  refitting  his  command  from  the  captured  goods,  he 
took  and  paroled  275  sick  and  wounded  Union  soldiers  in  hospitals 
at  Chambersburg  and  carried  away  with  him  about  a  thousand  horses. 
His  ride,  of  course,  raised  a  great  excitement  among  the  officials  and 
people  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Great  efforts  were  made, 
under  the  orders  of  McClellan,  to  capture  him.  General  Pleasanton 
was  sent  after  him  with  a  body  of  cavalry.  General  Wood  hurried  his 
infantry  from  Baltimore  on  railroad  trains  in  pursuit.  The  Horse 
Guards  turned  out.  But  all  efforts  were  unavailing.  He  escaped. 

Naturally  McClellan’s  best  method  of  preventing  these  ‘  circuit- 
rides  ’  would  have  been  to  keep  Lee’s  army  busy.  Then  he  would 
have  needed  his  men  near  him.  But  McClellan  never  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  real  point  in  these  rides.  The  country.  North  as  well  as 
South,  was  laughing  at  him.  Naturally  it  made  sport  of  such  general¬ 
ship  as  he  showed,  in  not  being  able  to  prevent  them.  And  through 
him  they  were  casting  reflections  upon  the  Administration.  Lincoln’s 
patience  was  sorely  tried.  McClellan  was  his  subordinate,  maintained 
in  command  of  the  army  by  his  authority.  And  he  was  too  experienced 
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a  lawyer  and  politician  not  to  know  the  value  of  ridicule  as  a  weapon. 
McCleUan  might  plead  that  his  cavalry  in  pursuit  rode  seventy-eight 
miles  in  a  day.  But  Lincoln  knew  that  this  was  no  defence  when  the 
public  already  knew,  or  soon  would  know,  that  Stuart's  rode  a  hundred. 
McClellan  might  report  that  the  raid  did  little  damage — a  depot,  some 
stores  lost  that  the  people  volunteered  to  feed  his  men  wherever  they 
stopped.  But  Lincoln  knew  that  this  was  not  all.  It  was  McClellan’s 
generalship  that  was  on  trial.  If  he  was  too  slow  to  cope  with  the 
bright  men,  Lee,  Jackson,  Longstreet  and  Stuart,  that  the  Confederacy 
had  gathered  into  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  then  the  North  must 
find  another  general.  It  would  not  do  to  allow  the  magnificent  Army 
of  the  Potomac  to  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world. 

The  order  to  move  was  insisted  on.  And  at  last,  on  October  21, 
McCleUan  did  get  ready  to  obey.  But  again  hesitating,  he  asked  the 
President  if  he  desired  him  to  move  at  once  and  with  the  present 
condition  of  his  cavalry,  or  wait  tiU  he  could  get  some  new  horses.  He 
received  the  reply  through  Halleck,  that  the  President  had  no  change 
to  rnake  in  his  order  of  the  6th.  The  letter  contained  this  rather 
significant  addition  :  ‘  If  you  have  not  been  and  are  not  now  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  obey  it  you  wUl  be  able  to  show  such  want  of  abUity.  ’  McClellan, 
now  realising  that  it  was  time  to  wake  up,  did  finally,  on  November  i, 
get  his  army  across  the  Potomac  and  start  southward  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Lincoln  had  suggested  this  line 
because  it  would  place  him  between  Lee  and  Richmond  and  give  him 
the  advantage  in  the  distance  to  be  traveUed  in  an  advance  against 
the  Confederate  capital.  But  forty-four  days  of  the  beautiful  faU 
weather,  the  best  in  the  whole  year  for  campaigning,  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  in  comparative  idleness  since  the  battle  of  Antietam. 

So  the  watchful  eye  of  Lincoln  was  now  upon  McCleUan.  Without 
mentioning  it  to  anyone,  the  President  formed  the  determination  that 
if  he  aUowed  Lee  to  cross  the  Blue  Ridge  and  interpose  his  army  between 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  Richmond,  he  would  remove  him.  This 
would  be  a  surrender  of  McCleUan’s  advantage  of  position,  and  that 
might  be  easUy  retained  by  watching  the  mountain  passes  through 
which  Lee  must  issue  from  the  VaUey.  Lincoln  had,  in  pointing  out 
the  advantage  of  distance,  also  reminded  McCleUan  that  his  army 
should  be  able  to  march  as  fast  as  Lee’s,  and  with  the  shorter  distance 
and  better  road,  in  a  race  with  Lee,  it  should  get  to  Richmond  first. 
Once  there  and  in  possession  of  the  Confederate  works  it  could  defy 
Lee  and  perhaps  end  the  war.  But  McCleUan  again  proved  too  slow 
and  aUowed  Lee  once  more  to  turn  the  tables  against  him.  By  a  quick 
movement,  on  November  3,  Lee  placed  Longstreet’s  corps  across 
McCleUan’s  path  at  Culpeper,  C.H.,  and  also  advanced  one  of  Jackson’s 
divisions  to  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Here  was  the  test. 
Lee’s  change  of  position  quickly  became  known  to  Lincoln  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  And  by  an  order  dated  the  5th,  only  two  days  after  Lee’s  move¬ 
ment,  McCleUan  was  relieved,  and  Major-General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside 
was  directed  to  take  command  of  the  army. 

And  thus  ended  McCleUan’s  active  participation  in  the  war.  It 
was  a  regrettable  close  of  what  might  have  been  a  great  career.  The 
opportunity  was  opened  to  McCleUan  to  become  the  leading  figure 
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of  the  war,  the  equal  of  Grant  and  the  superior  of  Sherman  and 
Sheridan.  But  he  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  was  in  many 
ways  an  estimable  man.  No  one  now  questions  his  integrity  or  his 
loyalty,  however  much  the  voice  of  slander  may  then  have  been  busy 
with  his  name.  But  time  sweeps  away  many  of  the  cobwebs  that 
harsh  critics  weave  around  the  names  of  public  men.  And  it  has  done 
so  with  McClellan,  He  was  high-minded  and  he  was  clean.  No  orgies 
disgraced  his  headquarters.  He  was  always  considerate  of  the  personal 
comfort  of  his  soldiers.  And  their  devotion  is  still  recalled  with 
admiration.  But  with  aU  this  said,  it  must  be  added  that  he  was 
unequal  to  the  requirements  of  his  place.  He  was  not  great  enough 
to  command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Nature  had  formed  him  on 
too  small  a  scale. 

And  one  of  his  greatest  disqualifications  just  now  was  that  he  had 
suffered  himself  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  President.  In  America  it  has  grown  into  an  aphorism  that  politics 
and  business  will  not  mix.  Charles  Sumner  once  declared  that 
politics  was  like  the  famous  magnet  in  Arabian  fable,  that  drew  the 
iron  spikes  out  of  the  ship  and  caused  her  to  fall  to  pieces  in  mid-ocean. 
And  this  had  been  McClellan’s  fate.  The  good  ship  that  might  have 
borne  him  on  to  fame  and  fortune  had  fallen  to  pieces  in  mid-ocean. 
He  had  conceived  that  slavery,  the  source  of  all  our  iUs,  must  continue. 
Everyone  else  might  see  differently.  But  he  could  not  see  it  so. 
Slavery  to  him  might  be  an  evil,  but  if  so  a  necessary  evil  that  must  be 
endured.  Blinded  by  his  thirst  for  the  Presidency,  the  war  had  really 
assumed  to  him  much  the  aspect  that  was  described  by  Key  and  for 
which  he  was  summarily  dismissed  from  the  service.  It  was  an 
aspect  utterly  at  variance  with  the  conclusion  which  Lincoln  had 
reached.  His  sincere  nature  could  brook  no  huckstering  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  great  questions  that  had  come  to  his  hands.  He  was 
convinced  that  slavery  must  die  in  order  that  the  country  might 
live.  And  he  had  probably  also  concluded  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  at  the  head  of  the  army  a  man  that  would  not  resist  that  con¬ 
summation.  McClellan  should  have  conformed  his  conduct  to  this 
view  of  his  chief  or  expect  to  quit  the  service.  He  should  not  have 
hoped  to  serve  two  masters. 

When  the  messenger  reached  Burnside,  with  the  order  giving  him 
command,  he  was  sitting  in  his  tent  at  the  little  village  of  Orlean  to 
which  his  corps  had  advanced.  He  hesitated  to  accept.  He  and 
McClellan  had  been  classmates  at  West  Point  and  were  friends.  He 
also  doubted  his  own  qualification.  Left  to  his  choice,  he  would  have 
preferred  McClellan  to  continue  at  the  head  of  the  army.  But  the 
order  was  a  command  and  he  obeyed.  With  the  messenger  who 
brought  it,  he  rode  over  to  Rectortown,  to  McClellan’s  headquarters, 
and  witnessed  it  handed  to  him.  There  was  no  apparent  want  of 
good  feeling  then,  nor  indeed  was  it  afterwards  marked.  Both  were 
men  of  affairs.  After  leaving  the  Academy,  Burnside  had  entered 
private  business  and  prospered.  When  the  war  opened,  he  re-entered 
the  service  and,  like  McClellan  again,  had  gained  a  good  deal  of  reputa¬ 
tion  without  deserving  much.  This  was  by  his  campaign  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  where,  as  in  Western  Virginia,  the  laurels  gained 
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were  easily  won.  Success  did  not  necessarily  show  talent.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  was  this  which  determined  the  choice.  General  Sumner 
outr^ked  Burnside,  was  the  abler  man,  and  had  also  seen  more 
service.  He  deserved  the  appointment.  With  him  in  control,  the 
misfortunes  that  soon  overtook  the  army  could  hardly  have 
happened. 

From  the  beginning  Burnside’s  appointment  seemed  unfortunate. 
Everything  went  wrong.  Lincoln  wished  a  campaign  following 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad.  Burnside  preferred  one  from 
Fredericksburg  along  the  Richmond  and  Potomac.  When  the  change 
was  suggested  to  Halleck,  he  refused  to  consent,  until  he  had  first 
consulted  Lincoln.  The  President’s  consent  being  given,  as  Burnside 
was  to  march  down  east  of  the  Rappahannock,  he  would  need  some 
pontoons,  with  which  to  bridge  the  river,  when  ready  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  Richmond.  Halleck  was  to  forward  them.  And  there 
was  delay  in  getting  them  to  the  front.  Sumner  reached  Falmouth 
opposite  Fredericksburg  with  his  corps  first.  The  army  had  been 
divided  into  Right,  under  Sumner,  Centre,  under  Hooker,  and  Left, 
under  Franklin.  When  Sumner’s  advance  rea  ;hed  Falmouth  on 
November  17,  it  found  only  a  regiment  of  cavalry  four  companies  of 
infantry  and  a  light  battery  occupying  Fred  ricksburg.  Sumner 
could  easily  have  crossed  his  troops  over  and  occu]  ied  the  heights  back 
of  the  town.  He  asked  Burnside’s  permission  to  <  o  so.  But  this  was 
refused.  Burnside  afterwards  lost  more  than  ,000  men  in  trying 
to  gain  those  very  heights,  and  he  stiU  failed  to  tak :  them. 

The  day  of  his  advance  Lee  ascertained  that  S  umner’s  corps  had 
marched  from  Catlett’s  Station  to  Falmouth,  and  <  hat  two  days  before 
some  Federal  gunboats  and  transports  had  entered  Aquia  Creek. 
This  convinced  him  that  Fredericksburg  was  ag,  in  to  be  occupied, 
and  he  ordered  two  divisions  of  Longstreet’s  infar  try,  with  a  brigade 
of  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  artfilery,  to  occupy  the  town.  Stuart  was 
also  directed  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  and  watch  the  movements 
of  Burnside.  He  entered  Warrenton  just  after  the  last  of  Burnside’s 
columns  left,  and  soon  returned  with  the  information  that  the  whole 
Federal  army  was  moving  towards  Fredericksburg.  On  the  igth, 
the  rest  of  Longstreet’s  corps  was  started  for  the  town.  And  Jackson 
was  ordered  with  the  rest  of  his  corps  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  he 
could  promptly  co-operate.  As  it  looked  as  if  Burnside  might  attempt 
to  cross  at  Port  Royal,  twenty  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  a  division 
was  stationed  there  and  Jackson’s  corps  was  so  disposed  that  it  could 
support  this  division  or  Longstreet’s,  as  occasion  might  require.  All 
the  fords  above  and  below  were  closely  guarded. 

And  as  it  had  now  become  apparent  that  Burnside  would  soon 
attempt  to  advance,  Lee’s  time  was  industriously  spent  in  throwing 
up  entrenchments  and  fortifying  his  line,  extending  from  the  river, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above,  along  the  range  of  hUls  in  the  rear, 
to  the  Richmond  and  Potomac  Railroad  below  the  town.  As  Burnside’s 
artillery  from  the  heights  beyond  the  river  commanded  the  town  the 
citizens  were  warned  to  leave.  And  almost  the  entire  population 
abandoned  their  homes  without  a  murmur.  To  prevent  gunboats  from 
ascending  the  river  a  battery  protected  by  entrenchments  was  placed 
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on  the  bank  four  miles  below.  But  as  the  town  was  in  the  valley,  a 
little  back  from  the  river,  and  the  plain  between  was  swept  by  the 
guns  of  Burnside  beyond,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  narrow  and  crooked 
and  its  banks  high,  no  effectual  opposition  could  be  made  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  bridges.  Lee’s  position  was,  therefore,  selected  with  a 
view  to  resisting  Burnside’s  advance  after  crossing.  And  the  river  was 
guarded  only  by  a  force  sufficient  to  impede  his  movements  until 
Lee’s  army  could  be  concentrated.  It  was  delay  that  Lee  sought. 

While  the  heights  occupied  by  Lee  were,  like  the  town,  commanded 
by  Burnside’s  batteries,  they  were  still  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  And 
guns  could  be  expected  to  do  little  execution  at  that  distance.  The 
part  of  the  heights  immediately  back  of  the  town  belonged  to  the 
Marye  estate.  And  hence  this  part  of  Lee’s  position  was  known  as 
‘  Marye’s  Heights.’  It  was  reached  by  two  roads,  extensions  of  streets, 
one  known  as  the  Plank  and  the  other  as  the  Telegraph  Road.  The 
latter,  where  it  struck  the  Marye  hill,  turned  southward  and  followed 
the  side  of  the  ridge  for  half  a  mile,  till  it  came  to  the  valley  of  Hazel 
Run,  up  which  it  passed.  Along  this  deflection,  to  give  a  better  grade, 
the  road  had  been  excavated  and  the  two  sides  were  sustained  by  stone 
walls  breast  high.  This  excavation  was  occupied  as  an  entrenchment 
and  was  well-nigh  impenetrable  for  either  musketry  or  artillery. 
Above  the  west  retaining  wall  were  entrenched  batteries,  ^d  still  back 
of  them  another  line  of  entrenched  infantry,  McLaws  having  the  front 
and  Ransom  the  rear.  On  the  ridge  north  of  Marye’s  Heights  was 
stationed  R.  H.  Anderson’s  division,  and  to  the  south  Pickett’s  and 
Hood’s.  These  were  all  Longstreet’s  troops.  Beyond  was  Deep  Run, 
interrupting  the  ridge  again.  And  still  beyond,  on  another  section 
of  the  ridge,  lay  Jackson’s  corps,  also  in  three  lines,  A.  P.  Hill  in  front, 
D.  H.  Hill  in  the  rear,  with  Talliaferro  and  Early  composing  the  centre. 
This  ridge  ended  at  Hamilton’s  crossing,  where  the  railroad  makes  a 
sweeping  bend  to  the  south,  its  general  direction  above  paralleling 
the  river.  And  the  ridge  passed  from  north-west  to  south-east.  Lee 
had  chosen  his  ground  well  and  had  fortifled  it  with  the  skill  of  a 
master. 

During  the  night  of  December  11-12,  the  construction  of  three 
pontoon  bridges  was  commenced  by  Burnside,  two  crossing  the  river 
opposite  the  town,  and  the  third  a  mile  below.  Sumner  commanded 
at  the  upper  and  Franklin  at  the  lower.  The  last  afforded  no  protec- 
^on  to  Lee’s  men  in  opposing  it  and  was  completed  without  difficulty. 
But  the  upper  ones  not  being  finished  at  dawn,  the  men  at  work  were 
much  annoyed  by  Confederate  sharpshooters  occup5dng  buildings 
in  the  town.  At  length  Union  artillery,  turned  upon  the  town, 
demmished  the  buildings.  And  four  regiments,  crossing  over,  drove 
me  Confederates  away.  Then  the  work  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

next  night  and  morning, under  cover  of  a  dense  fog,  Sumner’s 
and  Franklin  s  corps  crossed.  Hooker’s  was  retained  on  the  east  side 
as  a  reserve.  The  plan  was  to  attack  Lee  at  once.  But  no  orders 
were  issued  by  Burnside  till  the  morning  of  the  13th.  Then  Franklin 
was  directed  to  keep  his  whole  command  in  position  for  a  rapid 
movernent  down  the  old  Richmond  Road  (this  was  parallel  with  the 
railroad),  and  to  send  out  at  once  a  division  at  least,  to  pass  below 
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Smithfield  to  seize  if  possible  the  heights  near  Capt.  Hamilton’s, 
taking  care  to  keep  it  well  supported  and  its  line  of  retreat  open.’ 

As  General  Franklin  was  practically  ruined  by  this  battle,  it  is  well 
to  keep  this  order  in  mind.  Vague  and  indefinite  as  it  is,  under  it, 
Franklin  fought  all  day.  Notice,  it  does  not  direct  him  to  assault 
the  heights  in  his  front  with  his  entire  force.  It  only  orders  him  to 
send  one  division  to  seize  the  heights  near  Hamilton’s  and  keep  it 
well  supported  and  its  line  of  retreat  open.  And  it  will  be  seen  that 
Franklin  fulfilled  all  these  requirements  to  the  letter.  The  order  was 
received  at  eight  o’clock,  and  at  eight-thirty  Meade’s  division  was 
moved  forward  five  hundred  yards.  And  then,  turning  to  the  right, 
it  entered  a  wood,  near  the  Richmond  Stage  Road.  The  wood  was 
found  to  be  occupied  by  Confederate  infantry,  and  Mead  also  met  a 
severe  fire  of  artillery.  This  fire  was  answered  by  Franklin’s  artillery, 
which,  in  the  course  of  two  hours  or  more,  silenced  these  hostile 
batteries.  The  wood  where  the  infantry  was  posted  was  then  shelled. 
It  was  already  afternoon  when  Meade’s  division  moved  forward  to 
the  attack.  And  the  fire  of  the  hostile  batteries  was  stiU  continued  over 
the  heads  of  the  men.  Mead  passed  into  the  wood,  carried  it,  crossed 
the  railroad  and  gained  the  crest  of  the  hill,  capturing  two  flags  and 
about  two  hundred  prisoners.  General  Gregg,  commanding  a  Con¬ 
federate  brigade,  was  killed  with  a  large  number  of  his  men,  and  Meade 
lost  heavily.  He  passed  the  crest  and  crossed  the  road  at  the  rear  of 
the  Confederate  works.  To  get  possession  of  this  road  was  the  reject 
of  the  movement.  Had  he  been  able  to  hold  it,  the  Union  forces 
would  have  had  access  to  Jackson’s  position  from  the  rear.  But  he 
met  a  stubborn  resistance.  Franklin  sent  Gibbon’s  division  to  support 
Meade.  It  advanced,  crossed  the  railroad,  entered  the  wood  and  took 
some  prisoners,  driving  back  Jackson’s  first  line.  But  the  wood  was 
so  dense  that  though  he  reached  Meade,  the  connection  between  their 
lines  could  not  be  maintained.  In  consequence,  when  Meade’s  line 
was  attacked  by  a  column  of  fresh  troops,  it  could  not  hold  its  ground 
and  was  repulsed.  Retiring  slowly,  however,  it  was  rallied  near  the 
railroad.  And  Gibbon’s  division  was  also  driven  back.  Two  regiments 
of  Bimey’s  division  vvere  then  thrown  into  the  woods  on  Gibbon’s 
left  and  the  Confederates  were  again  driven  back.  Meade’s  troops, 
being  now  rallied  and  reinforced  by  the  remainder  of  Birney’s  division, 
again  pushed  the  enemy  back  to  shelter.  Gibbon’s  division  falling 
back.  Sickles’  took  its  place.  And  Doubleday’s  was  ordered  up  on  the 
left.  He  advanced  and  took  the  position  occupied  by  the  Confederates 
in  the  morning.  But  now  both  were  driven  back  again  and  Gibbon 
was  slightly  wounded.  Thus  the  battle  surged  back  and  forth  the 
whole  afternoon.  But  at  the  end,  Franklin  had  made  no  advance. 

General  Bayard  was  killed  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell  as  he  stood 
in  front  of  Franklin’s  tent  awaiting  orders.  Brigadier-General  Ferger 
J ackson,  commanding  one  of  Meade’s  brigades,  was  killed,  and  Colonel 
William  Sinclair,  commanding  another,  was  wounded.  Franklin’s 
loss  of  field  officers  had  been  heavy.  About  three  o’clock  Franklin 
received  a  second  order  from  Burnside.  It  was  unwritten  and  directed 
him  ‘  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  with  his  whole  force.’  But  it  came  too 
late  to  organise  another  attack  before  dark.  The  short  December  day. 
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almost  the  shortest  of  the  year,  was  drawing  to  a  close.  All  his  troops 
had  been  engaged  except  two  divisions,  one  held  as  a  reserve  and  the 
other  guarding  the  bridges.  The  position  of  the  enemy  had  proved 
so  strong  that  further  attempt  to  advance  was  abandoned.  It  was 
with  the  disobedience  of  this  second  order  that  Franklin  was  after¬ 
wards  charged  and  censured  by  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War. 

Franklin  had  obeyed  the  first  order  to  the  full.  He  had  sent  in  a 
division  to  try  to  seize  the  heights  near  Hamilton’s,  had  supported  it 
with  four  others  in  succession,  had  kept  its  line  of  retreat  open  and  had 
held  his  command,  subject,  of  course,  to  this  condition,  in  position 
for  a  rapid  movement  down  the  old  Richmond  Road.  His  men  had 
made  a  brave  fight,  but  had  been  repulsed  by  the  superior  numbers 
that  had  been  thrown  upon  the  successive  divisions.  No  other  troops 
that  day  had  been  able  to  advance  as  far  as  Meade  did,  when  he  went 
up  the  slope  first.  Stonewall  Jackson  was  there,  and  that  vigorous 
fighter  had  again,  true  to  his  sobriquet,  refused  to  be  moved.  He  both 
gave  and  took  hard  blows.  A.  P.  Hill,  who  commanded  the  part  of 
his  line  assailed,  lost  1,619  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  by  far  the 
heaviest  loss  of  any  division  and  almost  half  the  total  loss  of  Lee’s 
army  that  day.  But  Jackson  did  not  attempt  a  counter  charge  into 
the  open.  He  was  too  good  a  soldier  and  too  careful  of  the  lives  of 
his  men  to  abandon  his  trenches.  They  were,  like  the  limestone  ledge 
in  the  timber,  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  worth  to  him  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  his  men.  We  think  the  censure  of  Franklin  was,  therefore, 
unjust.  He  had  done  all  he  could. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  end  of  the  line.  Sumner  was  ordered 
to  push  a  column,  of  a  division  or  more,  along  the  Plank  and  Tele¬ 
graph  roads  with  a  view  to  seizing  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  the  town. 
The  movement  was  to  be  covered  by  skirmishers  and  supported  so 
as  to  keep  its  line  of  retreat  open.  While  Franklin’s  order  was  to 
move  at  once  on  receipt  of  his  order,  Sumner  was  to  wait  at  his  head¬ 
quarters  till  Burnside  would  communicate  with  him.  Sumner’s  corps 
was  held  in  position  till  after  eleven  o’clock,  in  the  hope  that  Franklin 
would  make  such  a  diversion  as  would  enable  the  right  to  carry  Lee’s 
line  near  the  Telegraph  and  Plank  roads.  But  Burnside,  at  last 
feeling  the  importance  of  haste,  directed  Sumner  to  commence  the 
attack.  He  moved  without  waiting  for  Franklin.  Sumner’s  troops 
were  already  in  line,  French’s  division  leading,  Hancock  in  proper 
supporting^  distance.  The  order  was  to  advance  steadily,  driving 
the  enemy  s  pickets  before  them  and  follow  them  closely  into  his 
works.  Out  the  roads  they  marched,  French,  then  Hancock,  the 
latter  in  turn  supported  by  Howard.  The  roads  passed  over  a  plain, 
cut  near  the  niiddle  by  an  old  canal  bed  or  ditch,  which  was  bridged. 
Even  these  bridges,  as  giving  a  good  aim  and  some  protection,  were 
occupied  by  the  Confederates.  As  the  roads  were  straight,  and  it 
was  almost  a  mile  from  the  town  to  Marye’s  Hill,  there  was  a  clear  fire 
upon  the  Union  troops  as  they  approached.  They  advanced,  and 
wavered,  and  advanced  again,  brave  men  doing  their  best  to  outride 
a  storm  that  blazed  from  the  entrenched  lines  that  girdled  the  hill. 
The  three  divisions  lost  many  men  in  repeated  and  fruitless  attempts 
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to  carry  positions  of  great  natural  strength,  made  still  stronger  by 
the  unremitted  labour  of  weeks,  held  by  troops  massed  in  strong  force, 
who  fought  under  the  inspiration  of  a  safe  cover  and  were  aided  by  a 
tremendous  fire  of  artillery.  And  such  was  the  nature  of  the  ground 
that  Sumner’s  men  could  obtain  little  support  from  his  artillery. 
Successive  brigades  recoiled  before  the  volumes  of  fire.  At  one  point 
there  was  a  slight  rise  in  the  ground.  And  here  men  laid  down  on  their 
faces  to  escape  their  fate.  Burns’  division  on  the  left  was  pushed 
across  Ha^el  Run,  opening  communication  with  Franklin,  but  it  only 
shared  with  his  other  divisions  the  perils  and  disappointments  of 
the  day. 

At  half-past  one  o  clock  Burnside  ordered  Hooker  to  support 
Sumner.  Hooker,  true  to  his  name,  ‘  Fighting  Joe,’  was  ready  for  a 
fight,  when  he  could  see  even  a  chance  of  success.  But  here,  instead 
of  obeying,  he  sent  an  aide  to  Burnside  with  the  statement  that  he 
did  not  think  the  attack  would  be  successful.  However,  he  was 
again  directed  to  make  it.  Burnside,  by  this  time,  amid  the  excite¬ 
ment,  had  clearly  lost  his  poise.  And  when  Hooker  came  to  him 
a  little  later  to  remonstrate,  he  sternly  repeated  this  order.  Hooker 
now  saw  that  argument  could  avail  nothing.  And  he  proceeded  to 
obey.  He  ordered  General  Humphreys,  one  of  the  bravest  and  best 
officers  of  the  army,  who  had  his  troops,  4,500  strong,  massed  near 
the  Phillips  house,  across  the  river,  where  Burnside  had  his  head¬ 
quarters,  at  2.30  P.M.  to  cross  over  and  advance  to  the  assault. 
Humphreys— directing  his  chief  of  artillery  to  keep  his  guns  within 
ecLsy  distance  so  that  in  case  of  any  aid  being  required,  or  disaster 

occurring,  he  could  be  at  hand  to  support  or  cover  the  division _ 

immediately  crossed  his  troops  over  and  advanced  to  the  ravine  or 
canal  bed  under  the  Telegraph  Road,  where  his  men  could  form 
under  partial  cover.  He  then  moved  them  to  the  high  ground,  some 
two  hundred  yards  in  advance,  where  Sumner’s  troops  were  l5dng  in 
the  shelter  of  the  shght  rise  of  the  ground.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  ahead  of  this  were  the  heavy  stone  walls,  a  mile  in  length,  that 
Humphreys  could  now  see  were  completely  lined  with  infantry.  At 
the  head  of  his  leading  brigade  he  marched  with  its  brigade  commander. 
Colonel  AUsbach.  ’^en  they  reached  the  front  line  the  troops 
Ijdng  on  their  faces  on  the  ground  disconcerted  the  men  and,  in  spite 
of  aU  efforts  to  prevent  it,  they  followed  this  example.  They  were 
new  troops  and,  seeing  others  lying  down,  seemed  to  think  that  this 
was  the  thing  for  them  to  do  too.  Here  they  opened  upon  the  enemy. 
A  part  only  of  the  men  were  able  to  reach  the  front  rank  owing  to 
the  number  already  occup5dng  the  ground.  And  this  proved  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  Humphreys’  movement. 

As  soon  as  they  could  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
enemy’s  position,  which  had  thus  far  been  obscured  by  smoke, 
Humphreys,  satisfied  that  his  fire  could  have  little  effect  and  that 
his  only  hope  of  success  was  in  the  bayonet,  resolved  to  use  that. 
Altogether  his  command  was  composed  of'  recent  volunteers,  his 
infantry,  all  Pennsylvania  troops,  not  having  been  organised  as  a 
division  till  September  12.  They  had  not  reached  Antietam  till  the 
day  after  the  battle,  and  had  never  been  under  fire  before.  But  they 
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were  of  good  material.  As  an  illustration,  the  123rd  Pennsylvania 
was  recruited  by  their  colonel,  John  B.  Clark,  mainly  in  a  United 
Presbyterian  congregation,  in  the  city  of  Allegheny,  of  which  he  was 
pastor.  And  the  traits  of  the  old  Covenanters,  who  had  mingled  for 
centuries  in  all  the  wars  of  Scotland,  came  out  in  this  new  organisation 
of  their  descendants.  With  great  difficulty  Humphreys  now,  aided 
bv  his  staff  and  Allsbach  and  Clark,  stopped  the  firing  and  withdrew 
the  men  again  to  the  shelter  of  the  ravine.  Humphreys  and  his 
staff  were  now,  all  but  one,  on  foot,  their  horses  having  been  killed 
or  disabled.  He  sent  to  the  commander  of  his  other  brigade  to  bring 
it  forward,  to  take  the  place  of,  or  support,  Allsbach’s,  as  the  event 
might  require.  While  here  he  received  three  orders  to  charge  the 
enemy,  the  last  accompanied  by  a  message  that  Burnside  and  Hooker 
demanded  that  the  crest  be  taken  before  nightfall,  though  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  was  already  gathering. 

Now  occurred  the  most  spectacular  event  of  the  day.  Passing 
along  in  front  of  the  lines  of  both  brigades,  now  drawn  up,  Humphreys 
directed  the  men  not  to  fire,  that  it  was  useless,  that  the  bayonet 
alone  was  the  weapon  to  fight  with  here.  And,  anticipating  that  they 
would  meet  with  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  masses  of  men  lying  under 
the  shelter  in  front,  he  directed  them  to  disregard  that,  and  pass 
right  over  it.  Then  he  ordered  the  officers  to  the  front  and,  with  a 
hurrah,  he  and  they  advanced  over  the  ground  under  the  heaviest 
Confederate  fire  yet  opened.  The  men  in  masses  on  the  ground  tried 
to  prevent  the  advance,  calling  to  the  men  not  to  go  and  attempting 
by  force  to  prevent  them.  The  command  was  disordered  and  forced 
into  the  form  of  columns.  The  stone  wall  was  a  sheet  of  flame  that 
enveloped  the  heads  and  flanks  of  the  columns.  Officers  and  men 
went  down.  The  head  of  the  columns  hesitated  first,  and  then  came 
to  a  stand  close  to  the  wall.  Not  a  shot  had  been  fired  by 
Humphreys'  men.  But  now  some  began  to  waver.  It  lasted  but  a 
minute.  No  line  could  stand  there  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
the  officers  and  their  staffs,  the  columns  turned  and  began  slowly  to 
retire.  But  the  123rd  and  125th  Pennsylvania,  commanded  by 
Colonels  Clark  and  Allen,  remained,  every  company  in  the  battle 
line,  till  ordered  by  General  Humphreys  to  retire.  Then  they  too 
turned  and  retired  slowly,  in  good  order,  singing  as  they  went,  back 
to  the  shelter  of  the  ravine. 

The  Confederate  General  McLaws,  who  commanded  opposite  their 
line,  says  that  after  the  battle  the  body  of  one  man,  believed  to  be 
an  officer,  was  found  within  thirty  yards  of  the  stone  wall,  and  that 
other  single  bodies  were  scattered  at  increased  distances,  until  the 
main  mass  of  the  dead  lay,  thickly  strewn  over  the  ground,  at  some¬ 
thing  over  a  hundred  yards  off,  and  extending  to  the  ravine,  to  which 
his  troops  would  allow  the  Union  columns  to  approach,  but  beyond 
which  no  organised  body  of  men  was  able  to  pass.  Humphreys’ 
division  had  passed,  but  it  was  in  confusion,  disorganised,  its  battle 
line  gone,  and  reduced  to  columns. 

The  loss  in  both  brigades  was  heavy — 1,019.  of  these  887 

were  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  rest  were  captured.  This  was 
two-thirds  of  Burnside’s  total  loss  on  this  part  of  the  field.  The 
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most  of  it  occurred  while  Humphreys  was  charging  and  retiring, 
which  scarcely  occupied  more  than  twenty  minutes.  The  division 
was  now  too  small  to  attempt  another  charge.  And  when  this  fact 
was  communicated  to  Hooker,  he  ordered  Humphreys  to  retire.  The 
assault  had  been  splendidly  made  but  had  failed.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  failure  was  the  mass  of  other  troops  lying  on  the  front 
line.  They  should  have  been  withdrawn  before  he  was  ordered  to 
advance.  With  them  away,  he  might  have  reached  the  stone  wall 
in  the  time  that  was  actually  occupied.  The  mortality  would  certainly 
have  been  less,  for  his  battle  lines  would  not  then  have  been  converted 
into  massed  columns  to  be  enfiladed  by  the  Confederate  guns.  But 
that  the  Confederate  works  could  have  been  taken  was  altogether 
improbable.  They  were  too  strong.  No  such  force  as  Humphreys' 
could  have  carried  them.  Burnside  simply  w^ted  his  men  by 
attempting  it.  Here  Lee  had  natlirally  expected 'an  assault.  Here 
he  had  made  ample  preparations  to  receive  it.  And  here  he  bravely 
and  successfully  defended  himself.  Caution  might  have  turned  the 
position,  and  Burnside  should  have  tried  that ;  but  not  a  direct 
assault. 

But  it  is  a  cmious  fact  in  the  history  of  this  curious  campaign 
that  the  next  morning  Burnside  proposed  to  renew  his  attack  upon 
this  same  position.  He  was  only  restrained  by  General  Sumner, 
who  told  him  he  hoped  he  would  not,  that  he  did  not  know  of  any 
general  officer  in  the  army  that  approved  it,  and  that  he  thought  it 
would  prove  disastrous.  Such  advice  coming  from  Sumner,  after 
what  he  had  received  from  Hooker  the  day  before,  caused  Burnside 
to  hesitate.  He  called  a  council  of  his  division  and  corps  commanders 
on  that  side  of  the  river  and  submitted  the  question  to  them.  They 
were  unanimously  against  it.  He  crossed  the  river  and  consulted  the 
officers  there,  and  saw  Franklin.  But  the  result  was  the  same.  All 
advised  against  it.  Thus  the  day  was  passed,  he  loath  to  give  it  up 
even  then.  But  that  evening  he  decided  to  withdraw  across  the  river. 
And  under  cover  of  darkness  and  a  driving  storm  this  was  accom¬ 
plished.  The  movement  was  made  without  loss,  and  as  day  dawned 
his  long  lines  were  seen  marching  to  their  former  positions.  His 
wounded  were  all  removed.  And  his  dead  were  buried  under  a  flag 
of  truce. 

Bxu-nside  had  lost  12,653  men — 1,284  were  killed,  9,600  wounded, 
and  the  balance  missing  or  captured.  As  against  this,  Lee’s  loss  was 
only  4,201,  less  than  one-third.  His  medical  director  returned  458 
killed  and  3,743  wounded. 

But  in  all  this  affair,  in  so  many  ways  unfortunate  for  Burnside, 
one  thing  must  always  be  remembered  to  his  credit.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  cast  the  responsibility  for  his  disaster  on  someone  else. 
In  reporting  it  to  Halleck,  he  frankly  wrote  that  ‘  for  the  failure  in 
the  attack  he  was  responsible,  as  the  extreme  gallantry,  courage  and 
endurance  shown  by  the  officers  and  men  were  never  excelled.’  He 
added  that  he  '  decided  to  move  from  Warrenton  on  this  line  against 
the  opinion  of  the  President  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
General-in-Chief,  who  left  the  whole  management  in  his  hands  without 
giving  him  orders,  and  that  this  only  made  him  the  more  responsible.’ 
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These  words  were  creditable  to  Burnside.  But  his  frankness  was  so 
unusual  that  it  was  freely  charged  in  the  newspapers  that  the  words 
were  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Lincoln  or  Stanton.  However,  in 
his  general  report,  written  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Burnside  finally 
set  all  such  slanders  at  rest,  by  stating  that  ‘  such  was  not  the  fact, 
that  those  words  were  written  at  his  own  headquarters  without 
consultation  with  any  person  outside  of  his  personal  staff,  and  that 
they  were  correct  in  all  particulars.’ 

In  the  light  of  what  afterwards  took  place  there  was  another 
unusual  feature  of  this  first  report.  There  was  not  in  it  one  word  of 
criticism  of  Franklin,  though  it  was  written  four  days  after  the  battle. 
Nor  had  there  been  anywhere,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  up  to  this 
time.  On  the  contrary,  Burnside  here  says  that  he  will  visit  Halleck 
very  soon  and  give  him  more  definite  information,  and  will  finally 
send  his  detailed  report,  in  which  a  special  acknowledgment  will  be 
made  of  the  services  of  the  different  grand  divisions  and  of  his  general 
and  personal  staff,  ‘  to  whom,’  he  adds,  ‘  I  am  much  indebted  for  their 
hearty  support  and  co-operation.’  Here  Franklin  was  necessarily 
included  in  these  words  of  commendation.  And  this  supports  what 
Franklin  himself  said,  that  some  days  after  the  battle  Burnside 
expressly  commended  him  and  said  he  was  going  to  resign  and  would 
recommend  him  for  his  successor,  because  he  had  so  faithfully  held 
up  his  hands. 

But  preparations  were  made  to  refit  the  army  for  another  move¬ 
ment.  And  on  December  26  Burnside  ordered  cooked  rations  for 
three  days  to  the  men  and  ten  days  on  wagons,  and  also  supphes  of 
forage,  beef-cattle  and  ammunition.  The  entire  army  was  to  be 
ready  to  move  on  twelve  hours’  notice.  He  now  intended  to  cross 
the  river  six  miles  below  Fredericksburg  and  had  already  sent  out  a 
cavalry  expedition  to  cut  Lee’s  communication.  But  here  the  move¬ 
ment  was  halted  by  a  message  from  the  President,  saying  that  he  had 
good  reasons  for  directing  him  not  to  make  a  general  advance  without 
first  letting  him  know  of  it.  Burnside  at  once  countermanded  the 
order  for  the  movement,  and  went  to  Washington  to  learn  the  cause 
of  this  unexpected  interruption.  He  there  learned  that  two  officers 
of  his  army,  Newton  and  Cochrane,  the  one  commanding  a  division 
and  the  other  a  brigade  under  Franklin,  having  obtained  leave  to  go 
to  Washington,  had  there  sought  a  private  interview  with  the 
President.  They  told  him  that  a  movement  was  in  contemplation, 
and  that  the  army  was  in  such  a  state  of  demoralisation  that  this 
movement  could  only  result  in  disaster.  The  communication  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  Lincoln.  In  fact,  the  dissatisfaction  with 
Burnside’s  generalship  was  almost  universal.  It  had  permeated  the 
whole  army,  from  those  occupying  the  highest  positions  to  the  men 
in  the  ranks.  And  it  was  so  outspoken  that  it  could  be  heard  at  any 
camp-fire. 

Burnside  returned  from  Washington  dejected  at  the  condition 
into  which  his  affairs  had  fallen.  But  he  soon  after  made  dispositions 
for  another  attempt.  This  was  to  cross  at  the  fords  above  Falmouth 
and,  outflanking  Lee,  move  directly  upon  Richmond.  On  January  21 
he  moved  his  entire  command  for  that  purpose.  This  became  known 
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ever  afterwards  in  the  army  as  the  ‘  mud  march.’  The  day  it  com¬ 
menced,  a  cold  winter  rain  set  in,  which  continued  the  whole  time 
they  were  out.  The  tramping  and  the  wheels  worked  up  the  mud. 
There  was  no  sun  on  these  short  days  to  dry  it.  And  the  roads,  in 
the  red  Virginia  clay,  became  bottomless  quagmires.  Cavalry  horses 
had  to  be  used  as  pack-horses  to  help  forward  the  stranded  wagons. 
StUl  Burnside,  with  grim  hopelessness,  persisted.  But  when  he 
reached  Banks’  ford  he  found  the  Confederates  had  anticipated  him. 
They  taunted  his  troops  by  proposing  to  come  over  and  help  build 
bridges.  He  saw  that  an  attempt  to  cross  would  probably  end  in 
disaster.  So  he  gave  up  in  disgust  and  returned  to  his  old  position. 
He  realised  at  last  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation.  He  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  McClellan,  who  was  popular  with  the  officers.  He  had  not 
been  identified  with  that  test  of  popularity  with  the  rank  and  file — 
a  participation  in  the  Peninsula  campaign.  He  was  unacquainted 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  officers,  and  so  could  not  appeal  to  them. 
Everywhere  there  was  fault-finding ;  nowhere  sjunpathy  for  faithful 
endeavour  and  good  intentions,  even  though  unsuccessful.  Added 
to  his  shortcomings,  there  was  also  that  of  the  Government.  The 
army  had  not  been  paid  for  several  months.  There  was  a  consequent 
background  of  iU-humour  among  the  common  soldiers,  constantly 
aggravated  by  letters  from  friends  at  home.  The  evils  of  desertion  by 
the  men  and  resignation  by  the  officers  had  increased  to  a  considerable 
extent.  And  Burnside  was  convinced  that,  unless  some  of  the  old 
officers  were  displaced  by  new  ones,  who  would  be  more  loyal  to  him, 
he  could  not  hope  to  succeed. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  this  unusual  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
army  should  have  had  an  unusual  end.  Biunside  prepared  an  order 
dismissing  nine  of  his  officers,  all  of  general  rank  except  one,  and  he 
a  lieutenant-colonel.  This  list  commenced  with  Hooker  and  included 
Franklin,  two  of  his  grand  division  commanders,  the  left  and  the 
centre,  leaving  only  Sumner,  the  right.  It  also  included  Newton  and 
Cochrane,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  visited  Washington  and 
interviewed  the  President.  The  charges  were  various,  but  all  could 
be  included  in  the  one  general  specification  of  unfair  and  unnecessary 
criticisms  of  their  superior.  With  this  order  in  one  hand  and  his  own 
resignation  of  his  command  in  the  other,  Burnside  went,  on  J  anuary  24, 
to  the  President  and  gave  him  his  choice.  Lincoln,  of  course,  with 
the  good  of  the  service  before  him,  could  see  no  way  out  of  this 
dilemma  but  to  accept  Burnside’s  resignation.  Burnside  also  offered 
his  resignation  from  the  army,  but  this  Lincoln  declined  to  accept. 
Thus  ended  Burnside’s  career  at  the  head  of  the  army,  though  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  acceptable  service  in  other  positions.  Two  years  later, 
with  characteristic  frankness,  he  wrote  :  ‘  I  am  not  disposed  to  com¬ 
plain  of  any  lack  of  success  in  the  exercise  of  the  command,  and,  in 
view  of  the  glorious  results  which  have  since  attended  the  movements 
of  this  gaUant  army,  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  that  my  removal 
was  for  the  best.’ 

But  the  unfortunate  outcome  of  this  crisis  remains  to  be  added. 
Lincoln  appointed  Hooker  to  succeed  Burnside.  This  appointment 
was  unfortunate,  both  because  of  Hooker’s  unfitness  and  of  the 
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consequences  which  his  selection  brought  with  it.  Hooker,  even 
then,  was  known  to  have  some  peculiarities  ;  others  developed  later. 
While  he  was  a  brave  man  and  an  efficient  officer  in  executing  the 
orders  of  a  superior,  he  was  himself  hasty  and  inconsiderate,  both  in 
temper  and  speech.  And  he  was  too  excitable,  apt  to  act  from 
impulse  and  not  from  reason,  wanting  in  the  cool  self-control  that 
everyone  should  have  that  commands  others. 

Burnside  announced  the  appointment  to  the  army  by  a  general 
order  on  January  26,  1863.  Admitting  that  his  own  career  had  not 
been  ‘  fruitful  of  victory,'  he  nevertheless  commended  the  courage 
and  the  patience  of  his  soldiers.  Though  he  had  so  recently  asked 
Hooker’s  dismissal  as  necessary,  if  proper  discipline  was  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  he  nevertheless,  now  that  he  had  been  overruled,  with  soldierly 
obedience,  urged  the  men  to  give  ‘  the  brave  and  skilful  general  who 
had  so  long  been  identified  with  their  organisation  and  who  was  now 
to  command  them,  their  full  and  cordial  support.’  This  was  generous 
commendation  from  one  who  had  felt  himself  sorely  tried. 

And  it  is  this  generous  frankness  that  did  then,  and  must  always, 
relieve  Burnside’s  campaign  of  much  of  its  regretful  character.  For 
this  he  was  entitled  to  credit.  He  was  a  good  type  of  the  easy  man 
of  the  world  who  still  continued  untarnished  by  its  vices.  He  was 
sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  his  duties 
were  mainly  administrative.  Later  he  was  restored  to  the  command  of 
his  old  Ninth  Corps  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  did  acceptable 
service  under  Grant  at  the  Wilderness,  at  Spottsylvania,  and  at 
Cold  Harbor.  Even  in  civil  life,  after  the  war,  he  was  successively 
Governor  and  U.S.  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Here  his  career 
was  marked  by  conservative  good  sense.  And  his  appearance  in  all 
these  posts  shows  that  he  was  a  man  of  merit.  But  it  was  not  of  the 
kind  that  makes  great  generals. 

There  were  some  consequences  that  Hooker’s  appointment  brought 
with  it.  He  was  outranked  by  both  Franklin  and  Sumner.  And 
Hooker’s  elevation  involved  their  retirement.  Franklin,  whose  con¬ 
duct  in  the  battle  became  a  subject  of  criticism  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War,  though,  as  we  think,  he  did  all  that  could  be 
expected  of  him  imder  the  orders  he  had,  was  sent  to  the  West  and  so 
took  no  further  part  in  the  war.  Sumner,  who  had  been  twice  super¬ 
seded  by  men  below  him  in  rank,  but  whom  he  far  outranked  both  in 
ability  and  meritorious  service,  though  he  was  too  conscious  of  his 
own  merits  to  stoop  to  advertise  this  himself,  and  too  great  a  soldier 
to  make  what  might  seem  invidious  criticisms  of  his  superiors,  must 
have  felt  deeply  the  indignity  of  his  treatment.  He  was  relieved  at 
his  own  request,  and  died  within  two  months,  on  March  21,  at  his 
home  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Though  he  was  not  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  by  long  service  he  had  become  a  great  soldier.  And,  what  was 
better  still,  he  was  a  good  man. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 


Hooker  crosses  the  Rappahannock  and  concentrates  at  Chancellorsville — 
The  Battle — Hooker  defeated — Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson^ — Early 
withdraws — Sedgwick  captures  Marye’s  Hill  and  unites  with  Hooker. 

For  several  weeks  after  Hooker’s  appointment  no  general  movement 
of  the  army  was  made.  It  continued  quietly  in  camp  at  Falmouth, 
facing  its  antagonist  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  Occa¬ 
sional  cavalry  raids  were  made  on  each  side,  but  none  of  any  permanent 
interest.  One  is  better  remembered  than  the  others  by  reason  of 
the  remark  it  drew  from  President  Lincoln.  About  3  a.m.  of  March  g 
a  squadron  of  Stuart’s  cavalry  entered  Fairfax,  C.H.,  after  capturing 
the  guards  along  the  road.  They  surrounded  the  headquarters  of 
Brigadier-General  E.  H.  Stoughton,  the  commandant  of  the  Union 
post,  who  was  in  bed.  And,  with  thirty  of  his  men  and  two  of  his 
captains,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Colonel  Johnstone,  of  the  5th 
N.Y.  Cavalry,  managed  to  make  his  escape  in  a  nude  state,  more  by 
a  happy  accident  than  otherwise.  As  Fairfax,  C.H.,  was  hardly  more 
than  a  dozen  miles  from  Washington,  the  country  was  carefully 
picketed  by  Union  troops.  But  Captain  John  S.  Mosby,  under  whose 
command  the  Confederates  were,  managed  to  make  his  escape  with 
his  prisoners  and  every  horse,  public  or  private,  about  the  post, 
with  their  trappings.  Stoughton’s  saddle,  which  we  may  presume 
was  a  handsome  one,  was  carried  away  and  by  Mosby  presented, 
in  true  cavalier  style,  to  his  superior,  General  Stuart.  When  the 
capture  was  related  to  President  Lincoln,  he  naively  remarked  that 
he  felt  sorry  at  the  loss  of  the  horses,  that  he  could  make  brigadier- 
generals  enough,  any  time,  but  that  horses  were  not  so  easily  secured. 

This  is  our  first  introduction  to  Mosby.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  had  studied  law  and  entered  upon  the 
practice,  but  relinquished  his  books  and  his  briefs  to  enter  the  Con¬ 
federate  army.  He  became  somewhat  well  known  in  a  certain  rough¬ 
riding,  guerilla  capacity  that,  like  General  John  Morgan’s,  was  perhaps 
more  brilhant  than  beneficial.  Within  a  week  after  the  affair  of 
Fairfax,  C.H.,  Mosby  was  out  again.  And  at  Herndon  Station,  near 
Leesburg,  after  capturing  twenty-five  more  prisoners  and  twenty-six 
horses,  he  once  more  escaped  without  loss.  Shortly  after,  we  find 
him  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  of  Partisan  Rangers  by  the  Con¬ 
federate  Secretary  of  War.  This  was  for  a  successful  feint  whereby 
he  drew  a  Union  pursuing  squad  of  cavalry  into  dn  ambush  on  a 
woodland  road  and  killed  and  wounded  several,  though  with  a  similar 
loss  to  himself. 

About  the  middle  of  April  Hooker  made  up  his  mind  to  move 
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against  Lee.  He  had  now  an  effective  force  of  about  114,000,  pretty 
equally  distributed  in  seven  corps,  the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fifth, 
Sixth,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth,  commanded  respectively  by  Reynolds, 
Couch,  Sickles,  Meade,  Sedgwick,  Howard  and  Slocum.  Lee  had 
62,000.  Of  these  Jackson  commanded  33,000  and  Longstreet  17,000. 
Besides,  there  were  the  cavalry  under  Stuart,  3,000,  and  the  artillery, 
5,000,  to  which  should  be  added  4,000  in  the  hospital  and  engineers' 
corps.  Jackson’s  corps  was  posted  below  Fredericksburg,  from 
Hamilton’s  Crossing  to  Port  Royal,  where  Lee  expected  an  advance. 
One  of  Longstreet’s  divisions  under  McLaws  occupied  the  works 
back  of  Fredericksburg  and  watched  the  crossings  from  Hamilton’s 
to  Banks’  ford,  five  miles  above.  Another  supported  Stuart  in 
guarding  the  crossings  above  Banks’  ford.  His  other  two  divisions 
were  on  detached  service  against  General  Peck  in  Southern  Virginia. 
As  Lee’s  army  was  numerically  much  smaller  than  Hooker’s,  he  felt 
that  he  must  make  the  difficifities  of  crossing  the  river  compensate 
for  this  disparity  of  numbers. 

On  April  13,  preparatory  to  the  movement  of  the  infantry.  Hooker 
dispatched  General  Stoneman,  with  most  of  the  cavalry,  up  the  river. 
He  was  to  cross  anywhere  above  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad, 
and,  following  it  westward,  strike  Fitz  Lee’s  brigade  near  Culpeper,  C.H., 
and  capture  Gordonsville  ;  and  then,  turning  south  along  the  Virginia 
Central  and  Richmond  and  Potomac  Railroads,  fighting  wherever  he 
met  opposition,  break  up  the  railroads,  cut  the  telegraphs,  interrupt 
supplies, — in  short,  ruin  Lee’s  lines  as  effectually  as  he  could.  It 
was  hoped  in  this  way  to  compel  Lee  to  retreat.  For  he  could,  even 
now,  with  difficulty  keep  four  days’  supplies  for  his  troops  on  hand 
at  one  time.  When  he  retreated,  Stoneman,  gathering  up  his  scattered 
divisions,  was  to  delay  him  at  some  river  crossing,  while  Hooker 
came  up  in  the  rear  to  complete  his  destruction.  Of  this  plan  it 
might  be  said  that,  if  Lee  had  been  content  to  do  his  part,  it  would 
have  been  admirable.  But  Lee  could  rarely  be  depended  on  to  do 
what  the  Federal  commanders  desired.  Indeed,  Stoneman  himself 
did  not  quite  do  that. 

Stoneman’s  first  attempt  was  a  failure.  He  marched  two  days 
up  the  river  and  then  threw  one  division  across.  But  here  a  violent 
storm  of  rain  broke  and  raised  the  river  so  as  to  prevent  the  crossing 
of  the  other  division.  The  storm  continuing,  and  the  streams  still 
overflowing  their  banks,  and  the  roads  becoming  so  bad  as  to  render 
progress  impracticable  for  the  trains,  the  expedition  was  finally 
abandoned,  and  the  division  already  across  returned  by  swimming 
their  horses.  The  cavalry  advance  was  then  postponed  till  April  27, 
when  it  was  to  be  followed  the  next  day  by  the  movement  of  the  rest 
of  the  army.  Sedgwick,  with  his  corps,  was  to  march  south  and, 
if  possible,  cross  the  river  below  the  town,  while  Slocum,  with  his 
own,  Meade  s  and  Howard’s  corps,  marched  north  and  crossed  at 
Kelly’s  ford,  twenty-six  miles  above.  Once  across,  both,  by  con¬ 
vergent  movements  up  and  down  the  river,  were  to  drive  Lee’s  guards 
away  and  open  the  intervening  fords  for  the  other  corps. 

Sedgwick  succeeded  in  crossing  below  the  town.  The  high  river 
banks  and  the  plain  above  swept  by  Hooker’s  guns  prevented  any 
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serious  resistance.  Slocum  also  succeeded  in  crossing  at  Kelly’s  ford 
and,  sweeping  onward  across  the  Rapidan  at  Germania  Mills  and 
Ely’s  ford,  was  soon  at  Chancellorsville.  Lee  had  intended  to 
oppose  Slocum’s  crossing.  But,  understanding  that  Gordonsville 
would  be  the  objective  point,  Stuart  had  taken  a  position  at  Brandy 
Station.  And  Anderson  advanced  from  Fredericksburg  to  Tabernacle 
Church.  Stuart,  seeing  Slocum  across  the  Rapidan  and  moving 
southward,  realised  that  he  was  out  of  position  and,  by  a  detour, 
fell  back  so  as  to  make  a  junction  with  Anderson.  He  had  only 
Fitz  Lee’s  brigade.  His  other,  W.  H.  F.  Lee’s,  had  been  sent  to  watch 
Stoneman’s  raid,  now  attempted  anew  against  Gordonsville. 

Fitz  Lee’s  brigade  was  to  camp  at  Todd’s  Tavern,  while  Stuart 
himself,  with  a  small  escort,  started  to  confer  with  General  Lee  at 
Fredericksburg.  On  the  way,  near  Spottsylvania,  C.H.,  he  came 
unexpectedly  upon  a  cavalry  regiment  belonging  to  General 
Pleasonton’s  command.  Retiring  to  a  safe  distance,  where  he  could 
watch  and  yet  remain  unseen,  Stuart  sent  back  first  for  one  of  Fitz  Lee’s 
regiments  and  later  for  the  whole  brigade,  and  then,  gathering  the 
command  about  him,  made  a  dash  at  the  Union  force.  It  was  now 
dark.  There  were  charges  and  counter-charges  and  individual  en¬ 
counters.  The  Union  regiment  was  once  surrounded,  and  it  looked 
as  if  its  fate  was  sealed.  But  it  managed  to  cut  its  way  out,  with  the 
loss  of  its  commander.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  the 
sabres  flashing  and  the  sparkle  of  fire-arms  made  a  picture  in  the 
shadow  of  the  deep  woods  that  reminds  one  of  the  fabled  encounters 
of  the  knights  of  old. 

After  the  passage  of  Sedgwick  and  Slocum,  Hooker’s  other  corps 
crossed  at  intervening  fords,  and  soon  the  whole  army  was  converging 
towards  Chancellors vflle.  ‘  I  have  Lee’s  army  in  one  hand  and  Rich¬ 
mond  in  the  other !  ’  exclaimed  Hooker,  as  he  dismounted  from  his 
horse  before  the  substantial  brick  mansion,  at  once  both  private 
residence  and  tavern,  that,  with  its  outbuildings,  constituted  aU 
there  was  of  Chancellors  vflle.  Though  it  appeared  on  the  map  as  a 
town,  it  was  in  reality  only  a  cross-roads,  where  a  Virginia  planter  had 
fixed  his  seat.  It  was  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Chancellor,  and  hence  the 
name.  Chancellor’s  ViUa.  Surrounding  it  he  had  a  plantation  where, 
on  some  cleared  fields,  he  cultivated  com  and  tobacco.  But  neither 
grew  luxuriantly,  for  the  soil  was  poor,  a  reddish  clay  with  perhaps 
an  impervious  subsoil.  From  whatever  cause,  the  soil  held  too  much 
moisture  in  winter  and  too  little  in  summer,  so  that  vegetation  was 
drowned  out  in  the  one  season  and  baked  out  in  the  other.  To  add 
to  its  other  disadvantages,  the  surface  was  freely  covered  with 
fragments  of  quartz  rock. 

The  district  of  country  in  which  Chancellorsville  was  situated, 
comprising  approximately  ten  miles  square,  was  locally  known  as 
‘  The  Wfldemess.’  It  was  a  dense  forest  of  jack-oak  and  pine,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  a  tangled  undergrowth  that  was  almost  impenetrable. 
The  soil  being  of  little  value  for  agriculture,  the  district  had  been 
permitted  to  lie  waste.  Only  an  open  field,  here  and  there,  showed 
an  attempt  to  bring  it  under  cultivation.  And,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  there  were  hardly  any  improvements.  There  was  the 
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substantial  home  of  Mr.  Chancellor,  but  the  other  structures  were 
made,  generally,  of  logs,  and  even  the  churches  were  of  the  same  class. 
The  district  was,  however,  traversed  by  some  excellent  roads.  Two, 
one  plank  and  the  other  macadam,  led  from  Fredericksburg  to 
Chancellorsville.  Uniting  here,  they  followed  a  ridge  westward  to 
WUdemess  Tavern,  ten  miles  farther.  There  were  some  other  un¬ 
improved  roads  leading  from  Chancellorsville  toward  the  river  and 
away  from  it.  As  a  field  for  war,  such  a  district  offered  unusual 
difficulties.  No  regular  lines  could  be  maintained.  At  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  troops  could  not  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  or  use  their  weapons 
with  effect.  In  attempting  a  movement  one  organisation  would 
become  separated  from  another.  Indeed,  the  only  advantage  it 
seemed  to  afford  was  timber  for  breastworks.  This  could  be  cut  and 
thrown  together  readily,  so  that  by  the  work  of  a  few  hours  with  the 
axe,  a  tolerable  defensive  line  could  be  formed.  The  movements 
would  naturally  be  along  the  roads  as  affording  the  only  open  passage. 

General  Lee,  who  had  watched  the  Union  movements  closely, 
expected  Sedgwick  to  advance.  But  by  April  30  he  saw  that 
Sedgwick’s  movement  was  only  a  feint,  and  that  his  real  antagonist 
was  up  the  river.  He  then  ordered  Jackson,  leaving  Early’s  division, 
with  Barksdale’s  brigade  of  Longstreet’s  corps,  to  watch  Sedgwick, 
to  take  the  remainder  of  his  troops  and  march  against  the  main 
Union  force.  Jackson,  always  prompt,  at  eight  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  was  with  his  troops  at  Tabernacle  Church,  ready  to  support 
Anderson.  On  the  other  side.  Hooker  had  taken  a  position  along 
the  ridge  running  east  and  west  through  Chancellorsville  and  had 
fortified  it.  Thus  the  two  armies  stood  facing  each  other.  But 
Hooker  had  already  made  a  serious  mistake.  When,  the  day  before, 
with  46,000  men,  comparatively  fresh,  he  stood  facing  a  single  division 
of  Lee  s,  he  should  have  struck  and  struck  hard.  The  victory  would 
have  been  certain.  And  he  could  then  have  opened  a  short  way  for 
his  other  corps  to  reach  him  by  the  U.S.  ford.  Thus  he  would  have 
united  the  Union  army  and  have  turned  Lee’s  position,  compelling 
him  to  come  out  and  fight  or  retreat.  But  this  he  did  not  do,  and,  as 
often  happens,  the  delay  of  a  few  hours  allowed  his  adversary  to 
bring  up  reinforcements.  And  then  his  opportunity  was  gone. 

Hooker  s  troops,  as  they  came  up,  had  been  formed  in  line.  In 
succession  from  the  Rappahannock  westwards  the  corps  were — 
Meade  s.  Couch  s,  Slocum  s  and  Howard’s.  Sickles’,  which  came  up 
last,  was  in  reserve  behind  Slocum’s  and  Howard’s.  It  wiU  thus  be 
seen  that  Howard  held  the  Union  right.  Confronting  this  line,  in 
the  same  order,  were  the  Confederates — McLaws  and  Anderson’s 
divisions  of  Longstreet’s  corps  and  then  Jackson’s.  Longstreet  him¬ 
self  was  not  present,  he  being  with  Hood’s  and  Pickett’s  divisions 
in  South-eastern  Virginia.  Thus  Jackson  held  the  western  end  of 
the  Confederate  line  and  confronted  Howard.  The  field  was  some¬ 
what  cut  up  by  ravines  running  parallel  with  the  lines.  And  on 
eminences  occupied  by  the  Union  troops  artillery  was  planted.  The 
Union  line  had  been  fortified  by  cutting  the  trees  and  throwing  the 
logs  together  in  the  form  of  rude  breastworks.  McLaws  and  Anderson 
had  done  likewise.  But  Jackson,  true  to  his  rule  of  finding  the  enemy 
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and  fighting  him  as  quickly  as  possible,  had  not  given  much  attention 
to  fortifications.  It  must  be  noticed  that  Howard’s  end  of  the  Union 
line  was  ‘  in  the  air,’  in  other  words  extended  into  the  woods  and  ended 
there.  It  had  no  front  to  the  west  worth  mentioning.  And  it  did 
not  rest  on  a  stream  or  other  natural  obstacle  which  would  prevent 
approach  from  that  direction. 

On  May  i  Lee  made  a  careful  examination  of  Hooker’s  front. 
He  found  an  army,  about  double  his  own  in  strength,  well  posted 
behind  breastworks  with  the  timber  slashed  in  front,  so  that  troops, 
in  trying  to  pass  through,  must  be  detained  so  long  that  death  would 
be  almost  certain.  It  was  apparent  that  an  attempt  on  Hooker’s 
front  was  out  of  the  question.  Lee  suggested  to  Stuart  that  a  weak 
place  might  be  found  on  Hooker’s  right,  and  asked  him  to  make  an 
examination.  Stuart  was  promptly  off,  and  when  he  returned  the 
next  morning  he  found  Lee  and  Jackson  already  up  and,  in  the  dim 
twilight,  sitting  beside  the  plank  road  on  some  cracker  boxes,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  situation.  Stuart  reported  that  Hooker’s  right  was 
entirely  unprotected  and  could  be  easily  approached.  Jackson  at 
once  asked  to  be  permitted  to  take  his  corps  and  make  a  detour  so  as 
to  fall  upon  that  end  of  the  Union  line.  This  was  a  startling  proposi¬ 
tion.  Jackson’s  corps  was  two-thirds  of  Lee’s  whole  infantry  force. 
If  Jackson  was  gone  and  Hooker  should  suddenly  assume  the  offensive, 
McLaws  and  Anderson  could  not  withstand  him.  In  that  event 
Hooker  would  be  between  them,  and  their  only  hope  would  be  in 
retreat,  Jackson  along  the  Orange  and  Alexandria,  and  Lee,  with 
Anderson’s  and  McLaws’  divisions,  along  the  Richmond  and  Potomac 
Railroad,  to  form  a  junction  somewhere  about  Gordonsville.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  Jackson  might  succeed,  by  this  plan,  in  breaking 
up  Hooker’s  line  and  defeating  him  and  thus  compel  a  retreat.  This 
would  be  worth  aU  the  risk.  They  must  move.  To  stand  still  and 
do  nothing  meant  that  they  would  ultimately  be  compelled  to  retreat. 
Reasoning  thus,  Lee  gave  his  consent  and  Jackson  started. 

His  line  of  march  was  circuitous,  following  some  byroads  leading 
around  the  Union  position  and  six  or  eight  miles  away.  This  route 
left  an  interior  line  of  roads,  by  which  Stuart’s  cavalry  was  sent  so  as 
to  ward  off  any  attempt  to  watch  or  prevent  Jackson’s  movement. 
But  notwithstanding  every  precaution  of  this  kind,  Jackson’s  ammuni¬ 
tion  train,  while  passing  the  top  of  a  bare  hill  a  mile  away,  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  brigade  of  Sickles’  corps  that  had  been  thrust  out  between 
Howard  and  Slocum  in  a  position  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  line. 
The  movement  was  at  once  reported  to  Hooker,  and  the  train  was 
shelled  and  driven  off  the  road  that  Jackson  had  followed  on  to  another 
more  retired.  Sickles  also  obtained  Hooker’s  consent  to  follow  and 
harass  the  movement.  He  started  with  a  division,  supported  both 
on  the  right  and  left  by  some  other  forces,  so  as  to  ward  off  a  flank 
attack,  if  Jackson  should  turn  on  him.  The  train  was  followed  to  a 
bridge  crossing  Lewis’  Run  near  an  old  furnace.  Here  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  rear  guard.  It  was  warded  off  till  the^ train  had  passed 
the  bridge,  but  in  the  end  a  Georgia  regiment  was  captured.  And 
farther  pursuit  was  arrested  by  a  brigade  of  Anderson’s  division  sent 
out  by  Lee  for  this  purpose. 
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After  a  long  and  fatiguing  march  of  more  than  twenty  miles 
Jackson  reached,  at  4  p.m.,  the  old  turnpike  at  Wilderness  Church, 
three  miles  west  of  Chancellorsville.  This  was  the  road  along  which, 
but  farther  east,  lay  Hooker's  line.  As  the  different  divisions  arrived 
they  were  placed  in  position  at  right  angles  to  the  turnpike — Rodes' 
in  front,  then  Colston’s,  with  A.  P.  Hill’s  in  the  third  line.  Thus 
Jackson  was  in  position  to  sweep  down  on  the  end  of  the  Union  line 
and  overwhelm  it. 

Hooker  had  made  almost  no  preparation  against  such  a  move¬ 
ment.  The  evening  before  it  was  discovered  that  the  Confederates 
were  making  the  reconnaissance  on  the  west  flank.  And  one  of 
Howard’s  brigade  commanders  was  sent  out  with  a  battalion  to  drive 
them  back.  The  next  morning  the  same  officer  made  frequent 
reconnaissances.  And  infantry  scouts  and  cavalry  patrols  were 
pushed  out  along  roads  to  the  south-west.  The  unvarying  report 
was  that  the  enemy  was  crossing  the  plank  road  and  moving  towards 
Culpeper.  The  plank  road  was  a  highway  that  left  the  old  turnpike 
near  Dowdall’s  Tavern  and,  where  this  crossing  was  made,  was  two 
miles  south  of  the  turnpike.  This  was  information  of  the  movement 
of  Jackson,  and  it  was  communicated  to  Hooker.  Stfll  he  seems  to 
have  believed  that  Lee  was  retreating.  It  is  always  easy  to  believe 
what  we  wish.  But  the  previous  experience  of  the  Union  army 
with  just  such  turning  movements,  at  Cedar  Mountain,  at  Manassas, 
and  still  again  at  Chantilly,  should  have  warned  Hooker  against  such 
a  conclusion. 

However,  Hooker  did  write  Howard  that  morning  that  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  troops  on  the  west  end  had  been  made  with  a  view  to 
a  front  attack,  and  that  he  wished  him  to  examine  the  ground  and 
determine  upon  the  position  he  would  take  to  meet  an  attack  on  his 
flank  and  suggested  that  he  keep  some  reserves  to  meet  such  a  con¬ 
tingency.  Facing  west  there  were,  as  we  have  said,  no  artificial 
defences  of  importance.  And  on  that  flank  there  was  ^so  a  scarcity 

favourably  posted.  Hooker 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  Lee  was  moving  on 
the  Umon  right  and  that  pickets  for  purposes  of  observation  should 
be  pushed  out  as  far  as  they  safely  could  be,  so  as  to  obtain  timely 
information  if  his  surmise  should  prove  true.  Here  was  information 
conceded  but  practically  no  preparation.  And  as  late  as  four  o’clock 
that  tateful  afternoon  Hooker  ordered  Howard  to  send  a  brigade  to 
support  Sickles  in  his  pursuit  of  Jackson’s  train.  And  this  brigade  was 
sent  without  a  protest.  So  that  both  Hooker  and  Howard  were 
actually  depleting  the  force  on  this  flank  within  two  hours  of  the  time 
that  Jackson  made  the  assault. 

At  six  o  clock  Jackson  ordered  the  advance.  Howard’s  troops,  of 
course,  were  taken  by  surprise  and,  after  a  brief  resistance,  fled 
Indeed’  there  was  nothing  else  they  could  do.  They  must  either  flee 
or  be  killed.  When  an  attack  is  made  upon  a  flank  it  presents  the 
situation  at  best  of  a  few  men  on  that  end  of  the  line  standing  up 
against  an  army  bearing  down  upon  them.  If  those  in  their  own  line 
wheel  about  to  shoot  they  find  their  own  comrades  in  range  of  their 
guns.  If  the  attack  is  made  suddenly  and  pushed  vigorously,  as  it 
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was  here,  no  time  is  given  for  a  line  to  change  front  so  as  to  face  at 
right  angles  to  its  original  position.  Such  a  change  in  a  long  line 
must  necessarily,  from  the  distance  to  be  travelled,  be  the  work  of 
hours,  while  here  not  even  minutes  were  given. 

When  the  firing  was  heard  Howard  was  at  his  headquarters  at 
Dowdall’s  Tavern  talking  to  General  Carl  Schurz,  one  of  his  division 
commanders.  Schurz  left  at  once  to  take  command  of  his  part  of 
the  line,  and  Howard  followed.  When  they  reached  the  line  they 
found  that  the  Confederates  were  enveloping  the  right  and  that 
General  Devens’  division  on  the  end  was  already  giving  way. 
Schurz’s  was  the  prolongation  of  his  line  and  had  become  involved. 
Howard  endeavoured  to  change  the  front  of  his  deployed  regiments 
and  the  position  of  his  artillery,  so  as  to  confront  the  Confederates, 
and  form  a  new  line  with  some  reserve  regiments  near  a  church  a. 
short  distance  in  advance  of  Howard’s  headquarters.  But  by  this 
time  the  whole  line  along  the  old  turnpike  back  to  the  road  forks  had 
given  way.  All  was  in  rout  and  confusion. 

Rodes  had  pushed  forward  with  great  vigour,  followed  closely  by 
Jackson’s  second  and  third  lines.  Position  after  position  was  carried 
and  guns  were  captured.  Every  effort  to  rally  Howard’s  troops  was 
defeated  by  the  tempestuous  rush  of  the  Confederates.  In  the  ardour 
of  the  pursuit  through  the  tangled  woods  the  first  and  second  of 
Jackson’s  lines  became  mingled  and  moved  together  as  one.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  Howard  to  stop  them  at  a  short  line  of  breast¬ 
works  that  had  been  thrown  across  the  road  at  the  forks.  Here  a 
Union  brigade  had  faced  about  and,  lying  on  the  side  of  the  rifle-pit 
embankment,  held  on  with  praiseworthy  firmness.  At  the  south 
end  of  the  work  two  brigades  had  moved  gradually  back  to  it,  and  on 
the  north  end  a  fire  was  kept  up  ;  but  the  centre  near  the  forks,  where 
the  pressure  was  greatest,  soon  fell  into  a  blind  panic.  The  troops 
of  Rodes  and  Colston  dashed  over  the  entrenchment  together.  And 
then  the  flank  gave  way  and  the  flight  and  pursuit  continued. 
Jackson’s  advance  was  only  arrested  by  the  abatis  in  front  of  the  line 
of  works  near  Hooker’s  central  position  at  Chancellors ville. 

Here  Jackson  met  his  first  real  check.  General  Pleasonton  had 
been  with  Sickles  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  train.  But  finding 
he  could  follow  it  no  farther,  after  a  consultation  with  Sickles,  he 
started  to  return  to  his  previous  position.  This  was  on  a  plateau 
known  as  Fairview,  where  a  clearing  had  been  made  and  a  cemetery 
established.  It  was  at  the  side  of  the  road  by  which  Jackson  was 
advancing.  While  returning,  Pleasonton  heard  heavy  firing  and  the 
familiar  ‘  yeU  ’  of  the  Confederates  in  the  direction  of  Wilderness 
Church.  Just  then  an  aide  of  General  Warren,  of  Hooker’s  staff, 
rode  up  to  say  that  the  Eleventh  Corps  was  falling  back  rapidly  and 
that  a  regiment  of  cavalry  was  needed  to  check  the  movement.  _  This 
meant  the  sacrifice  of  whatever  command  was  chosen.  Turning  to 
Major  Peter  Keenan,  of  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  Pleasonton 
directed  him  to  charge  the  Confederates.  Keenan  knew  too  well 
what  it  meant  to  charge  10,000  men,  now  in  a  victorious  advance, 
with  his  400.  But  when  the  order  was  given  a  smile  lit  up  his  face, 
as  if  to  show  that  he  realised  what  was  asked.  And  then  he  answered 
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slowly,  ‘  General,  I  will  do  it.’  And  a  moment  later  he  was  off  with 
his  men  at  a  gallop.  Forward  they  went,  and  met  the  head  of  the 
advancing  column,  with  energy  and  confidence  enough  to  compensate 
for  their  lack  of  numbers.  The  conflict  was  short.  The  devoted 
400  were  literally  impaled  on  the  bayonets  of  their  enemies.  And 
among  the  killed  was  their  heroic  major.  Thus  at  thirty-four  years 
of  age  he  had  willingly  sacrificed  his  life.  And  it  was  a  sacrifice  worthy 
to  be  classed  with  the  best  illustrations  of  heroism  in  the  world’s 
history.  His  whole  400  had  shown  the  same  courage.  They  had 
made  their  way,  amid  a  cloud  of  fleeing  fugitives,  to  the  head  of  this 
exultant  column,  and  met  it  with  steady  resistance.  And  while 
others  found  safety,  under  their  protection,  in  flight,  they  offered 
their  lives  to  save  the  army. 

And  this  object  was  accomplished.  Pleasonton  had  gained  some 
fifteen  minutes.  And  that  was  time  enough.  It  enabled  him  to  bring 
two  batteries  into  position  and  detail  some  cavalry  to  stop  runaways 
and  secure  more  guns  from  the  retreat.  Every  moment  was  invalu¬ 
able.  Before  Jackson’s  column  showed  itself  he  succeeded  in  getting 
twenty-two  pieces  of  artillery  into  position,  double-shotted  with 
canister  and  bearing  in  the  direction  of  the  advancing  Confederates. 
To  support  this  artillery  he  had  two  small  squadrons  of  cavalry 
ready  to  charge  Upon  any  attempt  to  take  the  guns.  His  disposi¬ 
tions  were  made  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the 
cannoneers  were  interfered  with :  carriages,  wagons,  horses  without 
riders,  and  panic-stricken  infantry  rushed  through  and  among  the 
batteries,  overturning  guns  and  limbers,  smashing  caissons  and 
trampling  the  horse-holders.  While  one  section  was  being  brought 
into  position  a  caisson  without  drivers  came  tearing  through,  upsetting 
one  of  his  pieces,  seriously  injuring  one  of  his  drivers,  carrying  away 
both  detachments  of  his  horses  and  breaking  a  caisson  so  badly  as 
to  necessitate  its  being  left  on  the  field. 

The  Confederates  soon  emerged  from  the  timber  bearing,  as  they 
sornetimes  did,  to  gain  a  nearer  approach  without  recognition,  a 
Union  flag.  But  Pleasonton  was  not  deceived.  And  when  they 
dropped  this  and  raised  eight  or  ten  of  their  own  flags,  opening  with 
musketry,  he  gave  the  command.  And  the  twenty-two  pieces,  loaded 
with  canister,  emptied  in  their  faces,  at  less  than  three  hundred  yards, 
staggered  the  heads  of  the  columns,  and  threw  them  back  into  the  woods. 
Here  they  opened  a  vigorous  fire  of  musketry,  with  an  occasional 
cannon.  But  as  constantly  as  they  strove  to  advance,  they  were 
swept  back  by  his  guns,  supported  now  by  a  division  of  Sickles’  which 
had  been  held  here  in  reserve.  Here  the  struggle  continued  for  nearly 
an  hour.  They  attempted  to  surround  the  Union  position.  But  this 
attempt  was  checked.  And,  darkness  now  coming  on,  they  withdrew. 

But  Jackson  had  by  no  means  abandoned  his  movement.  Rodes 
a.nd  Colston  s  troops  having  become  confused,  he  ordered  A.  P.  Hill's 
line  to  the  front  so  as  to  retire  the  others  and  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  re-forrn.  While  this  change  was  taking  place  Jackson  him¬ 
self  rode  with  his  staff  and  escort  to  the  front  to  examine  the  Union 
position,  directing  his  skirmishers  to  withhold  their  fire  unless  they 
saw  Union  cavalry  approaching.  As  he  proceeded,  his  zeal  carried 
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him  beyond  his  own  line  and  so  near  the  Federal  that  he  was  exposed 
to  a  close  and  dangerous  fire  from  their  sharpshooters.  One  of  his 
staff,  seeing  his  danger,  suggested  ‘  General,  don’t  you  think  this  is 
the  wrong  place  for  you  ?  ’  To  which  he  replied  quickly,  ‘  The  danger 
is  all  over  ;  the  enemy  is  routed.  Go  back  and  teU  A.  P.  Hill  to  press 
right  on  !  ’  Then,  turning,  he  also  started  back  on  a  trot.  As  they 
passed  down  the  road,  still  at  a  trot,  in  the  darkness,  for  it  was  now 
about  nine  o’clock,  the  little  body  of  horsemen  was  mistaken  by 
Hill’s  skirmishers,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  Rodes’  and  Colston’s, 
for  Union  cavalry  charging,  and,  from  the  right  and  left,  they  fired  a 
sudden  volley  into  them,  k^illing  some  and  wounding  others.  Jackson 
received  three  balls,  one  in  his  left  arm  two  inches  below  the  shoulder, 
severing  the  artery  ;  another  through  the  same  arm  between  the  elbow 
and  wrist,  coming  out  in  the  palm  of  his  hand ;  a  third  through  the 
palm  of  his  right  hand,  breaking  two  of  the  bones.  His  horse  reared 
and,  wheeling  quickly,  started  back  towards  the  Union  line.  But 
Jackson  managed  to  keep  his  seat  and  regain  control,  turning  him 
back  towards  their  own  line.  But  in  doing  this  he  was  dashed  against 
a  tree  and  again  almost  thrown  from  his  saddle.  At  last  he  was  lifted 
from  his  horse  and  placed  on  a  litter.  He  remarked  as  it  was  done, 
‘  All  my  wounds  are  by  my  own  men.’  But  as  he  was  being  borne 
away  one  of  the  litter  bearers  was  killed  by  a  volley  from  a  Union 
squad  that  had  advanced  and  returned  that  fired  at  Jackson.  He  fell 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  other  three,  receiving  a  severe  jolt  that 
increased  the  injury  of  his  arm  and  added  another  to  his  side.  Before 
he  could  be  taken  up  the  Federals  charged  and  went  over  his  prostrate 
body.  But  they  were,  in  turn,  driven  back  and,  though  some  minutes 
had  elapsed,  Jackson  was  again  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  rear,  and 
then  on  to  Wildemess  Tavern,  ten  miles  away. 

The  command  now  devolved  on  General  Hill.  He  again  advanced 
against  the  position  held  by  Pleasonton,  but  met  a  terrible  fire  of 
artillery.  The  division  recoiled,  and  Hill  himself  was  wounded.  At 
Jackson’s  suggestion  General  Stuart  was  sent  for  to  take  command. 
After  screening  the  Confederate  movement  all  day,  both  on  the  march 
and  after  a  position  was  reached,  when  Howard  was  driven  into 
retreat,  there  seemed  nothing  else  for  Stuart  to  do.  And  he  proposed 
to  take  his  men  and  hold  Ely’s  ford,  by  which  Hooker  had  advanced 
and  which  it  was  expected  would  be  his  line  of  retreat.  The  suggestion 
was  approved,  and  Stuart  had  already  gained  the  heights  overlooking 
the  ford  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  request  for  him  to  take  the 
command.  He  rode  hastily  back.  But  it  was  five  miles.  It  was 
ten  o’clock  at  night  before  he  reached  the  field,  and  Jackson  was  gone. 
His  fall  by  the  fire  of  his  own  men,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  loved,  had 
caused  much  confusion.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  thought 
that  an  attempt  to  advance  would  be  hazardous.  Stuart  decided  to 
wait  for  daylight,  and  in  the  meantime  restore  order  among  the  troops 
and  be  prepared  for  an  attack  at  dawn. 

When  the  sun  lifted  the  mist  the  next  morning  Stuart  saw  an 
eminence  on  his  extreme  right,  known  as  Hazel  Grove,  which  afforded 
a  fine  position  for  concentrating  artillery.  Here  he  ordered  thirty 
pieces  to  be  placed.  The  result  was  quickly  seen,  for  it  gave  an 
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enfilading  fire  on  the  line  facing  Anderson.  As  the  M^orks  in  front  of 
Stuart  were  also  stormed  at  the  same  time,  Hooker’s  whole  line  was 
driven  into  retreat.  The  south  front  of  his  position  facing  Anderson 
and  McLaws  had  been  kept  occupied  by  Lee  all  the  day  previous, 
to  withdraw  attention  from  Jackson.  While  the  cannonade  here 
kept  up  did  little  damage,  it  succeeded  in  holding  Hooker’s  attention 
there  till  the  storm  had  broken  on  Howard. 

To  add  to  his  other  troubles  now,  while  Hooker  stood  leaning 
against  one  of  the  columns  of  the  front  portico  of  the  Chancellor 
house,  watching  the  effect  of  Stuart’s  guns  on  Hazel  Hill,  the  piUar 
was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball  and  shattered.  Hooker  was  stunned 
and  knocked  prostrate.  For  some  minutes  he  was  unconscious. 
And  thus  the  army  was  deprived  of  a  head  at  this  critical  time  of  the 
battle.  During  the  rest  of  that  day  he  was  hardly  fit  for  the  command, 
owing  to  paroxysms  of  pain  fiom  which  he  suffered.  General  Couch, 
who  was  next  in  rank  and  might  at  first  have  assumed  command, 
hesitated,  momentarily  expecting  Hooker’s  recovery.  At  best  it  was 
a  delicate  position,  for  if  Couch  gave  orders  then  that  might,  if 
vigorously  carried  out  have  been  successful,  if  revoked  they  might 
have  involved  both  him  and  the  army  in  disaster.  Hooker,  after  his 
partial  recovery,  did  not  voluntarily  relinquish  the  command.  And, 
of  course.  Couch  could  not  assume  it  then. 

As  Hooker  fell  back,  Anderson  and  Stuart  both  advancing  and  at 
right  angles,  their  lines  converged  and  a  junction  was  formed  on  the 
central  position  at  ChanceUorsville.  The  whole  Confederate  line,  thus 
united,  then  pressed  forward,  and  Hooker  was  compelled  to  abandon 
all  his  fortified  positions  and  take  up  a  new  line  nearer  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock.  This  was  along  the  Ely’s  Ford  and  Mineral  Springs  roads, 
protected  on  one  front  by  Hunting  Creek  and  on  the  other  by  Mineral 
Spring  Run.  The  two  roads  united  at  a  point  a  mile  north  of 
ChanceUorsville.  As  the  two  fronts  were  thus  brought  together,  it 
gave  the  new  position  the  form  of  a  right  angle. 

Here  the  battle  of  ChanceUorsville  properly  ends.  It  was  an 
unqualified  triumph  of  Jackson’s  strategy  united  with  the  celerity 
and  force  of  his  movements.  The  whole  reminds  one  of  the  battles 
of  Napoleon.  The  movement  struck  Howard’s  flank  with  the  force 
of  a  tornado,  and  enveloped  and  doubled  the  Union  line  back  on  itself 
till  the  column  fell,  at  last,  in  an  indiscriminate  ruin.  Only  one 
mistake  is  chargeable  to  Jackson,  and  this  was  the  indiscreet  exposure 
of  himself  which  ended  so  disastrously. 

After  his  removal  to  Wilderness  Tavern,  General  Lee  fearing  that 
a  division  of  Stoneman’s  cavalry  lurking  about  Ely’s  ford  might 
make  a  dash  and  capture  him,  he  was  taken  to  Guiney’s  Station,  on 
the  Richmond  and  Potomac  Railroad.  This  was  five  miles  farther 
away.  It  was  a  small  negro  village,  on  a  barren,  treeless  ridge  almost 
devoid  of  verdure,  with  not  one  good  house  in  it.  Its  sole  redeeming 
features  were  its  security  and  its  quiet.  Here  Jackson  lingered  for 
eight  days.  At  first  there  were  hopes  ;  and  then  Lee  wrote  cheeringly, 
adding,  ‘  While  you  have  lost  your  left  arm,  I  have  lost  my  right.’ 
But  a  turn  for  the  worse  came  and  he  sank  rapidly.  The  loss  of  blood 
from  the  ruptured  artery,  attended  by  the  painful  circumstances 
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that  prevented  seasonable  surgical  assistance,  placed  him  beyond 
recovery.  The  location  was  not  favourable.  He  missed  the  trees 
and  the  green  fields  of  his  old  home.  In  his  delirium  he  whispered, 
with,  perhaps,  mingled  thoughts  of  life  and  death  chasing  through 
his  fevered  brain,  ‘  Let  us  cross  over  the  river  and  rest  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees  on  the  other  side.’  And  rest  came.  On  May  10  he 
died.  And  what  was  mortal  was  carried  to  his  old  home  for  burial. 
His  fame  still  lives.  His  remains  rest  at  Lexington,  Va.,  between 
those  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  a  little  cemetery  crowning  a  hill-fop 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Here  he  had  lived  and  taught,  and 
here  he  had  spent  the  happy,  quiet  years  of  his  home  life.  His  grave 
is  marked  by  a  granite  pedestal  surmounted  by  a  bronze  life-sized 
statue  representing  him  in  action.  A  short  half-mile  away,  in  the 
chapel  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  lie  the  remains  of  his 
great  comrade-in-arms.  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  after  the  war 
became  the  President  of  this  institution  and  continued  so  until  his 
death.  Thus  in  this  quaint  little  college  town,  in  the  fertile  Valley  of 
Virginia,  nestling  among  the  mountains,  far  away  from  the  busy 
world’s  strife  and  contentions,  rest  the  remains  of  these  two  great 
chieftains  of  the  Confederacy. 

Jackson,  the  son  of  an  attorney,  was  born  in  1824  at  Clarksburg, 
in  Harrison  County,  Va.,  now  West  Virginia.  This  village,  though 
a  county  seat,  was  then  small.  It  is  situated  about  midway  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Ohio  River,  in  a  hill-country,  of  fertile  farms. 
The  house  in  which  he  was  born  was  a  modest  one-story  brick,  with 
its  gable  towards  the  street  and  the  entrance  over  a  porch  at  the  side. 
It  stood  nearly  opposite  the  court-house.  But  it  has  since  been 
removed  to  give  place  to  a  substantial  business  block.  The  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  of  rugged  character,  and  a  tablet  in  the  central 
hall  of  the  court-house  now  records  that  on  this  spot,  on  April  22, 
1861,  a  meeting  was  held  to  take  into  consideration  the  duty  of  the 
people  in  the  crisis  that  was  then  upon  them,  that  as  a  result  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  eleven  was  appointed  to  meet  in  convention  delegates  from 
the  adjoining  counties  at  Wheeling,  and  that  this  was  the  initial 
movement  that  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  state  of  West  Virginia. 
John  S.  Carlile  headed  the  committee,  and  he,  with  four  of  the  others, 
were  members  of  the  local  bar.  They  were  all  men  of  mark,  and  the 
fact  that  nearly  half  the  committee  were  lawyers  shows  the  estimation 
in  which  the  bar,  of  which  J  ackson’s  father  was  a  member,  was  held  by 
their  feUow-citizens. 

The  father  gave  promise  of  becoming  an  able  lawyer,  but  died 
young  ;  and  the  mother,  a  woman  of  strong  religious  character,  soon 
followed.  The  child  was  only  eight  years  of  age  when  he  went  to 
live  with  an  uncle,  brother  of  his  father,  who  was  a  substantial  farmer 
and  miller  living  in  the  same  county.  Though  not  an  office-holder, 
this  uncle  was  a  man  of  influence  and,  in  a  manner,  dominated  the 
affairs  of  his  neighbourhood.  So  that  the  surroundings  of  Jackson’s 
childhood  were  good.  Here  the  boy  lived  and  learned  and  developed 
some  early  ambitions.  He  was  a  stirring  lad,  impatient  of  restraint, 
repeatedly  ran  away  from  home,  but  was  withal  of  a  strong  religious 
turn.  Before  he  reached  his  majority  he  became  constable  of  his 
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township,  and  later  he  secured  an  appointment  to  West  Point.  Both 
probably  came  through  the  influence  of  this  uncle.  He  graduated 
at  the  Military  Academy  in  1846,  entered  the  army,  served  in  the 
Mexican  War,  then  resigned  and  became  a  professor  in  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  at  Lexington,  where  he  remained  tiU  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War.  He  then  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  a  colonel 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  leaving  a  reputation  in  the 
South  second  only  to  Lee’s. 

When  the  latter  wrote  that  this  loss  had  been  to  him  as  of  his 
right  arm,  he  more  nearly  expressed  the  fact  than  he  probably  realised. 
Once  gone,  Lee  never  found  another  who  could  take  Jackson’s  place. 
And  the  opinion  has  been  freely  ventured  that  all  Lee  gained  by  the 
great  victory  of  Chancellorsville  was  more  than  offset  by  the  loss  of 
this  one  man.  Whatever  Jackson  was  given  to  do,  he  did  with  his 
might.  He  was  prompt  in  executing  orders,  careful  of  the  lives  of 
his  men,  and  could  hurl  them  upon  an  adversary  with  the  rapidity 
and  force  of  a  thunder-bolt.  In  his  methods  of  fighting  he  re.sembled 
Napoleon.  But  in  religious  enthusiasm  he  had  the  elements  of  a 
Cromwell.  He  asked  the  divine  blessing  on  every  movement,  gave 
God  thanks  for  his  victories,  and  constantly  recognised  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  his  reports.  At  Lexington  he  filled  the  office  of  deacon 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  taught  a  class  of  coloured  children 
in  a  Sabbath  school.  He  was  ordinarily  retiring  and  reticent.  But 
in  the  society  of  older  persons,  especially  old  ladies,  he  delighted  to 
talk  on  biblical  subjects  and  would  spend  hours  in  this  way. 

While  he  was  a  hard  fighter,  he  was  never  deceived  into  believing 
that  his  men  had  any  miraculous  power  that  gave  them,  man  for  man, 
a  superiority  over  others.  He  made  the  most  careful  investigation 
of  the  strength  of  his  adversary  and  realised  that  the  chance  of  victory 
lay  with  the  heavier  column.  It  might  be  that  the  weight  was  applied 
to  a  chosen  point  of  attack  instead  of  to  a  whole  front,  or  to  an  unpro¬ 
tected  flank,  or  to  catch  an  enemy  in  detachments  and  defeat  each 
separately.  But  after  all  it  was  on  the  weight  of  numbers,  applied  to  the 
point  opposed,  that  he  relied  to  bring  the  victory.  In  the  execution  of 
any  movement  he  was  wonderfully  resourceful  and  tireless.  It  was 
said  that  he  wore  out  his  men  by  hard  marching.  But  they  loved 
him  and  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his  judgment,  and  were  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  that  he  thought  necessary.  He  had  the  ability  to 
inspire  enthusiasm.  Whenever  he  appeared  the  men  cheered.  And 
those  who  heard,  but  could  not  see,  would  remark,  ‘  There  goes 
Jackson  or  a  rabbit.’  For  that  harmless  animal,  if  one  appeared 
within  the  lines,  aroused  a  vein  of  hilarious  excitement  that  usually 
ended  in  a  hurrah  and  a  chase.  Jackson  alone  equalled  the  rabbit 
in  ability  to  create  a  sensation.  He  was  universally  beloved.  And 
when  he  was  shot  there  could  have  been  no  finer  tribute  to  his  char¬ 
acter  that  that  his  troops,  though  engaged  in  a  victorious  assault, 
were  unfitted  for  any  further  duty  that  day. 

Lee  was  preparing  to  follow  up  the  victory  at  Chancellorsville  by 
pursuing  Hooker,  when  he  was  arrested  by  news  from  Fredericksburg. 
Early,  who  was  left  in  command  there,  had  been  sent  instructions 
that,  if  the  force  confronting  him  withdrew  and  moved  up  the  river. 
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he  was  to  join  the  main  army  with  so  much  of  his  command  as  could 
be  spared  from  the  defence  of  his  line.  But,  by  some  mistake  of  the 
officer  conveying  this  order.  Early  was  directed  unconditionally  to  join 
the  army.  And  leaving  only  one  brigade  and  a  regiment,  with  a  part 
of  the  artillery,  at  Fredericksburg,  he  moved  with  the  rest  of  his 
division  toward  Chancellorsville.  As  soon  as  his  withdrawal  was 
known,  Sedgwick  made  a  demonstration  against  the  right  of  the 
force  thus  left  behind  in  the  trenches,  and  then  fell  with  redoubled 
force  on  the  left  and  at  the  same  time  advanced  against  Marye’s  Hill. 
Two  assaults  were  repulsed,  and  then  followed  a  flag  of  truce  to  obtain 
permission  to  provide  for  the  wounded.  Immediately  upon  the  return 
of  the  flag,  the  three  lines  advanced  together.  They  were  repulsed 
on  the  right  and  left,  but  the  force  in  the  centre  holding  Marye’s  Hill, 
being  small,  owing  to  withdrawals  to  support  other  parts  of  the  line, 
was  overpowered  and  captured.  And  the  hill  was  taken.  And  thus 
fell  the  position  on  which  Burnside  had  thrown  away  so  many  of  his 
men. 

The  forces  on  the  two  ends  of  the  line  withdrew  and  joined  Early, 
now  six  miles  in  the  rear,  near  Salem  Church,  on  the  plank  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  Chancellorsville.  Sedgwick  pursued  them.  And  news  of  these 
events  now  reaching  Lee,  McLaws  and  Anderson,  instead  of  being 
sent  in  pursuit  of  Hooker,  were  ordered  to  the  relief  of  Early.  Here 
their  combined  forces  were  attacked  by  Sedgwick  on  the  day  succeeding 
the  retreat  of  Hooker  from  Chancellorsville.  Sedgwick  was  repulsed 
and  driven  back.  But  having  taken  a  position  on  a  range  of  hills 
behind  a  branch  of  Hazel  Run,  and  darkness  coming  on,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  dislodge  him.  The  Confederates  who  had  pursued 
returned  to  Salem  Church. 

Sedgwick  now  seeing  himself,  separated  as  he  was  from  the  rest  of 
the  army,  threatened  with  being  surrounded  and  captured  by  the 
superior  forces  of  Lee,  asked  leave  of  Hooker  to  retire.  He  feared  to 
risk  another  battle,  and  he  now  had  information  that  the  force  in  his 
front  had  been  increased.  The  leave  was  granted,  and  he  retreated 
that  night,  crossmg  the  river  at  Scott’s  ford.  The  same  night 
Hooker  withdrew  his  other  forces  by  the  U.S.  ford.  And  thus  all 
were  once  more,  on  May  6,  established  in  their  old  camp  at  Falmouth, 
except  the  cavalry,  which  had  been  sent  out  under  Stoneman.  This 
had  done  little  damage.  It  had  cut  the  railroad  in  Lee’s  rear,  but  the 
damage  done  was  so  slight  that  it  was  quickly  repaired.  Hooker, 
in  the  meantime,  having  become  dissatisfied  with  Stoneman,  had 
relieved  him  and  appointed  Pleasonton  to  the  command.  The  main 
force  returned  to  camp  on  the  8th.  Thus  Lee  was  left  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  field  west  of  the  Rappahannock. 

Hooker  lost  in  this  campaign  17,197 ;  Lee,  13,019.  Each  total 
includes  the  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Hooker’s  loss  feU  mostly 
on  Sickles’  and  Sedgwick’s  corps ;  Lee’s  mostly  on  Jackson’s.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  two  of  Hooker’s  best  corps  suffered  almost  no 
loss  :  Reynolds’  292,  and  Meade’s  699.  The  explanation  is  simple  ; 
Hooker  had  not  put  them  into  the  fight.  This  was  one  of  his  mistakes. 
If  he  had,  they  might  have  influenced  differently  the  result.  Lincoln 
seems  to  have  apprehended  such  a  mistake  and  cautioned  both  Hooker 
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and  Couch,  his  second-in-command,  against  it.  There  had  been 
regrettable  instances  of  it  in  the  careers  of  both  McClellan  and  Burnside. 
But  the  caution  availed  nothing.  By  way  of  apology,  it  is  said  that 
Hooker  was  reserving  these  corps  for  an  emergency.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  see  when  a  greater  emergency  could  have  arisen  than  when  Stuart 
was  taking  possession  of  Hazel  Grove  and  gaining  a  position  from 
which  he  could  enfilade  Hooker’s  line  and  Lee  was  crowding  him  on 
every  side  and  driving  him  from  his  last  trench. 


CHx\PTER  XLV 


The  Battle  of  Gettysburg — Hooker  resigns — Meade  succeeds  him  in 
Command — After  a  Three  Days’  Battle,  Lee  defeated — Retires — 
Meade  cautiously  follows  him  to  the  Potomac. 

With  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  the  Confederacy  reached  the 
highest  degree  of  prosperity  that  it  ever  attained.  Before  that,  there 
had  been  the  gathering  of  arms  and  the  preparation  for  a  conflict, 
of  which  few  could  predict  the  issue.  Then  came  the  wild  success  of 
Bull  Run,  which  the  South  hardly  knew  whether  to  attribute  to 
prowess  or  happy  accident.  But  when  McClellan  was  driven  in- 
gloriously  from  the  Peninsula,  and  then  followed  the  victories  of 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  one  in  a  defensive  and  the  other 
in  an  offensive  battle,  the  South  was  persuaded  that  her  soldiers 
really  were  superior,  and  that  her  commanders  actually  understood 
the  art  of  war  better  than  those  of  the  North.  Then  the  chorus  of 
‘  On  to  Washington  !  ’  resounded  from  every  platform,  and  was  read 
in  the  headlines  of  every  newspaper  in  the  South.  It  was  even  more 
than  an  offset  to  the  tune  of  ‘  On  to  Richmond  !  ’  of  the  North.  It 
was  not  to  be  wondered  that  Davis  and  his  Cabinet,  and  even  Lee, 
should  be  seduced  by  it.  For  they  had  been  primarily  instrumental 
in  producing  this  wave  of  enthusiasm.  But  it  had  acquired  such 
power  that  it  was  not  easy  to  withstand. 

Preparations  were  soon  commenced  for  a  movement  to  the  north 
that  ended  in  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg.  Lee  explains  in  his  report  the  reasons  for  this  movement. 
The  position  occupied  by  Hooker  opposite  Fredericksburg  was  such 
that  he  could  not  be  attacked  with  advantage  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  manoeuvre  him  out  of  it.  Another  purpose  was  to  free 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  the  Union  troops  that  had  been  occupying 
the  lower  part.  He  says  he  also  hoped  to  transfer  the  scene  of 
hostilities  north  of  the  Potomac.  And  he  expected  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Union  army,  which  would  be  brought  about,  would  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  telling  blow  there.  That  army  would 
in  any  event  be  compelled  to  leave  Virginia,  and  would  probably 
have  to  draw  to  its  support  troops  that  were  designed  to  operate 
elsewhere.  This  woifld  break  up  the  Union  plan  of  campaign  for  the 
summer  and  compel  Hooker  and  the  Washington  authorities  to 
occupy  their  time  in  forming  new  combinations  and  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  carrying  them  out.  •  t 

These  were  aU  valid  reasons  for  such  a  movernent.  But  Lee  con¬ 
fessed  that  they  were  not  the  only  ones.  ‘  In  addition  to  these  advan¬ 
tages,  it  was  hoped,*  he  says,  that  other  valuable  results  might  be 
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attained  by  military  success.’  Under  these  specious  terms  must  be 
understood  advantages  which  he  was  prompt  to  seize  as  he  moved 
northward :  the  confiscation  of  horses  and  cattle  and  grain  from  the 
farmers,  of  clothing  and  food-stuffs  from  the  merchants,  and  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  contributions  of  money  upon  the  towns — benefits  that  were 
actually  realised.  But  these  words  meant  still  more.  If  he  could 
capture  Harrisburg  and  then  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  would  throw 
off  the  cloak  under  which  she  was  believed  to  be  hiding.  For  the 
South  always  maintained  she  was  Southern  in  sympathy.  And  then 
the  fall  of  Washington  would  follow.  And  this  would  mean  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Confederacy.  These  formed  the  ambitious  plans  which 
were  really  behind  the  movement.  AU  knew  that  a  decisive  battle 
between  the  two  great  armies  of  the  East  was  inevitable.  If  it  resulted, 
as  Lee  hoped,  in  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Confederacy,  such  things 
as  these  would  be  legitimate  fruits  of  success.  Of  course,  they  were 
great  stakes,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  caU  forth  great 
exertions. 

The  movement  commenced  on  June  3.  On  that  day  Longstreet, 
with  two  of  his  divisions,  McLaws’  and  Hood’s,  left  Fredericksburg 
for  Culpeper,  C.H.  Jackson’s  old  corps,  now  commanded  by  EweU, 
followed  on  the  4th  and  5th.  This  left  A.  P.  Hill’s  corps  alone  to 
occupy  the  entrenchments  at  Fredericksburg.  Longstreet  and  Ewell 
reached  Culpeper  on  the  8th.  The  cavalry  under  Stuart  had  already 
been  concentrated  at  Brandy  Station  near  by.  Here  Stuart  was 
attacked  by  the  Union  cavalry  under  Pleasonton  on  the  9th, 
Pleasonton  having  been  sent  for  that  purpose  by  Hooker.  It  was  one 
of  the  hardest  fought  cavalry  engagements  of  the  war  and  continued 
from  early  in  the  morning  till  evening.  The  forces  were  about  equally 
matched,  and  the  Union  cavalry,  under  its  new  leadership,  displayed 
an  efficiency  that  was  altogether  unexpected.  Stuart’s  camp  was 
captured  and  he  was  driven  back  two  miles.  But  here  he  was  rein¬ 
forced  by  some  infantry  with  20-pounder  Parrott  guns,  and  Pleasonton 
was  compelled,  in  turn,  to  retreat  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock.  He  lost  81  killed,  403  wounded  and  382  captured.  Stuart 
reported  his  loss  at  51  killed,  250  wounded  and  132  missing.  Among 
his  wounded  was  Brigadier-General  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  a  son  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  commander.  As  young  Lee  was  soon  after  captured  in  the 
house  to  which  he  was  carried,  this  occasioned  the  relinquishment  of 
his  command  during  the  whole  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign.  Two  of 
Stuart’s  colonels  were  killed  and  three  others  were  seriously  wounded. 
Such  a  loss  of  experienced  officers,  coming  at  this  time,  was  a  serious 
one  to  Stuart.  As  it  was  reported  that  he  was  to  start  that  night 
or  the  next  day  for  the  raid  into  Maryland,  Pleasonton  congratulated 
himself  that  he  had  defeated  this  plan.  But  this  was  not  true. 

The  day  after  Stuart’s  fight,  Ewell  left  Culpeper  to  take  the  advance 
in  the  invasion  of  the  North.  On  the  point  of  starting,  Lee  seemed  to 
have  a  foreboding  that  all  might  not  be  well.  His  thoughtful  mind 
cautioned  him  that  their  present  prosperity  might  prove  delusive. 
And  that  same  day,  June  10,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  President  Davis, 
calling  the  latter’s  attention  to  the  course  pursued  by  some  writers 
and  speakers  in  the  South  calculated  to  discourage  demonstrations 
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of  a  desire  for  peace  in  the  North.  After  reminding  him  of  the 
superiority  in  numbers  and  resources,  and  all  the  means  and  appliances 
for  carrying  on  a  war  held  by  the  North,  Lee  added  :  ‘  While  making 
the  most  we  can  of  the  means  of  resistance  we  possess,  and  gratefully 
accepting  the  measure  of  success  with  which  God  has  blessed  our 
efforts,  as  an  earnest  of  His  approval  and  favour,  it  is  nevertheless 
the  part  of  wisdom  carefully  to  measure  and  husband  our  strength, 
and  not  to  expect  from  it  more  than,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs, 
it  is  capable  of  accomplishing.  We  should  not,  therefore,  conceal 
from  ourselves  that  our  resources  in  men  are  constantly  diminishing, 
and  the  disproportion  in  this  respect  between  us  and  our  enemies,  if 
they  continue  united  in  their  efforts  to  subjugate  us,  is  steadily 
augmenting.  The  decrease  of  the  aggregate  of  this  army,  as  disclosed 
by  the  returns,  affords  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  Its  effective 
strength  varies  from  time  to  time,  but  the  falling  off  in  its  aggregate 
shows  that  its  ranks  are  growing  weaker  and  that  its  losses  are  not 
supplied  by  recruits.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  should  neglect 
no  honourable  means  of  dividing  and  weakening  our  enemies,  that  they 
may  feel  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  ourselves.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object, 
now  within  our  reach,  is  to  give  all  the  encouragement  we  can,  con¬ 
sistently  with  truth,  to  the  rising  peace  party  of  the  North.’  With 
this  frank  expression  of  his  own  views  he  left  to  Davis  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  course  to  be  pursued,  as  well  as  the  means  to  be  employed. 
It  was  certainly  good  advice  for  him  to  give  and  for  Davis  to  receive. 

The  direction  of  Ewell’s  march  led  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
and  he  was  soon  at  Winchester.  He  had  been  preceded  by  the 
cavalry  brigade  of  General  Jenkins.  At  the  same  time  that  of  General 
Imboden  had  been  directed  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  direction 
of  Romney,  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac.  These  movements 
were  designed  to  cover  that  of  Ewell  against  Winchester  and  prevent 
Hooker  from  being  reinforced  by  troops  from  along  the  line  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Imboden  was  to  interrupt  the  railroad 
by  burning  bridges  and  stopping  the  passage  of  trains.  After  crossing 
the  Shenandoah  River  near  Front  Royal,  Ewell  detached  Rodes’ 
division  to  Berryville  to  dislodge  a  Union  force  there  and  cut  off 
communication  between  Winchester  and  Harper’s  Ferry.  With  his 
other  two  divisions  he  advanced  directly  upon  Winchester.  This 
post  was  held  by  General  Milroy,  a  soldier  of  stubborn  courage — more 
stubborn,  however,  than  discreet — ^who,  though  commanded  to 
evacuate  the  place,  thought  he  could  hold  it  and  delayed  obedience 
to  the  order  too  long.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  out, 
and  reached  Harper’s  Ferry  but  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and 
trains  and  4,000  of  his  men.  Lincoln  afterwards  impatiently  told 
him  that  no  one  expected  him  to  stay  and  fight  60,000  men  with  only 
6,000.  There  were  not  at  the  time  60,000  men  in  the  Valley.  But 
more  than  this  number  were  on  their  way  northward  and  soon  would 
be  in  the  Valley.  ' 

Hooker,  suspecting  that  the  Confederates  were  withdrawing  from 
Fredericksburg,  crossed  one  of  his  corps  over  below  that  town  for  the 
purpose  of  observation.  This  soon  confirmed  his  suspicions.  And 
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on  the  night  that  Ewell  appeared  before  Winchester,  Hooker’s  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  below  the  town,  and  his  whole  army  promptly 
marched  from  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock,  taking  roads  following 
generally  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  so  as  to  keep  between  Lee’s 
army  and  Washington.  Thus  Hooker  too  advanced  northward.  This 
left  Lee  free  to  withdraw  Hill’s  corps,  and  so  the  whole  Confederate 
army,  now  augmented  by  Pickett’s  division  from  Hanover  Junction 
and  Jenkins’  cavalry  brigade  from  North  Carolina,  was  on  its  way 
northward.  It  made  an  army  of  more  than  70,000  men — three  corps 
of  infantry,  Longstreet’s,  EweU’s  and  Hill’s,  soon  all  in  the  VaUey, 
and  Stuart’s  cavalry.  The  latter  was  left  on  the  east  side  to  guard 
the  passes  of  the  mountains  and  observe  Hooker’s  movements.  He 
was  also  instructed  to  harass  and  impede  Hooker  as  much  as  possible, 
and  try  to  prevent  him  should  he  attempt  to  cross  the  Potomac. 
But  Pleasonton  was  again  on  Stuart’s  trad.  And  at  Addie,  on  the 
17th,  the  two  cavalry  corps  clashed  once  more.  Pleasonton  was 
driven  back,  but  the  next  day,  reinforced  by  some  infantry,  Stuart 
in  turn  was  compelled  to  retire. 

EweU,  after  defeating  Milroy,  marched  on  northward  and,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport  and  Shepherdstown,  advanced  into 
Maryland.  Notwithstanding  Stuart’s  order  to  prevent  Hooker  from 
following,  whde  the  Confederate  cavalry  was  occupied  with  Pleasonton, 
Hooker  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Edward’s  Ferry  and  was  now  in  Mary¬ 
land  also.  Stuart’s  instructions  were  that  if  Hooker  crossed  the  Potomac 
he  was  to  follow  and  take  a  position  on  the  right  of  the  Confederate 
column  as  it  advanced  northward.  But  Stuart  by  this  time  had 
become  such  on  adept  at  riding  around  the  Union  army  that,  seduced 
by  his  former  success,  he  had  reached  as  far  east  as  Fairfax,  C.H., 
fifteen  miles  from  Washington.  The  other  two  corps  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  had  crossed  the  Potomac.  But  Stuart  had  allowed 
the  Union  army  to  be  interposed  between  himself  and  Lee’s,  and  now 
found  it  impossible  to  reach  the  position  on  Lee’s  right  which  he  had 
been  ordered  to  take.  He  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Seneca  and  ad¬ 
vanced  through  Westminster,  unable  to  communicate  with  his  friends 
or  give  them  any  information  or  even  to  locate  them.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  Lee,  without  cavalry,  which  are  the  eyes  of  the  army, 
and  so  without  the  means  of  obtaining  information,  did  not  learn  that 
Hooker  had  crossed  the  Potomac  till  he  reached  South  Mountain 
some  days  later. 

In  the  meantime  Stuart’s  path  had  been  beset  with  difficulties. 
He  had  constant  skirmishes  or  battles  with  the  Union  cavalry.  A 
train  of  wagons  meant  to  supply  that  army  was  captured,  but,  in 
attempting  to  bring  off  his  booty,  Stuart  was  greatly  encumbered. 
The  people  along  the  road  were  no  longer  friendly.  He  was  often 
without  food  for  his  men  or  provender  for  his  horses.  The  exciting 
combats  and  night  marches  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  were  a  severe 
tax  on  the  endurance  of  his  men.  Whole  regiments  slept  in  the  saddle 
while  their  faithful  animals  kept  the  road  unguided.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  men  fell  from  their  horses,  overcome  with  fatigue  and 
sleepiness.  Reaching  Dover,  Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  July  1,  he  was 
still  unable  to  discover  Lee’s  whereabouts.  The  most  he  could  learn 
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was  that  Early  had  inarched  his  division  in  the  direction  of  Shippens- 
^  rest,  Stuart  pushed  on  to  Carlisle.  Inasmuch 
as  Carlisle  was  on  the  railroad  between  Shippensburg  and  Harrisburg, 
which  last  he  knew  to  be  the  Confederate  objective,  he  hoped  to  find 
a  portion  of  the  ^  army  there.  He  reached  Carlisle  entirely  out  of 
rations,  and  was  informed  that  the  town  was  held  by  Union  militia. 
X^hile  he  was  manoeuvring  to  get  supplies  for  his  horses  and  men, 
the  whereabouts  of  the  army  still  a  mystery,  he  received  during  the 
night  a  dispatch  from  General  Lee  in  answer  to  one  Stuart  had  sent 
by  an  aide.  It  informed  him  that  the  army  was  at  Gettysburg  and 
had  been  engaged  all  that  day,  July  i.  It  directed  him  to  move  back 
to  that  place  at  once  and  take  a  position  on  the  left  of  the  line.  So, 
tired  and  hungry,  he  and  his  men  started  for  Gettysburg  that  night,' 
and  reached  there  the  next  morning.  But  let  us  now  return  to 
Hooker  and  see  how  he  had  fared. 

Though  the  Union  army  had  so  effectually  turned  the  game  on 
Stuart,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  had  not  been  done  altogether 
by  design.  Hooker  himself  had  not  been  having  clear  sailing.  When 
he  found  that  Lee  was  leaving  his  front  at  Fredericksburg  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  design  was  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  and  move 
on  Washington.  In  this  event  Lee’s  army  would  be  strung  out 
between  Fredericksburg  and  the  Potomac.  Hooker  suggested  to 
Lincoln  that,  if  this  should  prove  true,  it  might  be  his  best  plan  to 
cross  over  and  attack  Hill,  who  had  now  reoccupied  the  trenches  at 
Fredericksburg.  But  Lincoln  had  altogether  too  vivid  a  recollection 
of  how  strong  those  entrenchments  had  proved  when  assailed  by 
Burnside.  And  he  promptly  answered  that,  by  reason  of  the  entrench- 
rnents,  HiU  would  have  him  at  a  disadvantage  and  probably  worst 
him  there,  while  the  main  column  would  be  getting  an  advantage  in 
the  north.  ‘  In  other  words,’  he  wrote,  ‘  I  would  not  take  any  risk 
of  being  entangled  upon  the  river,  like  an  ox  jumped  half  over  a  fence 
and  liable  to  be  tom  by  dogs  front  and  rear,  without  a  fair  chance 
to  gore  one  way  or  kick  the  other.’  With  this  homely  advice  Lincoln 
turned  the  communication  over  to  Halleck,  who  suggested  that 
Hooker  attack  the  movable  column  rather  than  cross  the  river  to 
attack  the  rear  in  the  entrenchments. 

Hooker  then  suggested  an  advance  on  Richmond,  on  the  theory 
that  Lee  with  his  heavy  column  moving  northward  could  leave 
nothing  to  interpose  any  serious  obstacle  to  a  rapid  advance  in  that 
direction.  But  Lincoln,  to  whom  this  communication  also  was 
addressed,  promptly  answered  that,  if  it  were  left  to  him,  he  would 
not  go  south  of  the  Rappahannock  upon  Lee’s  moving  north ;  that  if 
Hooker  had  Richmond  invested  he  would  not  be  able,  by  reason  of 
the  way  it  was  entrenched,  to  take  it  in  twenty  days,  and  in  the 
meantime  his  communications,  and  with  them  his  army,  would  be 
ruined.  ‘  I  think,’  he  wrote,  ‘  Lee’s  army  and  not  Richmond  is 
your  sure  objective.’  And  this  was  the  real  pith  of  the  matter.  And 
it  was  not  until  this  view  of  the  situation  was  adopted  and  acted  on 
that  the  Army  of  the  P otomac  became  a  real  force  in  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  ‘  If  he  [Lee],’  Lincoln  added,  ‘  comes  toward  the 
Upper  Potomac,  foUow  on  his  flank  and  on  his  inside  track,  shortening 
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your  lines  while  he  lengthens  his.  Fight  him,  too,  whenever  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers.  If  he  stays  where  he  is,  fret  him  and  fret  him.’  In 
this  advice  Halleck  also  concurred.  And  it  was  good  advice.  A 
few  days  later  Lincoln  offered  Hooker  another  sensible  suggestion. 
‘  If,’  he  said,  ‘  the  head  of  Lee’s  army  is  at  Martinsburg  and  the  tail 
of  it  on  the  plank  road  between  Fredericksburg  and  ChanceUorsville. 
the  animal  must  be  very  slim  somewhere.  Could  you  not  break 
him  ?  ’ 

Following  these  suggestions.  Hooker  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
crossing  the  Rappahannock,  and  turned  his  attention  to  protecting 
Washington.  This  he  did  skilfully.  He  advanced  on  Lee’s  right, 
confining  him  to  the  Valley  and  keeping  him  at  a  safe  distance.  So 
that  the  capital,  during  the  whole  of  Lee’s  march,  was  kept  safe  and 
even  the  fears  for  its  safety  were  quieted.  But  as  Hooker  neared  the 
point  of  conflict  he  seemed  to  lose  confidence.  The  indications  were 
that  at  the  supreme  moment  he  would  fail,  as  he  had  done  at 
ChanceUorsville.  He  seemed  to  be  so  constituted  that  he  could  not 
rise  at  last  to  the  responsibility  of  high  command. 

He  had  always  insisted  on  addressing  his  communications  with 
Washington  to  the  President  and  not  to  his  immediate  superior,  HaUeck. 
And  now  he  wrote  the  President  that  he  was  aware  that  the  general 
in  command  in  the  field  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  general- 
in-chief  at  Washington,  and  that  as  long  as  this  condition  of  affairs 
continued  they  could  look  in  vain  for  success,  especiaUy  as  future 
operations  would  require  their  relations  to  be  more  dependent  on 
each  other  than  they  had  been.  This  frank  avowal,  coming  more 
like  a  threat  than  a  confession,  boded  no  good  for  the  future. 
Halleck  was  already  dissatisfied  because  Hooker’s  communications 
were  not  addressed  to  him.  And  Lincoln,  seeing  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  this  way  of  treating  Halleck,  promptly  wrote  Hooker : 
‘  To  remove  all  misunderstanding,  I  now  place  you  in  the  strict 
military  relation  to  General  Halleck  of  a  commander  of  one  of  the 
armies  to  the  general-in-chief  of  all  the  armies.  I  have  not  intended 
differently,  but  as  it  seems  to  be  differently  understood,  I  shall  direct 
him  to  give  you  orders  and  you  to  obey  them.’  This  was  a  sharp 
rebuke  coming  from  one  generally  so  moderate  and  guarded.  And 
Lincoln  frankly  added,  with  much  good  sense  :  ‘  If  you  and  he  would 
use  the  same  frankness  to  one  another  and  to  me  that  I  use  to  both 
of  you,  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  I  need  and  must  have  the 
professional  skill  of  both.’  Lincoln  hoped  to  adjust  the  differences 
between  his  two  generals. 

But  the  disagreement  was  too  deep-seated  to  be  removed  so  easily. 
HaUeck  and  Hooker  had  not  been  friendly  in  California,  before  the 
war.  And  time  had  deepened  this  coolness  into  a  mutual  dislike. 
Hooker’s  appointment  had  been  made  without  HaUeck’s  consent. 
Then  slighting  flings  at  one  another,  too  promptly  reported  by  busy 
gossips,  had  followed  and  aggravated  a  condition  of  affairs  that  was 
altogether  undesirable.  This  boded  no  good  for  the  country  and  was 
fast  becoming  unendurable  to  Lincoln.  All  could  see  that  such  a 
condition  could  not  continue  long. 

But  the  end  came  sooner  than,  perhaps,  any  one  anticipated. 
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crossed  the  Potomac,  the  army  advanced  to  Frederick.  As 
it  did  so.  Hooker  rode  around  by  way  of  Harper’s  Ferry.  He  was 
lookmg  for  more  troops.  On  June  26  he  asked  Halleck,  ‘  Is  there 
any  reason  why  Maryland  Heights  should  not  be  abandoned,  after 
the  public  stores  and  property  are  removed  ?  ’  And  he  added  that 
he  proposed  to  visit  the  post  the  next  day  on  his  way  to  Frederick 
and  satisfy  himself  on  this  point.  He  asked  Halleck  to  bear  in  mind 
that  he  was  in  Maryland  with  a  force  inferior  in  number  to  Lee’s 
and  must  have  every  available  man  for  use  in  the  field.  In  com- 
parison  of  numbers  he  was  in  error,  for  he  had  more  than  100,000, 
while  Lee  had  only  75,000.  But  to  this  dispatch  Halleck  replied  the 
next  day  that  Maryland  Heights  had  always  been  regarded  as  an 
important  post  to  be  held,  that  much  labour  had  been  expended  in 
constructing  the  fortifications,  and  that  he  could  not  approve  of  the 
abandonment  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity.  To  this  Hooker 
answered  that  he  had  found  10,000  men  there  in  condition  to  take  the 
field,  that  they  could  be  of  no  earthly  account  where  they  were,  that 
they  could  not  defend  a  ford  of  the  river,  that  there  was  nothing  of 
Harper’s  Ferry  to  make  it  worth  defending ;  and  as  for  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  they  would  remain  when  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  that  in 
his  opinion  no  enemy  would  ever  take  possession  of  them,  and  that 
all  the  public  property  could  have  been  secured  that  evening  and  the 
troops  marched  to  where  they  could  be  of  some  service,  that  as  it  was 
they  could  only  be  a  bait  to  the  Confederates  should  they  return  that 
way.  In  all  this  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth. 

But  without  waiting  for  a  reply  Hooker  followed  this  dispatch 
with  another  which  reached  HaUeck  only  five  minutes  later  than  the 
first.  In  this  last  he  said  that  his  instructions  required  him  to  cover 
Harpers  Ferry  and  Washington,  while  he  had  an  army  in  his  front 
greater  than  his  own.  ‘  I  beg  to  be  understood,  respectfully  but 
firmly,’  he  added,  '  that  I  am  unable  to  comply  with  this  condition 
with  the  means  at  my  disposal,  and  earnestly  request  that  I  may  at 
once  be  relieved  from  the  position  I  occupy.’  This  was  an  unexpected 
turn  of  affairs.  It  set  Halleck  to  thinking.  Late  that  evening  he 
replied  that  he  had  no  power  to  relieve  him,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  President,  but  that  his  application  had  been 
referred  to  that  authority. 

The  dispatch  was  taken  up  with  the  President,  and  the  result  was 
that,  by  a  general  order  issued  late  that  night  from  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  Hooker  was  relieved  from  command  and  Major-General  George 
Gordon  Meade  appointed  in  his  stead.  Thus  briefly,  after  noon  of 
that  day,  was  ended  Hooker’s  connection  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  The  order  was  delivered  early  the  next  morning.  And 
after  writing  a  brief  farewell  to  his  troops.  Hooker  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  away  from  the  army  for  ever.  He  never  even  made  a  report 
of  the  battles  he  had  fought  as  its  commander.  So  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  glean  our  knowledge  of  them  from  some  brief  dispatches 
and  the  reports  of  others.  Later  Hooker  asked  to  be  assigned  to  a 
subordinate  command  with  the  army;  and  Meade  seemed  at  first 
to  consent,  but  afterwards  he  indicated  that  the  assignment  would 
be  undesirable,  and  then  the  request  was  refused.  And  properly  so. 
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Hooker  talked  too  much.  And,  while  a  hard  fighter,  he  lacked  a 
proper  sense  of  discipline,  was  hasty  in  temper  and  indiscreet.  He 
was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  Western  Army,  and  served  with  it  from 
Lookout  Mountain  to  Atlanta,  but  here,  McPherson  being  killed  and 
the  choice  of  his  successor  being  in  question,  Sherman,  by  this  time 
aware  of  Hooker’s  peculiarities,  preferred  Howard.  And  Hooker, 
feeling  himself  aggrieved,  again  asked  to  be  relieved.  And  this 
request  too  was  granted.  And  so  he  retired  from  aU  further  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  war. 

It  requires  a  peculiar  talent  to  command  a  great  army.  The  task 
here  was  to  direct  a  hundred  thousand  men,  subject  to  one  will,  to 
the  working  out  of  a  single  plan.  There  are  few  minds  equal  to  it. 
Those  that  are  must  be  large  enough  to  overlook  petty  details  from 
innumerable  sources  and  attention  on  the  few  great  purposes 
that  are  sought  to  be  worked  out,  and  direct  the  energies  of  the  many 
to  their  successful  accomplishment.  Besides  ability  of  a  peculiar 
order,  a  capacity  for  large  affairs,  a  cool  head,  a  strong  will,  a  quick 
versatility,  this  requires  a  training  and  experience  such  as  few  are 
permitted  to  acquire.  Hence  there  have  been  few  great  generals — 
Caesar,  Napoleon,  Cromwell.  But  there  have  been  many  failures. 
One  thing  Hooker  peculiarly  lacked — a  cool  head.  He  was  passionate, 
giving  way  quickly  to  wrath,  lost  his  head,  and  did  indiscreet  things. 
And  the  greatest  of  all  his  indiscretions  was  in  offering  his  resignation 
in  a  pet  because  he  could  not  have  the  disposal  of  a  small  garrison 
as  soon  as  he  asked  it.  It  is  said  that  Lincoln  remarked,  when  this 
dispatch  was  presented  to  him,  that  a  general  who  would  resign  his 
command  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle  should  by  all  means  have  it 
accepted.  Perhaps  the  unqualified  statement  is  too  broad.  But 
certainly,  if  a  general’s  resignation  is  offered  in  hasty  wrath,  it  affords 
one  of  the  best  evidences  of  his  constitutional  unfitness  for  such  a 
command. 

Meade  had  been  a  candid  critic  of  Hooker’s  conduct  at  ChanceUors- 
viUe,  and  so  outspoken  that,  when  the  officer  arrived  with  the  order 
appointing  him,  he  feared  it  was  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  Imagine, 
then,  his  surprise  !  Accompanying  the  order  came  a  cordial  letter 
from  Halleck,  assuring  him  that  under  such  circumstances  no  one 
ever  received  a  more  important  command,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  confidence  reposed  would  be  fully  justified,  that  he  was  not 
to  be  hampered  by  instructions,  but  would  be  left  free  to  act  as  he 
deemed  proper,  only  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  his  army  was  the 
covering  army  of  Washington  and  Baltimore,  as  well  as  the  army  of 
operation  against  Lee,  and  that  he  must  manoeuvre  and  fight  so  as  to 
accomplish  both  objects.  Should  Lee  move  on  either  city,  he  was  to 
anticipate  or  arrive  with  him,  so  as  to  give  battle.  Harper’s  Ferry 
and  its  garrison  as  well  as  all  forces  within  the  sphere  of  his  operations 
were  to  be  subject  to  his  order.  And  he  was  assured  that  the  general- 
in-chief  would  always  be  ready  to  advise  and  assist  him  to  the  utmost. 
All  this  was  in  marked  contrast  with  the  relation  as  it  had  existed 
with  Hooker. 

In  Meade's  reply  there  was  neither  bluster  nor  indiscretion.  It 
was  a  straightforward,  manly  acceptance,  well  fitted  to  inspire  con- 
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fidence,  both  in  the  army  and  with  the  public.  ‘  The  order  placing 
me  in  command  of  this  army,’  he  wrote,  ‘  is  received.  As  a  soldier 
I  obey  it ;  and,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  whl  execute  it.’  He 
added  that,  judging  from  aU  accounts,  the  enemy  was  before  him  in 
strong  force  and  so  he  trusted  that  every  available  man  that  could  be 
spared  would  be  sent  to  his  support. 

Meade  at  the  time  was  forty-seven  years  of  age,  of  medium 
height,  slender  build,  very  near-sighted,  with  the  face  of  a  student 
rather  than  a  soldier.  He  was  bom  at  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  his  father, 
an  American,  being  temporarily  resident  there.  This  foreign  birth 
was  really  an  advantage,  for  as  Meade  never  developed  political 
ambitions,  he  was  supposed  to  be  ineligible  for  the  Presidency.  Hence 
his  motives  were  never  imputed  to  any  desire  for  that  office.  He  was 
thus  relieved  of  endless  embarrassment.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West 
Point.  And  as  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  Academy  from 
Pennsylvania  and  retained  his  citizenship  in  that  state,  now,  when 
an  army  of  invasion  was  directed  against  her,  his  appointment  was 
fortunate — fortunate  for  him  as  evoking  enthusiasm  for  the  son  that 
was  called  to  her  defence,  and  fortunate  for  the  army  as  attracting 
recruits  among  her  people.  He  was  fortunate,  too,  in  having  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  army.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  Mexico, 
and  had  been  in  nearly  every  battle  in  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  engaged.  This  had  given  him  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
handling  troops.  And  while  he  had  never  achieved  any  brfiliant 
success,  he  had  never  met  with  any  serious  reverse.  Thus,  while 
the  winning  personality  exhibited  in  one  form  or  another  by  all  of 
his  predecessors  was  wanting  in  him,  he  had  acquired  the  standing 
of  a  conservative  and  sensible  soldier  and  a  brave  man.  No  finer 
tribute  could  have  been  paid  his  appointment  than  the  unconscious 
loyalty  of  the  great  army  in  accepting  his  promotion,  without  a  single 
tremor  of  dissent,  while  a  great  battle  was  impending,  which  com¬ 
menced  within  three  days  after  he  assumed  command  and  continued 
as  many  more.  Every  subordinate  and  organisation  seemed  to  unite 
in  the  utmost  endeavour  for  success.  Officers  were  alert  to  discover 
and  suggest  advantages,  and  they  and  their  men,  without  distinction, 
freely  shed  their  blood  to  hold  or  to  carry  coveted  positions.  Meade’s 
good  fortune,  which  was  really  the  outcome  of  his  quiet  good  sense, 
continued  through  the  war  and  even  longer.  For  he  was  fortunate 
even  after  that  closed  in  being  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Middle 
Department,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  close  the  years  of  his  life  on  the  soil  of  the  state  with  which 
his  fame  is  inseparably  connected.  He  could  contrast  his  own  lot  here 
with  that  of  Thomas,  who  was  sent  to  the  remote  Department  of  the 
Pacific,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  exile  from  both  home  and  friends. 

One  of  Meade’s  distinguishing  traits  came  out  in  the  first  exercise 
of  his  authority.  He  retained  Hooker’s  staff  without  the  change  of 
even  the  chief,  who  is  always  recognised  as  the  personal  appointment 
of  the  general  in  command.  He  was  authorised  to  remove  from 
command  and  send  from  his  army  any  officer  he  might  think  proper  ; 
and  to  appoint  to  command  such  as  he  might  deem  worthy.  But  he 
made  no  changes  on  his  own  account.  Sykes,  next  in  command, 
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succeeded  him  as  commander  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  Couch  had  already 
been  taken  from  command  of  the  Second  and  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Susquehanna,  created  for  this  emergency,  where 
he  was  to  command  the  volunteer  militia,  about  25,000,  now  being 
assembled  at  Harrisburg  for  the  defence  of  Pennsylvania.  His  place 
was  given  to  Hancock,  his  next  in  command.  Three  young  captains 
of  cavalry — Custer,  Farnsworth  and  Merritt — were  given  brigades, 
but  this  was  on  the  recommendation  of  Pleasonton.  All  three 
justified  the  wisdom  of  their  promotions.  Custer,  after  a  notable 
service  in  the  Civil  War,  closed  his  brilliant  career  a  few  years  later 
at  the  battle  of  Little  Big  Horn,  while  Farnsworth  met  an  even  more 
tragic  death  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  At  once  the  army 
recognised  the  promotions  as  fit  rewards  of  merit.  And  promotions 
for  such  cause  always  promote  the  public  service.  Entire  harmony 
now  prevailed  among  all  ranks  in  the  army.  And  this  was  altogether 
a  good  omen. 

Curious  as  it  seems,  one  of  the  first  evidences  of  the  goodwill  of 
Halleck  occurred  in  relation  to  the  troops  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  Meade, 
agreeing  that  they  could  be  of  no  use  there,  the  Confederate  army 
having  now  advanced  farther  north,  asked  Halleck  if  he  would  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  them,  provided  enough  were 
left  to  hold  Maryland  Heights  against  a  sudden  attack.  Halleck 
answered  that  the  garrison  was  subject  to  his  orders  and  that  he  could 
diminish  or  increase  it  as  he  thought  the  circumstances  would  warrant. 
Meade  accordingly  ordered  the  post  abandoned,  and  sent  the 
property  to  Washington  under  the  protection  of  3,000  of  the  troops. 
The  rest  of  the  troops,  about  8,000,  under  General  French,  he  ordered 
to  move  up  and  join  him  at  Frederick.  It  would  seem  like  hard  luck 
for  Hooker  to  resign  because  he  could  not  get  these  troops  and  yet 
his  successor  to  have  them  as  soon  as  the  request  was  made.  But 
Hooker  should  have  remembered  that  even  officers  of  Halleck’s  rank 
sometimes  change  their  minds. 

Meade  reported  the  abandonment  of  the  post  on  June  29.  In 
this  message  he  wrote  Halleck  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  it  by  a 
courier,  inasmuch  as  telegraphic  communications  between  him  and 
Washmgton  had  been  severed.  His  main  point  being  to  find  and  fight 
Lee,  he  agreed  that  he  would  have  to  submit  to  the  cavalry  raid 
^ound  hirn  in  some  measure.  But  he  hoped  the  dispatch  would  reach 
Halleck  safely.  It  did  reach  him  in  safety,  but  it  shows  the  difficulty 
o  coinmunication,  for  it  appears  in  the  records  of  the  war  to-day 
With  the  sad  endorsement :  ‘  Dispatch  found  on  the  body  of  a  soldier, 

u  i  niiles  from  Glen  Rock.’  The  courier  was  killed, 

but  the  dispatch  was  found  and  forwarded. 

Stuart  with  his  cavalry  had  interposed  between  Meade  and 
Washington  and  thus  cut  off  communication  in  that  direction,  one  of 
his  brigades  under  Jenkins  had  passed  with  Ewell  to  the  north  and 
interrupted  communication  with  Couch  at  Harrisburg.  But  Meade 
ffius  cut  off,  nevertheless  pressed  on  northward  in  the  direction  of 
Gettysburg  and  that  night  established  his  headquarters  at  Middlebure 
midway  between  Hagerstown  and  Westminster. 

Ewell  had  penetrated  Pennsylvania  as  far  as  Chambersburg. 
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This  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  rest  of  Lee's  army  should  be  within 
supporting  distance,  and  Longstreet  and  HiU,  having  crossed  the 
Potomac,  the  former  at  Williamsport  and  the  latter  at  Shepherds- 
town,  united  their  two  columns  at  Hagerstown.  And,  advancing  into 
Pennsylvania,  they  encamped  on  June  27  near  Chambersburg.  In 
the  meantime  Early’s  division  of  EweU’s  corps  had  gone  on  as  far  as 
York,  and  the  remainder  of  this  corps  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
Carlisle.  Preparations  were  now  made  for  all  of  the  three  corps  to 
advance  upon  Harrisburg.  No  report  had  been  received  that  the 
Federal  army  had  even  crossed  the  Potomac.  Lee  was  feeling  the 
want  of  his  cavalry.  His  march  had  been  conducted  more  slowly 
and  with  less  plan  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  movements  of  the 
Federal  army  been  known. 

But  on  the  night  of  June  28,  the  same  day  that  Meade  succeeded 
Hooker  in  the  command  of  the  Union  army,  Lee,  then  at  Greenwood, 
received  word  that  the  Federals  had  crossed  the  Potomac  and  were 
advancing  northward,  and  that  the  head  of  their  column  had  already 
reached  South  Mountain.  This  word  was  brought  in  by  a  scout 
belonging  to  Longstreet’s  corps,  which  was  then  at  Chambersburg. 
The  information  that  the  Federal  army  had  successfully  evaded  an 
encounter  with  Stuart  and  had  passed  the  Potomac  and  was  now  in 
full  pursuit  was  startling  news.  It  was  altogether  unexpected.  And 
the  scout  who  brought  it  was  at  once  sent  by  Longstreet  to  Lee’s  head¬ 
quarters  at  Greenwood,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  army  concen¬ 
trate  east  of  the  mountains  and  bear  down  to  meet  Meade.  The 
next  morning  Longstreet  received  orders  to  march  his  command  to 
Greenwood.  This  would  be  eight  miles  nearer  Gettysburg.  At  the 
same  time  Lee  moved  with  Hill’s  corps  to  Cashtown,  east  of  the 
mountains  and  stiU  nearer  Gettysburg. 

Early’s  division  of  Ewell’s  corps  had  already  passed  through 
Gettysburg  on  the  way  north  and  had  made  a  requisition  on  the 
town.  But  it  was  so  large  that  the  citizens  had  declared  their 
inability  to  comply.  They  had,  however,  opened  their  stores,  and  the 
troops  had  helped  themselves.  At  York,  Early  made  a  requisition 
for  2,000  pairs  of  shoes,  1,000  hats,  1,000  pairs  of  socks,  three  days’ 
rations  for  the  men,  and  $100,000  in  money.  He  received  1,500 
pairs  of  shoes  and  the  hats,  socks  and  rations,  but  only  $28,600  in 
money. 

While  this  requisition  was  being  collected.  General  Gordon  was 
sent  with  his  brigade  to  secure  the  Columbia  bridge  over  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River.  This  was  a  large  wooden  structure  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  supported  by  stone  pillars,  and  included  a  railroad  bridge,  a 
pass-way  for  wagons,  and  a  tow-path  for  the  canal,  which  here  crossed 
the  river  by  an  aqueduct.  But  when  the  head  of  Gordon’s  column 
reached  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  it  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire. 
The  fire  had  been  started  by  some  local  militia  to  prevent  Gordon’s 
passage.  AU  efforts  to  arrest  the  flames  were  in  vain,  and  Gordon  was 
obliged  to  leave  it  to  its  fate.  But  the  village  of  Wrfghtsville,  at  its 
western  extremity,  which  had  taken  fire  from  the  burning  bridge,  was 
saved  by  Gordon.  Early  regretted  the  loss  of  this  bridge,  for,  finding 
the  defenceless  condition  of  the  country,  he  had  determined  to  cross 
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his  division  over,  cut  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  march  upon  Lancaster, 
lay  it  under  contribution,  and  then  attack  Harrisburg  in  the  rear, 
while  Ewell  with  the  rest  of  the  corps  assaulted  it  in  front.  But  this 
plan  being  now  frustrated,  Gordon’s  brigade  was  withdrawn  to  York, 
and  Early  contented  himself  with  destroying  the  railroads  in  that 
vicinity. 

While  at  York,  on  the  evening  of  the  2gth,  Early  received  through 
Ewell  an  order  from  Lee  to  move  back  and  join  the  rest  of  the  corps 
in  a  movement  towards  Gettysburg.  EweU  had  advanced  with  the 
other  column  of  his  corps  from  Chambersburg,  through  Shippensburg, 
to  Carlisle.  At  all  these  places  he  levied  contributions,  like  that  of 
Early  at  York.  And  trains  loaded  with  the  spoils,  together  with 
cattle,  flour  and  grain,  collected  along  the  road,  were  sent  back  into 
Virginia  for  the  support  of  the  Confederate  armies.  Wanton  de¬ 
struction  was  not  permitted,  and  in  some  cases  payment  was  made 
to  people  living  along  the  road  for  supplies  taken.  But  as  this  pay¬ 
ment  was  made  in  Confederate  money,  then  almost  worthless,  and 
soon  to  become  entirely  so,  the  formality  may  have  relieved  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  Confederates,  but  it  did  not  help  the  purses  of  the 
people.  From  Carlisle,  Ewell  had  sent  an  engineer  with  Jenkins’ 
cavalry  to  reconnoitre  the  defences  of  Harrisburg.  He  was  himself 
starting  for  that  place  when  he  received  an  order  from  Lee  directing 
him  to  join  the  main  army  at  Gettysburg.  This  order  he  promptly 
obeyed.  And  thus  the  Confederates  were  all,  on  June  30,  converging 
on  Gettysburg. 

Gettysburg  was  then  a  quiet  country  vfllage  of  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  seat  of  Adams  County.  Nestling  among  pleasant 
fields  and  orchards,  it  seemed  as  far  removed  from  the  tiunult  of  a 
great  battle  as  could  well  be  imagined.  But  it  had  seven  excellent 
roads,  converging  from  all  directions,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
And  they  afforded  the  means  of  concentrating  an  army,  as  weU  as 
opportunities  for  it  to  retire.  The  town  also  lay  across  the  path  by 
which  Meade  was  approaching.  And  these  facts  led  to  its  selection 
by  Lee  as  an  objective.  He  wished  to  fight  a  defensive  battle.  If 
he  could  get  possession  of  this  town  and  take  a  strong  position  con¬ 
trolling  the  roads,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  compel  Meade  to  attack  him 
there  and  thus  fight  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  surrounding  country  was  very  different  from  the  poor  and 
sparsely  settled  tide-water  section  of  Virginia  in  which  the  armies 
had  been  operating.  Here  the  farms  were  small.  The  hills  were 
cleared  and  cultivated,  affording  gently  undulating  elevations  suitable 
for  manoeuvring  an  army.  There  were  patches  of  timber,  but  not 
large.  And  there  were  valleys  threaded  by  streams,  but  the  latter 
were  mere  rivulets,  affording  no  obstruction  to  passage.  There  were 
two  ridges  in  the  neighbourhood,  approximately  parallel,  with  a 
general  course  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east.  The  village 
lay  in  a  valley  between.  To  the  west  was  Seminary  Ridge,  so  called 
from  a  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  located  on  its  crest.  This 
was  the  higher  of  the  ridges,  and  it  was  here  that  the  battle  opened 
and  where  the  fighting  of  the  first  day  occurred.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  village  lay  Cemetery  Ridge,  so  called  because  it  was  occupied 
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at  the  extremity  nearest  the  town  by  the  burial-ground  of  the  village. 
In  ‘  God’s  Acre  ’  ordinarily  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest.  But  it  did  not  seem  so  here.  For  over  this  ground 
more  than  once  the  surges  of  battle  rolled  back  and  forth.  It  was  on 
Cemetery  Ridge  that  the  battles  of  the  second  and  third  days  were 
fought.  This  ridge  was  sprinkled  with  large  boulders  or  rocks  scattered 
about  in  profusion.  Midway  along  the  west  face,  and  where  it 
touched  down  to  the  vaUey,  was  a  rude  collection  of  these  rocks,  known 
as  the  ‘  Devil’s  Den.’  A  little  farther  south  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
rose  abruptly  to  a  greater  elevation,  thickly  strewn  with  boulders. 
This  was  known  as  ‘  Little  Round  Top.’  Still  farther  south,  in  fact 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ridge,  it  was  crowned  by  a  sugar-loaf 
mountain,  which  in  height  dominated  the  whole  landscape.  This 
was  covered  with  rocks  and  thick  timber  and  was  known  as  ‘  Round 
Top,’  or  sometimes  ‘  Big  Round  Top.’  The  ridge  was  generally 
cleared  except  for  some  scrub-oaks,  sparsely  scattered  here  and  there. 
Starting  from  the  cemetery,  there  was  a  line  of  stone  fence,  with, 
farther  down,  an  angle  in  it.  The  fence  ran  southward  along  the 
western  face  of  the  ridge.  Here  the  approach  to  the  comb  of  the 
ridge  was  more  gradual  than  at  any  other  place.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  cemetery  the  east  face  dropped  off  abruptly  and  rounded  into  a 
bluff  known  as  ‘  Culp’s  Hill.’  Somewhat  down  this  side  there  was 
a  grove,  in  which  was  a  well,  known  as  ‘  Spangler’s  Spring.’  Alto¬ 
gether,  this  ridge  was  an  admirable  position  from  which  to  fight  a 
defensive  battle.  An  army  of  100,000  men  could  occupy  it  all.  The 
roUing  surface  of  the  crest,  not  wide,  enabled  troops  to  pass  from  one 
part  to  another  for  the  support  of  a  hard-pressed  point.  And  the 
rocks  scattered  about  afforded  a  natural  protection  to  infantry  and 
sometimes  to  artillery. 

While  Lee  was  approaching  from  the  west,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town  Meade’s  forces  were  also  advancing,  the  different  corps  by 
different  roads,  so  as  to  give  greater  freedom  of  movement  and  keep 
aU  within  supporting  distance.  Pleasonton’s  cavalry  was  divided  into 
three  divisions.  The  first,  under  Buford,  was  marching  west  of  the 
army  so  as  to  protect  that  flank ;  the  second,  under  Gregg,  was  in 
advance ;  and  the  third,  under  Kilpatrick,  protected  the  east  flank. 
Thus  to  Buford  feU  the  duty  of  guarding  Meade’s  left  against  Lee’s 
main  army,  and  to  Kilpatrick  that  of  warding  off  Stuart’s  cavalry 
on  the  right.  Never  were  such  duties  better  performed.  Kilpatrick’s 
new  brigadiers,  Custer  and  Farnsworth,  always  brilliant  and  now 
encouraged  by  recent  promotions,  were  pitching  into  Stuart  daily, 
so  that  for  once  that  doughty  warrior  was  having  aU  the  employment 
he  wished.  Meade,  like  Lee,  was  also  looking  for  an  advantageous 
position  from  which  to  fight  a  defensive  battle.  A  field  to  the  east  of 
Pipe  Creek,  a  few  miles  south-east  of  Gettysburg,  was  in  his  eye, 
and  his  forces  were  being  held  in  hand  with  a  view  to  that  position. 
His  engineers  were  busy  devising  lines  for  the  trenches, 

Buford,  on  June  28,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Middletown  and  gone 
into  camp  there  for  the  purpose  of  shoeing  his  horses  and  refitting. 
It  was  this  force  that  the  Confederate  scout  had  seen  and  reported  to 
Lee  as  advanced  to  South  Mountain.  From  here  one  brigade  moved 
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to  Mechanicstown,  east  of  the  mountains,  while  the  other  two  crossed 
to  the  west  and,  passing  through  Boonsborough,  Cavetown  and 
Monterey  Springs,  encamped  near  Fairfield,  again  on  the  east  of  the 
mountains,  on  the  evening  of  June  29.  The  inhabitants  knew  of  his 
arrival,  and  also  that  there  was  a  considerable  force  of  Confederate 
infantry  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  not  one  particle  of  information 
did  they  give  him  of  this  fact.  The  whole  community  seemed  stam¬ 
peded  and  afraid  to  speak,  though  with  proper  information  the 
detachment  might  have  been  captured.  Early  the  next  morning 
the  two  Union  brigades  moved  out  for  Gettysburg,  going  by  way  of 
Fairfield.  At  the  latter  place  the  advance  ran  upon  this  force  of 
Confederates  and  determined  to  drive  it  away  if  possible.  But  after 
a  little  skirmishing  it  was  found  that  artillery  would  have  to  be  used, 
and,  for  fear  that  the  noise  might  disturb  Meade’s  plans,  it  was  decided 
not  to  bring  on  a  fight.  Buford  accordingly  withdrew,  turning  off 
to  the  east  towards  Summitsburg.  He  had  already  approached 
nearer  the  Confederates,  in  his  eagerness  to  observe  their  movements, 
than  his  instructions  warranted  ;  and  this  restored  him  to  his  proper 
line.  By  this  route  he  entered  Gettysburg  in  the  afternoon  of  June  30. 
He  was  just  in  time  to  meet  a  force  of  Confederates  entering  the  town 
from  the  other  side  and  was  able  to  drive  them  out  before  they  got  a 
foothold.  They  withdrew  toward  Cashtown,  leaving  their  pickets 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Gettysburg.  And  Buford  then  took 
a  position  on  Seminary  Ridge,  a  mile  west  of  the  town. 

That  night  was  a  busy  one  for  Buford.  He  could  get  no  reliable 
information  from  the  terrorised  inhabitants.  They  were  now 
thoroughly  in  fear  of  having  their  houses  destroyed.  So  he  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  sending  out  scouting  parties  in 
many  directions.  By  their  untiring  efforts  he  hoped  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  whereabouts  and  movements  of  the  Confederates.  He 
also  set  about  devising  plans  for  keeping  them  back  imtil  the  Union 
army  could  get  forward  and  take  possession  of  Gettysburg.  By 
daylight  of  July  i  Buford  knew  the  position  of  the  Confederates  and  the 
direction  they  were  moving.  He  dispatched  word  to  General  Re5molds, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  on  Marsh  Creek,  four  miles  out  on  the  Emmitsburg 
road,  to  hurry  forward  with  his  corps.  He  also  sent  word  to  Meade, 
who  had  his  headquarters  that  night  at  Taneytown,  twelve  miles  off. 
Reynolds,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  soldier  by  profession  and 
a  graduate  of  West  Point.  Seeing  the  necessity  for  haste,  he  hurried 
forward  at  once,  with  Wadsworth’s  division  and  a  battery,  to  the 
relief  of  Buford,  and  left  Doubleday  to  bring  up  the  balance  of  the 
First  Corps.  This  corps  had  been  under  Reynolds.  But  Meade, 
upon  his  promotion,  having  served  in  the  old  army  with  Re5molds, 
and  knowing  his  ability,  had  placed  him  in  command  of  the  First 
(Reynolds’),  the  Eleventh  (Howard’s)  and  the  Third  (Sickles’)  Corps. 
Doubleday,  being  next  in  rank,  had  thus  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  First.  He  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  order.  Within  an  hour  or 
two,  in  fact  as  soon  as  the  different  divisions  could  be  notified  and  the 
pickets  called  in.  Doubleday,  with  the  remainder  of  the  corps,  was 
also  moving  to  the  front. 

In  the  meantime  Buford  had  the  horses  of  his  men  removed. 
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This  was  to  conceal  them  and  give  the  approaching  Confederates 
the  impression  that  they  were  encountering  a  body  of  infantry.  As 
his  men  were  behind  the  crest  of  the  hiU,  he  hoped  by  this  plan  to 
conceal  the  smallness  of  their  number  and  make  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  wary  and,  therefore,  slow.  He  had  only  two  brigades, 
and  they  must  hold  off  Lee  s  army  till  they  could  be  reinforced.  They 
were  drawn  up  on  Seminary  Ridge,  Gamble’s  brigade  on  the  left 
covering  the  Cashtown  road  and  Devin’s  on  the  right  covering  that 
from  Mummasburg  and  some  other  roads.  Here  Buford  held  on, 
fighting  deliberately,  _  for  more  than  two  hours.  Then  Wadsworth’s 
division  came  up,  bringing  General  Reynolds.  As  it  neared  Gettys¬ 
burg,  hearing  the  sound  of  rapid  firing  in  front,  to  save  time  and  dis¬ 
tance,  it  filed  off  through  the  fields  straight  to  the  ridge.  Gamble’s 
brigade  yielded  the  front  line  to  them.  It  had  held  an  advantageous 
position  and  was  supported  by  an  admirable  battery.  It  retired 
reluctantly,  and  even  then  some  of  the  men  found  horse-holders  and 
borrowed  muskets  and  fought  with  the  regiment  of  infantry  that 
came  to  relieve  them. 

A  small  piece  of  timber  cut  this  front  in  two  parts.  This  timber 
gave  the  advantage  of  strengthening  the  centre,  and  the  further  pro¬ 
spect  of  an  enfilading  fire  upon  the  Confederate  columns  should  they 
advance  in  the  open  spaces  on  either  side.  The  extremity  of  the 
woods,  that  extended  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  was  thought  by 
Doubleday,  who  had  galloped  up  ahead  of  his  troops,  to  be  the  key  of 
the  position.  And  he  urged  a  western  brigade  with  a  record  for  hard 
fighting,  as  it  passed  to  its  defence,  to  hold  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
‘  If  we  can’t  hold  it,  where  wiU  you  find  men  who  can  ?  ’  was  the  quick 
response.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  Confederates  were 
already  in  the  woods  and  advancing  at  double-quick  to  seize  this 
central  position.  The  brigade,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  charged 
and,  steadily  driving  them,  back  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  captured  after 
a  sharp  conflict  nearly  a  thousand  prisoners  from  Archer’s  command, 
including  that  general  himself. 

It  was  in  this  timber,  and  while  this  assault  was  in  progress,  that 
General  Reynolds  was  kiUed.  He  had  ridden  behind  the  line  en¬ 
couraging  the  men  as  they  drove  the  Confederates  back,  and  had 
paused  on  his  horse  to  look  back  and  see  if  his  other  troops, 
momentarily  expected,  were  in  sight,  when,  as  he  turned,  he  was  shot 
through  the  back  of  the  head  by  a  Confederate  sharpshooter.  He 
feU  from  his  horse  without  uttering  a  word.  This  occurred  about 
10.15  A.M.  It  was  a  great  loss,  the  greatest  among  the  many  that 
occurred  on  that  field.  It  was  especially  felt  by  Meade,  who  had 
known  him  since  their  West  Point  days  and  relied  upon  his  ability 
as  a  soldier. 

His  death  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  disasters.  A  column 
of  Confederate  infantry  had  succeeded  in  approaching  to  within 
sixty  yards  of  General  Buford’s  battery  by  charging.,  up  a  ravine  on 
its  right.  Here  the  Confederates  poured  in  a  destructive  fire  at  that 
short  range,  killing  the  horses  and  wounding  the  men.  The  right  and 
centre  sections  of  the  battery  opened  on  the  column  with  canister 
and  broke  the  charge,  while  the  left  maintained  its  fire  upon  the 
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artillery  in  front.  But  just  at  this  moment,  to  his  surprise,  the 
captain  of  the  battery  saw  his  support  falling  back,  without  any  order 
having  been  given  to  him  to  retire.  A  greatly  superior  force  had 
advanced  in  two  lines  against  the  support,  taking  it  in  front  and 
flank,  and  Wadsworth,  seeing  its  danger,  had  directed  the  brigade 
to  fall  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods  on  the  ridge. 

This  left  the  battery  without  any  support  and  without  orders  to 
retire.  But  one  regiment  had  not  received  the  order  to  fall  back. 
And  it  held  on  to  its  position  tiU  the  Confederates  got  possession  of 
the  cut  of  an  unfinished  railroad  running  parallel  with  the  Cashtown 
road  and  only  about  a  hundred  yards  away.  This  intercepted  the 
line  of  retreat.  And  here  the  regiment,  in  the  short  half-hour  that 
elapsed  before  it  could  be  extricated,  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  207 
out  of  the  308  men  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  captain  of  the 
battery,  feeling  that  if  the  position  was  too  far  advanced  for  infantry 
it  must  be  equally  so  for  artillery,  although  without  orders,  had  one 
section  take  a  position  some  seventy-five  yards  to  the  rear  to  cover 
the  retiring  of  the  others.  Thus  the  others  escaped.  But  the  cover¬ 
ing  section  was  charged  by  Confederate  skirmishers.  Four  horses  of 
one  piece  were  shot.  And  the  men  had  to  haul  the  guns  off  by  hand. 
But  as  the  last  piece  was  coming  away  aU  its  horses  were  killed  and 
the  gun  had  to  be  abandoned.  A  sergeant  and  five  men  were  sent 
back  for  it,  but  they  were  aU  either  wounded  or  captured. 

Doubleday  now  seeing  the  situation  of  the  abandoned  regiment, 
sent  for  a  Wisconsin  command  that  he  knew  could  be  relied  on ; 
and  quickly  forming  it  on  the  Confederate  flank,  perpendicular  to 
the  line  of  battle,  ordered  it  to  charge.  The  charge  was  promptly 
made.  The  Confederates,  after  a  hurried  attempt  to  change  front, 
took  refuge  in  the  railroad  cut.  But  two  other  Union  regiments 
joined  the  charge  of  the  Wisconsin  troops.  And  the  cut  was  carried. 
And  two  Confederate  regiments  were  captured.  This  also  released 
the  Union  regiment  that  had  been  cut  off,  and  recovered  the  gun  that 
had  been  lost. 

When  the  remainder  of  the  First  Corps  came  up,  one  division  was 
stationed  at  the  Seminary,  with  orders  to  throw  up  entrenchments 
to  aid  in  holding  that  point  in  case  the  right  was  driven  back.  The 
other  division  was  divided  so  as  to  fill  up  broken  spaces  in  the  line. 
Howard  had  arrived  about  10.30.  And,  outranking  Doubleday, 
assumed  command  of  the  field.  While  Schurz  succeeded  in  command 
of  the  Eleventh  Corps.  Two  of  his  ■  divisions  were  sent  forward  to 
support  the  First  Corps,  now  under  Doubleday,  while  the  third,  with 
three  batteries  of  artillery,  were  posted  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  town. 

But  Ewell  had  also  arrived  by  the  York  and  Harrisburg  roads, 
and  this  gave  the  Confederates  a  decided  preponderance  in  numbers. 
Joining  his  line  with  Hill’s,  they  outflanked  the  Union  line  and  pressed 
it  so  severely  that  about  four  o’clock  Howard  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire  the  whole  line  to  Cemetery  Ridge.  The  retreat  was  protected 
by  the  men  in  the  trenches  thrown  up  about  the  Seminary,  and  by 
the  batteries  that  had  been  collected  there  from  different  parts  of  the 
field  when  the  order  for  the  retreat  was  given.  Thus  the  loss  was 
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rendered  less  than  it  might  have  been.  Doubleday  remained  at  the 
Seminary,  superintending  the  withdrawal,  thl  the  hostile  bayonets 
were  making  their  appearance  around  the  sides  of  the  building.  He 
then  rode  back  and  rejoined  his  command  as  it  filed  through  the  town. 
As  they  passed  along  the  streets  the  pale  and  frightened  citizens  came 
out  of  their  houses,  offering  them  food  and  drink  and  expressing  their 
sorrow  and  sympathy.  Though  they  had  been  slow  to  show  it,  there 
had  been,  all  the  time,  no  want  of  heartfelt  loyalty.  One  incident 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  John  Bums,  a  resident  of  Gettysburg, 
then  past  seventy  years  of  age,  inspired  by  this  spirit  of  patriotism, 
when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Confederates,  went  forward  to 
the  firing-line  and  insisted  on  doing  his  part.  Here  he  remained  aU 
day,  first  as  a  skirmisher  in  the  open  fields,  though  he  was  advised  to 
fight  in  the  woods,  where  he  would  have  more  shelter.  And  later, 
when  the  skirmish  line  was  driven  in,  he  joined  a  Wisconsin  regiment, 
fighting  with  unflinching  bravery  tiU  he  was  three  times  wounded, 
the  last  time  so  badly  in  the  ankle  that  when  the  Union  troops 
retreated  he  was  left  on  the  field  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Con¬ 
federates.  They,  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  part  he  had  played, 
restored  him  to  his  home  and  friends.  He  lived  to  receive  the  formal 
thanks  of  General  Doubleday,  in  his  report  of  the  battle,  and  died  as 
late  as  Febmary  4,  1872.  The  part  he  played  is  now  commemorated 
by  a  monument  erected  on  Seminary  Ridge,  where  he  served  on  the 
skirmish  line. 

It  was  in  the  streets  of  the  town  that  the  Union  army  sustained 
its  heaviest  losses.  The  troops  had  abandoned  the  north  end,  when 
two  of  EweU’s  divisions  entered  from  opposite  sides  and  captured 
over  4,000  of  the  men  and  three  pieces  of  artfileiy.  Yet  it  was  here 
that  Lee  met  his  greatest  misfortune.  On  entering  the  town,  EweU 
received  an  order  to  attack  Cemetery  Hill,  if  he  could  do  so  to  advan¬ 
tage.  If  this  order  had  been  promptly  and  faithfully  executed,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  Meade  could  have  escaped  defeat.  The  battle 
so  far  had  gone  in  Lee’s  favour.  The  Union  troops  had  been  driven 
from  their  position  and  were  disorganised.  Lee’s  own  were  elated 
by  their  success.  And  at  the  time  they  largely  outnumbered  their 
adversaries.  Neither  side  had  entrenchments  or  artificial  defences 
worth  mentioning.  If  Lee  had  pressed  right  on,  there  still  remained 
four  hours  of  daylight ;  and  victory  seemed  to  wait  on  him.  He 
could  have  defeated  Howard  then,  and  the  other  Union  corps  after¬ 
wards  in  detail.  But  EweU  was  not  a  StonewaU  Jackson.  He  saw 
every  difficulty  above  the  horizon.  He  could  not  bring  his  artUlery 
to  bear  on  the  hUl,  the  troops  with  him  were  jaded  with  marching 
and  fighting,  Johnson’s  division  was  not  up,  and  before  he  arrived 
other  difficulties  appeared  to  EweU.  And  so  the  precious  opportunity 
was  lost.  Yet  Lee  quietly  consented  to  all  this.  It  is  hard  to  teU 
with  whom  the  greater  portion  of  the  blame  lay.  And  it  is  needless 
to  speculate  upon  that  question.  The  delay  was  fatal. 

Expecting  pursuit,  the  Union  troops  were  made  heady  as  soon  as 
possible  for  a  resistance.  Hancock  soon  arrived  on  the  field.  Meade, 
having  heard  of  Reynolds’  death,  promptly  sent  him  to  take  command. 
The  choice  was  a  wise  one.  Like  Meade,  he  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by 
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birth,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  had  seen  service  in  Mexico. 
But,  unlike  Meade,  he  was  brilliant,  handsome  and  attractive.  He 
was  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  and  finely  proportioned,  with  the  voice  and  manner  of 
one  bom  to  command.  He  had  served  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
ever  since  its  organisation,  and  it  was  recognised  that  no  other  officer, 
in  a  fight,  could  get  more  out  of  his  troops  than  Hancock.  Something 
now  in  the  manner  of  the  man,  cool,  alert,  determined,  making  his 
presence  felt  on  every  part  of  the  field,  impressed  those  who  saw  him 
with  the  conviction  that  he  knew  what  he  was  s^nt  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it.  His  appearance  was  like  a  reinforcement  to  the  army. 

He  at  once  assumed  command  and  assisted  to  restore  order. 
Howard's  corps  was  stationed  at  the  cemetery.  Reynolds’,  now 
commanded  by  Doubleday,  was  placed  on  its  left,  though  one  division, 
Wadsworth’s,  which  had  borne  the  bmnt  of  the  fight  that  day  and 
was  badly  cut  up,  was  assigned  to  a  place  on  the  extreme  right,  where 
it  was  protected  in  front  by  the  steep  ascent  of  Culp’s  Hill  and  on  the 
left  by  Steinwehr’s  division,  which  had  been  held  in  reserve  by  Howard, 
and  was  therefore  now  fresh.  Soon  after,  a  division  of  the  Twelfth 
Corps,  under  General  Williams,  arrived  and  was  stationed  to  the 
right  and  rear  of  Wadsworth’s.  The  trains  were  all  ordered  to  the 
rear,  that  they  might  not  interfere  with  any  movement  of  the  troops. 
And  Geary  s  division  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  soon  after  arriving,  was 
posted  to  the  right  of  and  near  Round  Top,  so  as  to  command  the 
roads  from  Gettysburg  to  Emmitsburg  and  to  Taney  town.  This 
was  next  to  Sickles’. 

The  Union  line  had  thus  assumed  its  final  shape.  It  occupied 
both  the  eastern  and  western  faces  of  Cemetery  Ridge,  and  had  the 
general  shape  of  an  inverted  fish-hook,  the  feather  end  at  Round  Top, 
thence  running  down  along  the  west  face  through  Little  Round  Top, 
above  Devil  s  Den,  along  the  stone  fence  and,  bending  around  through 
the  cemetery,  terminated  with  the  barb  at  Culp’s  Hfil  on  the  eastern 
face  of  the  ridge. 

Hancock,  soon  after  his  arrival,  sent  an  aide  to  Meade  informing 
him  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  front  and  saying  that  they  would 
hold  this  position  till  night.  But  shortly  after,  by  another  aide,  he 
sent  a  note  telling  him  that  the  position  was  a  very  strong  one,  with 
only  one  disadvantage,  that  it  might  be  turned.  He  however  left 
Meade  to  decide,  without  any  further  suggestion,  whether  the  battle 
^ould  be  fought  there  or  at  the  place  on  Pipe  Creek  originally  selected. 
But  about  dark  Slocum,  having  arrived  on  the  field  and  outranking 
Hancock,  assumed  command.  And  the  latter  then  galloped  back  to 
headquarters  to  urge  the  selection  of  the  field  at  Gettysburg.  Here, 
however,  he  found  that  Meade  had  already  chosen  Gettysburg  and 
had  given  orders  for  all  the  corps  in  the  rear  to  go  forward.  He  was 
h^self  about  to  leave  for  the  front.  Everything  that  was  not  already 
there  was  now  moving  towards  Gettysburg.  Hancock’s  own  corps  had 
marched  from  Taneytown  at  1.30  that  afternoon  and  bivouacked 
within  three  miles  of  the  village  that  night.  It  resumed  the  march 
at  daylight  and  reached  the  field  by  seven  o’clock,  taking  its  place 
between  Howard’s  and  Sickles’  corps. 
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Lee  had  now  no  longer  the  choice  of  fighting  the  Union  army  in 
detail.  He  must  confront  the  whole  of  it,  and  either  fight  or  retreat. 
He  had  not  intended  to  fight  a  general  battle  so  far  from  his  base, 
unless  attacked  by  Meade.  But  he  now  found  the  two  armies  con¬ 
fronting  one  another  and,  with  the  large  trains  that  he  had  accumu¬ 
lated,  it  would  be  difficult  to  withdraw.  Then,  too,  the  initial  trial 
of  strength  had  been  made  and  had  resulted  in  his  favour.  He  was 
convinced  that  a  decisive  victory  on  that  field  would  be  followed 
by  the  faU  of  Harrisburg  and  soon  by  that  of  Washington,  and 
probably  end  the  war.  And  the  truth  was,  Lee  was  anxious  to  have 
it  over.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  successes  of  his  army,  he  was 
convinced  that,  by  a  continuation  of  the  struggle,  the  South  would 
almost  certainly  be  the  loser.  So  he  decided  to  fight  it  out. 

The  remainder  of  Ewell’s  and  Hfil’s  corps  arrived,  and  two  divisions 
of  Longstreet’s.  During  the  afternoon  of  July  i  it  was  learned  that 
Stuart  was  at  Carlisle.  And  he  had  been  ordered  to  Gettysburg. 
Longstreet  was  placed  on  the  right.  Hill  in  the  centre,  and  Ewell  on 
the  left.  The  Confederate  line  confronted  and  conformed  in  direction 
to  Meade’s.  But  the  latter  occupying  the  inner  circle,  of  necessity 
the  former  was  the  longer.  In  the  Union  line  there  was  one  fault. 
When  Sickles  came  to  take  his  position  he  found  the  place  assigned 
him  was  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  line.  Immediately  in  front  was  a 
secondary  ridge,  which  he  decided  to  occupy.  He  was  not  a  profes¬ 
sional  soldier,  and  did  not  reflect  that  this  advanced  position  would 
place  him  out  of  line  and  leave  both  his  flanks  exposed.  Meade  did 
not  see  it  till  too  late.  But  the  quick  eye  of  Lee  caught  the  situation. 
Sickles  was  in  front  of  Longstreet.  Lee  thought  that  if  Sickles  could 
be  driven  away  and  the  ridge  carried  this  would  give  him  an 
advantageous  position  for  artillery  and  enable  him  to  carry  the  main 
ridge  beyond.  Longstreet  was  directed  to  make  the  attempt.  At 
the  same  time  EweU  was  to  attack  the  Union  right,  and  HiU  the  centre. 
This  would  prevent  reinforcements  being  sent  by  Meade  to  aid 
Sickles.  But  the  movements  of  EweU  and  HiU  were  to  wait  on 
Longstreet.  He  was  Lee’s  ablest  corps  commander.  But  Longstreet 
had  not  approved  of  the  attempt  of  Lee  to  carry  the  Union  position. 
He  had  suggested  rather  a  movement  towards  Baltimore  by  the  whole 
army.  This  would  turn  Meade’s  position  and  compel  him  to  abandon 
it,  and  perhaps  expose  him  to  an  attack  in  some  new  place  where  Lee 
woiUd  have  the  advantage.  Hoping  to  persuade  Lee  to  this  plan, 
there  had  been  some  delay  in  making  the  attack  on  the  second  day. 

It  was  not  made  untU  about  3  p.m.  The  centre  of  Sickles’  line 
was  at  a  peach-orchard,  where  the  Emmitsburg  road  intersected  a 
cross-road.  Here  there  was  a  pronounced  salient  in  the  line.  Birney’s 
division  of  Sickles’  corps  held  the  left  of  the  angle  and  Humphreys’ 
the  right.  Some  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  peach-orchard,  on  the 
cross-road,  was  a  wheat-field,  touched  on  two  sides  by  woodland,  and 
stiU  back  of  this  was  the  DevU’s  Den.  It  was  along  this  line,  from  the 
peach-orchard  to  the  wheat-field,  held  by  Bimey,  that  the  assault  was 
first  made.  The  conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody.  And  great  losses 
were  sustained  by  both  sides.  Hood,  whose  division  made  the  assault, 
fought  furiously  from  the  peach-orchard,  through  the  wheat-field  and 
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woods  back  of  it,  to  the  Devil’s  Den.  Here  Sickles  lost  his  leg  and  was 
carried  from  the  field. 

In  the  meantime  McLaws’  division  of  Longstreet’s  corps  charged 
against  Humphreys’  on  the  other  side  of  the  angle.  And  so  along  the 
Emmitsburg  road  the  fight  was  equally  bloody.  Hancock  had  sent 
a  brigade  to  the  support  of  Humphreys.  Barksdale  commanding  the 
Confederate  brigate  and  Willard  commanding  the  Union  were  both 
killed.  The  Ninth  Massachusetts  Battery  stationed  there  was  com¬ 
manded  to  remain,  even  if  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  battery. 
It  held  on  till  all  its  support  was  driven  back,  and  out  of  six  guns  it 
lost  four,  out  of  seven  sergeants  it  lost  six,  and  out  of  88  horses  it  lost 
8o.  These  losses  indicate  the  nature  of  the  fight.  The  Union  salient 
at  the  peach-orchard  was  broken.  And  both  Bimey  and  Humphreys 
were  driven  back  to  the  true  line  on  Cemetery  Ridge.  But  this  move¬ 
ment  was  made  slowly,  and  the  new  line  was  reached  by  the  troops 
stni  in  good  order. 

When  Sickles  was  carried  from  the  field,  Hancock  was  placed  in 
command  of  that  corps  as  well  as  his  own.  He  sent  Caldwell’s  division 
of  the  Second  Corps  to  support  the  line.  It  formed  from  the  foot  of 
Little  Round  Top  eastwards  and  drove  the  Confederates  back  through 
the  wheat-field.  But  three  of  its  four  brigade  commanders  were 
disabled.  Zook  was  killed.  Cross  mortally  wounded,  and  Brooke  so 
badly  that  he  had  to  leave  the  field.  But  the  right  of  this  line  was 
turned,  and  it  was  forced  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  its 
number.  Doubleday’s  division  of  the  First  Corps  was  sent  by  Meade 
to  Caldwell’s  support.  It  met  the  Confederates  promptly  and  held 
them  back. 

In  the  meantime  the  important  position  of  Little  Round  Top 
narrowly  escaped  capture.  It  was  undefended,  but  was  being  used 
by  a  signal  corps  as  a  station.  A  portion  of  Hood’s  division,  seeing 
its  importance,  advanced  quickly  to  take  it.  General  Warren,  Meade’s 
Chief  of  Engineers,  happening  to  be  on  that  part  of  the  field,  happily 
saw  the  movement  and  the  importance  of  the  position.  Commanding 
the  signal  officers,  who  were  in  the  act  of  folding  their  flags  to  retire, 
to  remain  where  they  were  and  make  as  much  show  of  strength  as 
they  could,  he  hurried  off  to  find  troops  to  defend  the  hill.  He  found 
a  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  had  just  reached  the  field,  march¬ 
ing  to  the  support  of  Sickles’  line.  He  directed  Vincent’s  brigade 
to  hurry  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  sent  Hazlett’s  battery  after  it. 
The  battery  was  pulled  and  dragged  up  the  steep  incline  over  boulders 
and  rocks  and  promptly  opened  upoti  the  Confederates.  This  was 
none  too  soon,  for  Hood’s  troops  were  already  climbing  the  other  side. 
A  hand-to-hand  conflict  ensued.  Colonel  Vincent,  who  was  the  first 
to  reach  the  summit,  was  the  first  to  fall.  General  Weed  was  killed. 
And  as  Hazlett  stooped  over  him  to  receive  his  last  words,  he  too  fell 
dead  across  Weed’s  body.  Colonel  O’Rorke  was  sent  with  the  140th 
N.Y.  to  their  support.  They  rushed  into  the  front  line.  And 
O’Rorke  too  was  killed.  At  last  Hood  was  driven  back  with  great 
slaughter  across  the  valley  and  into  the  shelter  of  the  woods.  Ever 
since  that  valley  has  been  known  as  the  ‘  Valley  of  Death.'  But 
Little  Round  Top  was  held.  It  was  a  narrow  escape.  Besides 
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depriving  the  Union  left  of  its  protection,  if  the  hUl  had  been  carried, 
this  would  have  given  Hood  an  enfilading  fire  down  the  Union  line 
that,  with  artillery,  must  have  made  Meade’s  position  untenable. 
But  General  Sykes  with  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  in  three  days  had 
marched  aU  the  way  from  Frederick,  coming  by  way  of  Hanover, 
seventy  miles,  and  arriving  so  opportunely,  were  left  in  possession  of 
both  the  Round  Tops  and  that  night  slept  there  on  their  arms. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  field, 
EweU,  on  the  east  face,  had  been  endeavouring  to  carry  out  his  in¬ 
structions  to  turn  the  Union  right.  He  had  three  divisions- — Early's, 
Rodes’  and  Johnson’s.  Early  was  to  charge  Cemetery  Hill,  while 
Johnson  with  some  assistance  from  Rodes  would  assault  Culp’s  Hill. 
Both  movements  were  delayed  tiU  about  5  p.m.  Hay’s  brigade, 
known  as  the  ‘  Louisiana  Tigers,’  of  Early’s  division,  formed  in  the 
streets  of  the  town  and  moved  up  a  lane  at  the  base  of  Cemetery  HiU. 
They  were  thus  so  close  to  the  Union  line  that  its  cannon  could  not  be 
depressed  sufficiently  to  do  execution.  But  a  Maine  regiment  and  a 
Pennsylvania  battery  opened  upon  their  left  flank  from  another 
position.  Many  of  the  ‘  Tigers,’  however,  endured  this  fire  and  reached 
the  line  of  the  Eleventh  Corps.  Sweeping  one  Union  brigade  away, 
they  charged  up  the  hill  with  a  yell,  and  captured  two  guns  of 
Ricketts’  (Pa.)  battery  and  attempted  to  spike  them.  Here  another 
hand-to-hand  struggle  occurred,  in  which  gun-rammers  and  muskets 
were  used  as  clubs.  But  at  this  critical  moment,  as  they  were  being 
driven  back,  Carroll’s  brigade  from  Hancock’s  corps  was  ordered  to 
the  support  of  the  battery.  The  brigade  moved  quickly  forward  and 
found  the  Confederates  already  among  the  guns.  The  ‘  Tigers  ’  held 
on,  fighting  fmiously  against  these  odds.  But  the  result  was  that  they 
were  almost  annihilated.  Out  of  1,700  that  made  the  charge,  less 
than  300  got  back  to  the  line.  Their  organisation  was  practically 
destroyed. 

Johnson’s  division,  in  charging  Culp’s  Hill,  was  more  successful. 
When  the  Union  line  at  the  peach-orchard  was  being  hard  pressed, 
the  line  on  Culp’s  Hfil  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  was  depleted  to  reinforce 
Sickles.  During  the  absence  of  these  troops  Johnson’s  division 
charged  Culp’s  Hill.  They  were  at  first  repulsed  by  Greene’s  brigade, 
left  to  guard  the  works.  But  Johnson  soon  discovered  that  the  works 
to  the  right  of  Greene  were  vacant,  and  he  moved  in  ;  and  here  he  held 
on  tni  morning.  Had  he  known  where  he  was,  he  might  have  captured 
the  Union  ammunition  train,  parked  on  Power’s  Hill,  only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  But  it  was  now  ten  o’clock  at  night  and  very  dark. 
So  he  was  obliged  to  wait  till  morning  to  see  where  he  was  and  just 
what  he  held. 

And  thus  ended  the  battle  of  the  second  day.  It  left  Lee  in 
possession  of  the  peach-orchard,  the  wheat-field,  and  a  lodgement  on 
Culp’s  Hfil.  These  were  valuable  assets  and  had  been  acquired  by 
the  work  of  that  day.  They  were  not  all  Lee  had  wished.  But  he 
could  reflect  that  few  of  us,  in  this  world,  get  all  that^we  wish.  Life  is 
full  of  disappointments.  Nor  had  his  men  been  able  to  hold  all  the 
ground  they  had  fought  over.  But  what  he  had  gained  encouraged 
him  to  fight  on.  He  had  at  least  gained  the  secondary  ridge,  the 
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position  he  coveted  for  his  artillery  and  from  which  he  hoped  to  make 
a  final  lodgement  on  Meade’s  line  and  drive  him  from  his  stronghold. 

That  night  each  general  held  a  council  of  war.  Meade  submitted  to 
his  the  question  whether  they  would  hold  on  to  their  present  position  or 
retire  to  another  nearer  their  base  of  supplies.  The  opinion  of  this 
council  was  unanimous  and  was  tersely  expressed  by  Slocum  :  ‘  Stay 
and  fight  it  out !  ’  As  this  was  Meade’s  own  opinion,  the  question  was 
quickly  settled.  Lee’s  council  was  not  so  unanimous.  Longstreet  was 
stm  in  favour  of  moving  southward  towards  Washington.  This  he 
believed  would  compel  Meade  to  abandon  his  present  stronghold  and 
in  all  probability  enable  them  to  make  a  battle  under  more  favourable 
circumstances.  But  Lee  said  ‘  No  !  ’  He  would  be  reinforced  the 
next  morning  by  Pickett’s  division  from  Chambersburg,  where  it  had 
been  left  by  Longstreet  to  guard  his  rear.  These  troops  would  be 
fresh  and  were  the  choicest  of  the  army.  And  Stuart’s  cavalry  had 
already  arrived.  This,  too,  was  fresh.  The  army  had  now  carried 
the  secondary  ridge  and  effected  a  lodgement  on  Culp’s  Hdl,  and  he 
proposed  to  continue  the  assault  and  cut  Meade’s  line  somewhere 
between  Cemetery  Hill  and  Round  Top.  In  the  meantime  Stuart’s 
cavalry  was  to  attack  Meade’s  right,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  sending 
troops  from  there  to  reinforce  his  left.  This  was  really  a  continuation 
of  the  general  plan  Lee  had  so  far  been  following  of  driving  a  wedge 
in  from  each  side  to  divide  Meade’s  line  near  the  middle,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  defeat  each  half  in  detail.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  for 
the  third  day’s  battle.  One  division  and  two  brigades  of  Hill’s  corps 
were  ordered  to  support  Longstreet. 

That  night  the  Union  Twelfth  Corps,  from  supporting  the  left, 
was  ordered  back  to  its  entrenchments  on  Culp’s  HiU.  But,  retiiming, 
it  found  them  in  the  possession  of  Johnson.  Though  it  was  now  nearly 
midnight,  orders  were  issued  for  an  attack  at  daybreak.  And  Slocum’s 
four  batteries  were  placed  in  position  during  the  night.  At  four 
o’clock  the  next  morning  Johnson,  now  reinforced  by  three  brigades, 
formed  in  line  to  attack  the  Union  forces.  But  Slocum’s  batteries  on 
Power  s  Hill  to  their  left  opened  upon  them,  and  the  Confederates 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  into  a  grove  in  their  rear  to  re-form. 
Then  they  advanced.  But  now  Slocum’s  entire  corps  opened  upon 
them.  For  six  hours  the  fight  continued.  Hardly  an  object  in  front 
of  the  breastworks  escaped.  Rocks  were  scarred,  trees  were  shot  off, 
and  in  one  that  was  left  three  hundred  minie  balls  were  counted. 
On  no  other  part  of  the  field  were  the  marks  of  the  conflict  so  percep¬ 
tible.  But  Slocum  was  reinforced  from  both  the  First  and  the  Sixth 
Corps.  A  division  was  moved  around  on  Johnson’s  left  flank  and  a 
general  advance  ordered.  Johnson  made  a  desperate  effort  to  retain 
his  hold.  But  in  vain  !  At  ten  o’clock  he  was  driven  from  the  works 
and  through  the  woods  beyond,  losing  five  hundred  of  his  men  as 
prisoners  and  some  of  his  colours.  And  so  ended  the  Confederate 
occupation  of  this  front. 

Stuart  started  to  reach  that  line  as  he  had  been  ordered.  But 
three  miles  east  of  Gettysburg  he  encountered  Gregg’s  division  of  the 
Union  cavalry,  now  reinforced  by  Custer’s  brigade  from  Kilpatrick’s 
division.  Then  occurred  another  of  the  famous  cavalry  battles  of 
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the  war,  known  as  the  ‘  Sabre  Fight.’  There  were  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges.  Sabres  flashed  and  clashed,  horses  reared  and  plunged. 
But  Stuart  was  at  length  defeated.  As  he  withdrew  to  the  left  he 
was  attacked  on  his  flank  by  a  New  Jersey  regiment.  The  afternoon 
was  thus  consumed,  and  Stuart  wholly  failed  even  to  reach  the  Union 
line  on  Culp’s  Hill  that  he  was  sent  to  assault. 

On  the  west  face,  from  eleven  o’clock  till  one,  there  was  a  lull  along 
the  entire  line.  Then  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  report  of  a  gun 
on  Seminary  Ridge,  and  after  a  short  interval  by  another  report. 
‘  Two  guns  !  ’  This  was  the  military  signal  for  attention.  They 
were  fired  from  the  edge  of  the  woods  opposite  the  Union  centre. 
The  smoke  had  hardly  emerged  from  the  guns  before  Seminary  Ridge 
was  a  blaze  of  fire.  A  hundred  and  thirty  cannon  on  Lee’s  line  were 
thundering  against  Meade’s  left  front.  All  that  forenoon  Meade  had 
seen  Lee  concentrating  against  that  position.  General  Hunt,  the 
Union  Chief  of  Artillery,  had  been  ordered  to  prepare  for  an  assault. 
He  had  arranged  to  get  some  seventy  guns  in  position.  There  was  no 
room  for  more.  They  too  now  opened.  For  an  hour  the  hostile  lines 
from  the  mouths  of  their  two  hundred  guns  volleyed  and  thundered. 
The  earth  quaked,  buildings  were  riddled,  shells  were  bursting  every¬ 
where.  The  concussions  were  felt  for  miles  away.  Never,  in  the 
experience  of  the  oldest  soldiers  present,  had  there  been  anything  to 
compare  to  it.  At  last  the  Union  guns  ceased,  but  not  the  Confederate. 

General  Lee  had  expected  some  substantial  results  from  this 
artillery  duel.  But  he  was  disappointed.  The  LTnion  line  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  entrenchments  and  the  field  behind  was  thickly  strewn  with 
boulders.  Behind  both,  the  Union  infantry  crouched,  comparatively 
safe.  If  a  battery  was  disabled  it  was  quickly  replaced  by  other 
pieces  from  the  reserve  artillery.  The  smoke  was  so  dense  between 
the  lines  as  to  obscure  the  Confederate  movements  behind  their  guns. 
But  General  Warren  rode  to  the  signal  station  on  the  summit  of  Little 
Round  Top.  Here,  out  of  range  of  the  smoke,  he  discovered  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  troops  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  in  front  of  the  Union  centre. 
This  proved  to  be  Pickett’s  division.  Warren  signalled  his  discovery 
to  the  right  of  the  line.  And  Hunt  ordered  his  guns  to  cease  firing. 
This  was  to  allow  them  to  cool  and  to  save  ammunition.  He  also 
replaced  the  disabled  guns.  All  this  was  by  way  of  preparation  for  the 
assault  that  they  now  knew  was  coming.  The  cessation  of  the  Union 
guns  had  deceived  Lee.  He  supposed  the  Confederate  guns  had 
silenced  them. 

But  it  had  not  deceived  Longstreet,  to  wdiose  corps  Pickett’s 
division,  now  selected  to  lead  the  charge,  belonged.  Longstreet  had 
instructed  his  chief  of  artillery  to  give  Pickett  a  signal  when  he  felt 
the  time  had  come  for  him  to  advance.  The  signal  was  given  when 
the  Union  guns  stopped  firing.  Pickett  turned  to  Longstreet,  who 
was  sitting  on  a  fence,  awaiting  the  result  of  the  artille^  duel.  ‘  Shall 
I  go  forwaid  ?  ’  Pickett  asked.  But  Longstreet  was  silent,  hesitating 
to  give  an  order  that  he  knew  must  end  in  the  loss  of  many  of  his  men. 
He  would  have  revoked  Lee’s  order  if  he  could.  Pickett,  seeing  him 
hesitate,  again  broke  the  silence  :  ‘  Very  well ;  I  shall  go  forward.’ 
And  Longstreet  nodded  assent. 
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Then  followed  the  most  memorable  charge  of  the  war — one  of  the 
greatest  in  all  history.  Pickett’s  division  was  formed  in  the  woods 
in  columns  of  brigades,  three  brigades  deep — Kemper’s,  Garnett’s, 
and  Armistead’s.  They  were  all  Virginia  troops.  Major-General 
George  E.  Pickett,  their  commander,  was  also  a  Virginian,  bom  in  an 
unpretentious  frame  house  at  Pickett’s  Landing,  on  the  James  River, 
a  few  miles  below  Richmond.  They  were  supported  on  the  right  by 
two  brigades  from  Hill’s  corps,  Wilcox’s  and  Perry’s  ;  and  on  the 
left  by  Heth’s  and  Pender’s  divisions  from  the  same  corps.  In  his 
rear  Pickett  was  supported  by  Wright’s,  Mahone’s,  and  Posey’s 
brigades,  also  from  Hill’s  corps,  under  Trimble. 

Pickett’s  men  emerged  from  the  woods  with  their  guns  at  right 
shoulder,  as  though  on  dress  parade.  Not  a  shot  was  fired.  Not  a 
shout  was  heard.  The  lines  were  accurately  kept,  as  with  a  quick 
and  decided  step  the  troops  advanced  across  the  open  fields.  The 
distance  from  the  woods  to  the  Union  line  was  a  little  more  than  a 
mile.  About  half-way  a  ravine  was  crossed  that  afforded  a  partial 
shelter.  Here  they  halted  for  a  short  rest.  And  then  the  advance 
was  resumed,  all  still  in  good  order.  But  now  the  guns  on  the  Union 
line  opened,  concentrating  with  canister  on  Pickett’s  columns,  cutting 
wide  swaths.  Still  the  line  moved  steadily  forward,  time  after  time 
closing  up  the  gaps,  with  a  precision  and  steadiness  that  extorted 
admiration  even  from  the  Union  soldiers.  The  left.  Hill’s  and  Pender’s 
divisions,  under  the  withering  fire  from  Cemetery  Ridge,  seemed  to 
stagger,  but  only  for  a  moment.  It  quickly  righted  itself,  and  then 
the  advance  was  resumed.  Pickett’s  troops  did  not  seem  checked. 
They  only  halted  to  deliver  a  fire,  when  close  under  musket  range. 
This  was  but  for  a  moment.  Then  on  they  went.  That  they  might 
reach  their  objective,  ‘  the  umbrella-shaped  clump  of  trees,’  to  which 
their  advance  had  been  directed,  near  the  centre  of  Meade’s  line,  they 
were  compelled  to  make  a  left  half-wheel,  for  they  had  been  moving 
too  much  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  the  Round  Tops.  The  troops 
on  the  right,  Wilcox’s  and  Perry’s,  blinded  by  the  smoke  of  the  Union 
batteries,  failed  to  observe  this  change  of  direction  by  Pickett’s 
column.  They  kept  straight  on  towards  the  Round  Tops.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  one  command  moved  away  from  the  other,  leaving 
a  gap.  Hancock  quickly  saw  the  mistake,  and  was  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  He  promptly  ordered  Stannard’s  brigade  into  the 
gap  and  personally  directed  the  movement.  It  was  here  that  Hancock 
was  wounded  and  disabled,  though  he  refused  to  be  taken  from  the 
field  until  the  action  was  over. 

Stannard  skilfully  executed  the  movement  and,  changing  the 
front  of  his  rear  while  under  fire,  quickly  opened  with  this  line  on 
Wilcox  and  Perry  marching  south,  whfie  with  his  front  line  he  opened 
on  Armistead  and  Kemper,  who  were  moving  east.  The  latter  had 
already  crossed  the  Emmitsburg  road  and  were  nearing  the  clump  of 
trees.  They  were  now  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Union  line. 
Here  General  Webb  had  disposed  his  brigade  in  two  lines,  two  regiments, 
the  69th  and  71st  Pennsylvania,  behind  the  low  stone  fence  and  a 
slight  breastwork  hastily  constructed,  the  remainder  of  the  brigade, 
some  sixty  paces  to  the  rear,  behind  the  crest  and  so  disposed  that 
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they  could  fire  over  the  heads  of  those  in  front.  It  was  on  this  point 
that  the  assault  feU  with  its  fullest  strength.  Webb’s  lines,  which 
had  withheld  their  fire,  so  as  to  deliver  it  at  close  range,  now  opened 
with  terrific  effect.  But  Pickett’s  troops,  undaunted,  after  deliver¬ 
ing  their  fire,  advanced  to  the  charge  and,  leaping  the  stone  fence, 
quickly  drove  Webb’s  front  line  back  to  the  protection  of  the  crest, 
where  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  had  been  formed.  Here  they 
were  rallied  by  Webb.  But  the  Confederates  were  following  closely. 
Lieutenant  Cushing,  a  brother  of  him  of  Albemarle  fame,  here  com¬ 
manding  a  Union  battery,  had  only  one  gun  left.  He  worked  that 
himself  with  a  lanyard  wrapped  around  his  wrist.  Now,  mortally 
wounded,  he  cried  to  Webb,  ‘  General,  I’U  give  them  one  shot  more  !  ’ 
and,  firing  his  piece,  he  feU  dead  across  it.  General  Armistead, 
waving  his  hat  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  advanced  to  seize  the  gun, 
calling  to  his  men,  ‘  Give  them  the  cold  steel,’  when  he  too  feU  dead 
at  Cushing’s  side.  Here  occurred  another  hand-to-hand  conflict,  the 
most  murderous  of  them  aU.  It  lasted  only  for  a  moment.  Other 
Union  troops,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  crowded  in  to  support  the 
breached  line  in  numbers  sufficient  to  make  a  line  four  deep.  Pickett’s, 
now  attacked  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  must  yield — or  die.  His 
men  saw  it  and  commenced  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  surrender. 
Stannard’s  brigade  captured  more  men  than  it  had  in  its  organisation. 
Resistance  was  useless.  The  spot  is  marked  now  by  a  monument, 

‘  The  High  Water  Mark,’  to  thus  designate  the  highest  point  north 
that  the  Confederate  arms  reached,  and  where  the  tide  of  success 
turned  back,  slowly  to  recede  till  the  end  came. 

When  Pickett  saw  that  all  further  efforts  were  hopeless,  he  gave 
the  order  to  retire.  It  was  almost  superfluous.  The  fight  was  over. 
The  plain  was  covered  with  disorganised  men  flowing  back,  not  along 
the  lines  of  advance,  but  by  the  nearest  way  to  the  Confederate  posi¬ 
tion.  As  they  went  back  Anderson’s  division  was  thrown  forward 
to  meet  them  and  protect  the  retreat.  And  behind  its  protecting 
arms  the  surviving  heroes  of  this  memorable  charge,  worthy  to  live 
in  history  beside  that  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava,  found  a 
safe  retreat.  Out  of  4,800  men  in  Pickett’s  division  not  more  than 
1,000  returned  ;  and  of  his  fifteen  field  officers  and  four  generals, 
Pickett  alone  and  one  lieutenant-colonel  were  unharmed.  And  this 
was  ‘  Pickett’s  Charge  ’  !  The  bold  dash  made  by  these  brave  men, 
and  its  terrible  climax,  in  the  presence  of  both  armies  stationed  on 
the  surrounding  heights,  for  the  most  part  greatly  interested  but 
nevertheless  idle  spectators,  made  an  impression^  that  was  never 
forgotten. 

While  it  was  in  progress  an  incident,  farther  down  the  Union  left, 
occurred  that  should  not  be  forgotten.  While  at  Two  Taverns  that 
morning  Kilpatrick  received  an  order  to  move  to  the  left  and  attack 
Lee’s  right  and  rear.  Farnsworth’s  brigade  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
enemy’s  position,  about  one  o’clock  of  that  memorable  afternoon. 
Merritt  did  not  come  till  some  two  hours  later,  and  then  took  a  position 
on  Farnsworth’s  flank  farthest  from  the  Union  main  line.  After 
crowding  the  Confederate  line  back  some  distance  a  charge  was 
ordered.  It  was  made  with  a  will.  A  stone  fence,  behind  which 
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Confederate  infantry  was  stationed,  was  reached  and  passed, 
Farnsworth  leading  the  advance.  A  second  line  of  infantry  was 
passed,  and  then  another  stone  fence  was  reached,  behind  which  a 
third  line  of  infantry  was  posted.  Here  aU  farther  advance  was 
stopped  and  Farnsworth’s  horse  was  killed.  As  it  feU  its  rider  was 
ordered  to  surrender.  ‘  Never  !  ’  answered  Farnsworth.  And,  draw¬ 
ing  his  own  revolver,  he  shot  himself  through  the  head  and  fell  dead. 
Kilpatrick  believed  that  if  his  cavalry  had  been  promptly  supported 
by  infantry  from  the  main  line,  just  now  relieved  from  Pickett’s 
attack,  the  Confederates  could  not  have  recovered  from  the  confusion 
into  which  his  charge  had  thrown  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  asked  whether  that  charge  ever  should  have  been  ordered. 
It  accomplished  no  substantial  result.  Kilpatrick  knew  he  had  no 
infantry  support  when  he  made  it.  And  it  cost  him  the  life  of  a 
brilliant  young  officer,  whose  loss  he  deeply  deplored.  It  had  gone 
too  far. 

Pickett’s  charge  was  Lee’s  last  desperate  effort  to  break  Meade’s 
line.  It  closed  the  bloodiest  day  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Lee 
had  expected  a  counter-charge.  But  Meade,  feeling  that  for  once 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  was  content  to  let  wed-enough  alone.  Lee 
had  lost  2,592  killed,  12,709  wounded,  and  5,150  missing  and  captured. 
Meade’s  loss  was  3,072  kflled,  14,497  wounded,  and  5,434  captured  or 
missing.  Lee  had  78,000  men  engaged  and  Meade  94,000.  The 
greatest  loss  of  the  Union  army  fell  on  Reynolds’,  later  Doubleday’s, 
corps,  which  had  suffered  so  severely  the  first  day.  Second  came 
Hancock’s,  and  third  Sickles’.  In  the  Confederate  army  Longstreet’s 
corps,  on  the  right,  which  on  the  second  day  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
fight  for  the  peach-orchard  and  the  wheat-field,  and  on  the  third  of 
Pickett’s  charge,  suffered  most.  And  Hill’s,  which  stood  next  to 
him,  in  the  centre,  and  furnished  troops  to  support  his  movements, 
stood  next  to  him  also  in  losses. 

It  seems  like  a  mistake  for  Lee  to  have  fought  this  battle.  He 
did  not  have  the  men  or  the  means  to  justify  an  attempt  to  carry 
such  a  strong  position  as  Meade  held.  Longstreet’s  advice  was  good 
when  he  urged  him  to  move  off  towards  Baltimore  and  thus  compel 
Meade  to  follow.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  Lee 
sorely  felt  the  want  of  Stonewall  Jackson  in  this  battle.  It  was  the 
first  he  had  fought  without  him.  Ewell  was  a  quiet,  safe  man,  like  Lee 
a  Virginian.  He  lived  on  a  plantation  near  Williamsburg,  in  one  of 
the  large  brick  mansions  for  which  the  state  is  famous.  He  was  an 
eminently  respectable  man  and  a  good  representative  of  the  Virginia 
gentleman.  Yet  was  he  far  from  being  the  equal  of  Jackson  as  a 
soldier.  Nor  was  there  anyone  in  Lee’s  army  who  was.  Longstreet 
was  the  nearest  approach,  but  even  he  lacked  Jackson’s  tireless 
industry,  quickness  of  perception  and  rapidity  of  execution.  Lee 
had  learned  to  rely  on  Jackson.  He  would  give  him  an  order  in 
general  terms,  and  leave  the  working  out  of  its  details  entirely  to 
him  and  be  assured  that  the  work  in  hand  would  be  well  done. 
This  course  lightened  Lee’s  own  labours  and  really,  in  the  hands  of 
Jackson,  promoted  success.  But  when  Lee  tried  the  same  plan,  in 
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this  battle,  both  with  Ewell  and  with  Longstreet,  it  succeeded  with 
neither.  They,  and  especially  the  latter,  clung  closely  to  the  letter 
of  the  instructions  and  attempted  nothing  that  was  not  provided  for 
in  the  order.  But  Lee  did  not  lay  it  up  against  them.  Perhaps  he 
had  no  right  to  do  so.  If  they  did  just  what  he  told  them  to  do  he 
had  no  right  to  complain.  They  had  done  their  part  And  so,  in  his 
report  of  the  battle,  Lee  manfully  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
for  defeat. 

When  he  saw  that  Pickett’s  charge  was  lost,  he  at  once  rode  over 
to  Longstreet  to  devise  a  plan  of  defence,  in  case  Meade  should  attempt 
to  follow  up  his  victory.  Troops  and  batteries  were  readjusted  and 
new  lines  formed.  But  the  hours  passed  from  sundown  to  darkness 
and  no  counter-charge  was  made.  That  night  Lee  gave  the  order  to 
arrange  for  a  retreat.  He  now  knew  that  he  could  not  force  the 
Union  position.  And  the  consumption  of  his  ammunition  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  supplies  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  longer  where  he  was.  Such  of  the  wounded  as  were  in  condition 
to  be  moved,  and  part  of  the  arms  that  had  been  collected  on  the 
ground  gained  on  the  first  and  second  days,  were  ordered  to  Wfiliams- 
port  and  the  trains  started  southward.  The  army  remained  at 
Gettysburg  all  the  next  day,  July  4.  But  that  night,  amid  a  severe 
storm,  it  too  retired,  carrying  with  it  about  4,000  prisoners.  These 
Lee  had  offered  to  exchange,  but  the  offer  was  declined,  and  for 
obvious  reasons.  They  consumed  his  scanty  stock  of  provisions. 
He  was  not  in  a  position  to  guard  them  carefully.  And  they  encum¬ 
bered  his  movements.  Many  of  his  own  and  of  the  Union  wounded 
that  had  fallen  into  his  hands  he  left  behind.  His  dead  lay  unburied. 

In  all  the  history  of  war,  there  have  been  few  more  pitiful  sights 
than  the  retreat  of  Lee’s  army.  All  night,  rmder  the  pelting  storm, 
the  wagons  jostled  along  over  the  rough  roads.  The  wounded  lay 
on  the  hard  boards,  many  of  them  without  even  straw  to  ease  their 
positions  or  a  covering  to  protect  them  from  the  rain.  The  hard 
motion  of  the  wagons  without  springs  aggravated  their  injuries 
and  caused  sighs  and  groans,  often  mingled  with  oaths.  There  was 
no  sleep.  Nor  was  there  any  sound  of  laughter  or  of  soldierly  hilarity, 
but  silence  or  muttered  curses,  as  the  men  trudged  sullenly  along 
through  the  deepening  mud  and  water  in  their  rain-soaked  clothes. 
Half-fed  and  jaded  horses  fell  by  the  way,  wagons  broke  down  and 
were  thrown  into  the  gutters.  Part  of  the  army  moved  through 
Fairfield,  protected  by  Stuart’s  cavalry  ;  the  rest  through  Cashtown, 
guarded  by  Imboden’s.  In  passing  through  the  mountains  the  trains, 
by  reason  of  their  length,  were  exposed,  and  some  were  captured.  The 
two  columns  united  at  Hagerstown  and,  reaching  the  Potomac,  took  up 
a  line  from  Williamsport  to  Falling  Waters.  But  their  troubles  were 
not  ended  even  here.  The  rains  had  raised  the  river  to  a  flood  stage, 
and  to  cross  was  now  impossible.  Lee  stood  at  bay.  He  feared  an 
attack  by  Meade,  who  had  cautiously  followed  him  to  the  Potomac  and 
reached  his  front  on  July  12.  The  situation  was  not  inviting,  with  a 
victorious  army  behind  and  an  impassable  river  in  front.  But, 
fortimately  for  Lee,  Meade  submitted  the  question  of  an  assault  to  a 
council  of  war,  and  it  was  voted  down.  And  that  same  night,  the  flood 
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in  the  river  having  subsided,  Lee’s  army  crossed,  part  on  a  pontoon 
bridge  at  Falling  Waters  and  the  rest  by  a  ford  at  Williamsport.  Then 
they  were  back  in  Virginia  once  more.  And  the  thought  seemed  to 
revive  their  drooping  spirits  and  infuse  new  life  into  the  army. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  the  war  whether  Meade 
made  a  mistake  in  failing  to  attack  Lee  on  his  retreat.  Military 
ctitics  have  generally  agreed  that  he  did.  It  is  certain  that  Lincoln 
was  deeply  disappointed  that  the  war  was  not  ended  there,  as  he 
thought  it  could  have  been,  by  the  capture  or  dispersion  of  Lee’s 
army.  Perhaps  he  was  right.  Certainly  if  Meade  had  been  a 
Napoleon  and  his  army  the  well-trained  legion  of  the  Emperor,  Lee’s 
fate  would  have  been  sealed.  But  Meade  was  not  a  Napoleon.  Nor 
did  his  army  have  the  experience  and  training  of  the  Emperor’s.  We 
must  also  remember  that  the  Union  corps  commanders  upon  whom 
Meade  relied — Reynolds,  Hancock,  Doubleday  and  Sickles — were  all 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  that  his  army  had  lost  heavily  in 
numbers  and  was  in  no  condition  to  throw  down  the  gage  recklessly 
to  Lee’s  veteran  troops.  Besides,  Meade  had  been  in  command  only 
three  days  when  he  was  called  upon  to  enter  this  battle.  He  was  not 
sure  of  his  own  fitness  for  this  high  command.  Nor  did  he  know  how 
far  he  could  trust  the  spirit  of  co-operation  that  had  so  far  appeared 
in  the  army.  The  relation  of  implicit  confidence  which  exists  in  a 
veteran  army  towards  an  old  and  tried  commander  is  usually  the 
slow  growth  of  years.  Lee  had  been  in  supreme  command  much 
longer  than  he. 

In  answer  to  a  dispatch  of  Halleck’s  urging  him  to  push  forward 
and  fight  Lee  before  he  could  cross  the  Potomac,  Meade  very  frankly 
revealed  his  own  feelings.  ‘  Be  assured,’  he  wrote,  ‘  I  most  earnestly 
desire  to  try  the  fortunes  of  war  with  the  enemy  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  hoping  through  Providence  and  the  bravery  of  my  men  to 
settle  the  question,  but  I  should  do  wrong  not  to  frankly  teU  you  of 
the  difficulties  encountered.  I  expect  to  find  the  enemy  in  a  strong 
position,  well  covered  with  artillery,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  imitate 
his  example  at  Gettysburg  and  assault  a  position  where  the  chances 
are  so  greatly  against  success.’ 

The  assault,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  made,  and  in  consequence  a 
flood  of  criticism  was  poured  on  Meade.  He  felt  that  this  was  unjust. 
And,  as  it  showed  no  sign  of  abatement,  he  finally  offered  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  This  Lincoln  declined  to  accept.  And,  after  his  first  feeling 
of  disappointment  wore  away,  he  did  what  he  could  to  aUay  Meade’s 
resentment.  Halleck  also  joined  in  (Conciliating  him.  ‘  You  should 
not  have  been  surprised  or  vexed  at  the  President’s  disappointment  at 
the  escape  of  Lee’s  army,’  he  wrote.  ‘  He  had  examined  into  all  the 
details  of  sending  you  reinforcements,  to  satisfy  himself  that  every 
man  who  could  possibly  be  spared  from  other  places  had  been  sent 
to  your  army.  He  thought  that  Lee’s  defeat  was  so  certain  that  he 
felt  no  little  impatience  at  his  unexpected  escape.’  But  Halleck 
added  ;  ‘  I  have  lost  none  of  the  confidence  which  I  felt  in  you  when 
I  recommended  you  for  the  command.’ 

Three  days  later  Meade  answered  him  very  frankly  :  ‘  Let  me  say 
in  the  frankness  which  characterizes  your  letter  that  perhaps  the 
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President  was  right ;  if  such  was  the  case  it  was  my  duty  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  replace  me  by  one  better  fitted  for  the  command 
of  the  army.  .  .  .  When  I  left  Frederick  it  was  with  the  firm  deter¬ 
mination  to  attack  and  fight  Lee,  without  regard  to  time  or  place,  as 
soon  as  I  could  come  in  contact  with  him  ;  but  after  defeating  him 
and  requiring  him  to  abandon  his  schemes  of  invasion,  I  did  not  think 
myself  justified  in  making  a  blind  attack  simply  to  prevent  his  escape, 
and  running  all  the  risks  attending  such  a  venture.  Now,  as  I 
said  before,  in  this  perhaps  I  erred  in  judgment,  for  I  take  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  say  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  President,  that  I  have  no 
pretensions  to  any  superior  capacity  for  the  post  he  has  assigned  me 
to  ;  that  all  I  can  do  is  to  exert  my  utmost  efforts  and  do  the  best 
I  can  ;  but  that  the  moment  those  who  have  a  right  to  judge  my 
actions  think,  or  feel  satisfied,  either  that  I  am  wanting,  or  that 
another  would  do  better,  that  moment  I  earnestly  desire  to  be  relieved, 
not  on  my  own  account,  but  on  account  of  the  country  and  the  cause.’ 
These  were  noble  words,  actuated  by  the  proper  spirit.  Of  their 
sincerity  there  can  be  no  doubt.  For  Meade’s  career  prior  as  well 
as  subsequent  illustrates  their  truth. 

As  to  Lincoln’s  desire  to  end  the  war  there,  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  this  could  not  have  been  done.  Subsequent  events  showed  that 
the  South  had  become  too  desperately  in  earnest,  and  that  her 
resources  were  still  too  great.  But  the  victory  of  Gettysburg,  clear- 
cut  for  the  North,  attended  by  its  frightful  losses,  united  so  closely 
with  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  hopelessly  crippled  the  Confederacy. 
The  South  could  not  herself  repair  the  losses.  And  she  had  now  such 
a  want  of  prestige  abroad  that  she  could  not  procure  the  necessary 
means  elsewhere.  There  was  no  further  talk  of  recognition  in  England 
or  of  intervention  in  France.  Nor  was  there  need,  in  the  North,  of 
the  good  of&ces  of  Russia. 

These  important  results,  following  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  show 
the  fitness  in  the  action  of  the  Government  in  making  that  field  a 
National  Military  Park.  It  was  the  only  battle  of  the  war  fought 
on  the  soil  of  a  free  state,  and  it  was  near  large  cities.  A  large  tract 
of  land  covering  the  scene  of  operations  has  been  purchased.  Houses, 
fences,  woods  and  rocks  have  been  preserved.  Monuments  have  been 
erected  to  mark  the  positions  of  the  troops  and  statues  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  commanders.  And  excellent  roads  have  been  opened 
so  as  to  afford  visitors  an  easy  opportunity  to  reach  all  positions  of 
importance.  Of  aU  the  battle-fields  of  the  war  so  preserved,  the 
greatest  care  has  been  taken  here.  And  public  appreciation  has  been 
shown  by  the  great  number  of  visitors  that  annually  find  their  way 
thither.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  For  it  affords  to  military 
students  an  opportunity  to  study  the  art  of  war,  to  intelligent  readers 
of  history  desirable  object-lessons,  and  even  to  the  idle  public  an 
instructive  diversion. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 


Meade  pursues  Lee  to  Mine  Run — Retreats  and  goes  into  Winter  Quarters 
at  Brandy  Station — Attempts  to  relieve  Union  Prisoners  at  Richmond 
— Enlistment  of  Coloured  Troops — Return  of  the  Border  States  to 
the  Union. 

Lee  having  retreated  to  Virginia,  Meade  followed  him.  He  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  Berlin,  a  few  miles  below  Harper’s  Ferry,  and,  ad¬ 
vancing  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  reached 
Warrenton  on  July  25.  He  thus  took  up  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock 
which  the  army  had  left  two  months  before.  In  his  progress  south¬ 
ward  he  stationed  guards  at  all  the  principal  passes  of  the  mountains 
to  prevent  Lee  from  making  a  movement  against  Washington.  By 
making  these  dispositions  he  interposed  the  Union  army  between 
Lee  and  Richmond.  Lee  having  halted  for  some  days  near 
Bunker  HiU,  and  from  there  made  a  feint  as  if  to  recross  the  Potomac. 
When  he  found  that  Meade  was  not  to  be  thus  deceived,  by  a 
quick  movement  up  the  Valley  he  crossed  the  mountains  and  threw  his 
forces  again  between  Meade  and  Richmond.  So  that  when  the  latter 
looked  across  the  Rappahannock  on  August  i  he  saw  Lee’s  army  once 
more  in  his  path. 

The  same  day  Buford,  with  his  division  of  cavalry,  crossed  the 
river  and  pushed  back  the  Confederate  cavalry  to  Culpeper,  C.H. 
But  here  Stuart  was  reinforced  by  some  infantry,  and  he  in  turn  drove 
Buford  back  till  he  also  found  infantry  support.  On  September  i 
Kilpatrick  crossed  below  Fredericksburg  and  recaptured  and  burned 
two  gunboats  that  had  been  taken  by  the  Confederates  and  run  up 
the  river,  where  they  were  being  concealed  for  future  use.  Two 
weeks  later  Pleasonton  also  crossed,  with  the  rest  of  the  cavalry, 
and,  uniting,  they  drove  Stuart  back  to  Brandy  Station.  Meade  then 
followed  the  cavalry  and  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Rapidan.  But 
here  he  was  ordered  to  send  two  corps  to  the  support  of  the  army  at 
Chattanooga.  Rosecrans,  as  we  have  seen,  had  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  at  Chickamauga,  and  these  two  corps  were  the  troops  that, 
under  Hooker,  carried  Lookout  Mountain  and  afterwards  supported 
Grant  on  Missionary  Ridge.  Longstreet  had  already  been  sent  with 
his  corps  from  Lee’s  army  and  had  supported  Bragg  at  Chickamauga. 

To  his  surprise,  Meade  also  learned  that  Lee  had  passed  around  his 
right,  and  that  his  army  was  now  at  Sulphur  Springs  and  Waterloo, 
on  the  way  northward.  To  checkmate  him,  Meade  fell  back  to 
CentreviUe.  On  the  day  that  he  reached  there,  Gregg’s  cavalry, 
which  was  guarding  his  rear,  was  surrounded  and  attacked  by  Stuart 
and  lost  five  hundred  men  before  they  could  be  extricated.  It  was 
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on  this  march  that  an  incident  occurred  which  illustrates  Stuart’s 
eventful  career.  His  was  a  life  of  hard  marching  and  fighting,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  hairbreadth  escapes.  With  2,000  of  his  cavalry  he  had 
followed  Meade’s  retreating  army  so  sharply  and,  as  the  sequel  showed, 
so  imprudently,  gathering  up  all  stragglers  as  prisoners,  that,  when  near 
Catletts’  Station,  by  a  flank  movement,  he  inadvertently  got  ahead  of 
the  one  of  Meade’s  corps  which  was  acting  as  a  rear  guard.  Stuart  was 
now  hemmed  in,  where  his  whole  command  must  have  been  soon 
captured  or  destroyed.  But  he  quickly  saw  the  situation,  and  for  a 
while  succeeded  in  concealing  his  men  in  a  thicket  of  old  field  pines, 
close  to  the  road  along  which  the  Union  columns  were  passing.  They 
were  whoUy  unsuspicious  of  his  presence.  But  he  cotfld  hear  every 
word  uttered  as  they  passed.  At  first  he  thought  of  abandoning  his 
guns  and  fighting  his  way  out  with  such  loss  as  he  must  sustain.  But 
a  happy  thought  occurred.  He  compelled  three  of  his  prisoners  to 
give  up  their  uniforms  and  had  three  of  his  trusted  men  dressed  up 
in  them,  and  placed  muskets  in  their  hands  like  those  carried  by  the 
men  in  Meade’s  ranks.  And  thus,  rendered  as  like  Union  soldiers  as 
possible,  they  feU  into  the  Union  column  as  it  passed  and,  working 
themselves  by  degrees  to  the  other  side,  slipped  out  of  the  line  of 
march  and  hurried  off  to  teU  General  Lee  of  the  predicament  and 
ask  succour  for  Stuart’s  stranded  command.  During  the  night  two 
Union  officers,  slipping  into  the  thicket,  were  quietly  captured  and 
compelled  to  silence.  And  when  morning  came  the  crack  of  skir¬ 
mishers’  guns  on  the  other  side  of  the  Union  camp  announced  to 
Stuart  that  Lee  had  received  his  message  and  was  at  hand  with 
needed  help.  Stuart  promptly  opened  from  his  side  with  grape  and 
canister.  And  the  Union  command  that  had  bivouacked  in  his  front 
hurried  to  arms.  In  the  confusion  that  followed  Stuart  dashed 
through  their  camp  and  rejoined  his  chief,  inflicting  some  loss,  but 
himself  suffering  little  or  none.  Thus  Stuart’s  cavalry  was  extricated 
and  Lee’s  forces  were  again  reunited. 

Having  lured  Meade  beyond  Bull  Run,  Lee  quickly  feU  back  to 
his  old  position  beyond  the  Rappahannock,  destroying  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Railroad  as  he  went.  Meade  was  rather  ashamed  of 
this  precipitate  retreat,  as  indeed  he  had  reason  to  be.  He  would 
have  foUowed  Lee  back,  but  a  sudden  flood  had  rendered  Bull  Run 
imfordable,  and  the  loss  of  the  railroad  would  make  any  such  move¬ 
ment,  even  if  across  the  stream,  necessarUy  slow.  The  advantage  of 
the  whole  affair  had  been  decidedly  with  Lee.  He  had  taken  2,000 
prisoners  and  had  destroyed  or  caused  the  destruction  of  valuable 
stores.  And  he  had  lost  only  about  500  in  kiUed  and  wounded, 
whUe  Meade  had  lost  double  that  number.  But  with  Lee  was  the  credit 
of  having  chased  his  antagonist  back  almost  to  the  defences  at 
Washington  and  left  him,  in  case  he  attempted  another  advance, 
without  his  main  artery  of  supply.  This  was  the  more  humiliating 
to  the  Union  cause  because  General  Imboden,  while  it  was  in  progress, 
taking  advantage  of  the  consternation,  had  swooped -  down  from  the 
passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  he  had  been  guarding  and  captured  some 
stores  in  Charlestown,  within  ten  miles  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  with  their 
guard  of  about  500  men. 
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Feeling  the  spur  of  these  misfortunes,  Meade  asked  Halleck’s 
permission  to  make  a  movement  to  his  left  and  capture  Fredericks¬ 
burg.  But  when  this  was  refused,  he  advanced,  and  from  Warrenton 
sent  forward  two  corps  to  Rappahannock  Station,  where  at  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  river  Lee  had  fortified  a  position  on  the  north  bank  to 
protect  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  had  established  the  rest  of  his  army  in 
winter  cantonments  at  scattered  points  on  the  other  side.  The  works 
on  the  north  side  were  held  by  a  brigade  of  Louisiana  troops.  Seeing 
it  threatened,  Lee  sent  another  brigade  of  North  Carolinians  to  its 
support.  Lee  himself  was  with  Early’s  division  just  across  the  river. 
Arriving  near  the  works,  the  Union  troops  halted  and,  under  a  strong 
skirmish  line,  advanced  cautiously,  with  a  brigade  under  Brigadier- 
General  David  A.  Russell  in  front,  for  the  purpose  of  observation. 
This  brigade  reported  that  the  works  could  be  carried.  And  it  was 
ordered  to  make  the  attempt. 

A  skirmish  line  of  five  companies,  followed  by  a  regiment  in  solid 
column,  dashed  forward  on  the  largest  and  strongest  redoubt,  another 
regiment  closing  on  their  left,  RusseU  himself  in  front  leading  the 
assault.  Then  with  bayonets  fixed,  but  without  firing  a  shot,  they 
swept  forward  through  a  storm  of  case  and  minie-baUs,  and  went 
over  the  work.  They  were  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  brigade, 
and  the  struggle  was  soon  over.  Another  brigade  swept  through  the 
rifle-pits  on  Russell’s  right  and  on  to  the  end  of  the  pontoon  bridge, 
thus  cutting  off  retreat.  The  garrison  then  surrendered,  i,6oo  of  them 
with  four  guns  and  seven  flags.  The  commander  surrendered  too, 
but  afterwards  escaped.  And  two  of  his  colonels  also  got  away  by 
swimming  the  river.  Another  Union  brigade  crossed  the  river  at  a 
ford  a  few  miles  below  and,  moving  up,  captured  the  works  on  that 
side.  Here  400  more  prisoners  were  taken.  This  gave  Meade 
possession  of  the  crossing.  The  whole  was  accomplished  with  the 
loss  of  less  than  200  men.  Lee  fell  back  that  night  to  Culpeper,  C.H. 
And  the  next  he  crossed  the  Rapidan.  Meade  then  rebuilt  the  rail¬ 
road  to  Brandy  Station  and  made  that  his  depot  of  supply. 

It  was  now  the  last  of  November.  The  winter  storms  were  setting 
in,  causing,  with  mingled  rain  and  snow,  mud  ever5nvhere.  But 
Meade  crossed  his  army  over  the  Rapidan  at  Germania  and  the 
neighbouring  fords,  and,  advancing,  found  Lee  posted  on  a  ridge 
behind  Mine  Run,  his  line  crossing  the  Orange  and  Fredericksburg 
turnpike  at  Poe’s  Mfll.  This  was  midway  between  the  two  towns. 
Meade  had  about  70,000  men,  while  Lee  could  only  muster  50,000. 
The  armies  were  again  in  the  Wildemess  district,  where  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville  was  fought,  and  where  later  Grant  was  to  have 
the  memorable  battle  to  which  the  district  gave  the  name,  the  '  Battle 
of  the  Wilderness.’  Here  on  two  different  days,  November  27  and  30, 
Meade  attempted  to  bring  on  a  battle.  But  each  time  his  attempt 
was  frustrated  by  the  corps  commanders,  to  whom  the  opening  was 
assigned.  They  pleaded  that  the  movement  ordered  to  be  made  was 
impracticable.  Lee’s  position  was,  of  course,  a  good  one,  for  he 
usually  chose  that  kind.  The  run  in  his  front  was  shallow,  hardly 
anywhere  more  than  two  feet  deep.  But  along  his  front  it  was  faced 
on  each  side  by  an  almost  impassable  swamp.  Beyond,  a  bare  smooth 
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slope  ascended  gently  for  a  half  mile  to  the  crest,  where  Lee  was 
carefully  entrenched.  The  days  that  had  now  been  consumed  by 
Meade’s  unsuccessful  efforts  to  bring  on  an  engagement  had  also 
consumed  the  stock  of  provisions  in  his  soldiers’  knapsacks.  The 
supply  trains  had  been  left  across  the  river.  If  he  continued  his 
efforts  they  must  be  brought  over  with  the  risk  of  loss,  in  case  of  a 
sudden  rise  in  the  river.  This  was  always  imminent  at  that  season. 
Thus  he  was  confronted  with  either  loss  or  retreat.  Meade  chose  the 
latter,  and  perhaps  wisely.  So  the  night  of  December  i  to  2  he 
brought  back  his  army  to  the  north  side  and  took  up  his  pontoon 
bridges.  Here  he  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Brandy  Station,  thus 
closing  the  campaign  of  1863. 

Meade  had  shown  his  prevailing  traits — careful  and  conservative 
management  of  his  troops,  a  studiousness  to  avoid  any  risks  that 
might  lead  to  disaster,  and  a  deference  to  the  opinions  of  his  corps 
commanders- — the  latter  to  the  sacrifice  sometimes  even  of  his  own 
convictions.  These  were  all  praiseworthy  traits  in  a  man  of 
moderate  ability  and  of  brief  experience  in  the  handling  of  an  army. 
Under  his  command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  met  with  one  great 
victory  and  no  serious  disaster.  And  this  was  more  than  could  be 
said  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  But  it  must  likewise  be  admitted 
that  Meade  had  not  come  up  to  the  standard  that  Lincoln  had  set  for 
the  commander  of  his  largest  and  best-equipped  army.  Lincoln  had 
not  changed  his  estimate,  expressed  at  Cincinnati  before  the  war, 
when,  in  the  political  discussion  of  that  time,  he  had  addressed  his 
remarks  to  the  Southern  people  and  declared  that,  man  for  man, 
the  men  of  the  North  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  South.  And 
now,  when  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  general,  an  army  of  these 
Northern  men,  of  decided  preponderance  in  numbers  and  of  superior 
equipment  to  the  Confederates,  he  expected  that  general  to  be  aggres¬ 
sively  active  against  his  adversary  and  to  win  victories.  It  could 
not  be  said  that  Meade  had  met  aU  of  these  requirements. 

Lincoln’s  disappointment  was  perhaps  increased  by  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  issue  of  a  movement  against  Richmond  that  was  ordered  to  be 
made  when  Lee  started  northward  to  invade  Pennsylvania.  General 
Dix,  commanding  at  Fortress  Monroe,  was  directed  to  make  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  he  chose  General  Keyes  to  lead  it.  Keyes  started  from 
White  House  on  one  of  the  headwaters  of  the  York  River  and,  moving 
to  Baltimore  cross-roads  with  5,000  men,  he  here  sent  a  cavalry  detach¬ 
ment  of  1,500  to  destroy  the  Central  Railroad  bridge  over  the  South 
Anna,  near  Hanover,  C.H.  This  was  accomplished.  But  otherwise 
the  expedition  was  a  failure.  There  was  some  skirmishing,  with  the 
advantage  generally  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates.  And  Keyes  at 
last  retreated  without  a  serious  fight  and  without  having  accom¬ 
plished  anything  worth  the  expense  of  the  movement.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  he  had  with  him  5,000  men  and  had  as  many  more 
subject  to  his  call,  he  should  have  accomplished  something  worth 
while.  Lincoln  had  here  renewed  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  This 
was  only  the  more  manifest  when  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the 
Confederate  capital  was  then  defended  by  a  single  brigade,  less  than 
3,000  men,  under  a  commander  of  as  little  force  as  ex-Govemor  Henry 
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A.  Wise.  True,  Richmond  did  gather  up  some  emergency  militia  for 
the  occasion,  but  they  were  only  such  as  could  be  found  about  a  city 
that  had  already  been  scoured  for  conscripts.  So  this  did  not 
materially  change  the  situation  as  Lincoln  saw  it.  He  thought  that 
a  resolute  dash  by  so  many  soldiers  as  Keyes  had,  under  a  leader  of 
ability,  must  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  city — that  this,  at 
least,  should  have  been  attempted. 

The  city  was  then  a  stake  of  great  importance.  For,  aside  from 
being  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  whose  faU  would  ruin  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  that  Government  in  Europe,  it  held  a  large  number  of  Union 
prisoners  confined  in  Libby  Prison  and  on  BeUe  Isle,  in  the  James 
River.  The  capture  of  the  city  would  have  resulted  in  their  being 
set  free.  And  this  consummation  would  have  brought  joy  not  only 
to  the  prisoners  themselves — ^who  were  confined  in  the  dark  and  loath¬ 
some  recesses  of  an  old  tobacco  warehouse  and  in  a  prison  camp  on  a 
low,  narrow,  foggy  island,  with  no  shelter  from  the  weather  save  a 
canvas  tent — but  it  would  have  relieved  many  relatives  in  the  North 
whose  good  opinion  Lincoln  cherished. 

Later  a  distinct  effort  was  made  for  the  relief  of  these  prisoners. 
This  was  in  the  following  February.  General  Kilpatrick  then  crossed 
the  Rapidan  with  5,000  cavalry  and,  passing  Lee’s  army,  moved  rapidly 
towards  Richmond.  He  succeeded,  after  several  sharp  fights,  in 
entering  the  outer  works  of  the  city  on  the  morning  of  March  i.  Here 
he  halted  to  get  some  tidings  of  Colonel  Dahlgren,  who  had  left  him 
at  Spottsylvania,  C.H.,  to  pass  north  of  the  city  and  attack  it  from 
that  side.  Not  hearing  from  him,  and  considering  the  inner  works 
too  strong  to  attempt  alone,  Kilpatrick  feU  back  that  night  to 
Mechanicsville,  six  miles  to  the  north-east.  But  the  Confederates 
drove  him  away  from  there.  And  he  crossed  the  Chickahominy  and 
retreated  down  the  Peninsula,  fighting  detachments  of  Confederates 
as  he  went,  till  he  met  a  force  sent  to  his  relief  from  Fortress  Monroe. 
Thus  he  escaped.  But  Dahlgren  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  too 
entered  the  outer  works,  and  also  found  them  too  strong  to  attempt. 
And  he  then  started  to  follow  Kilpatrick  down  the  Peninsula.  But 
he  found  the  country  was  thoroughly  aroused.  Ever5rwhere  he  was 
attacked.  And  his  men  finally  scattered.  Some  were  captured,  others 
were  killed,  and  a  few  reached  Fortress  Monroe  in  safety.  Dahlgren 
himself  fell  at  the  opening  of  the  first  fight.  Thus  the  issue  of  each 
raid  was  unfortunate.  And  it  was  equally  so  to  the  prisoners  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  For  rumours  that  they  were  to  rise  in  conjunction  with  the 
attacks  from  without  and  overpower  their  guards  caused  the  rigours 
of  their  confinement  to  be  redoubled.  So  that  the  resentment  against 
the  raiders  was  visited  upon  the  defenceless  prisoners  at  last. 

The  great  number  of  prisoners  now  confined  in  Southern  prisons 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  South  refused  to  exchange  the  coloured 
soldiers  of  the  North  that  were  captured.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
war  exchanges  had  been  promptly  made.  But  then  coloured  troops 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Union  armies.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  that  enlistments  began.  When  they 
did.  President  Davis  treated  this  as  an  acknowledgment  of  weakness  ■ 
by  the  North.  He  gave  notice,  in  his  third  Annual  Message  to  the 
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Confederate  Congress,  that  he  would  deliver  to  the  several  state 
authorities  all  commissioned  ofi&cers  of  the  United  States  that  might 
be  captured  within  the  limits  of  a  Southern  state  while  in  command  of 
coloured  troops,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  that  state 
providing  for  the  punishment  of  persons  engaged  in  exciting  servile 
insurrection,  and  that  he  would  treat  the  coloured  soldiers  themselves 
as  unwilling  instruments  and  direct  their  discharge  and  return  to  their 
homes.  This  was  to  be  an  executive  order  and  so  enforced,  unless 
the  House  of  Congress  to  which  this  message  was  addressed  should,  in 
their  wisdom,  deem  some  other  course  more  expedient.  The  Con¬ 
federate  Congress  took  the  matter  up  soon  after,  and  resolved,  in 
response  to  this  message,  that  every  white  person  who  should  be 
found  in  command  of  coloured  troops  in  arms  against  the  Confederate 
states  should  be  considered  as  inciting  servile  insurrection  and  be 
tried  by  a  court-martial  and  put  to  death,  allowing,  however,  the 
President  to  commute  the  punishment  as  he  might  deem  proper. 
And  the  negroes,  when  captured  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  to 
be  delivered  to  the  state  authorities  where  captured,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law — in  other  words,  to  be  returned  or  sold  into  slavery. 

In  answer  to  this  resolution  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  declaring  that  for  every  soldier  of  the  United  States  killed  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  a  Confederate  soldier  should  be  executed, 
and  for  every  one  enslaved  or  sold  into  slavery,  one  of  the  other  side 
should  be  placed  at  hard  labour  on  the  public  works,  and  so  continued 
till  the  former  should  be  released.  This  threat  of  retaliation  pre¬ 
vented  the  execution  of  prisoners.  But  the  Confederates  refusing 
still  to  exchange  the  coloured  soldiers,  they  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
exchange  of  prisoners.  For  the  Lincoln  Government  refused  to  permit 
any  difference  to  be  made  in  the  treatment  of  its  soldiers,  whether 
black  or  white.  The  consequence  was  that  large  numbers  of  prisoners 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  each  side.  It  is  estimated  that  on 
BeUe  Isle  alone,  at  Richmond,  between  June  1862  and  February  1865, 
more  than  20,000  were  confined.  Of  necessity,  insufficient  food  and 
shelter,  want  of  proper  clothing  and  exercise,  with  bad  sanitary 
surroundings,  produced  horrible  and  lasting  results  upon  the  health 
of  the  prisoners.  Yet  this  was  only  one  of  several  Southern  prisons. 
While  in  the  North  there  were  large  ones  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  at  other  places. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  war  there  had  been  unauthorised  use  made 
of  the  blacks,  as  in  the  case  of  General  Butler  at  New  Orleans,  and 
when  the  slaves  followed  Union  armies  and  became  incorporated  into 
military  organisations  in  anomalous  capacities,  generally  as  menials, 
servants  for  officers,  assistants  for  cooks,  etc.  But  the  first  authorised 
employment  of  them  as  soldiers  was  in  1863.  Stanton’s  earliest  order 
for  enlistment  that  included  persons  of  African  descent  was  issued  to 
Governor  Andrew  of  Massachusetts  on  January  20,  1863.  It  met  with 
a  prompt  response  from  the  coloured  men  of  that  state. 

The  54th  Massachusetts  was  the  first  coloured  regiment  to  proceed 
to  the  seat  of  the  war.  It  left  Boston  in  May  of  that  year,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  a'  white  officer.  As  it 
marched  down  State  Street  it  was  reviewed  by  the  Governor  from  an 
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improvised  stand  erected  under  the  spreading  limbs  of  a  large  elm 
standing  on  the  verge  of  the  ‘  Commons,’  a  city  park.  A  little  more 
than  a  month  later  that  regiment  was  badly  cut  up  in  an  attempt  to 
capture  Fort  Wagner  at  the  entrance  to  Charleston  harbour  in  South 
Carolina.  This  was  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  take  the  city,  made 
under  the  command  of  General  Quincy  A.  Gillmore.  Shaw  was 
killed  as  he  mounted  the  parapet,  leading  his  troops.  And  his  body 
was  thrown  into  the  ditch,  with  those  of  his  men  that  were  killed. 
His  was  never^  recovered.  Braver  soldiers  never  shouldered  a  gun. 
The  regiment  is  commemorated  to-day  in  a  beautiful  bas-relief  by 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  one  of  the  most  memorable  works  of  art  in 
America.  It  stands  on  the  very  spot,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  same 
tree,  where  the  Governor  reviewed  the  troops  on  their  way  to  the  front. 
It  represents  the  black  soldiers  marching  in  column  to  the  music  of 
a  band  of  coloured  boys.  At  their  side  rides  their  white  colonel, 
hardly  twenty-six  years  of  age,  with  his  face  sternly  to  the  front. 
Over  all  floats  the  death-angel,  in  one  hand  the  palm  and  the  poppy, 
symbols  of  victory  and  death,  and  with  the  other  shading  her  eyes 
as  if  to  hide  them  from  the  fate  of  these  unfortunate  men. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  illustrating  the  prejudice  against  coloured 
soldiers,  that  when  an  application  was  made  to  the  chief  of  police  of 
New  York  to  permit  this  regiment  to  take  that  city  in  their  route  to 
the  front  and  march  down  Broadway,  as  white  Boston  regunents 
had  usually  done,  he  replied  that  he  could  not  guarantee  it  protection 
from  insult  and  probably  assault.  And  so  the  regiment  proceeded 
wholly  by  water  to  its  destination.  But  a  few  months  later  two 
New  York  regiments  of  that  colour  did  march  down  this  same  street 
and  embark  for  the  seat  of  war  amid  the  cheers  of  thousands  and 
without  one  discordant  hiss.  Perhaps  the  history  of  the  54th  Massa¬ 
chusetts  had  pointed  a  lesson  that  New  York  was  prompt  to  note 
that  coloured  men  did  make  good  soldiers. 

^  Soon  after  the  order  to  Governor  Andrew  for  this  enlistment  was 
issued,  Lorenzo  Thomas,  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  was 
sent  from  Washington  to  the  Mississippi  VaUey  to  urge  coloured  men 
livmg  there  to  enlist.  He  visited  numerous  cities  in  that  vicinity 
assembled  meetmgs  of  coloured  men,  and  explained  the  effect  of 
emancipation  upon  their  condition  and  the  need  of  their  services 
m  the  Union  armies,  and  offered  opportunities  for  them  to  enlist 
He  also  visited  the  Federal  camps  and  posts  and  called  meetings  of 
the  arrny  officers  and  instructed  them  that  they  were  to  encourage 
coloured  men  to  come  within  their  lines,  and  feed  and  clothe  and  ann 
them  As  he  was  authorised  to  officer  aU  the  coloured  regiments 
recruited,  the  officers  to  be  taken  from  the  white  soldiers  of  the  camps 
where  the  coloured  were  mustered  into  the  service,  this  assisted  him 
greatly  m  the  work  of  enlistment.  For  then,  as  always,  rank  was 
highly  prized  in  the  army.  And  whoever  had,  or  supposed  he  had 
an  ^portunity  for  such  promotion  generally  became  a  ready  assistant 
in  the  work  of  encouraging  recruits.  In  consequence,  large  numbers 
of  coloured  men  enlisted.  President  Lincoln,  in  his  mesLge  at  the 
opening  of  Congress,  in  the  following  December,  declared  that  100  000 
of  them  were  then  in  the  U.S.  service,  about  half  actually  bearing 
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arms.  And  before  the  close  of  the  next  year  the  number  that  had 
borne  arms  was  trebled.  Thus  the  work  of  enlisting  coloured  men 
went  rapidly  forward,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  186,099  were  in  the 
service  under  arms. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  they  did  not  prove  as  good  soldiers 
as  any.  While  in  intelligence  and  tenacity  they  were,  perhaps, 
inferior  to  the  whites,  in  some  other  respects  they  were  superior — 
for  example  in  ability  to  bear  exposure  and  endure  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  in  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  people,  in  unquestioning 
obedience,  and  in  general  good-feUowship.  That  they  fought  well 
no  one  can  question.  In  the  battle  of  Nashville  it  is  estimated  that 
one-fourth  of  the  loss  of  the  Union  army  fell  upon  a  single  negro 
division.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  to  their  credit,  that  while 
they  were  filling  up  the  Union  ranks  with  good  soldiers,  they  were 
at  the  same  time  withdrawing  almost  the  same  number  from  the 
service  of  the  Confederacy.  From  the  start  the  South  had  used  them 
in  menial  capacities,  in  work  on  fortifications,  in  cutting  trenches,  as 
teamsters  and  cooks.  And  they  thus  released  that  many  white  men 
for  service  in  the  ranks.  At  home  they  tilled  the  soil  and  tended 
the  crops,  thus  raising  the  food  to  feed  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy. 
So,  aside  from  the  moral  aspects  of  emancipation,  to  take  away  the 
labour  of  the  South  and  employ  it  to  suppress  her  own  rebellion  was 
one  of  the  strokes  of  Lincoln’s  masterful  work.  The  South  saw  it,  and 
herself,  at  a  later  date,  commenced  the  use  of  blacks  as  soldiers  in  the 
ranks.  But  this  was  after  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg.  The  case 
against  her  had  then  been  made  up  and  it  was  too  late  to  profit  by 
their  use  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

In  the  enlistment  of  coloured  soldiers  by  the  North,  peculiar  com¬ 
plications  arose  in  some  of  the  border  states.  For  example,  in 
Maryland,  a  slave  state,  but  one  which  had  always  maintained  its 
loyalty  to  the  Union,  there  were  about  as  many  slaves  as  free  coloured 
persons.  But  recruits  came  from  both  classes.  Slaves  ran  away 
from  their  masters  to  enter  the  army,  and  this  became  a  subject  of 
complaint  to  President  Lincoln  by  the  Governor,  who  was  a  pro¬ 
nounced  Union  man.  At  the  suggestion  of  Lincoln,  who  had  always 
shown  a  tenderness  for  the  rights  of  the  slave  owners  of  the  border 
states,  the  Secretary  of  War  issued  an  order  on  October  3,  1863, 
providing  that  the  slaves  so  enlisting  should  for  ever  thereafter  be 
free,  but  that  loyal  owners,  upon  filing  deeds  of  manumission  and 
release,  should  be  compensated  according  to  a  valuation  made  by  a 
board  appointed  to  audit  such  claims.  This  order  gave  satisfaction 
upon  aU  sides.  It  furnished  the  country  with  recruits ;  it  gave 
freedom  to  the  slaves  ;  and  it  allowed  compensation  to  many 
owners  who  were  willing  to  emancipate  their  slaves  but  had  not,  as 
yet,  been  provided  with  any  opportunity  of  obtaining  compensation 
for  them.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Lincoln’s  proposition  of  com¬ 
pensated  emancipation,  which  he  had  urged  upon  aU  the  slave  states 
that  remained  loyal,  had  been  persistently  rejected.  But  as  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  had  already  been  published,  freeing 
the  slaves  in  the  states  in  rebellion,  many  slave  owners  in  the  border 
states  feared  that  they  might,  by  delaying  to  accept  the  proffered 
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(;Qnip0j^S3,tion,  bo  compoUcd  eventually  to  lose  thoir  slaves  withoilt 
receiving  any  pay  for  them.  And  the  sequel  showed  that  they  were 
right.  For  emancipation  did  come,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  abolished  slavery  over  the  whole  country 
without  allowing  the  owners  any  compensation  whatever.  But  the 
situation  as  now  presented  was  satisfying  the  owners  by  paying  them 
for  their  slaves.  And  it  was  presenting  the  far  wider  benefit  to  the 
country  of  promoting  the  cause  of  emancipation  by  reducing  the 
number  of  slaves  and  slave-owners.  Thus  it  hastened  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  This  may  be  illustrated. 

The  agitation,  extending,  entered  into  the  next  campaign  in 
Maryland.  A  party  avowedly  in  favour  of  immediate  emancipation 
appeared.  And  its  candidate  for  governor  was  elected  over  his 
opponent  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one.  And  out  of  five  candi¬ 
dates  for  Congress  four  emancipationists  were  elected.  In  the  Legis¬ 
lature  they  also  had  a  majority.  And  in  the  January  following,  a  bill 
was  passed  providing  for  a  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  of 
the  state.  The  convention  for  this  purpose  opened  on  June  24,  1864, 
and  soon  after  it  adopted  an  article  abolishing  slavery  in  the  state 
and  declaring  all  persons  so  held  to  be  free.  And  the  Constitution, 
with  this  provision  in  it,  was  a  few  months  later  adopted  by  the 
people  of  the  state.  Thus  Maryland  became  free.  And  a  little  later 
Missouri  followed  her  example. 

But  the  most  significant  changes  were  in  the  states  of  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  and  Tennessee.  They  had  all  passed  Ordinances  of 
Secession  and  become  Confederate  states.  Now  the  progress  of  the 
Northern  arms  had  brought  them  within  the  Union  lines,  and  they  had 
thus  been  separated  from  the  South.  Their  territory  had  been  over¬ 
run  by  the  march  of  contending  armies,  and  they  had  suffered  from 
the  war  more  than  any  Southern  states,  Virginia  alone  excepted. 
They  had  not  been  forward  in  the  original  movement  for  secession, 
but  had  rather  been  dragooned  into  this  step.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  have  at  last  repented. 

During  the  autumn  of  1863,  Vicksburg  having  surrendered. 
General  Fred.  Steele  was  placed  in  command  of  an  expedition  of 
13,000  troops,  which  were  to  advance  from  Helena  to  Little  Rock, 
in  Arkansas.  The  march  met  with  no  material  opposition  and  yielded 
Steele  substantial  control  of  the  state.  The  first  result  of  this  was  in 
the  appearance  of  a  strong  Union  movement  in  the  state.  Meetings 
of  citizens  were  held  and  resolutions  of  Federal  allegiance  were  adopted. 
Eight  regiments  of  troops  for  service  in  the  Federal  army  were  raised. 
And  officers  were  appointed  by  General  Steele  to  administer  oaths  of 
amnesty  to  citizens  and  make  a  record  of  such  as  took  them  pre¬ 
paratory  to  resuming  their  place  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  United 
States.  A  formal  delegate  convention  was  held  at  Little  Rock,  open¬ 
ing  on  January  8, 1864.  And  two  months  later  it  adopted  an  amended 
Constitution,  abolishing  slavery  immediately  and  unconditionally. 
It  also  repudiated  the  Confederate  debt  and  ordained  a  provisional 
state  government.  It  appointed  a  provisional  governor  and  provided 
for  an  election  to  adopt  or  reject  the  Constitution  it  had  formed,  as 
well  as  to  choose  state  and  county  officers.  Under  the  opportunity 
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thus  offered,  more  than  12,000  voters  of  the  state  appeared  and  voted. 
The  Constitution  was  adopted.  And  the  officers  so  elected  took  an 
f  oath  to  support  the  new  Constitution  of  the  state  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  so  were  inducted  into  office.  The  Governor 
was  inaugurated  on  April  ii,  and  four  days  later  the  Legislature  met, 
with  members  present  from  forty-five  of  the  fifty-five  counties  of  the 
state.  It  remained  in  session  for  two  months,  and  among  the  laws 
passed  was  one  that  required,  at  each  succeeding  election,  that  every 
voter  should  be  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  and,  further, 
swear  that  he  had  not  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States  since  the  day  the  new  state  government  was  inaugurated. 
Thus  Arkansas  abolished  slavery,  renounced  secession,  and  returned 
to  her  allegiance. 

While  these  things  were  transpiring  in  Arkansas,  similar  steps  were 
being  taken  in  Louisiana.  An  Ordinance  of  Emancipation  without 
compensation  was  adopted,  on  May  ii,  1864,  by  the  convention  called 
to  consider  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  By  a  vote  of  the  people 
it  was  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution  on  the  following  July  22. 

But  the  state  of  Tennessee  had  a  more  varied  experience  than  either 
of  the  others.  The  contending  armies  at  Stone  River,  Chattanooga 
and  Knoxvfile,  and  their  alternate  raids,  had  kept  the  state  in  a 
perpetual  turmoil.  Even  loyal  men,  except  those  who  from  the 
beginning,  like  William  G.  Brownlow,  had  taken  a  pronounced  position 
and  boldly  maintained  it  at  the  hazard  of  both  imprisonment  and 
death,  were  deterred  from  making  their  sentiments  known.  Calls  for 
elections,  issued  at  the  instance  of  President  Lincoln  for  the  purpose 
of  permanently  reclaiming  territory  that  had  been  brought  within 
the  Union  lines,  were  repeatedly  interrupted.  Once,  on  the  day  fixed 
for  the  election,  it  was  prevented  from  being  held  by  Bragg's  daring 
invasion,  that  reached  as  far  north  as  the  counties  of  Kentucky  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Ohio.  And  again,  when  efforts  were  made  to  hold  elections 
in  certain  Congressional  districts,  they  were  defeated  by  the  Con¬ 
federate  General  Forrest  executing  an  extensive  raid  on  that  very  day. 
Stni  again,  a  call  for  a  State  Constitutional  Convention  to  meet  at 
NashviUe  on  December  19,  1864,  found  Hood  then  before  that  city 
with  another  army  of  invasion.  The  Convention  was  postponed  till 
January  g.  By  that  time  General  Thomas,  in  a  decisive  battle,  had 
cleared  the  field  and  inspired  the  doubting  Union  men  of  whom 
Tennessee  always  had  too  many.  After  deliberating  for  six  days, 
the  Convention  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  abolish¬ 
ing  slavery  and  prohibiting  the  Legislature  from  making  any  law 
recognising  property  in  man.  It  also  annulled  the  military  league 
with  the  Confederacy  and  repudiated  the  Confederate  debt.  When 
ratified  by  the  votes  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  state,  these  provisions 
were  to  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  An  election  was  held, 
and  the  amendments  were  adopted  six  weeks  later.  The  election  of 
William  G.  Brownlow,  Governor,  and  a  Union  Legislature  followed  and 
completed  the  restoration  of  that  state. 

But  this  was  not  the  most  significant  aspect  of  these  movements. 
Closely  following  the  Union  victories  at  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg, 
they  were  the  first  decisive  steps  of  the  states  within  the  Confederacy 
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to  undo  the  work  of  rebellion.  As  they  were  the  first  proofs  the 
North  had  of  the  returning  consciousness  of  the  South,  they  were  at 
once  encouraging  to  one  section  and  discouraging  to  the  other.  As 
signs  of  what  was  to  come  they  were  unmistakable.  The  people  of 
the  South  now  had  to  admit  that  the  fabric  they  had  reared  with  so 
much  labour  was  falling  apart,  and  that  the  whole  structure  was  in 
danger  of  collapse.  Could  what  was  left  of  the  Confederacy  continue 
a  separate  existence  ? 


CHAPTER  XLVII 


Grant  made  Lieutenant-General — Ordered  to  Washington — Assumes 
Command  of  the  Eastern  Armies  in  the  Field — Sheridan  appointed 
to  Command  the  Cavalry — Grant  crosses  the  Rapidan. 

On  December  7,  1863,  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  Congress,  a  bill 
was  introduced  by  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  the  Member  from  General 
Grant’s  home  district  in  Illinois,  to  empower  the  President  to  appoint 
a  lieutenant-general  for  all  the  Union  forces.  No  American  general 
had  ever  held  this  rank  save  Washington.  The  place  was  now 
avowedly  intended  for  Grant.  In  actual  achievement  he  had  sur¬ 
passed  every  other  general  of  the  war.  Indeed  the  only  one  who 
could  contest  his  right  in  the  popular  estimation  was  Meade.  But 
Grant  had  captured  Vicksburg  the  same  day  that  Meade  had  gained 
his  victory  at  Gettysburg.  And  while  the  latter  had  won  no  further 
battles.  Grant  had  passed  on  to  Chattanooga  and  added  the  victories 
there  to  his  laurels.  The  people  of  the  North  were  tired  of  the  march¬ 
ing  and  counter-marching  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  And  the  rank 
and  file  of  that  army  itself  were  tired  of  it.  They  wanted  a  general 
that  would  fight.  It  was  understood  in  Congress  that  Lincoln  desired 
the  passage  of  the  bUl  and  would  appoint  Grant.  And  this  influence 
probably  procured  its  passage. 

But  it  was  opposed  by  such  Republicans  as  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
Henry  Winter  Davis  and  James  A.  Garfield.  Though  Randall  of 
Pennsylvania,  Morrison  of  Illinois,  and  Voorhees  of  Indiana,  leading 
Democrats,  who  favoured  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  supported 
it,  Schenck  intimated  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  predict  who  in  the 
end  would  command  precedence  among  the  Union  generals.  He  said 
that  eighteen  months  before  McClellan  would  have  been  chosen,  after 
Gettysburg  it  would  have  been  Meade,  and  at  one  time  it  might  have 
been  Rosecrans,  though  as  a  matter  of  course  Grant  would  now  be 
selected.  However,  Schenck  finally  voted  for  the  biU.  Washburne 
closed  the  debate  with  a  ringing  speech,  avowing  that  the  biU  meant 
the  appointment  of  Grant,  insisting  that  he  deserved  it,  that  he  had 
been  successful  in  every  battle  from  Belmont  to  Lookout  Mountain. 
He  gave  a  vivid  description  of  him  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign.  ‘  I 
was  with  him  at  that  time,’  he  said.  ‘  And  Grant  went  in  without 
the  trappings  so  common  to  officers  in  the  army,  taking  neither  a 
horse  nor  an  orderly,  nor  a  servant,  nor  a  camp-chest,  ^or  an  overcoat, 
nor  a  blanket,  not  even  a  clean  shirt.  His  entire  baggage  for  six  days 
was  a  toothbrush.  And  he  fared  like  the  commonest  soldiers  in  his 
command,  partaking  of  their  rations  and  sleeping  upon  the  ground, 
with  no  covering  except  the  canopy  of  heaven.’  The  speech  was 
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very  earnest  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  House.  And  then  the 
bill  passed,  by  a  vote  of  96  to  41.  It  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  February  29,  1864,  and  he  at  once  appointed  Grant  and  ordered 
him  to  report  forthwith  in  Washington. 

The  appointment  was  entirely  unsolicited.  Like  every  promotion 
Grant  had  received,  it  was  won  by  merit  alone.  He  once  said  him¬ 
self,  when  speaking  of  Meade,  ‘  It  is  the  men  who  wait  to  be  selected, 
and  not  those  who  seek,  from  whom  we  may  always  expect  the  most 
efficient  service.’  Though  living  in  the  same  state  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  Grant  had  never  met  Lincoln. 

When  summoned,  he  started  at  once  for  Washington  in  obedience 
to  the  order.  But  before  leaving  the  West  he  wrote  a  note  to  Sherman. 
‘  What  I  want,’  he  said,  ‘  is  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  and 
McPherson  as  the  men  to  whom  above  aU  others  I  feel  indebted  for 
whatever  I  have  had  of  success.  How  far  your  advice  and  suggestions 
have  been  of  assistance  you  know.  How  far  your  execution  of  what¬ 
ever  has  been  given  you  to  do  entitles  you  to  the  reward  I  am  receiving, 
you  cannot  know  as  weU  as  I  do.  I  feel  aU  the  gratitude  this  letter 
would  express,  giving  it  the  most  flattering  construction.’  This  was 
an  unusual  letter  for  Grant  to  write.  For  he  was  not  given  to  ex¬ 
travagance  of  expression  or  to  flattery.  But  when  he  trusted,  it  was 
without  reserve  and  with  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  his  natiue. 
Though  he  spoke  little,  he  observed  his  subordinates  carefully.  And 
before  he  gave  his  confidence  he  knew  whom,  to  trust.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  he  was  seldom  mistaken  in  his  estimates.  He  was 
a  good  judge  of  men.  But  it  has  been  remarked  that  he  only  seemed 
to  have  room  in  his  heart  for  two  such  friends  at  once.  And  they 
were  now  the  ones  that  he  mentioned.  But  when  McPherson  was 
killed  a  few  months  later,  Sheridan  soon  took  that  place.  And  there 
he  and  Sherman  ever  after  remained  without  rivals. 

Sherman  answered  this  letter :  ‘  You  do  yourself  injustice  and  us 
too  much  honour  in  assigning  to  us  so  large  a  share  of  the  merits  which 
have  led  to  your  high  advancement.  ...  You  are  now  Washington’s 
legitimate  successor  and  occupy  a  position  of  almost  dangerous 
elevation  ;  but  if  you  can  continue  as  heretofore  to  be  yourself,  simple, 
honest  and  unpretending,  you  will  enjoy  through  life  the  respect 
and  love  of  friends  and  the  homage  of  millions  of  human  beings,  who 
will  award  to  you  a  large  share  for  securing  to  them  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  a  government  of  law  and  stability.  ...  I  believe  you  are 
as  brave,  patriotic  and  just  as  the  great  prototype,  Washington  ;  as 
unselfish,  kind-hearted  and  honest  as  a  man  should  be  ;  but  the  chief 
characteristic  in  your  nature  is  the  simple  faith  in  success  you  have 
always  manifested,  which  I  can  liken  to  nothing  else  than  the  faith  a 
Christian  has  in  his  Saviour.  .  .  .  When  you  have  completed  your 
best  preparations  you  go  into  battle  without  hesitation,  as  at  Chatta¬ 
nooga — no  doubts,  no  reserve  ;  and  I  tell  you  that  it  was  this  that 
made  us  act  with  confidence.  I  knew,  wherever  I  was,  that  you 
thought  of  me,  and  if  I  got  in  a  tight  place  you  would  come,  if  alive.’ 
These  passages  are  valuable  as  revealing  Grant’s  prevailing  traits, 
as  viewed  by  one  who  had  opportunities  of  daily  observation — 
‘  simple,  honest  and  unpretending,’  ‘  brave,  patriotic  and  just,’  with 
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‘  a  simple  faith  in  success  ’  that  threw  aside  all  thoughts  of  failure 
as  completely  as  a  Christian  does  when  he  casts  himself  into  the  arms 
of  his  Saviour.  And  he  had  the  completest  confidence  of  his  soldiers, 
because  they  knew  that,  wherever  they  were,  he  thought  of  them  and 
would  let  nothing  but  death  itself  prevent  him  from  helping  them 
out  if  they  got  in  a  tight  place.  These  things  show  Grant’s  greatness. 
And  they  also  show  Sherman’s  ideal  of  a  successful  general.  He 
urged  Grant  not  to  stay  in  Washington — to  leave  that,  with  its 
intrigues,  to  Halleck — but  to  return  to  the  West,  and  that,  when  they 
had  finished  their  campaign  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  they  would 
make  short  work  of  Charleston  and  Richmond  and  the  impoverished 
coast  of  the  Atlantic. 

Grant  went  on  his  way  to  Washington  as  quietly  as  possible. 
But  the  news  of  his  coming  preceded  ;  and  such  was  the  desire  to  see 
him  that  his  train  moved  through  a  continual  storm  of  cheering  from 
the  time  he  left  Nashville  tiU  he  reached  the  capital  on  the  evening 
of  March  8.  There  was  a  public  reception  at  the  White  House  that 
evening.  And  the  news  of  his  arrival  having  spread,  there  was  a 
press  of  people  present,  intent  on  seeing  him.  He  reached  the  White 
House  about  half-past  nine,  and  entered  the  Blue  Room,  where  the 
reception  was  being  held,  with  the  general  public.  But  the  President, 
already  familiar  with  his  pictures,  at  once  recognised  him  without  a 
formal  introduction.  And  after  the  exchange  of  a  few  words  and  a 
presentation  to  Secretary  Seward  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  he  was  conducted 
to  the  East  Room,  where  the  public  had  gathered.  Here  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  burst  all  bounds,  and  cheer  after  cheer 
greeted  him.  He  was  obliged  to  mount  a  sofa,  where  he  could  be 
seen,  and  shake  hands  with  the  spectators  as  they  passed.  Later 
he  met  Stanton.  And  the  next  day,  in  presence  of  the  Cabinet,  he 
accepted  the  appointment  to  his  new  command. 

The  President  read  a  short  speech,  which  he  had  previously  pre¬ 
pared,  and  had  already  shown  to  Grant,  so  that  he  could  be  ready 
with  a  reply.  Lincoln  had  asked  him  to  say  something  that  would 
obviate  any  jealousy  with  the  other  generals  in  the  service,  and  that 
would  also  place  him  on  as  good  terms  as  possible  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Grant,  however,  always  averse  to  formalities,  in  his 
reply  ignored  both  suggestions  and  simply  said  that  he  accepted  the 
commission  with  gratitude  for  the  high  honour  and  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  armies  that  had  already  fought  on  so  many  fields  for  their 
common  country,  he  would  endeavour  not  to  disappoint  the  President’s 
expectations,  that  he  felt  the  weight  of  his  responsibilities  and  knew 
that,  if  they  were  met,  it  would  be  due  to  those  armies  and  to  the 
favour  of  that  Providence  which  leads  both  nations  and  men.  The 
reply  was  in  excellent  taste.  And  Grant  had  probably  ignored  the 
President’s  suggestions  only  because  he  hated  shams  and  the  little 
arts  of  politicians  and  felt  that  what  was  suggested  savoured  too 
much  of  both.  The  formal  induction  being  over.  Grant  then  asked 
what  special  service  was  required  of  him.  Lincoln  answered  that 
the  country  wanted  him  to  take  Richmond,  and  asked  if  he  could 
do  it.  Grant  replied  that  he  could  if  he  had  the  troops.  And  Lincoln 
assured  him  that  they  should  not  be  wanting.  There  was  no  talk 
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of  how  it  was  to  be  done.  Lincoln  felt  that  he  had  found  his  man 
and  was  willing  to  leave  the  plans  to  him.  The  next  day  Grant  visited 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Brandy  Station  and  met  Meade.  He 
then  returned  to  Washington,  and  on  March  ii  started  West  again. 

It  was  Grant’s  intention,  before  going  to  Washington,  to  return 
to  the  West  and  finish  the  war  from  there,  somewhat  after  the  plan 
indicated  in  Sherman’s  letter.  But  his  visit  to  Washington  had 
changed  all  this.  He  was  now  convinced  that  no  officer  there  could 
keep  a  plan  of  campaign  within  his  own  bosom  and  resist  the  pressure 
that  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  change  it.  He  therefore 
telegraphed  Sherman  to  meet  him  at  Nashville.  And,  reaching  there, 
he  hurried  his  preparations  for  leaving  the  campaign  in  the  West 
to  him.  Returning,  he  took  Sherman  along  as  far  as  Cincinnati,  so 
that  they  could  talk  over  some  matters,  still  unsettled,  without 
losing  any  more  time  from  his  new  command  than  was  necessary. 

It  was  agreed  that  Johnston’s  army,  then  at  Dalton,  thirty-eight 
miles  south  of  Chattanooga,  was  to  be  Sherman’s  first  objective,  and 
then  Atlanta,  one  of  the  most  important  railroad  centres  of  the  South. 
Banks  was  to  co-operate.  He  was  to  make  a  movement  by  land 
against  Mobile,  at  the  same  time  that  a  fleet  attacked  it  from  the 
Gulf  side.  After  taking  the  city,  he  was  to  move  north,  connecting 
with  Sherman,  and  thus  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two  again,  as  it  had 
already  been  by  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Circumstances 
that  were  not  foreseen  then  developed  afterwards  the  march  of 
Sherman  to  the  sea  and  northward  through  the  Carolinas.  Grant, 
for  his  part,  was  to  take  immediate  command  against  Lee  in  Virginia. 
Thus  Sherman’s  command  covered  aU  troops  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
and  north  of  Natchez,  while  all  east  of  them  were  under  Grant’s  imme¬ 
diate  direction.  Up  to  this  time  the  Union  armies,  under  separate 
commanders,  had  always  acted  independently.  If  there  was  activity 
at  Chattanooga  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  idle,  this  gave  the 
Confederates  holding  the  inner  line  of  communication  opportunity 
to  reinforce  the  hard-pressed  western  line  by  taking  troops  from  the 
unemployed  army  near  Richmond.  Grant’s  purpose  was  to  stop  this 
by  making  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  the  centre,  with  Sherman’s  force 
as  its  right  wing  and  Butler’s,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  as  the  left,  and 
have  aU  act  together.  In  other  words,  move  the  whole  Union  line — 
right,  centre  and  left — at  the  same  time,  and  thus  keep  the  Con¬ 
federates  busy.  And  by  constant  hammering  everywhere,  compel 
them  to  yield  or  be  worn  out  by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  way. 

By  March  23  Grant  was  back  in  Washington.  And  on  the  26th 
took  up  his  headquarters  at  Culpeper,  C.H.,  near  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  He  had  communicated  his  plans  to  no  one.  In  fact, 
both  Halleck  and  Stanton  warned  him  not  to  divulge  them  to  Lincoln, 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  so  constituted  that  some  friend  wordd  be 
sure  to  get  them  from  him.  And  thus  they  would  soon  be  known  to 
the  public  generally.  Grant  thought  it  wise  to  keep  them  to  himself. 
And  so  did  not  disclose  them  even  to  Halleck  or  Stanton. 

But  at  Grant’s  headquarters  the  work  of  preparation  for  an  early 
spring  campaign  at  once  commenced.  As  Lee  and  Johnston  com¬ 
manded  the  two  leading  Confederate  armies,  the  purpose  was  to 
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concentrate  as  many  troops  as  possible  to  act  against  them.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  plan,  Burnside’s  troops,  20,000,  were  brought  from  Knox¬ 
ville  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  GiUmor’s,  10,000,  from  South  Carolina 
to  Eortress  Monroe — the  one  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  other  to  act  in  connection  with  it.  But  besides 
Lee  and  Johnston,  Forrest,  with  a  considerable  cavalry  force,  was 
acting  independently  for  the  Confederates  in  the  West,  making  it 
necessary  to  guard  the  Union  line  there  against  his  raids.  And 
detachments  from  Lee’s  army  watched  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  which 
was  the  great  storehouse  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Confederate  army 
in  the  East.  As  an  offset  to  the  latter,  Sigel  was  in  command  of  the 
troops  in  the  lower  valley  and  Crook  of  those  across  the  mountains 
in  West  Virginia.  It  was  planned  that  they  should  move  together  so 
as  to  break,  if  possible,  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad.  This 
was  the  road  from  Chattanooga  through  Knoxville  to  Richmond. 
It  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  at  Buford  s  Gap,  and  then, 
passing  through  Lynchburg  and  Charlottesville,  reached  Richmond 
on  the  north  side.  Another  connection,  the  South  Side  Railroad,  left 
the  main  line  at  Lynchburg  and  reached  both  Richmond  and  Peters¬ 
burg  by  a  more  southern  route.  These  railroads  were  the  principal 
lines  of  supply  to  Lee’s  army.  They  brought  to  it  the  products  of 
the  Valley  of  Tennessee  and  the  VaUey  of  Virginia,  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  both  states.  These  valleys  were  really  extensions  one  of  the 
other.  For  they  were  the  rich  tracts  of  land,  averaging  about  one 
hundred  miles  wide,  lying  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany 
Mountain  ranges.  They  extended  from  the  Potomac  River,  on  the 
north  boundary  of  Virginia,  to  Chattanooga,  on  the  south  boundary 
of  T01111GSS00. 

Grant  was  very  anxious  to  break  the  railroads  somewhere  about 
L5mchburg.  Orders  for  this  purpose  were  issued  many  times  to 
successive  commanders  in  the  Shenandoah,  or,  as  it  was  also  called,  the 
Valley  of  Virginia.  The  frequency  of  these  orders  illustrates  one  of 
Grant’s  marked  traits,  the  sternness  with  which  he  clung  to  one  line 
of  action,  when  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  right.  He 
believed  that  the  destruction  of  these  raUroads  would,  by  cutting  off 
supplies,  reduce  the  Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  a  con¬ 
dition  of  starvation  and  so  end  the  war.  To  starve  them  out  was 
in  fact  a  part  of  his  plan.  He  would  cut  off  their  supplies  everywhere, 
just  as  in  the  West  he  had  cut  off  supplies  from  the  fertile  country 
beyond  the  Mississippi  by  opening  that  river  at  Vicksburg ;  just  as 
he  again  proposed  to  do  by  having  Banks  connect  with  Sherman^  at 
Atlanta  And  this  general  plan  was  good,  although  its  execution 
was  attended  with  difbculty.  For  a  long  time  it  seemed  to  meet  with 
failure  Banks  was  a  disappointment,  and  Grant  was  at  last  com- 
peUed  to  confess  that  the  troops  in  his  department  were  little  better 
than  a  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  North.  Sigel  and  Crook  could 
not  do  what  Grant  wanted  done  in  the  Valley.  Hunter  approached 
nearer  to  it,  but  still  failed.  Even  Sheridan  was  compelled  to  own  its 
difficulties.  The  capture  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  and  South  Side 
railroads  was  never  accomplished  till  Grant  did  it  himself  just  before 
the  final  surrender  of  Lee.  But  Grant  never  gave  up.  And  when 
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these  lines  were  finally  captured  Lee  did  surrender.  And  his  first  act 
after  the  surrender  was  a  substantial  admission  of  the  correctness  of 
Grant’s  plan.  For  he  asked  him  to  feed  his  soldiers  because  they  were 
starving. 

One  thing  more  Grant  did  desire  just  then,  and  that  was  an  able 
commander  for  his  cavalry.  He  asked  to  have  Sheridan  appointed. 
And  the  appointment  was  made.  He  had  watched  his  career  in  the 
West  and  recognised  his  ability.  Sheridan  was  then  a  short,  compactly 
built  young  man,  five  feet  six  inches  high,  weighing  115  lb.  But 
he  was  alert,  resourceful,  and  had  a  peculiar  power  over  his  men  to 
get  out  the  best  that  was  in  them.  Time  and  again,  when  apparently 
defeated,  he  would  return  to  the  fight  and  snatch  victory  from  his  less 
wary  antagonist.  He  was  the  very  man  to  keep  Stuart  busy  guarding 
Lee’s  lines,  and  so  give  him  no  time  to  operate  on  Grant’s.  The  latter 
did  not  intend  to  have  any  riding  around  his  army  if  he  could  prevent 
it.  And  he  thought  the  way  to  prevent  it  was  to  keep  Stuart  busy 
at  home. 


Grant  was  reminded  just  now  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  such 
rides,  for  while  his  preparations  for  an  advance  were  in  progress, 
Forrest,  in  the  West,  made  a  raid  through  Tennessee,  capturing  a 
S^^^son  of  four  or  five  hundred  men  at  Union  City,  in  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  state,  and  reaching  as  far  north  in  Kentucky  as  Paducah, 
on  the  Ohio  River.  Here,  however,  he  was  defeated  in  several 
attempts  to  take  that  place.  Falling  back  rapidly,  he  strack  the  post 
maintained  at  Fort  Pillow,  forty  miles  above  Memphis,  on  the 
Mississippi,  for  the  protection  of  the  navigation  of  that  river.  It 
was  held  by  only  a  coloured  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  small  cavalry 
detachment  But  he  carried  it,  and  then  put  its  defenceless  garrison, 
to  the  number  of  upwards  of  five  hundred,  to  the  sword,  dyeing  the 
river,  as  he  said  himself,  for  two  hundred  yards  ‘  with  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered.’  This  was  on  Aprfi  2,  1864.  It  was  an  act  of  butcherv 
wh^y  unwarranted  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  has  attached  an  odium 
to  Pomests  name,  from  which  his  hard  service,  deserving  a  better 
fame,  has  not  been  able  to  redeem  it. 


550  strong,  while  Forrest  had  more  than 
4,000.  The  fort  was  first  attacked,  its  commander.  Major  Booth, 
killed,  and  the  garrison  driven  into  an  inner  work.  Forrest  then  sent 
a  ag  of  tmce  to  demand  a  surrender.  An  hour  was  asked  to  con- 
sider.  Forrest  sent  another  flag,  giving  twenty  minutes  only.  But 
durmg  this  time,  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  war,  he  moved  his  men 
to  an  adv^tageous  position  ;  and,  upon  a  refusal  of  his  demand,  he 
made  a  sudden  msh  with  cries  of  ‘  No  quarter  !  ’  The  attack  was  so 
sudden,  and  in  such  numbers,  that  the  garrison,  white  and  black, 
threw  do^  their  ams  and  fled,  hiding  behind  bushes  and  logs,  and 
even  divmg  ^to  the  riven  But  everywhere  they  were  butchered 
as  soon  as  seen.  Neither  officers  nor  men,  neither  women  nor  children, 
not  even  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospital,  were  spared.  But  a 

was  soon  on  his  track,  and  Forrest  retired 
of  this  Central  Mississippi.  It  was  the  plan  to  have  no  more 

At  last  Grant  was  ready  to  move.  Soon  after  midnight  of  May  3-4 
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Army  of  the  Potomac  marched  out  of  its  camp  north  of  the 
Rapidan  and  started  southward  on  the  memorable  campaign  that 
was  to  end  in  the  surrender  of  Lee’s  army  and  the  capture  of 
Richmond.  As  these  were  great  stakes,  they  were  not  to  be  won 
without  great  sacrifices.  The  frightful  loss  of  life  and  the  weary 
rnonths  of  marching  and  fighting  bear  witness  to  the  heroic  virtues 
of  the  men  of  both  armies.  They  were  not  unequally  matched.  For 
had  they  not  for  three  years  been  in  deadly  conflict,  with  immense 
losses  to  each  ?  And  yet  both  still  held  the  field  without  either  having 
made  substantial  progress  towards  final  victory.  Each  had  felt  the 
hard  blows.  Each  had  tried  to  rob  the  other  of  its  capital.  And 
each  had  nearly  succeeded.  But  both  at  last  had  failed.  And  even 
now,  while  both  passionately  hoped,  neither  dared  to  predict  with 
confidence  upon  whose  banner  victory  at  last  would  perch. 

As  Grant’s  army  started,  each  man  carried  three  days’  rations 
and  fifty  rounds  of  cartridges.  Additional  supplies  of  food  and 
ammunition  were  carried  in  trains.  And  beef  cattle  were  driven  along 
on  foot.  The  country  through  which  the  army  was  to  move  was 
poor,  comparatively  level,  cut  up  by  sluggish  streams  and  swamps, 
and  its  people,  none  too  rich  at  the  beginning,  had  already  been  robbed 
of  their  scant  stores  by  the  foragers  of  both  armies.  The  roads  were 
poor,  little  more  than  broken  trails,  and  where  they  crossed  streams 
the  bridges  were  usually  destroyed.  Pontoons  had  to  be  carried  to 
replace  them,  for  many  of  the  streams  were  wide  and  deep. 

The  army  was  composed  of  three  corps  of  infantry— the  Second, 
Hancock’s;  the  Fifth,  Warren’s;  and  the  Sixth,  Sedgwick’s— to 
which  must  be  added  the  cavalry  under  Sheridan  and  the  artillery 
under  Hunt.  Burnside’s  corps,  the  Ninth,  was  not  incorporated  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  till  three  weeks  later,  though  it  acted  with 
it  from  the  time  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan.  Meade  was  retained  as 
the  head  of  the  army,  and  Grant,  who  was  over  him,  issued  all  orders 
through  him,  except  when  they  were  separated  and  it  was  necessary 
to  act  with  promptness.  Then  Grant’s  orders  were  directed  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  corps  or  division  commanders.  This  arrangement  was 
cumbersome,  and  at  times  unsatisfactory.  But  Grant  preferred  it  to 
superseding  Meade,  who  had  been  the  head  of  the  army  and  had 
rendered  good  service. 

The  army  soon  reached  the  Rapidan,  Warren  and  Sedgwick  at 
Germanna  ford,  nine  or  ten  miles  below  the  nearest  part  of  Lee’s 
line,  and  Hancock  at  Ely’s  ford,  six  miles  farther  away.  Each  was 
preceded  by  a  division  of  cavalry,  which  seized  the  fords  before  day¬ 
light,  and  by  six  o’clock  had  the  bridges  laid  for  the  infantry  and 
artillery  to  cross. 

Grant  and  Meade  crossed  at  Germanna  ford,  behind  Warren’s  and 
ahead  of  Sedgwick’s  corps.  Many  of  the  troops  had  not  seen  Grant, 
and  there  was  some  curiosity  among  them.  But  thqy  had  not  long 
to  wait.  For  as  the  leading  brigade  of  Sedgwick’s  corps  was  filing 
up  the  bank  on  the  south  side,  a  staff  officer  rode  by  and  announced 
that  Generals  Grant  and  Meade  were  just  in  advance  and  would 
observe  the  troops  as  they  passed.  He  directed  ‘  Route  step,  and  arms 
at  right  shoulder  shift,’  saying  that  the  generals  had  merely  happened 
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there  on  the  way  to  the  front.  One  who  was  present  has  described 
the  scene.  As  the  men  neared  them  it  was  '  Eyes  right,'  without  any 
command.  Every  soldier  took  his  own  measure  of  the  new  com¬ 
mander.  Hardly  a  word  was  spoken  till  the  generals  were  left  behind. 
The  effect  was  startling.  Their  attitudes  if  arranged  by  an  artist 
could  hardly  have  been  more  effective.  Grant  was  sitting  on  a  low 
stump,  his  coat  unbuttoned,  his  uniform  worn,  carelessly  kept  and  of 
indifferent  quality.  He  wore  a  soft  hat  without  a  cord.  His  shoulder- 
straps,  though  recently  conferred,  were  already  tarnished.  His 
trousers  were  turned  up  and  his  boots  had  somewhere  gathered  a 
generous  coat  of  Virginia  mud.  But  the  feature  that  caught  and  held 
the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  was  that  stem,  far-away  look  that,  once  seen 
in  those  days,  was  never  forgotten.  His  face  was  turned  squarely 
towards  them,  and  his  unflinching  eyes  seemed  to  look  through  and 
through  them  and  beyond.  It  was  that  grim  look  that  no  portrait 
could  adequately  convey  or  describe.  It  checked  on  the  lips  of  the 
men  a  rising  cheer.  ‘  A  soldier  at  my  elbow,’  said  one,  ‘  expressed 
exactly  my  feelings  when,  drawing  his  breath  with  a  long  sigh,  he 
exclaimed,  almost  with  a  gasp,  ‘  Well,  by  God !  ’  There  they  saw 
Grant,  the  very  incarnation  of  war. 

By  his  side  stood  Meade,  tall,  slender,  straight  as  an  arrow,  every 
button  on  his  uniform  fastened  in  its  proper  place,  his  hands 
gauntleted,  his  clothes  scrupulously  neat,  his  shoulder-straps,  sword 
hilt  and  scabbard  gleaming  like  burnished  gold,  his  top-boots  fitting 
without  a  wrinkle,  and  his  cap  worn  jauntily  on  his  weU-shaped  head. 
His  demeanour  showed  a  soldierly  deference  to  his  superior.  He  wore 
glasses.  And  his  refined  and  scholarly  face,  combined  with  his  figure 
and  bearing,  made  him  at  all  times  a  striking  personage,  even  in  an 
army  which  could  show  so  large  a  number  of  magnificent-looking 
officers. 

All  could  see  that  now  there  would  be  a  battle  of  the  giants.  The 
order  was  to  be  no  longer  ‘  Fire,  and  fall  back  ! '  The  objectives  were 
henceforth  to  be  armies,  not  places.  Grant’s  aim  was  not  the  capture 
of  the  enemy’s  capital,  but  the  destmction  of  Lee’s  army — that  same 
magnificent  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  that,  twice  defeated  on 
Northern  soil,  had  nevertheless  each  time  been  able  to  withdraw 
intact  across  a  broad  and  dangerous  river  in  the  face  of  a  superior 
force. 

All  eyes  in  the  North  were  now  on  Grant.  He  was  to  be  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  the  South’s  greatest  general.  Would  he 
too,  like  so  many  others,  be  found  wanting  ?  The  North  held  its 
breath  and  waited.  But  it  had  not  long  to  wait.  That  very  day 
the  battling  commenced  in  the  recesses  of  the  Wilderness.  And  the 
echoes  of  Grant’s  guns  never  ceased  through  the  long  summer  months. 
The  smoke  of  his  battles  became  literally  a  cloud  by  day,  and  the  flash 
of  his  guns  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 


From  the  Rapidan  to  the  James — Grant  across  the  Rapidan — Enters  the 

Wilderness — Battle  of  the  Wilderness — Sheridan’s  Raid — Spottsyl- 

vania — The  North  Anna — Cold  Harbor — Crossing  of  the  James. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  which  opposed  Grant’s  was  like¬ 
wise  composed  of  three  corps — the  First,  Second  and  Third,  under 
Lieutenant-Generals  Longstreet,  Ewell  and  Hill.  There  was  also  a 
cavalry  corps  under  Major-General  Stuart.  But,  unlike  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  the  artillery  was  not  a  separate  corps  under  one  com¬ 
mander,  but  was  distributed  to  the  different  corps,  including  the 
cavalry.  Thus  it  was  under  the  direction  of  the  corps  commanders. 

Longstreet,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  previous  autumn  had  been 
sent  with  his  corps  to  assist  Bragg  at  Chattanooga.  And  thereafter 
he  had  passed  the  winter  in  the  Valley  of  Tennessee,  where  supplies 
for  his  men  and  teams  could  be  had.  Two  weeks  previous  to  the 
movement  of  Grant  he  had  been  ordered  up  from  Bristol,  Tenn.,  to 
join  Lee’s  army.  He  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Gordons- 
viUe,  where  he  was  within  caU,  when,  on  May  4,  he  was  notified  by 
Lee  that  Grant  appeared  to  be  moving  southward.  Longstreet 
accordingly  started  to  join  Lee’s  army.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
just  after  midnight,  he  moved  his  troops  out  for  a  night  march  to  the 
front,  in  obedience  to  another  order  from  Lee  notifying  him  that 
EweU  and  Hill  had  been  heavily  engaged  with  Grant  in  the  Wildemess 
on  the  previous  day. 

Running  into  and  through  the  Wildemess,  which  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  wild  tract  of  timber-land  about  Chancellorsville  where 
Lee  had  already  met  and  defeated  Hooker,  there  were  two  roads  from 
Fredericksburg  to  Orange,  C.H.,  the  northern,  a  turnpike,  passing  by 
Old  Wildemess  Tavern,  then  a  deserted  road-house,  and  the  southern, 
a  plank  road,  mnning  past  Parker’s  Store.  The  general  direction 
of  both  was  east  and  west.  Longstreet  was  directed  to  move  by  the 
southern  road.  This  gave  him  the  right  of  Lee’s  line,  where  he  faced 
Hancock,  on  the  left  of  Grant’s.  To  the  left  of  Longstreet  there  was 
Hill  and  then  Ewell.  And  to  the  right  of  Hancock  there  was  Warren 
and  then  Sedgwick.  Each  army  was  advancing  by  these  two  roads, 
and  it  was  thus  they  met. 

The  surrounding  wood  was  dense  and  the  undergrowth  almost 
iuj^pgxietrable,  owing  to  vines  and  brush.  It  was  cut  by  deep,  narrow 
ravines,  whose  general  direction  was  parallel  to  the  battle-lines  of 
the  two  armies.  There  were  some  ridges  of  mineral  rock  and  some 
pits,  left  in  making  excavations  for  iron-ore.  Some  trees  had  also 
been  cut  for  timber  and  fuel.  But  the  whole  remained  what  its  name 
described,  in  its  fullest  sense— a  wildemess.  When  it  is  remembered 
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that  the  trees  and  bushes  were  then  in  full  leaf  and  the  wood-weeds  of 
large  growth,  and  that  one  person  could  not  usually  see  another  fifty 
feet,  it  will  be  seen  what  difficulties  there  were  in  fighting  a  battle  in 
such  a  place.  A  line  could  keep  concealed  till  warned  by  the  noise 
made  by  its  approaching  foe  in  treading  the  dry  leaves  and  dead 
brush.  Then  a  deadly  aim  could  be  had.  And  so  no  better  ambush 
could  be  conceived. 

Of  the  two  armies  now  about  to  contend  on  this  field.  Grant’s  was 
the  stronger  in  numbers.  He  had  116,000  present  for  duty  and 
equipped.  While  Lee  had  70,000 ;  Grant  says  80,000 ;  the  exact 
number  is  not  accurately  ascertainable.  It  had  been  Grant’s  purpose 
to  hurry  through  this  wilderness  before  he  could  be  attacked.  But 
Lee,  who  already  had  some  experience  in  fighting  upon  such  ground, 
chose  to  bring  on  the  battle  here.  Hence  we  infer  that,  in  the  choice 
of  the  ground,  Lee  had  the  advantage.  He  certainly  had  in  holding 
the  interior  line,  and  therefore  having  the  shorter  distance  to  move 
whenever  Grant  chose  to  advance.  He  and  his  men  were  also  familiar 
with  the  country  and  the  roads,  and  were  moving  among  a  friendly 
people  who  were  willing  to  give  and  were  even  volunteering  informa¬ 
tion.  While  Grant  could  with  difficulty  obtain  even  maps  of  the 
country.  One  other  advantage  Lee  had.  This  was  that  he  was  con¬ 
ducting  a  defensive  warfare,  fighting  behind  entrenchments  where 
the  odds  were  always  with  the  party  under  cover.  In  such  ways  as 
these  he  was  able  to  discount  Grant’s  advantage  in  numbers.  And 
it  has  been  insisted  that  owing  to  these  things  Grant’s  superiority  was 
fully  counterbalanced.  But  after  aU  the  results  showed  that  the 
superiority  was  with  the  heavier  battalions,  as  it  usually  is. 

Grant,  the  day  he  crossed  the  Rapidan,  remained  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river  with  his  headquarters  in  a  deserted  house.  About 
one  o’clock  that  afternoon  a  signal  message  sent  to  Ewell  was  de¬ 
ciphered.  It  showed  that  the  Confederates  were  moving  southward 
so  as  to  cross  Grant’s  path.  This  meant  that  Lee  intended  to  attack 
him.  A  dispatch  was  at  once  sent  to  Burnside,  who,  being  under 
Grant  s  immediate  command,  had  been  moved  up  to  Rappahannock 
btation,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Rafiroad.  It  directed  him 
^  brmg  up  his  corps  by  forced  marches  so  as  to  join  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  at  once.  Making  a  night  march,  Burnside  arrived  the  next 
mornmg.  Grant,  ^ly  waiting  to  see  his  advance  crossing  the  river, 
left  an  order  for  Burnside  to  close  up  on  Sedgwick  as  rapidly  as 
possible  ;  and  then,  mounting  his  horse,  with  his  staff  he  rode  forward 
^ ^  Germanna  ford  road,  which  led  southward  to  its  intersection 
^  Orange  turnpike  near  the  Wffdemess  Tavern.  There  he 
met  Meade,  and  the  two  dismounted  and  walked  to  the  top  of  a  little 
knoll  in  the  north-west  angle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  two 
roads.  Here,  surrounded  by  a  second  growth  of  scraggy  pines  and 
scrub-oak,  they  had  such  a  limited  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and,  as  It  proved,  of  the  ground  where  the  Battle  of  the  Wildernei 
was  to  be  fought  as  the  nature  of  the  forest,  with  its  tangled  under- 
g-owth  and  interlacing  tree-tops,  would  permit.  Here,  too,  they  fixed 
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Grant  that  morning,  from  the  river  bank,  had  sent  an  order  to 
the  front  to  attack  Lee’s  army,  if  an  opportunity  presented,  without 
giving  him  time  for  dispositions.  On  the  road  up  he  had  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  Confederates  were  advancing  along  the  Orange  plank  road, 
and  that  Warren’s  and  Sedgwick’s  troops  had  been  placed  in  position 
to  meet  them.  Warren,  who  had  led  the  advance,  soon  came  back  to 
headquarters  with  news  from  the  front.  The  troops  had  been  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  at  right  angles  to  the  pike  and  were  advancing. 
To  extend  this  line  southward,  Getty’s  division  of  Sedgwick’s  corps 
was  placed  in  position  on  the  left  of  Warren.  And  as  it  was  now 
learned  that  Lee’s  troops  were  also  advancing  on  the  Orange  plank 
road,  farther  south  than  the  pike,  orders  were  sent  to  Hancock,  who 
was  coming  up  in  that  direction,  to  hurry  forward  his  troops  and  place 
them  in  position  on  the  left  of  Getty.  Warren  was  directed  to  move 
on  out  the  pike  and  engage  the  Confederates  as  soon  as  he  met  them. 
Thus  Grant,  according  to  his  custom,  was  forcing  the  fight.  He  did 
not  wait  for  his  adversary. 

Warren  left  for  the  front.  But  there  was  comparative  quiet  till 
about  noon.  Then  suddenly  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  rattle 
of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  cannon.  This  told  that  Warren’s  troops 
had  met  and  engaged  Lee’s.  It  was  EweU’s  corps  that  was  struck, 
and  it  was  pushed  back  nearly  a  mile.  Lee,  in  fact,  had  cautioned 
EweU  that  he  preferred  not  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement  tiU 
Longstreet  reached  the  field.  Hence  Ewell’s  troops  were  told  to  fall 
back  slowly  if  pressed.  But  when  suddenly,  at  last,  one  of  his  brigades 
broke  under  a  flank  attack  and  went  back  in  disorder,  and  its  com¬ 
mander,  General  Jones,  and  his  aide  were  killed,  Ewell  saw  that  the 
time  had  come  to  act  with  vigour.  Another  brigade  was  brought  up, 
and  they  regained  the  ground  lost,  capturing  by  a  dashing  charge 
several  hundred  prisoners.  And  Ewell’s  troops,  now  recovered  and 
forming  a  line,  threw  up  some  slight  breastworks.  And  several  partial 
attacks,  made  upon  them  here,  were  afterwards  repulsed.  In  these 
attacks  two  24-pounder  howitzers  that  had  been  brought  up  by 
Warren’s  troops  to  within  800  yards  of  these  works  were  captured. 
But  in  one  of  the  attacks  General  Stafford,  commanding  another  of 
Ewell’s  brigades,  was  mortally  wounded. 

So  the  losses  were  not  all  on  one  side.  Hancock  coming  up  by 
what  was  known  as  the  Brock  Road,  a  cross-road  uniting  with  the 
Germanna  plank  road,  about  midway  between  the  pike  and  the  plank 
road,  had  with  great  energy  thrown  forward  two  of  his  divisions 
on  the  left  of  Getty,  who  had  already  met  Hill  advancing  on  the  plank 
road.  Hancock’s  division  commanders  were  directed  to  erect  breast¬ 
works  immediately  upon  going  into  position.  This  was  quickly  ac¬ 
complished  by  felling  trees  and  rolling  the  logs  into  line  and  covering 
them  with  earth  thrown  up  from  behind.  On  the  left  end  of  Hancock’s 
line  there  was  some  high  ground  cleared  in  front.  It  commanded  the 
country  for  some  distance  to  the  right  and  left,  and  was  the  only  point 
on  his  line  where  artillery  could  have  an  effective'  range.  Here  he 
directed  all  the  batteries,  save  one  and  a  single  section  of  another,  to 
be  placed.  And  he  supported  them  by  another  division  of  his  troops. 
The  section  he  placed  on  the  plank  road  and  the  remaining  battery 
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between  it  and  the  eminence,  where  it  could  be  used  to  support  the 
middle  or  either  end  of  his  line.  Thus  he  had  his  whole  corps,  the 
strongest  in  the  army,  in  position.  His  dispositions  were  no  sooner 
made  than  he  was  ordered  to  advance.  Getty  was  already  in  motion. 
Hancock  struck  Hill’s  troops  within  300  paces.  They  at  once  resisted, 
and  soon  the  fight  here  became  fierce  and  raged  with  obstinacy  for 
some  time.  The  lines  were  very  close  and  the  fire  of  musketry  con¬ 
tinuous.  Both  sides  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  section 
of  the  battery  on  the  plank  road  did  good  service,  but  it  suffered 
severely  in  both  men  and  horses.  At  one  time  a  gun  was  captured 
and  then  recaptured.  And  the  battered  section  had  at  last  to  be 
withdrawn  and  replaced  by  another  from  the  battery  at  the  middle 
of  the  line.  Wadsworth’s  division  was  brought  up  to  support  the 
line.  Getty  was  wounded,  and  also  Carroll,  commanding  one  of 
Hancock’s  brigades.  General  Alexander  Hays,  commanding  another, 
finding  that  his  line  had  broken,  rushed  forward  to  rally  his  men  and 
was  instantly  killed.  Grant  was  by  no  means  a  demonstrative  man, 
but  when  this  word  was  carried  to  him  by  one  of  his  aides,  he  was 
visibly  affected.  He  was  seated  upon  the  ground,  with  his  back 
against  a  tree,  whittling  a  stick.  He  paused  and  sat  for  a  time  without 
uttering  a  word,  and  then,  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  measuring  his 
sentences,  he  said,  ‘  Hays  and  I  were  cadets  together  for  three  years. 
We  served  for  a  time  in  the  same  regiment  in  the  Mexican  War.  He 
was  a  noble  man  and  a  gallant  officer.  I  am  not  surprised  that  he 
met  his  death  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  It  was  just  like  him.’ 

Night  ended  the  struggle  on  both  sides  of  the  pike,  without  decided 
advantage  to  either  army.  Grant’s  cavalry  had  seized  the  junction 
of  the  pike  and  the  Germanna  ford  road,  and  Getty,  hurrying  up, 
had  supported  them.  Thus  the  key-point  of  the  field  was  seized  and 
held  by  Grant.  But,  notwithstanding  his  promptness  to  force  the 
fighting,  he  had  not  been  able  to  defeat  the  two  corps  of  Lee’s  army 
then  on  the  field.  They  had  held  on  firmly,  giving  as  good  as  they  got, 
tiU  darkness  came  and  ensured  the  presence  the  next  day  of  Long- 
street,  the  ablest  of  aU  the  Confederate  corps  commanders.  He 
brought  half  as  many  more  troops.  The  measure  of  success  of  each 
commander  had  whetted  his  hope  for  a  complete  victory  the  next  day. 
Each  doubtless  felt  that  his  past  reputation,  as  well  as  his  title  to 
military  genius,  were  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  then. 

Grant  was  still  anxious  to  take  the  initiative.  Discussing  the 
question  with  Meade  that  night,  he  proposed  an  assault  by*  Hancock 
and  Wadsworth  at  4.30  o’clock  the  next  morning,  so  as,  if  possible, 
to  strike  HiU  before  Longstreet  could  arrive ;  and  to  follow  this  by  a 
movement  of  Sedgwick  and  Warren.  Burnside,  who  would  reach  the 
field  early,  was  to  send  one  division  to  Hancock  and  put  his  other 
two  in  between  Wadsworth  and  Warren’s  other  divisions,  and  have 
them  press  forward  so  as  to  attack  HiU’s  flank  if  possible,  or  at  least 
strike  him  obliquely,  while  Warren  and  Sedgwick  assaulted  Ewell  on 
their  front,  so  as  to  keep  him  busy  and  prevent  him  from  reinforcing 
Hill.  Meade  feared  that  the  troops  could  not  be  got  in  line  so  early 
3-s  4-30.  3.iid  suggested  six  o’clock.  But  Grant  feared  this  would  give 
Lee  the  initiative  with  Longstreet.  He  did,  however,  change  the 
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time  to  five  o’clock.  The  headquarters  camp  had  been  fixed  on  the 
low  ground  at  the  side  of  the  knoll  nearest  the  cross-roads.  And 
the  opening  work  of  the  next  day  being  arranged,  Grant,  feeling  that 
it  would  be  a  busy  and  an  anxious  one,  retired  to  his  tent. 

But  Lee  also  wished  to  strike  first.  And  the  next  morning  he 
opened  the  battle  by  a  movement  of  Ewell's  corps  against  Warren  and 
Sedgwick.  This  was,  however,  only  a  feint,  intended  to  occupy  Grant 
until  Longs treet  could  get  into  position.  Longs treet,  whose  corps  had 
been  marching  since  12.30,  reached  Parker’s  Store  at  dawn.  He  was 
directed  to  move  down  the  plank  road  and  relieve  the  divisions  of 
Heth  and  Wilcox,  which  were  in  line  on  either  side  of  the  road  three 
miles  below.  He  did  so,  but  he  had  only  time  to  deploy  two  regiments 
of  his  leading  division  when  he  met  an  advance  of  the  Union  line. 
Heth  and  Wilcox  had  broken  and  were  retreating  in  confusion.  And 
it  was  only  with  difficiilty  that  Longstreet’s  advance  division,  opening 
its  ranks  to  let  the  retreating  divisions  through,  formed  a  line  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  road  and  were  able  to  check  Hancock’s  and 
Wadsworth’s  movement.  This  done,  and  his  other  divisions  being 
hurried  into  line,  Longstreet  ordered  a  general  advance.  And 
Hancock  and  Wadsworth  were  driven  back.  The  woods  here  were 
dense  and  the  undergrowth  tangled.  The  circumstances  were  un¬ 
favourable,  and  this  partial  success  was  only  purchased  by  the  loss 
of  many  of  Longstreet’s  best  of&cers  and  men.  Thrown  suddenly 
and  while  still  moving  by  the  flank,  and  when  hardly  more  than  the 
head  of  his  column  could  face  the  enemy,  into  his  presence,  with  ranks 
broken  each  instant  by  bodies  of  retreating  men,  it  was  only  owing  to 
the  steadiness  and  spirit  of  his  troops  that  they  were  able  to  hold  their 
own.  But,  forming  into  line,  they  in  turn  had  charged  and  driven 
their  adversaries  back  to  their  breastworks  along  the  Brock  Road. 
The  works  they  did  not  attempt  to  carry.  And  so  here  Hancock  was 
able  to  re-form  his  line.  The  whole  showed  Grant’s  wisdom  in  getting 
the  early  start. 

But  in  this  movement  Wadsworth  fell,  mortally  wounded,  while 
attempting  to  rally  his  retreating  troops.  He  was  shot  through  the 
head  and  fell  insensible  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  There 
he  died,  without  having  recovered  consciousness.  His  loss  was  the 
most  severely  felt  by  the  North  of  any  on  that  field.  Though  bom  to 
affluence  in  New  York,  and  past  the  age  for  military  service,  he  had 
volunteered  at  the  opening  of  the  war  and  had  made  an  enviable 
record  as  a  soldier.  In  consequence  he  had  been  nominated  for 
governor  of  his  state,  and  was  only  defeated,  as  it  was  thought,  by 
Se5mour  because  no  provision  at  that  time  had  been  made  for  taking 
the  vote  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field.  Their  vote,  which  would  naturally 
have  gone  to  Wadsworth,  was  lost. 

It  was  now  about  ten  o’clock,  and  an  examination  made  under  the 
direction  of  Longstreet  revealed  that  Hancock’s  line  extended  but 
a  short  distance  south  of  the  plank  road.  Three  brigades  were  sent 
to  attack  him  on  that  flank.  This  was  to  be  follov^ed  by  a  general 
advance.  The  three  brigades  moved  by  the  flank  till  an  unfinished 
railroad  was  reached.  Here  forming  and  facing  north,  they  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  the  plank  road  till  they  met  the  end  of  Hancock’s 
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line.  It  was  a  complete  surprise,  and  the  movement  was  executed 
with  zeal  and  determination.  Hancock’s  men  were  driven  back  in 
confusion  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Longstreet  immediately  made 
arrangements  to  follow  up  this  success  by  an  advance  of  his  other 
troops.  But  while  riding  with  his  staff  and  General  Jenkins,  who 
commanded  the  leading  brigade,  at  the  head  of  his  column,  moving 
down  the  plank  road,  they  came  opposite  the  brigades  that  had  made 
the  flank  movement  and  that  were  now  drawn  up  parallel  to  the 
plank  road  and  about  sixty  yards  from  it.  Here  a  portion  of  them, 
mistaking  Longstreet’s  party  for  Federal  soldiers,  fired.  Jenkins  and 
two  of  his  aides  fell  dead.  Longstreet  was  shot  through  the  neck 
and  shoulder  and  severely  wounded.  He  was  carried  from  the  field, 
and  his  injuries  were  supposed  to  be  mortal.  He  was  for  months 
disabled,  but  finally  recovered.  Lee  in  person  now  took  charge  of 
this  part  of  his  line.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  by 
an  unfortunate  mistake  of  his  own  men,  in  this  same  forest,  Lee  was 
again  deprived  of  his  ablest  lieutenant  at  a  critical  moment  of  the 
battle.  It  caused  a  luU. 

But  shortly  after  four  o’clock  Lee  advanced  again  upon  Hancock 
in  a  furious  assault.  His  men  moved  up  till  they  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  abatis  within  a  hundred  paces  of  Hancock’s  line.  Here  they 
halted.  But  they  continued  an  uninterrupted  fire  of  musketry.  After 
half  an  hour  some  of  Hancock’s  troops  commenced  to  waver.  Their 
breastworks,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  made  of  logs,  had 
been  ignited  from  a  forest  fire  in  front,  caused  by  bursting  shells,  and 
the  wind  blew  the  flames  and  smoke  in  the  faces  of  the  men,  causing 
them  to  abandon  their  position.  Some  of  Jenkins’  men,  eager  to 
requite  his  death,  rushed  in  through  the  flames.  But  they  were 
speedily  driven  back  by  a  flank  movement  from  farther  down 
Hancock’s  line.  And  with  this  the  work  of  the  day  on  the  Union  left 
ended.  An  order  had  been  issued  by  Grant  for  an  advance  by 
Hancock  later.  But  it  was  now  recalled. 

The  battle  closed  by  an  attack  on  the  Union  right.  Here  the  fight 
had  thus  far  not  been  as  bloody  as  before  Hancock,  where  Lee  had 
fixed  his  headquarters  and  was  personally  directing  the  movement 
of  his  troops.  There  had,  however,  been  repeated  assaults  on  Ewell, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  find  his  flank,  but  they  were  checked.  About 
nine  o  clock  he  had  word  from  General  John  B.  Gordon,  commanding 
a  brigade  on  his  extreme  left,  that  his  scouts  were  reporting  that  the 
Union  right,  in  their  front,  was  exposed.  And  Gordon  urged  that 
it  be  turned.  As  the  division  commander.  Early,  deemed  such  an 
attempt  unsafe,^  Ewell  thought  it  wise  to  make  a  personal  examina¬ 
tion  before  giving  any  order.  This  delayed  such  a  movement  till 
near  sunset.  Then  an  attack  was  made  with  two  brigades.  Gordon’s 
led  vehemently,  and  was  supported  by  General  R.  D.  Johnston’s 
brigade,  that  had  only  that  day  arrived  at  the  front  from  Hanover 
Junction.^  They  captured,  with  slight  loss  to  themselves,  a  mile  of 
Sedgwick  s  works  and  600  prisoners,  including  two  brigadier-generals, 
Seymour  and  Shaler.  Major  Daniels,  of  Early’s  staff,  who  had  joined 
Gordon,  was  desperately  wounded  while  assisting  in  the  movement. 
Repeated  efforts  were  made  by  the  Union  brigade  commanders  to 
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change  front  and  check  this  advance,  and  it  was  thus  that  Seymour 
and  Shaler  were  captured.  But  the  movement  was  so  impetuous 
and  so  unexpected  that  the  commands  were  rapidly  broken  and 
doubled  back. 

With  only  the  end  of  the  line  to  meet  the  oncoming  wave,  there 
was  nothing  left  that  it  could  do  except  fall  back  till  it  could  form  a 
new  front.  The  losses  here  in  some  regiments  were  frightful.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  A.  J.  Harrison,  of  General  Se5maour’s  staff,  'while  bravely 
exerting  himself,’  as  that  ofl&cer  says  in  his  report,  ‘  to  rally  our  men, 
was  severely  wounded  and  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands.’  Harrison’s 
regiment,  the  126th  Ohio,  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Union  line, 
well  thrown  back  to  protect  that  flank.  The  position  was  on  gently 
rolling  ground  thickly  covered  with  trees.  The  enemy  had  been  all 
day  on  their  front.  And  when  Gordon’s  assault  was  made,  they  were 
the  first  to  suffer.  Their  line  was  suddenly  found  to  be  enveloped 
on  three  sides — front,  flank  and  rear.  A  brave  resistance  was  made, 
but  it  was  brief.  To  attempt  to  stay  there  could  only  mean  de¬ 
struction.  The  captains  of  three  companies — Oliver  W.  France, 
Richard  M.  Lyons  and  Jonathan  S.  McCready — and  Lieutenant 
Robert  HiUis,  commanding  a  fourth,  were  all  killed  or  mortally 
wounded.  They  were,  adds  Seymour,  ‘  among  the  choicest  and  best 
of  officers.’  McCready  had  resigned  the  pastorate  of  a  United  Presby¬ 
terian  congregation  to  enter  the  service,  and  Lyons  the  office  of  Clerk 
of  the  Courts  of  his  county.  The  regiment  went  into  the  battle 
with  578  officers  and  men  present  for  duty  and  of  these  that  day  it 
lost  229. 

Gordon’s  advance  was  steady  and  uninterrupted  until  the  approach 
of  darkness  in  the  dense  woodland  caused  some  confusion  among  his 
own  regiments.  And  Sedgwick,  then  given  an  opportunity  to  re-form 
his  troops,  was  able  to  check  the  movement.  Thus  the  day  ended. 

In  this  battle  the  two  leading  incidents,  the  turning  movement 
on  Hancock’s  line  and  that  against  Sedgwick’s,  illustrate  the  different 
characteristics  of  the  troops  of  the  two  armies.  North  and  South. 
The  latter  were  quick  to  seek  advantage  and  brilliant  in  execution  ; 
but  the  former  excelled  in  staying  quality  and  in  stubborn  resistance. 
In  both  these  incidents  the  advantage  was  wed  chosen  and  the  move¬ 
ments  were  dashingly  made,  but  both  were  checked  before  substantial 
results  were  achieved.  Apart  from  certain  losses,  that  were  at  the 
time  inflicted,  they  profited  nothing  in  the  final  outcome. 

Grant  never  seemed  to  doubt  his  ability  to  gain  the  battle.  He 
had  sent  instructions  during  the  first  day  to  remove  aU  the  pontoon 
bridges  over  the  river  except  one  at  Germanna  ford.  At  his  head¬ 
quarters  aides  were  coming  and  going,  bringing  information  and 
carrying  orders.  These  orders  were  given  deliberately,  without  any 
evidence  of  excitement.  Untoward  events  did  not  seem  to  worry 
him.  He  sat  most  of  the  time,  while  the  fighting  was  in  progress, 
on  a  stump  near  his  headquarters,  quietly  smoking.  There  was  no 
apparent  anxiety.  But  underneath  this  impassive  ekterior  there  was 
undoubtedly  a  deep  nervous  strain.  One  who  watched  him  closely 
saw  that  he  was  most  of  the  time  whittling  sticks  that  he  gathered 
up  from  the  ground  at  his  feet.  One  would  be  taken  up  and 
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sharpened,  as  if  it  were  a  lead  pencil  he  was  pointing.  Then  he  would 
turn  the  edge  of  his  knife  and  shave  it  off  as  if  making  a  plug  for  a  hole. 
Again  he  would  girdle  it  and  perhaps  throw  the  parts  away.  When 
one  stick  was  gone  another  was  caught  up,  and  so  the  whittling  would 
proceed.  At  the  beginning  he  wore  a  new  pair  of  thread  gloves. 
But  this  diversion  played  havoc  with  them.  The  right  thumb  was 
cut  into  shreds  ;  several  fingers  appeared  through  holes  that  were 
made.  And  after  the  battle  the  gloves  disappeared,  worn  out  and 
perhaps  thrown  away. 

An  incident  occurred  during  the  last  day  which  showed  that 
Grant,  too,  was  human.  A  general  came  in  from  his  command  just 
as  Gordon  was  executing  his  flank  movement.  He  excitedly  told 
Grant  that  now  a  crisis  had  been  reached  whose  seriousness  must  not 
be  overlooked,  that  he  knew  Lee’s  tactics  weU  by  experience,  that  he 
would  throw  his  whole  army  between  them  and  the  Rapidan  and  cut 
them  off  completely  from  their  communications.  Grant  quickly  was 
on  his  feet,  and,  taking  his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  he  turned  to  the 
officer  and  said,  ‘  Oh,  I  am  heartily  tired  of  hearing  about  what  Lee 
is  going  to  do.  Some  of  you  always  seem  to  think  he  is  suddenly 
going  to  turn  a  double  somersault  and  land  in  our  rear  and  on  both  of 
our  flanks  at  the  same  time.  Go  back  to  your  command  and  try  to 
think  what  we  are  going  to  do  ourselves.’  The  officer,  crestfallen, 
retired.  He  saw  that  Grant  felt  fully  equal  to  the  duties  of  his  position 
and  would  insist  upon  attending  to  them  in  his  own  way.  Grant  was 
the  last  of  men  to  sit  down  and  wait  to  see  what  his  adversary  would 
do.  One  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  was  that  he  kept  his  enemy  so 
busy  warding  off  blows  that  there  was  hardly  time  to  give  any  in 
return. 

On  the  morning  of  May  7  there  was  silence  on  both  fronts.  Neither 
army  seemed  disposed  to  renew  the  struggle.  As  Grant  himself  after¬ 
wards  said,  more  desperate  fighting  had  never  been  witnessed  on  this 
continent  than  that  of  the  two  preceding  days.  He  had  lost  2,246 
killed,  12,037  wounded,  and  3,383  missing,  a  total  of  17,666.  Lee’s 
losses  are  not  accurately  known,  but  in  this  battle  he  assumed  the 
offensive  as  often  as  Grant,  and  therefore  he  must  have  suffered  as 
much. 

To  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  situation  on  both  sides,  the  fires  that 
had  been  started  by  shells  exploding  in  the  dry  leaves  of  the  forest 
spread  widely,  and  many  of  the  wounded,  who  could  not  help  them¬ 
selves  to  a  place  of  safety,  were  burned  to  death ;  and  many  of  the 
dead  were  charred  beyond  recognition.  Take  the  instance  of  Captain 
Lyons,  already  mentioned.  When  he  saw  his  men  hemmed  in  on 
three  sides  and  crowding  up  to  him,  he  said,  ‘  Boys,  we  must  get  out 
of  here.’  They  started  back  by  the  only  open  side.  And  this  was 
the  last  that  was  seen  of  Lyons.  If  the  earth  at  his  feet  had  opened 
and  swallowed  him  up,  he  could  not  have  disappeared  more 
mysteriously.  He  left  a  widow,  who  for  years  after  sought  some 
information  of  her  lost  husband  from  those  who  had  been  near  him 
then,  and  from  all  other  sources.  But  in  vain  !  Her  hope  vanished, 
and  she  was  left  desolate.  No  one  knew  what  became  of  him.  And 
no  one  ever  did. 
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But  the  movements  of  armies  do  not  wait  on  sorrow.  And 
skirmishers  thrown  out  the  morning  after  the  battle  found  Lee’s 
troops  everywhere  behind  trenches.  A  reconnaissance  about  noon 
had  no  effect  to  bring  them  out.  An  assault.  Grant  thought,  would 
be  needless  and  injudicious.  He  was  satisfied  that  Lee  was  now  per¬ 
suaded  of  his  inability  further  to  maintain  the  contest  in  the  open 
field  and  would  await  an  attack  behind  his  works.  Grant,  therefore, 
determined  to  push  on  and  place  his  whole  force  between  Lee  and 
Richmond.  This  would  turn  his  position  and  compel  him  to  retire. 
Orders  were  at  once  issued  for  a  movement  to  the  left.  And  accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  the  march  was  commenced  towards 
Spottsylvania,  C.H.,  Warren’s  corps  again  leading. 

As  Sheridan’s  cavalry  had  already  cleared  the  way  _  by  a  battle  at 
Todd’s  Tavern  that  afternoon.  Grant  and  Meade,  with  their  staffs 
and  a  small  cavalry  escort,  preceded  Warren’s  troops.  Their  march 
carried  them  immediately  behind  the  works  where  Hancock’s  men 
lay,  on  the  Brock  Road.  It  was  seen  that  the  movement  was  to  be 
southward.  There  was  no  more  of  the  ‘  fight  and  fall  back  on 
Washington.’  As  Grant  and  his  party  passed,  cheer  upon  cheer  rose 
from  Hancock’s  men.  The  demonstration  was  so  loud  that  it  reached 
the  Confederate  line  and  provoked  a  fusilade  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
probably  rmder  the  impression  that  a  night  attack  was  about  to  be 
made.  But  Hancock’s  men  evidently  understood  it.  They  felt  that 
Grant  was  leading  them  on  to  Richmond  and  that  this  was  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  It  was  what  they  wanted.  And  the  cheers 
proved  that  Grant’s  staying  quality  was  finding  an  approval  with  the 
army. 

It  has  been  argued  that,  instead  of  the  movement  on  the  line  by 
which  Grant  was  now  advancing,  he  should  have  gone  to  Fortress 
Monroe  and,  by  a  movement  from  there  on  Richmond,  have  saved 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  his  men  that  were  lost  between  the  Rapidan 
and  the  James.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  McClellan  had  tried  that 
line  and  failed,  with  the  loss  of  many  thousands.  And  that  line  also 
left  Lee’s  way  open  to  Washington.  Grant’s  true  objective  was  Lee’s 
army.  If  he  could  destroy  or  capture  that,  the  war  must  end.  The 
Confederate  army  in  the  West  could  no  longer  stand  before  the  Union 
troops  already  there.  This  had  been  demonstrated.  The  Con¬ 
federacy  had  only  these  two  armies.  Grant,  therefore,  kept  his  eye 
on  Lee.  Where  he  went.  Grant  followed.  Whenever  opportunity 
presented,  he  attacked.  When  an  opportunity  was  wanting,  he  tried 
to  create  one.  He  would  fight  him— fight  him  anywhere  that  pre¬ 
sented  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  success.  If  Lee  would  not  sur¬ 
render  he  must  be  reduced,  by  constant  hammering,  to  a  condition 
that  would  leave  him  no  other  alternative.  Grant  wished  to  drive 
him  to  this  before  he  could  reach  Richmond.  Once  behind  the 
entrenchments  there  one  Confederate  soldier  would  be  equal  to  five 
of  Grant’s.  Outside,  the  chances  were  even.  Just  new  Grant  wanted 
to  get  between  Lee’s  army  and  Richmond,  because  this  would  compel 
him  to  fight  and  perhaps  give  an  opportunity  to  strike  him  while 
moving,  and  outside  his  entrenchments.  ^ 

But  Lee  became  apprised  of  the  movement.  Grant  s  trams  had 
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been  started  first,  and  they  were  to  follow  a  road  east  of  that  to  be 
taken  by  the  troops,  so  as  to  give  the  latter  more  room,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  advance  quickly.  Lee,  seeing  the  road  taken  by 
the  trains,  supposed  Grant  was  retiring  in  the  direction  of  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  and  so  informed  his  Government.  But  he  ordered  Longstreet's 
corps,  now  commanded  by  Anderson,  to  move  to  Spottsylvania,  C.H. 
This  would  be  keeping  him  between  Grant's  army  and  Richmond. 
The  order  to  Anderson  was  to  move  the  next  morning,  the  8th.  But 
as  the  Wilderness  was  on  fire  and  the  smoke  and  flames  prevented 
any  sleep  for  his  men  there,  Anderson  preferred  to  move  to  his 
destination  that  night.  By  so  doing  he  was  on  the  road  at  the  same 
time  as  Grant,  the  night  of  the  7th  and  8th.  Sheridan,  after  his 
fight  that  afternoon  at  Todd’s  Tavern,  had  sent  Merritt  to  hold  the 
bridge  over  the  Po  River.  This  was  the  bridge  by  which  Anderson 
would  cross.  But  Meade  coming  up,  had  removed  Merritt  and  ordered 
him  in  front  of  the  infantry  column,  where  in  the  darkness  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  became  entangled,  causing  confusion  and  delay.  The 
removal  of  the  cavalry  also  opened  the  bridge.  Thus,  by  this  suc¬ 
cession  of  accidents  and  mistakes,  Anderson  moved  on  a  clear  road 
and,  having  the  inner  line  and  a  shorter  distance  to  travel,  he  reached 
Spottsylvania,  C.H.,  before  Grant’s  troops.  When  the  latter  arrived, 
they  found  Anderson  fortified  along  a  ridge  squarely  across  the  road 
by  which  the  Union  army  was  advancing.  So  the  bloody  work  of 
the  Wilderness  had  all  to  be  done  over  again. 

Grant  was  disappointed,  not  to  say  discouraged,  for  that  stem 
spirit  was  not  easily  outheartened.  But  he  felt  that  twice  since  cross- 
irig  the  Rapidan  an  opportunity  to  shorten  the  campaign  had  escaped 
him^.  First  when  Hancock  stmck  Hill  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
day^s  fight  in  the  Wilderness  and  pushed  him  back  in  confusion  to 
Lee’s  headquarters.  The  confusion  was  so  great  that  General  Lee, 
appreciating  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  had  thrown  the  weight 
of  his  own  person  in  the  scale.  For  in  the  effort  to  rally  Hfil’s  troops 
he  had  rushed  to  the  front  among  the  disorganised  divisions  and  under- 
example,  to  hold  them  in  line  tih  Longstreet  reached 
1-x  troops  had,  however,  persuaded  Lee  to  protect  his 

assuring  him  that  they  would  take  care 
of  the  front.  Grant  believed  that  if  Hancock  had  pushed  on  then, 
the  defeat  of  Lee  s  army  might  have  been  accomplished.  But, 
owmg  to  the  thick  tangle  of  the  forest,  Hancock  did  not  see  and  could 
not  know  the  extent  of  the  rout  till  the  opportunity  was  gone.  A 
second  misfortune  occurred  when  Anderson  was  permitted  to  reach 
Spottsylvania  ahead  of  Warren.  If  Warren  could  have  reached  there 
mt,  tl^n  there  would  probably  have  been  a  race  for  the  entrenchments 
about  Richmond.  With  Grant  holding  the  inner  line  and  having  the 
morter  distance  to  travel,  the  odds  would  have  been  in  his  favour. 
Onc^  in  possession  of  the  Confederate  capital,  with  aU  that  this  meant 
in  the  estimation  of  Europe,  he  would  have  been  able  to  dictate  terms 
to  Lee. 

But  nevertheless  Grant  had  already  accomplished  some  things. 
He  had  crossed  the  Rapidan  without  loss.  This  was  as  good  as  a 
victory.  And  he  had  dealt  Lee  a  heavy  blow  in  the  Wilderness, 
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so  that  it  was  now  apparent  that  he  would  not  risk  another  fight 
outside  of  his  entrenchments.  The  moral  effect  of  this  fact  upon  the 
public  was  even  better  than  a  victory.  Thus,  while  in  one  sense 
Lee  s  caution  annoyed  Grant,  in  another  it  encouraged  him. 

On  the  night  of  the  advance  on  Spottsylvania,  Grant  started  on 
ahead  of  Warren’s  troops.  Once  in  the  darkness  his  escort  lost  the  way, 
and  they  were  m  danger  of  riding  into  Lee’s  lines.  But  they  reached 
Todd’s  Tavern  in  safety  about  midnight.  And  then,  turning  eastward, 
they  rode  on  to  Piney  Branch  Church.  Here  Grant  passed  the  night! 
The  air  was  frosty  and  a  fire  was  built.  He  lay  down  on  the  ground 
and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  And  one  of  his  aides  threw  a  greatcoat  over 
him  to  protect  him  from  the  cold.  He  ate  his  breakfast  the  next 
morning  from  some  soldiers’  rations  and  then,  sitting  on  the  ground, 
took  his  morning  smoke.  It  was  the  Sabbath  day.  But  there  was 
little  of  the  Sabbath  stillness.  Instead  of  cjuiet  people  on  their  way 
to  church,  soldiers  filled  the  neighbouring  roads.  The  sound  of 
church  beUs  gave  way  to  the  occasional  boom  of  cannon  and  the  rattle 
of  musketry.  The  voice  of  command  could  be  heard  as  new  lines  of 
battle  were  taken  up  ;  and  evei^here  there  were  rattling  trains  and 
the  loud  voices  of  drivers  to  their  teams. 

Meade  had  fixed  his  headquarters  near  Grant’s.  And  soon 
Sheridan  came  in  from  the  front  and  was  taken  to  task  by  Meade 
for  allowing  his  cavalry  to  occupy  the  roads  so  as  to  retard  the  advance 
of  the  infantry.  Sheridan  retorted  that  Meade  had  interfered  with 
the  cavalry  so  as  to  prevent  Merritt  from  guarding  the  bridge  over 
the  Po  River,  and  thus  allowed  the  Confederates  to  occupy  Spottsyl¬ 
vania.  While  the  cavalry  was  already  ahead  of  them  there,  and  would 
have  held  the  place  if  Merritt  had  not  been  removed.  The  alterca¬ 
tion  at  last  became  warm,  for  both  were  men  of  hot  temper  and  when 
excited  were  apt  to  give  rein  to  their  tongues.  On  this  occasion  the 
scene  closed  by  Sheridan  declaring  that  he  would  surrender  his  com¬ 
mand  rather  than  keep  it  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  cavalry 
ought  to  be  left  to  take  care  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  and  the 
infantry  left  to  take  care  of  the  infantry ;  that  if  he  had  his  way  he 
would  go  out  and  pitch  into  Stuart  and  whip  him. 

Thus  the  altercation  ended,  and  Meade  soon  after  went  across  to 
Grant’s  headquarters  and  narrated  what  had  happened.  ‘  Did  he  say,’ 
asked  Grant,  ‘  that  if  he  had  his  way  he  would  go  out  and  pitch  into 
Stuart  and  whip  him  ?  ’  ‘Yes,’  answered  Meade.  ‘  Well,  then,’  said 
Grant,  ‘  let  him  go  and  do  it.’  The  order  was  accordingly  issued. 
And  that  evening  Sheridan  gathered  up  his  forces.  And  the  next 
morning.  May  9,  at  break  of  day,  he  was  off  after  Stuart.  Such  in 
brief  was  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  effective  cavalry  raids  of  the 
war.  It  was  under  Sheridan  that  Stuart’s  career  of  riding  around 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  closed. 

Sheridan  only  took  half  rations  for  a  single  day.  He  was  to 
proceed  to  the  James  River  and  replenish  from  the  stores  of  General 
Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  living  off  the  country  in  the  meantime. 
By  a  rapid  ride  around  the  right  of  Lee’s  army  he  soon  passed  through 
Chilesburg,  and  reached  the  North  Anna  River  at  Anderson’s  ford 
the  evening  of  the  first  day.  This  movement  was  made  with  his  three 
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divisions  all  on  the  same  road,  a  column  of  thirteen  miles  in  length. 
This  carried  him  past  the  flank  of  Lee’s  army.  As  an  engagement  was 
imminent  here,  Sheridan  wished  to  keep  his  force  well  together. 
He  foresaw  that  he  would  be  followed  by  Stuart’s  cavalry  and  he 
wished  to  place  such  a  distance  between  his  own  force  and  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  that  Stuart,  when  once  he  was  engaged,  could  not 
procure  timely  assistance  from  Lee’s  infantry.  Stuart  did  follow. 
But  Sheridan’s  last  brigade  under  General  Davies  fought  as  the  rear 
guard  and  successfully  warded  him  off  till  the  North  Anna  was 
reached  about  dark.  Merritt’s  division  crossed  at  once.  But  Gregg’s 
and  Wilson’s  encamped  on  the  north  side  and  fought  Stuart  off  till  a 
late  hour. 

During  this  fight,  Custer’s  brigade  of  Merritt’s  division,  composed 
of  four  Michigan  regiments,  one  of  them  under  Colonel  Russell  A. 
Alger,  was  sent  to  Beaverdam  Station,  on  the  Central  Railroad.  Before 
reaching  the  station  Custer  met  a  force  of  Confederates  conducting 
four  hundred  Union  prisoners,  taken  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
and  now  on  their  way  to  Richmond.  He  charged  and  recaptured  all 
the  prisoners  and  took  some  of  their  guard.  Pressing  on  to  Beaver¬ 
dam,  he  captured  three  trains  and  two  locomotives  and  a  large  amount 
of  army  supplies — ^bacon,  flour,  meal,  molasses,  medical  stores,  and 
some  arms  and  hospital  tents.  These  were  stores  that  Lee  had 
accumiflated  for  his  army  at  Orange,  C.H.,  and  had  afterwards  moved 
to  this  point.  Here  they  could  be  conveniently  used  to  supply  his 
army,  or  carried  to  Richmond,  as  desired.  Custer  supplied  his  com¬ 
mand  with  all  they  could  transport  and  burnt  the  remainder.  The 
Richmond  Dispatch  estimated  this  loss  at  $10,000,000.  The  trains, 
locomotives,  and  the  station-house  were  also  destroyed,  and  the  track 
for  a  considerable  distance  was  tom  up.  Some  attempts  to  drive 
him  away  were  successfully  resisted.  The  next  day  Custer  crossed 
the  South  Anna  at  Ground  Squirrel  Bridge  and  rejoined  Sheridan. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth  Gregg  and  Wilson  had  again  been 
attacked.  But  their  crossing  over  the  North  Anna  had  been  covered 
by  the  rest  of  Merritt’s  division,  already  on  the  south  side.  Two 
important  points  of  the  expedition  had  now  been  gained.  First, 
Sheridan  had  drawn  Stuart  so  far  away  that  he  must  fight,  if  at  aU, 
on  equal  terms  and  without  support  from  Lee’s  infantry.  Second, 
a  large  loss  had  already  been  inflicted.  Forage  for  his  almost  famished 
horses  had  also  been  obtained.  And  his  object  now  must  be  to 
husband  his  strength  and  prepare  to  fight.  Stuart  saw  that  he  had 
already  made  a  mistake  in  simply  following  Sheridan’s  rear.  And 
when  the  latter  leisurely  took  the  Negro  Foot  road  to  Richmond, 
Stuart  immediately  hauled  off  from  the  rear  and,  urging  his  horses  to 
their  utmost  speed,  started  to  get  between  Sheridan  and  the  city. 
This  he  effected,  concentrating  at  Yellow  Tavern,  six  miles  north  of 
Richmond.  As  Davies’  brigade  was  no  longer  needed  as  a  rear  guard, 
it  was  sent  by  Sheridan  to  Ashland,  where  it  drove  out  a  Confederate 
force  and  burnt  a  locomotive  and  another  train  of  cars,  and  also 
destroyed  some  miles  of  railroad. 

Sheridan  then  concentrated  his  entire  command  on  the  Fredericks¬ 
burg  Railroad  at  Allen’s  Station  and  moved  straight  on  Stuart  at 
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Yellow  Tavern,  Merritt  in  advance,  Wilson  next,  and  Gregg  in  the 
rear.  Stuart  here  again  made  a  mistake.  He  divided  his  force  and 
sent  a  large  part  to  attack  Sheridan’s  rear.  This  enabled  the  latter 
to  throw  almost  his  entire  command  against  the  front  thus  weakened, 
while  he  held  off  that  in  the  rear  with  a  comparatively  small  force. 
Memtt,  in  front,  got  possession  of  the  Brook  turnpike.  Stuart,  still 
confident,  formed  his  line  a  few  hundred  yards  east  of  this  pike, 
eiifilading  it  with  artillery.  But  Merritt  held  fast  with  two  brigades’ 
Gibb’s^  and  Devins’,  supported  by  artillery,  while  with  the  third, 
Custer  s,  he  charged  Stuart  s  battery  and  line.  Custer,  supported 
on  his  flank  by  Chapman’s  brigade  of  Wilson’s  division,  charged  from 
the  left  of  the  others.  This  charge  was  brilliantly  executed,  first  at  a 
walk,  then  at  a  trot,  and  finally  with  a  dash  at  Stuart’s  line  and  battery, 
capturing  the  guns  and  gunners  and  breaking  the  line,  which,  badly 
enough,  attempted  to  receive  the  charge  in  a  stationary  position. 
The  rout  was  complete.  Stuart  s  forces  fled,  leaving  a  large  number  of 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  Among  the  dead  was  found  the 
notorious  Colonel  Henry  Clay  Pate,  who  had  borne  a  part  with  the 
‘  Border  Ruffians  ’  in  Kansas  before  the  war. 

Stuart’s  force  was  driven  from  its  position  and  across  a  ravine. 
Custer’s  loss  was  heavy.  But,  re-forming,  he  charged  again,  sending 
part  of  his  force  to  take  a  battery  across  the  pike.  This  movement 
was  executed  with  a  will.  It  carried  a  point  on  the  left  commanding 
a  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  battery.  Here  attention  was 
called  to  an  officer,  accompanied  by  a  large  staff  and  escort  carrying  a 
battle-flag,  who  was  just  coming  on  to  the  hill  from  the  rear.  The  officer 
was  shot  from  his  horse  by  a  private  in  Colonel  Alger’s  regiment.  It 
proved  to  be  Major-General  Stuart  himself. 

On  Sheridan’s  rear  Gregg  charged  the  Confederate  force,  there  Under 
Brigadier-General  James  B.  Gordon,  and  with  equal  success.  Gordon 
was  killed  and  a  number  of  his  men  ;  others  were  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner. 

General  Stuart,  upon  falling  from  his  horse,  was  carried  by  his 
staff  first  to  a  house  in  the  rear  and  then  to  Richmond.  Here  he 
lingered  in  great  suffering  and  died  the  next  day— ready,  as  he  faintly 
murmured,  to  go,  but  wishing  to  see  his  wife  once  more.  He  roused 
himself  repeatedly  to  ask  if  she  had  come.  But  this  wish  was  denied. 
The  distance  was  too  great,  and  she  was  unable  to  reach  Richmond 
ere  he  died.  However,  President  Davis  was  at  his  bedside  to  see 
that  aU  was  done  that  could  be  to  save  the  life  of  his  greatest  cavalry 
leader,  or  add  to  his  comfort.  But  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  help. 
Stuart  was  only  thirty-one  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  native 
of  Patrick  County,  Va.,  where  the  county  seat,  Stuart,  bears  his  family 
name.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  had  served  with  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  all  its  battles,  beginning  with  the  first 
Bull  Run.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  death  in  this  army  ever  caused 
such  a  void  as  his,  save  only  that  of  Stonewall  Jackson, 

Brave,  resourceful  and  tireless  he  was,  as  Morgan  in  the  West. 
But  in  his  buoyant  young  life  there  was  a  far  more  hearty  enjoyment 
of  the  rough  tilts  of  the  trooper.  Starting  off  on  one  of  his  raids, 
humming  some  careless  song  that  revealed  his  own  good  feeling  and 
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appealed  to  the  free  spirit  of  his  men,  there  was  more  than  a  vague 
reminder  of  the  sunset  scenes  of  chivalry  : 

Days  of  old, 

When  knights  were  bold, 

And  barons  held  their  sway. 

It  carried  his  men  into  the  real  life  of  the  past,  and  showed  what 
joy  there  was  in  free  air  and  bright  sunshine,  astride  steeds  of  noble 
blood,  carried  past  homes  of  plenty  or  under  the  shadows  and  into 
the  by-paths  of  the  forest.  He  had  gathered  about  him  some  of  the 
best  blood  of  the  South— her  Lee  and  her  Hampton,  her  Butler,  her 
Rutledge  and  her  Aiken,  the  pride  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 
with  a  sprinkling  from  Georgia  and  Mississippi  in  their  Cobb  and 
Jeff  Davis  Legions.  In  it  all  there  was  enough  to  attract  the  patronage 
and  the  pride  of  the  leaders  of  the  Confederacy,  whether  in  civil  or 
military  life.  Here  were  their  sons  and  their  nephews.  And  where 
they  went,  affection  followed.  In  them  was  centred  the  hope  of  the 
new  South,  and  they  were  expected  to  bear  sway  when  the  Confederacy 
was  once  started  well  on  its  way.  And  they  did  rule  the  South,  for 
a  generation  after  the  war,  as  her  Governors  and  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen,  though  she  was  not  then,  as  it  was  hoped  she  would  be, 
a  separate  nation.  Stuart  was  the  centre  of  this  new  life  then.  He 
was  their  beau-ideal,  preux  chevalier.  He  trusted  his  men,  and  they 
him  with  a  devotion  that  death  only  at  last  ended.  Together  they 
had  accomplished  much  for  the  Confederacy.  For  they  had  fur¬ 
nished  the  best  cavalry  service  of  the  South,  and  had  been  as  the 
good  angel  of  Lee’s  army.  But  when  his  life  went  out,  that  ended, 
for  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place. 

His  forces  for  the  time  were  scattered.  One  part  was  driven 
toward  Ashland  and  the  other  toward  Richmond.  Sheridan  followed 
the  latter  and  entered  the  outer  defences,  and  thought  he  might  have 
captured  the  city.  But,  reflecting  that  he  could  not  hold  it  without 
infantry  support,  and  that  this  could  not  be  hoped  for  then,  he  with¬ 
drew  in  the  direction  of  Fair  Oaks,  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at 
Meadow  Bridge  in  the  face  of  some  opposition,  and  on  May  14  went 
into  camp  near  Haxall’s  Landing,  on  the  James  River.  Here  his 
wounded  and  prisoners  were  turned  over  to  General  Butler  and  his 
own  wants  were  supplied.  And  here  he  remained  for  three  days, 
refitting  and  provisioning  his  command.  And  then,  on  the  evening 
of  the  17th,  he  started  on  his  return  to  Grant.  He  had  some  difficulty 
in  learning  his  whereabouts.  For  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been 
marching  and  fighting  during  his  absence.  But  he  headed  for  the 
Pamunkey  River  at  Vfliite  House  Landing.  Difficulty  was  expected 
here.  But  it  was  learned  that  the  railroad  bridge  spanning  the  river 
had  been  only  partially  destroyed  and  could  be  repaired.  By  sending 
mounted  parties  through  the  surrounding  country,  each  man  to  bring 
back  a  plank,  and  setting  others  to  work  on  the  bridge,  it  was  made 
passable  in  a  single  day.  When  he  encamped  at  Aylett’s  on  the 
Mettapony  River  the  night  of  the  22nd,  it  was  learned,  from  the 
citizens  and  some  captives  taken  from  Lee’s  army,  that  Grant  was 
on  the  North  Anna  River,  near  Chesterfield.  And  here  Sheridan 
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rejoined  him  on  May  24.  He  had  lost  295  men— 35  killed,  142 
wounded,  and  82  captured  or  missing.  Thus,  with  comparatively 
small  loss  hirnself,  he  had  inflicted  a  much  greater  upon  his  adversary. 
And,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  mentioned,  he  had  deprived  Lee  of 
the  help  of  his  cavalry  during  the  battles  of  Spottsylvania  and  the 
North  Anna. 

The  day  before  Sheridan  started  on  this  raid  Warren  had  attacked 
Anderson  s  corps,  supposing  it  to  be  merely  a  line  of  outposts.  He 
soon  discovered  his  mistake,  but  was  able  to  press  it  back  till  a  good 
position  was  obtained  within  sight  of  Spottsylvania.  This  county- 
seat  stood  on  the  ridge  between  the  Ny  and  the  Po  Rivers.  They 
were  here  not  far  apart.  It  was  this  ridge,  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  that  the  Confederates  had  chosen  for  their  line  of  defence. 
After  Sheridan  started,  on  May  9,  Grant  moved  up  the  Sixth  Corps, 
Sedgwick  s,  to  a  position  on  the  left  of  Warren,  and  the  Second, 
Hancock  s,  on  the  right.  Grant  mounted  his  horse  about  eight  o’clock 
and  rode  forward  to  examine  the  lines.  Accompanied  by  one  or  two 
members  of  his  staff,  he  proceeded  to  Sedgwick’s  position.  Here 
they  sat  on  their  horses  and  talked  of  the  part  he  was  to  take  in  a 
contemplated  attack.  Sedgwick  was  then  the  picture  of  buoyant 
health.  And  when  Grant  referred  to  the  hardships  he  had  lately 
encountered,  he  spoke  lightly  of  them  and  expressed  confidence  in 
his  troops  to  respond  to  any  demand  Grant  had  to  make.  They 
separated.  Grant  going  on  farther  down  the  line  and  Sedgwick  nearer 
to  the  front. 

As  Sedgwick  approached  an  exposed  point  where  he  could  examine 
the  enemy’s  position  more  closely,  he  was  cautioned  by  a  member  of 
his  staff  that  one  or  two  officers  had  recently  been  hit  there  by  sharp¬ 
shooters.  But,  treating  the  suggestion  lightly,  Sedgwick  dismounted 
from  his  horse  and  stepped  out  into  the  open,  where  he  could  have  a 
better  view.  He  had  hardly  stopped  to  look  when  he  was  struck  by  a 
sharpshooter’s  bullet.  The  ball  entered  just  below  his  left  eye.  And 
he  feu  back  dead. 

Grant,  as  he  rode  away,  thinking  that  he  had  not  made  his 
instructions  explicit  enough,  sent  an  aide  back  for  this  purpose.  As 
the  aide  rode  over,  he  saw  the  body  of  an  officer  being  borne  towards 
him  on  the  way  to  the  rear.  And  when  they  came  up  he  noticed  that 
it  was  attended  by  some  of  Sedgwick’s  staff.  One  of  the  aides  turned 
to  him  with  an  expression  of  sorrow,  and  then,  nodding  towards  the 
dead,  showed  what  the  catastrophe  had  been.  It  needed  nothing 
more.  Sedgwick  lay  fuU  length,  as  a  soldier  taking  his  rest  with  his 
martial  cloak  about  him.  A  light  smUe  seeming  stUl  to  play  over  his 
features  as  if  reminded  of  the  kind  words  Grant  had  just  spoken. 

When  the  aide  rode  back  and  narrated  what  had  happened.  Grant 
asked  with  incredulity  ‘  Is  he  reaUy  dead  ?  ’  And,  when  assured 
that  he  was.  Grant  added  thoughtfuUy,  ‘  His  loss  to  this  army  is 
greater  than  the  loss  of  a  whole  division  of  troops  !  ’  Sedgwick  was  a 
soldier  by  profession  and  had  spent  his  life  in  camps.  Though  forty 
years  of  age,  he  had  never  married.  The  camp  was  his  home  and  the 
staff  his  famUy.  And  ‘  Uncle  John,'  as  he  was  familiarly  caUed,  was 
the  life  of  the  circle.  His  death  seemed  to  bring  to  his  troops  a  sense 
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of  personal  bereavement.  For  his  kindly  way  had  endeared  him  to 
all.  In  his  broad  figure,  with  his  round  and  genial  face,  and  the 
merry  twinkle  of  his  eye,  there  was  revealed  a  wealth  of  sympathy 
that  could  always  appeal  to  the  best  that  was  in  his  men.  He  had 
been  bom  in  Connecticut.  And  always  retained  his  citizenship  there. 
But  the  old  Sixth  Corps  which  he  commanded  comprised  troops  from 
all  the  states  from  Maine  to  Ohio.  And  his  great  heart  seemed  to  be 
typified  in  this  command.  But  death  lurked  everywhere  in  this 
terrible  campaign.  It  spared  neither  officers  nor  men.  They  were 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  death  struggle  of  the  Confederacy  and  the 
fighting  was  desperate. 

At  Spottsylvania  they  were  in  the  hottest  of  it.  A  little  later 
Grant  was  sitting  on  a  log  writing  a  dispatch  when  a  shell  fell  and 
exploded  just  in  front  of  him,  throwing  the  dirt  on  his  paper.  He 
looked  up  quietly,  shook  the  dirt  off,  and  then  resumed  his  writing. 
Some  soldiers  were  carrying  wounded  men  past  him  at  the  time,  and 
one  of  them,  noting  the  incident,  remarked  with  soldierly  nonchalance, 
‘  Ulysses  don’t  scare  worth  a  d — n.’ 

Grant's  headquarters  were  soon  moved  up  near  the  Alsop  house. 
This  was  directly  back  of  where  Sedgwick  was  killed,  and  was  near 
the  centre  of  the  Union  line.  It  was  convenient  to  the  intersection 
of  some  roads  that  led  to  different  parts  of  the  field  and  was  two  miles 
from  Spottsylvania,  on  the  Fredericksburg  road,  near  the  edge  of  a 
deep  wood,  and  in  an  attractive  little  dell.  There  his  headquarters 
remained  during  the  battle.  The  previous  evening,  about  five  o’clock. 
Hill’s  corps  of  Lee’s  army  had  arrived  on  the  field.  Hill  being  unweU, 
the  corps  was  commanded  by  Early.  One  division,  Heth’s,  was 
posted  near  the  Block  House  bridge,  over  the  Po  River.  This  was 
on  the  left  of  Anderson.  While  the  other  two  divisions  were  pushed 
up  near  to  Spottsylvania,  on  Anderson’s  right.  Ewell’s  corps,  coming 
up  the  same  evening,  moved  in  between  Anderson  and  Early.  The 
march  of  EweU  and  Early  had  been  very  distressing,  all  day  through 
intense  heat  and  thick  dust,  with  the  smoke  from  the  burning  woods 
in  the  faces  of  the  men.  The  next  day  Lee’s  lines  were  defined  and 
entrenched. 

There  were  two  salients  on  his  front.  One  near  the  McCool  house, 
on  a  high  open  point,  which,  if  taken  by  Grant,  would  enable  his 
artillery  to  command  the  rest  of  the  Confederate  line.  This  was  held 
by  Johnson’s  division  of  Ewell’s  corps.  And  from  the  vigorous  efforts 
Grant  made  to  take  it,  just  as  vigorously  resisted  by  Lee,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  life,  it  became  known  as  the  ‘  Bloody  Angle.’ 
It  was  around  this  as  a  centre  that  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  was 
fought.  The  other  salient  was  farther  south  and  near  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  positions  of  Ewell  and  Early.  This  was  nearly  in  front 
of  Grant’s  headquarters.  Back  of  both  angles  a  second  line  was 
run  by  Lee,  and  was  occupied  by  a  reserve  division  of  Ewell’s  corps, 
Gordon’s.  The  purpose  was  to  have  this  second  line  to  fall  back  on 
in  case  Grant  carried  either  of  the  salients. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  good  roads  lay  around  either  flank  of  Lee’s 
army.  His  position,  therefore,  might  easily  have  been  turned.  Hence 
the  inquiry  is  naturally  made,  why  did  not  Grant  manoeuvre  Lee  out 
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of  his  position,  instead  of  fighting  when  he  saw  him  occupying  a  strong 
line  so  well  entrenched  ?  Only  one  answer  can  be  given.  Grant’s 
disposition  was  essentially  combative,  and  with  a  choice  of  two  modes 
of  meeting  an  adversary,  with  or  without  a  fight,  the  chances  being 
equal,  he  was  apt  to  fight.  In  this  instance  he  had,  in  favour  of 
fighting,  a  preconceived  plan  of  campaign,  which  was  to  weaken  Lee 
by  constant  pounding,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  till  he 
compelled  him  to  surrender.  So  far  he  had  followed  this  plan.  But 
a  little  later  we  shall  see  that  Grant  materially  modified  this  method 
of  dealing  with  Lee’s  defensive  tactics.  Grant  saw  that  the  weaken¬ 
ing  process  was  operating  on  his  own  army  even  more  than  on  Lee’s. 
And  when  he  once  saw  this,  he  too  was  careful  to  entrench. 

On  the  forenoon  of  May  10  Grant  revealed  the  thought  now  upper¬ 
most  with  him  when  he  telegraphed  Halleck  ;  ‘  The  enemy  hold  our 
front  in  very  strong  force  and  evince  a  strong  determination  to  inter¬ 
pose  between  us  and  Richmond  to  the  last.  I  shall  take  no  back¬ 
ward  steps.’  These  words,  ‘  I  shall  take  no  backward  steps,’  naturally 
attracted  little  attention  at  the  time.  His  plan  of  campaign  was  not 
known.  But  as  this  developed,  and  his  bulldog  tenacity  and  hard 
fighting  propensity  appeared,  then  the  words  were  recalled  and  became 
famous.  What  he  added,  ‘  We  can  maintain  ourselves  at  least  and 
in  the  end  beat  Lee’s  army,  I  believe,’  showed  the  firm  faith  that  was 
one  of  his  dominant  traits.  The  Southern  newspapers  gave  no  im¬ 
portance  to  the  failure  of  Lee’s  army  to  take  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia 
and  Washington,  but  set  down  Antietam,  Gettysburg  and  indeed  all 
the  other  battles  their  army  had  been  engaged  in,  as  victories. 
That  army  believed  they  were.  And  this  produced  a  morale  that 
only  hard  and  desperate  fighting  could  overcome.  Grant  realised 
this  and  fought  hard.  His  aim  was  to  break  down  this  spirit.  And 
it  did  gradually  give  way  before  his  blows.  And  at  the  same  time  a 
counter-spirit  of  self-confidence  was  infused  into  the  Union  army. 
And  then  victory  came  in  sight.  But  Lee  parried  every  blow  with 
consummate  skill.  There  was  no  such  master  of  parry  and  fence. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  Hancock  had,  with  three  of  his  divisions, 
forced  a  passage  of  the  Po  River  and  confronted  Heth  on  Lee’s  left. 
Darkness  ended  the  movement.  But  it  was  planned  that  Hancock 
should  attack  in  force  the  next  morning.  Upon  making  this  advance 
he  discovered  a  line  consisting  of  strong  earthworks  occupied  by 
artillery  and  infantry.  He  communicated  this  fact  to  Grant,  who 
accordingly  concluded  that  Lee,  learning  of  the  crossing  of  the  Po, 
had  withdrawn  troops  from  other  parts  of  his  line  to  strengthen 
this  position.  Grant  therefore  decided  to  assault  Lee’s  centre  instead, 
and  have  Burnside  attack  the  right,  so  as  to  prevent  troops  being 
taken  from  there  to  reinforce  the  line  in  front  of  Hancock.  Hancock 
was  to  command  the  assaulting  forces.  They  were  to  be  composed 
of  his  own  and  Warren’s  and  Wright’s,  formerly  Sedgwick’s,  corps, 
for  Wright  had  succeeded  Sedgwick.  Hancock’s  troops  were  accord¬ 
ingly  withdrawn  from  the  left ;  but  in  doing  so  Barlow’s  division, 
being  in  the  rear,  was  vigorously  attacked  by  Heth’s.  The  attack 
was  repulsed,  with  considerable  loss  to  both.  It  was  repeated,  but 
again  repulsed.  And  Barlow  was  then  withdrawn.  But  in  the 
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movement  one  of  his  guns  was  lost.  The  horses  attached  to  it, 
becominglterrified  by  the  fire  and  unmanageable,  had  dragged  the 
gun  between  two  trees,  where  it  had  been  so  firmly  wedged  that  it 
could  not  be  moved.  Notwithstanding  every  effort  made  the  men 
and  some  infantry,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  it.  This  was  the 
first  gun  ever  lost  by  the  Second  Corps,  and  that  was  a  fine  record  of 
efficiency.  There  was  a  soldier’s  pride,  and  hence  the  effort  made 
to  save  it. 

When]^  Hancock  reached  the  position  from  which  the  assault  was 
to  move  he  found  that  an  earlier  effort  had  already  been  made. 
Though  it  was  unsuccessful.  General  Warren,  who  had  accompanied 
the  troops,  reported  in  favour  of  a  renewal  of  the  assault.  The  attack 
was  to  be  made  in  front  of  the  Alsop  house,  where  Grant  had  his  head¬ 
quarters,  on  the  west  face  of  the  ‘  Bloody  Angle.’  Between  the 
lines  there  was  here  a  deep  ravine,  whose  sides  were  very  steep  and 
overgrown  with  trees  and  brush,  making  it  difficult  to  pass.  Lee's 
position  was  in  an  open  field.  But  the  woods  ran  up  to  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  his  works.  The  latter  were  formidable — an  en¬ 
trenchment,  with  abatis  in  front,  the  parapet  surmounted  by  heavy 
logs,  underneath  which  there  were  loopholes  for  musketry.  In  the 
re-entrant  of  the  angle  and  to  the  west  of  the  McCool  house  there  was 
a  battery  with  traverses  between  the  guns.  About  a  hundred  yards 
to  the  rear  of  the  front  there  was  another  line  of  works  occupied  by 
troops  in  reserve. 

For  the  assault  a  storming  party  was  organised,  consisting  of 
twelve  regiments,  which  Colonel  Emory  Upton  of  Wright’s  corps  was 
to  command.  He  was  a  young  officer  of  spirit  and  determination. 
The  troops,  three  regiments  from  New  York,  three  from  Vermont, 
three  from  Pennsylvania,  two  from  Maine,  and  one  from  Wisconsin, 
were  also  from  Wright’s  corps.  Warren’s,  with  the  remainder  of 
Wright’s  and  Mott’s  division  of  Hancock's  corps,  were  to  support  the 
storming  column.  There  was  a  wood  road  leading  from  the  timber 
directly  to  the  point  of  attack.  The  column  was  formed  in  four  lines 
of  battle,  four  regiments  being  on  the  right  and  eight  on  the  left  of 
this  road.  All  the  officers  were  directed  to  repeat  the  command 
‘  Forward !  ’  constantly  from  the  commencement  of  the  charge  till 
the  works  were  carried. 

The  artillery  ceased  firing  at  6  P.M.,  and  a  little  later  all  the  line, 
having  been  formed  in  the  edge  of  the  wood,  rose  at  the  command 
and  moved  noiselessly  forward.  And  when  the  open  ground  was 
reached,  with  a  wild  cheer  and  faces  averted,  the  men  rushed  for  the 
works,  with  guns  loaded  and  bayonets  fixed.  Through  a  terrible 
front  and  flank  fire  they  advanced,  quickly  gaining  the  parapet. 
Here  a  deadly  hand-to-hand  conflict  was  waged.  The  enemy  met 
them  with  bayonets  fixed,  sitting  in  their  pits  ready  to  impffie  the 
first  who  would  leap  over,  and  with  guns  loaded  just  as  ready  to  shoot. 
The  struggle  lasted  but  a  minute.  Numbers  prevailed.  Like  a 
resistless  wave  the  assailants  poured  over  the  work,  carried  it,  and  then 
on  to  the  second,  carrying  that  also.  The  opening  in  Lee’s  line  had 
been  made.  Some  guns  and  nine  hundred  prisoners  were  captured. 
Upton’s  work  was  well  done. 
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All  that  now  remained  was  to  support  him.  If  that  were  done  the 
movement  would  be  a  success.  But  here  it  failed.  Warren,  on 
Upton’s  right,  attacked  and  fought  hard,  but  this  front  was  defended 
by  musketry  and  flanked  by  canister,  and  he  was  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss.  But  Mott,  who  commanded  a  division  of  Hancock’s 
corps,  and  who  was  ordered  to  Upton’s  assistance,  utterly  failed. 
The  excuse  was  the  difficult  character  of  the  wood  through  which 
his  troops  had  to  pass.  But  with  a  better  commander  such  a  diffi¬ 
culty  would  probably  have  disappeared.  Grant  was  dissatisfied,  and 
ordered  Upton  at  last  to  withdraw.  His  position  was  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  Union  line.  And,  without  a  prospect  of 
support,  it  was  untenable.  Upton  formed  his  men  outside  the  works. 
And,  using  the  parapet  reversed  as  a  protection,  he  held  on  till,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  they  could  be  withdrawn.  Then  he  carried  his 
prisoners  back  with  him.  But  the  captured  guns  were  abandoned. 
The  storming  column  lost  a  thousand  in  kflled,  wounded  and  missing. 
But,  notwithstanding  its  ultimate  failure,  the  movement  had  been  a 
heroic  one.  And  Grant,  who  had  been  authorised  before  leaving 
Washington  to  make  promotions  on  the  field  for  special  acts  of 
gallantry,  promptly,  under  this  authority,  made  Upton,  who  was 
among  the  wounded,  a  brigadier-general. 

Grant’s  experience  in  his  struggle  with  Lee  had  so  far  been  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Before  Spottsylvania  he  had  met  with  a  succession  of 
almost  successes.  Hancock  had  almost  succeeded  in  getting  around 
Lee’s  left  when,  finding  that  the  Confederates  had  apparently 
strengthened  this  part  of  their  line  so  as  to  make  success  doubtful, 
that  movement  had  been  abandoned.  Upton  had  succeeded  in  break¬ 
ing  through  Lee’s  line  at  the  Angle,  but  had  been  compelled  to  with¬ 
draw  at  last  for  want  of  proper  support.  And  to  complete  this 
succession  of  almost  successes,  Burnside,  without  severe  fighting, 
had  this  same  day  really  turned  Lee’s  right  and  got  into  a  position 
where  much  might  have  been  expected.  But,  owing  to  intervening 
timber  cutting  off  his  view,  Burnside  did  not  realise  the  advantage 
he  had  gained nor  did  Grant.  And  that  night,  as  Burnside  had 
been  separated  from  Wright,  who  was  nearest  him,  he  was  ordered 
to  join  up,  and  this  brought  him  back  almost  a  mile  and  lost  him  the 
success  he  had  really  gained.  The  battle  on  Lee’s  part  had  been 
strictly  defensive.  He  had  continued  behind  his  entrenchments  all 
the  time,  except  when  Heth  had  come  out  to  attack  Barlow.  This  was 
only  for  a  short  time  and  without  any  substantial  advantage. 

The  next  morning.  May  ii,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  the  Member  of 
Congress  from  Grant’s  home  district,  who,  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  was  visiting  the  army  headquarters  at  Culpeper,  C.H.,  and 
had  continued  with  them  ever  since,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
campaign,  was  about  to  return  to  Washington.  The  cavalry  escort 
that  was  to  accompany  him  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  Grant’s  tent. 
While  it  was  standing  there  Washburne  remarked  that  when  he  got 
back  he  would  visit  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  for  the  purpose 
of  acquainting  them  with  the  progress  of  affairs  at  the  front,  and  asked 
Grant  if  there  was  not  some  message  he  would  like  to  send,  to  give 
them  some  encouragement.  Grant  replied  that  while  he  was  making 
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fair  progress,  the  campaign  promised  to  be  a  long  one,  and  he  was 
particularly  anxious  not  to  say  anything  that  would  excite  false  hopes 
with  the  people.  However,  lie  said,  after  a  little  hesitation,  that  he 
generally  had  his  communications  with  Halleck  and  would  write  a 
note  to  him  that  he  could  take  along.  Grant  then  retired  to  his  tent, 
and  with  his  own  hand  wrote  the  letter  that  has  been  oftener  quoted, 
perhaps,  than  anything  he  ever  wrote.  ‘  We  have  now  ended,'  he 
said,  ‘  the  sixth  day  of  very  heavy  fighting.  The  result  to  this  time 
is  much  in  our  favour.  But  our  losses  have  been  heavy  as  well  as 
those  of  the  enemy.  We  have  lost  to  this  time  eleven  general  officers 
killed,  wounded  or  missing,  and  probably  twenty  thousand  men. 
I  think  the  loss  of  the  enemy  must  be  greater,  we  having  taken  over 
four  thousand  prisoners  in  battle,  while  he  has  taken  from  us  but 
few  except  stragglers.  I  am  now  sending  back  to  Belle  Plain  aU  my 
wagons  for  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  propose 
to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer,’  etc.  These  last 
words,  ‘  I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  aU  summer  ’ 
— words  of  firm  determination,  fierce  struggle,  and  of  ultimate  triumph 
— became  immensely  popular  in  the  North.  They  were  so  often 
quoted,  and  soon  became  so  familiar  that  they  were  in  everyone’s 
mouth.  He  added  that  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  would  be  very 
encouraging  to  the  men,  and  hoped  they  would  be  sent  as  fast  as 
possible  and  in  as  great  numbers  ;  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  enemy 
was  very  shaky  and  was  only  kept  up  to  the  work  by  the  greatest 
effort  of  the  officers,  and  was  keeping  himself  entrenched  in  every 
position  ;  that  Lee  was  kept  so  busy  that  there  was  no  indication  of 
any  troops  being  detached  to  Richmond.  This  letter  again  reveals 
Grant  s  sturdy  aggressiveness,  his  fixed  purpose  in  carrying  out  a 
plan  he  had  once  formed,  and  his  buoyant  spirit  that,  without  any¬ 
thing  like  braggadocio,  was  inclined  to  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future. 
It  was  in  marked  contrast  with  the  letters  McClellan  wrote.  For  he 
always  seemed  to  see  every  difficulty  magnified  and  rarely  neglected 
an  opportunity  to  criticise  his  superiors  at  Washington.  On  the  other 
hand.  Grant’s  were  hopeful,  confident  and  self-reliant. 

The  iith  it  rained  hard  all  day,  and  no  fighting  took  place.  Grant 
spent  the  time  in  re-examining  the  Confederate  line  to  see  if  there 
was  not  some  place  where  he  could  break  through.  He  reviewed  the 
sMient  whose  west  face  he  had  attacked  the  day  before.  It  still  seemed 
his  best  point  of  attack.  And  he  determined  to  assault  it  on  the  apex 
and  both  faces.  He  ordered  Hancock  to  move  his  corps  that  night 
around  the  rear  of  both  Warren  s  and  Wright’s,  thus  placing  him  on 
their  left,  whereas  he  had  been  on  the  right.  He  and  Burnside,  who 
would  then  join  him  on  the  left,  were  ordered  to  attack  the  next  mom- 
ing  at  four  o  clock.  They  were  to  attack  on  the  apex  and  east  face 
while  Warren  and  Wright  threatened  the  west. 

EweU’s  scouts  discovered  the  movement  of  Hancock’s  troops, 
but  it  was  again  construed  as  a  retreat  of  Grant  on  Fredericksburg. 
Lee,  on  being  informed  of  it,  accordingly  ordered  the  artillery  to  be 
withdrawn  preparatory  to  a  pursuit.  And  along  the  front  of  Johnson, 
who  was  posted  at  the  Bloody  Angle,’  the  artillery  was  actually 
removed.  But  soon  after  midnight  Johnson,  in  Confederate  command 
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at  the  Angle, ^  became  convinced  that  Grant  was  not  retreating,  but 
actually  massing  troops  on  that  front.  Then  the  artillery  was  directed 
to  be  returned  and  General  Gordon  was  ordered  to  the  support  of 
Johnson.  But  different  artillery  was  sent  back  and,  owing  to  darkness 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  artillerists  of  locations,  it  reached  the  line 
too  late  to  be  of  use  and  fell  into  Hancock's  hands. 

The  morning  of  the  12th  opened  with  a  heavy  fog  enveloping 
every  hill  and  hollow.  It  delayed  the  attack  somewhat,  but  as  soon 
as  It  was  sufficiently  light  the  troops  moved  forward.  The  fog  was 
really  an  advantage  to  Hancock,  for  under  its  cover  and  the  shelter 
of  the  woods  on  the  ascent  to  the  Confederate  works,  his  men  pushed 
up  silently  and  unobserved  to  within  three  hundred  yards.  Here 
at  the  edge  of  the  timber  there  was  a  moment’s  pause  and  then,  with 
a  rush  and  a  cheer,  they  went  over  the  cleared  front  and  up  to  and  over 
the  works.  Here  a  furious  conflict  occurred.  The  men  were  too  close 
together  to  shoot.  But  they  used  their  bayonets  and  clubbed  their 
guns.  They  met  one  another  as  demons.  They  beat  one  another’s 
brains  out  and  trampled  upon  their  bodies.  But  the  conflict  was 
short.  Johnson  was  in  no  shape  to  resist  Hancock’s  heavy  column, 
and  he  and  one  of  his  brigade  commanders.  General  Steuart,  sur¬ 
rendered  with  4,000  prisoners.  Twenty  or  more  guns  were  also  taken, 
with  their  horses  and  caissons.  Hancock  at  once  turned  the  guns 
against  the  second  line  and  advanced  within  the  first. 

_  Lee  saw  at  once  the  importance  of  this  success,  and  ordered  up 
reinforcements  to  drive  Hancock  away.  He  was  driven  back  to  the 
first  line  of  works,  but  here,  forming  on  the  outer  side,  he  held  on 
against  every  effort  to  dislodge  him.  Wright  was  ordered  to  the 
support  of  Hancock,  and  arrived  at  6  a.m.  And  though  wounded 
soon  after,  he  kept  the  field  with  his  troops,  fighting  all  day.  Warren 
also  was  ordered  up,  but  was  slow  in  reaching  the  front,  so  that  the 
order  had  to  be  repeated  again  and  again.  Grant,  at  last  impatient, 
directed  Meade  to  relieve  him  unless  he  moved  promptly.  The  truth 
was  Warren’s  men  were  tired.  Grant  had  formed  a  favourable  opinion 
of  him  at  the  beginning  and  had  been  giving  him  the  advance,  where 
he  had  been  having  more  work  and  harder  fighting  than  the  other 
corps.  The  experience  was  different  from  what  it  had  been  under 
McClellan  and  Burnside,  and  even  Meade,  before  Grant  took  command. 
Then  everything  swung  along  at  an  easy  gait.  Now  the  work  was 
strenuous.  But  Meade  was  patient,  remembering  Warren’s  good 
work  at  Gettysburg.  And  at  last  he  got  forward.  But  the  circum¬ 
stance  may  have  counted  against  him  with  Grant. 

The  Confederates  too  were  reinforced  three  times,  and  continued 
to  assault  in  their  efforts  to  recover  the  lost  works.  Five  successive 
assaults  were  made.  But  all  were  repulsed.  Men  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  breastworks  fought  over  them,  stabbing  one  another  through 
the  ports  with  swords  and  bayonets,  reaching  over  and  firing  and 
striking  down.  Flags  would  be  planted  beside  one  another  on  the 
parapet  from  opposite  sides.  Everything  was  bullet-swept ;  bushes, 
twigs,  and  even  trees  were  shot  down.  One  tree,  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  was  cut  off  by  balls  and  fell  about  four  o’clock.  Its  stump 
was  preserved,  as  a  memorial  of  this  bloody  day,  in  the  Smithsonian 
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Institute  at  Washington.  The  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  6,000.  Hancock  lost  2,000  ;  Warren  and  Wright  about 
I  000  each.  And  Burnside,  who  had  attacked  on  the  left  with  great 
energy,  lost  still  more.  General  Humphreys,  Meade  s  chief  of  staff, 
estimates  the  Confederate  loss,  which  was  never  accurately  reported, 
at  between  9,000  and  10,000  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  Even 
darkness  did  not  end  the  fray.  It  continued  tm  three  o’clock  the 
next  morning.  Hancock’s  men  had  been  continually  engaged  for 
twenty  hours.  But  when  the  battle  closed  he  was  still  holding  the 
position. 

Lee  at  last  realised  that  his  efforts  to  drive  him  back  were  hopeless, 
and  desisted.  Under  cover  of  darkness,  Hancock  constructed  a  new 
and  stronger  work  about  eight  hundred  yards  to  the  rear,  where  he 
determined  to  resist  any  further  attempt.  But  Lee  formed  a  new  line 
farther  south,  overlooking  the  Ny  River. 

The  next  day  there  was  nothing  more  than  skirmishing.  Neither 
side  was  disposed  for  another  battle.  The  wounded  were  cared  for 
and  the  dead  buried.  Warren’s  corps  was  temporarily  broken  up — 
one  division  sent  to  Wright’s,  another  to  Hancock’s,  and  the  remaining 
one  left  with  Warren ;  but  Meade’s  chief  of  staff  was  to  remain  with 
that  and  have  authority  to  give  orders  in  Meade’s  name.  Mott’s 
division  was  reduced  to  a  brigade  and  assigned  to  another  organisa¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Grant  was  dissatisfied  with  both 
Warren  and  Mott.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  were  also  rewarded. 
Meade  was  recommended  for  promotion  to  major-general,  and 
Hancock  to  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army;  and  Wright, 
Gibbon  and  Humphreys  to  major-generals  of  volunteers. 

During  the  next  five  days  it  rained  continuously,  and  the  roads 
became  very  bad.  Nothing  could  be  done.  And  indeed  neither  army 
was  in  condition  to  attempt  much,  even  if  the  weather  had  been  good. 
The  excitement  and  the  strain  of  a  battle  were  always  hard  on  the  men. 
And  this  had  been  a  long  one.  Both  sides  were  exhausted.  The 
field  was  quiet  till  the  i8th.  Then  Hancock’s  and  Wright’s  corps 
made  an  assault  on  Lee’s  new  line.  They  advanced  past  the  McCool 
house,  but  when  well  within  range  the  Confederate  guns,  thirty  pieces 
in  all,  with  musketry,  opened  and  drove  them  back  with  severe  loss. 
The  next  day  Lee  ordered  Ewell  to  make  a  demonstration  against 
Grant’s  right.  Here,  about  5  p.m.,  he  attacked  some  reinforcements, 
6,000  raw  troops  under  General  Tyler,  that  had  been  sent  to  Grant 
from  Washington.  But  Tyler’s  men  fought  well.  And  Hancock, 
for  whose  corps  they  were  intended,  seeing  the  situation,  without 
waiting  for  orders,  threw  one  division  to  Tyler’s  right,  another  to  his 
left,  and  placed  still  a  third  in  reserve.  Then  Ewell  was  speedily 
driven  back,  with  a  loss  of  about  900  killed,  wounded  and  captured. 
This  was  Lee’s  last  offensive. 

HiU,  having  now  recovered,  resumed  command  of  his  corps,  and 
Early  went  back  to  his  division  of  Ewell’s.  On  the  20th,  Lee  showing 
no  sign  of  coming  out  of  his  entrenchments.  Grant  determined  to 
throw  Burnside  to  the  left  of  Wright  and  move  them  up  as  close  to 
Lee  as  could  be  without  attacking  his  works.  This  was  to  induce 
Lee  to  strike  them.  If  he  came  out,  Burnside  was  to  fall  on  him. 
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Hancock  was  to  take  a  position  as  if  in  support.  But  the  following 
night  he  was  to  move  with  all  his  force  and  such  cavalry  as  could  be 
given  him,  as  far  towards  Richmond  on  the  line  of  the  Fredericksburg 
Railroad  as  he  could.  This  was  also  in  the  hope  that  Lee  would  attack 
him.  If  he  did,  Hancock  was  to  fight,  and  would  then  be  supported 
by  the  other  corps.  If  he  did  not.  Grant  would  still  be  turning  his 
flank  by  the  left  again  and  endeavouring  to  get  between  him  and 
Richmond.  This  would  compel  him  to  come  out  of  his  entrenchments 
and  might  afford  an  opportunity  to  strike  him  while  in  motion. 

Before  making  this  movement.  Grant  relieved  himself  of  his  reserve 
artillery.  This  is  a  very  important  branch  of  an  army  when  it  can 
be  used.  But  Grant  had  now  found  that  he  could  not  use  his  when 
campaigning  in  such  a  country.  The  armies  were  moving  constantly, 
the  works  thrown  up  were  slight,  and  there  was  little  need  for  heavy 
guns.  Timber  everywhere  obstructed  the  view,  so  that  a  long  range 
could  not  be  had.  The  country  was  cut  up  by  ravines  crossing  the 
lines  of  advance,  making  their  movement  difficult.  The  roads  on 
which  artillery  would  have  to  be  hauled  were  very  bad.  They  would 
have  to  be  corduroyed  at  infinite  labour,  and  even  then  it  deprived 
the  infantry  of  room  to  march.  To  maintain  the  horses  necessary 
to  draw  the  guns  added  another  burden  to  the  roads.  For  numerous 
teams  then  became  necessa^  to  provide  forage  for  so  many  animals. 
Moved  by  these  considerations.  Grant,  before  leaving  Spottsylvania, 
sent  back  to  Washington  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  their  horses  and  caissons.  He  thus  relieved  the  roads  of  more 
than  200  six-horse  teams.  Even  after  this  Grant  had  occasion  to 
relieve  himself  stfll  further  of  artillery  before  crossing  the  James  River. 

The  question  of  maintaining  the  horses  required  to  draw  the 
trains  had  influenced  the  campaign  in  another  important  particular. 
It  wfll  be  remembered  that  in  all  previous  movements  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  by  this  line,  imder  McClellan,  Burnside  and  Hooker, 
and  also  of  the  army  under  Pope,  the  base  had  been  fixed  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  or  some  point  on  the  Potomac  River,  whence  supplies  were  drawn 
by  rail  or  wagon  to  the  camps  of  the  army.  This  required  the  guarding 
of  a  long  line  of  raflroad  and  the  maintenance  of  many  teams.  The 
railroads  were  liable  to  constant  interruptions  by  cavalry  raids  to 
the  rear,  and  the  hay  and  com  to  feed  the  animals  used  in  the  teams 
were  of  immense  biilk  and  weight.  Grant  rid  himself  of  both  the 
railroads  and  the  extra  teams  by  making  his  base  on  the  rivers  and 
changing  it  as  he  moved  south.  His  first  base  after  leaving  Culpeper, 
C.H.,  was  Belle  Plain,  at  the  mouth  of  Potomac  Creek,  on  the  Potomac 
River ;  then  it  was  changed  to  Port  Royal,  twenty  miles  below 
Fredericksburg,  on  the  Rappahannock.  Now  it  was  changed  to  White 
House,  on  the  Pamunkey  ;  and  still  later  to  City  Point,  on  the  James. 
Thus  the  base  changed  as  the  army  advanced.  But  it  was  always  fixed 
on  some  navigable  stream.  This  relieved  Grant  of  the  need  of  troops 
to  guard  the  lines  of  railroad  and  of  horses  to  make  long  hauls.  It 
furnished  the  reason  for  Grant,  in  advancing,  always  ^moving  by  the 
left  in  passing  Lee’s  army.  He  thus  kept  his  troops  between  Lee’s 
army  and  the  Union  base.  And  the  establishment  of  the  different 
river  bases  gave  him  also  a  short  haul  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty 
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miles,  and  this  by  wagon,  no  track  to  be  maintained.  This  short 
distance  was  really  all  the  line  of  supply  he  had.  No  railroad  to 
keep  up  and  comparatively  few  teams,  for  on  a  short  haul  of  ten  miles 
frequent  trips  could  be  made.  It  was  one  of  the  strong  points  in 
Grant’s  plan  of  campaign.  The  choice  of  this  system  of  bases  distin¬ 
guished  his  from  the  campaigns  of  all  his  predecessors  and  illustrates 
his  military  genius.  And  it  shows  his  wisdom  in  keeping  secret  his 
plans.  For  if  Lee  had  known  this  in  advance  he  might  have  seriously 
interfered. 

Grant  hoped  that  the  sight  of  his  two  bodies  of  troops  moving 
would  induce  Lee  to  come  out  of  his  works  and  attack  one  of  them. 
But  Lee  was  too  wise  to  take  this  bait.  He  declined  to  attack  either 
Burnside  and  Wright  in  his  front,  or  Hancock  and  Warren  while 
making  their  advance.  He  still  followed  his  original  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign  by  moving  on  the  inner  line  so  as  to  interpose  his  army  between 
Grant  and  Richmond.  He  threw  up  breastworks  at  each  position 
so  that  Grant  would  always  find  him  protected.  But  EweU  had  now 
fallen  ill,  being  attacked  by  a  severe  diarrhoea  ;  he  suggested  to  Lee 
that  Early  take  charge  of  the  corps  while  on  this  march.  Lee  assented 
and  Ewell  rode  in  an  ambulance.  In  camp  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
his  tent  for  two  days,  the  28th  and  29th.  He  then  reported  that 
he  would  be  ready  for  duty  in  two  days  more.  But  on  that  day,  the 
29th,  Lee  relieved  him,  placing  Early  in  command  of  the  corps.  And 
EweU  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  defences  of  Richmond. 
Thus  he  disappeared  from  service  in  the  field  and,  like  Bragg,  from 
active  participation  in  the  war. 

Ewell  had  not  proved  a  great  general.  His  abUity  suffers  when 
contrasted,  as  it  naturaUy  is,  with  that  of  his  great  predecessor. 
Stonewall  Jackson.  Even  Early,  who  succeeded  him,  has  a  more 
notable  service  to  his  credit.  But  Ewell  was  a  conservative  and  safe 
lieutenant,  who  made  no  serious  mistakes  and  did  acceptable  service 
for  the  Confederacy.  The  reports  of  his  campaigns  are  models  of 
brevity  and  clear  narration,  and  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
high  character  and  respectable  parts. 

On  the  night  of  May  20  Hancock  moved  his  corps  to  MUford,  on 
the  Fredericksburg  Railroad.  Darkness  was  chosen  for  the  movement 
that  he  might  pass  Lee's  signal  stations  as  far  as  practicable  before 
daylight  and  thus  escape  observation  and  any  attempt  at  interference. 
The  movement  had  been  planned  for  the  previous  night,  but  the 
attack  by  EweU  on  Tyler,  already  narrated,  made  it  impossible  then. 
A  little  opposition  was  encountered  now  at  Guiney’s  Station,  where 
Hancock  arrived  about  daylight.  But  this  was  quickly  brushed  aside, 
and  the  enemy  was  not  encountered  again  until  the  cavalry,  which 
held  the  advance,  reached  MUford.  Here  it  met  a  part  of  a  brigade 
on  its  way  to  join  Lee  at  Spottsylvania.  The  cavalry  drove  them 
out  of  their  rifle-pits  and  across  the  Mettapony  River,  capturing 
sixty-six  men  and  the  bridge  over  the  river.  The  infantry  at  once 
crossed,  and  a  strong  position  on  the  south  side  was  taken  and 
entrenched.  The  Confederates  were  evidently  surprised,  for  such  a 
position  might  otherwise  have  been  held  against  a  stronger  force. 
Here  Hancock  remained  for  two  days. 
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This  delay  gave  Warren,  who  had  followed  Hancock,  the  advance 
again,  for  he  was  pushed  forward,  without  stopping  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Mettapony,  to  the  North  Anna  River.  This  he  reached  at 
Jericho  Ford  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd.  By  five  o’clock 
he  had  effected  a  crossing  under  the  protection  of  sharpshooters. 
The  advance,  Griffin’s  division,  waded  the  water  waist-deep,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  over  to  guard  the  ford,  pontoons  were  laid,  and  the 
artillery  and  rest  of  the  troops  crossed  on  the  bridge  thus  constructed. 
A  line  was  at  once  formed,  almost  perpendicular  to  the  course  of  the 
river.  And  Warren  then  found  Lee  entrenched  along  his  front. 

Thus  Grant,  when  he  found  Lee  would  not  come  out  of  his  entrench¬ 
ments  at  Spottsylvania  to  attack  him,  had  again  moved  by  the  left 
flank,  seeking  to  get  a  position  between  that  army  and  Richmond. 
But  Lee,  discovering  this  design,  had  quickly  fallen  back  and  taken 
a  strong  position  behind  the  North  Anna.  His  line  was  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  V,  with  his  left  resting  on  Little  River,  which  here  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  North  Anna  and  something  more  than  a  mile 
away,  his  right  on  a  swamp  to  the  south.  While  his  centre,  the  apex 
of  his  line,  was  on  the  North  Anna  at  Ox  Ford.  Warren’s  line  thus 
fronted  the  north  face  of  the  angle  formed  by  Lee’s  line. 

Before  Warren  could  get  into  position  Lee  sent  the  whole  of  Hill’s 
corps  to  attack  his  right,  the  part  of  the  line  farthest  from  the  North 
Anna.  It  was  forced  back,  but  was  reinforced  and  strengthened 
with  artillery ;  and  Hill,  in  turn,  was  driven  into  his  trenches,  with 
considerable  loss  in  kUled  and  wounded,  and  500  of  his  men  prisoners. 
That  evening  Wright’s  corps  crossed  to  the  support  of  Warren,  going 
into  position  on  his  right.  And  the  rest  of  the  night  was  spent  in 
adjusting  lines,  strengthening  positions  and  issuing  rations  to  the 
men.  The  next  day  the  position  of  the  enemy  was  fully  developed. 
On  the  other  end  of  Lee’s  line  Hancock  was  moved  up  to  a  wooden 
bridge  that  spanned  the  North  Anna  just  west  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Fredericksburg  Railroad.  He  found  the  bridge  guarded  by  a  line  of 
Lee’s  troops  entrenched  on  the  north  side.  Hancock  disposed  a 
brigade  on  each  flank  and,  with  a  simultaneous  charge,  quickly 
cleared  the  entrenchment.  The  Confederates  crowded  on  to  the 
bridge,  closely  pursued,  and  in  their  efforts  to  escape  some  were  pushed 
off  the  bridge  into  the  river  and  were  drowned.  Hancock’s  troops 
held  the  bridge  and  crossed  the  next  morning,  forming  a  line  facing 
to  the  west. 

About  midway  between  the  bridge  and  the  ford  where  Warren  and 
Wright  had  crossed  Burnside  reached  the  river  at  Ox  Ford.  This 
was  opposite  where  the  angle  of  the  Confederate  line  touched  the 
river.  Lee  so  commanded  this  ford  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
cross  here.  But  Burnside’s  corps  was  divided.  One  division  was 
sent  out  to  support  Warren  higher  up  ;  another  went  to  Hancock 
lower  down.  WhUe  with  the  third  Burnside  guarded  the  Ox  Ford  on 
the  north  side. 

Hancock  made  an  attack  on  the  24th,  and  found  Early’s  whole 
corps  in  his  front.  The  same  day  Burnside’s  division,  that  was  sent 
to  Warren,  was  attacked  there.  Each  sustained  some  loss.  _  Lee’s 
lines  had  now  been  fully  developed.  But  there  was  no  fighting  the 
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next  day.  His  position  here  was  much  stronger  than  it  had  been  at 
either  the  Wilderness  or  Spottsylvania.  His  army  was  closely  drawn 
up,  much  like  Meade’s  had  been  at  Gettysburg,  every  part  of  the  line 
convenient  to  the  others,  so  that  all  could  quickly  support  any  hard- 
pressed  point.  But  Grant’s  army  was  divided,  each  part  obliged  to 
act  independently  of  the  other.  Before  one  could  support  the  other 
a  broad  and  deep  river  must  be  crossed  twice.  It  was  a  situation  full 
of  peril.  To  add  to  the  gravity  of  this  situation,  Lee  had  lately  been 
reinforced  by  troops  from  Richmond,  North  Carolina  and  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley,  in  all  perhaps  15,000  recruits.  While,  so  far.  Grant  had 
only  received  a  single  division,  Tyler’s,  from  Washington.  Yet  Lee 
did  not  attack.  He  clung  closely  to  his  trenches,  waiting  for  Grant 
to  assail  him.  Behind  them  he  felt  safe. 

Grant  saw  the  danger  and  wrote  Halleck  :  '  To  make  a  direct 
attack  from  either  wing  would  cause  a  slaughter  of  our  men  that  even 
success  would  not  justify.  To  turn  the  enemy  by  his  right,  between 
the  two  Annas,  is  impossible,  on  account  of  the  swamp  upon  which 
his  right  rests.  To  turn  him  by  his  left  leaves  Little  River,  New 
Found  River  and  South  Anna  River,  all  of  them  streams  presenting 
considerable  obstacles  to  the  movement  of  an  army,  to  be  crossed. 
I  have  determined,  therefore,  to  turn  the  enemy’s  right  by  crossing  at 
or  near  Hanovertown.  This  crosses  all  the  streams  at  once,  and 
leaves  us  still  where  we  can  draw  supplies.’ 

Before  he  left  the  North  Anna,  however.  Grant  made  an  order 
assigning  Burnside’s  corps  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  wiU  be 
remembered  that  so  far  it  had  been  under  Grant’s  immediate  orders. 
Though  it  had  been  made  to  act  with  that  army,  Meade  had  no  control 
of  it.  This  arrangement  was  unsatisfactory.  Grant  had  to  issue 
orders  direct  to  Burnside  instead  of  through  Meade,  as  he  had  done 
to  the  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  By  such  an  arrangement 
all  Grant  s  orders  to  Burnside  had  to  be  explained  to  Meade,  so  that 
he  would  understand  Burnside’s  movements.  And  Meade’s  orders 
to  the  other  corps  would  have  to  be  explained  to  Burnside  to  keep  him 
informed.  This  was  aU  very  cumbersome,  and  unnecessarily  so. 

niany  orders  and  too  much  explanation.  It  was 
mought  best  to  incorporate  Burnside’s  corps  into  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  so  that  all  could  be  operated  together.  It  was  not  known 
how  this  arranpment  would  affect  Burnside.  For  he  outranked 
Meade,  who  would  now  be  placed  over  him.  Burnside  had  commanded 
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young  and  full  of  life,  and  entered  with  zeal  into  the  work  of  the 
cavalry  corps.  In  describing  a  hot  fight,  he  would  become  animated 
and  paint  the  incidents  with  unusual  power.  And  then,  approaching 
some  ludicrous  event,  his  manner  would  change  and  he  would  laugh 
heartily  at  the  recollection  of  what  he  was  narrating.  Grant,  in  the 
meantime,  would  look  on  with  quiet  interest,  thoroughly  enjoying 
Sheridan’s  v^ord-painting.  He  really  loved  him  and  appreciated  the 
zeal  with  which  he  did  his  work.  And  at  last,  in  good-humoured 
rally.  Grant  poked  fun  at  him.  ‘Now,’  he  said,  ‘Sheridan  evidently 
thinks  he  has  been  clear  down  to  the  James  River,  and  has  been  break¬ 
ing  up  railroads  and  even  getting  a  peep  at  Richmond  ;  but  probably 
this  is  all  imagination,  or  else  he  has  been  reading  something  of  the 
kind  in  the  newspapers.  I  don’t  suppose  he  really  thinks  that  he 
made  such  a  march  as  that  in  two  weeks.’  And  Sheridan,  accepting 
the  banter,  just  as  laughingly  replied,  ‘  Well,  after  what  General 
Grant  says,  I  do  begin  to  feel  doubtful  whether  I  have  been  absent 
at  all  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.’ 

Grant  then  told  him  of  the  contemplated  movement  to  the  left, 
turning  Lee’s  line  a  third  time  to  compel  him  to  abandon  a  position 
that  had  been  chosen  and  entrenched  with  consummate  ability. 
Sheridan  found  that  there  was  other  work  already  jvaiting.  For  he 
was  to  lead  the  advance  with  two  divisions  of  his  cavalry.  As  Grant 
turned  from  the  North  Anna,  he  wrote  Halleck  :  ‘  Lee’s  army  is 
really  whipped.  The  prisoners  we  now  take  show  it,  and  the  action 
of  his  army  shows  it  unmistakably.  A  battle  with  them  outside  of 
entrenchments  cannot  be  had.  Our  men  feel  that  they  have  gained 
the  morale  over  the  enemy,  and  attack  with  confidence.  I  may  be 
mistaken,  but  I  feel  that  our  success  over  Lee’s  army  is  already 
insured.’  This  was  an  expression  that  again  illustrates  the  hopeful 
side  of  Grant’s  character.  It  communicated  itself  to  his  officers 
and  men  and  created  a  helpful  spirit  in  the  army.  And  there  were 
many  things  to  justify  it.  But  in  the  light  of  the  hard  fighting  that 
continued  for  almost  a  year  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  expression 
was  somewhat  premature.  _  ^ 

Grant  was  starting  a  new  movement.  A  division  of  Wright  s 
corps  was  sent  to  destroy  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  which  lay 
back  of  the  Union  line  in  the  north.  This  would  break  Lee’s  com¬ 
munication  with  L5mchburg  and  the  Valleys  of  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  beyond.  Grant  had  been  keeping  his  eye  on  this  road  for 
some  time  because  he  knew  it  was  the  chief  line  of  supply  for  Lee’s 
army.  The  Fredericksburg  Railroad,  which  lay  near  Hancock’s  posi¬ 
tion,  was  also  destroyed.  The  two  roads  crossed  at  Hanover  Junction, 
which  was  within  Lee’s  lines.  Grant  wished  to  leave  a  gap  in  both, 
north  of  Richmond,  so  great  that,  to  get  a  single  track  by  repairing  it, 
the  Confederates  would  have  to  import  rails  from  other  roads.  His 
troops  had  already  become  expert  in  the  work  of  destroying  railroads. 
A  brigade  would  be  extended  along  one  side.  At  either  end  the  road 
was  cut.  Then,  at  a  given  signal,  they  lifted  one  end  of  the  ties  and 
threw  the  track  over  and,  taking  iron  rails  tom  loose  frorn  the  ties, 
they  used  them  as  crowbars  to  pry  off  the  others.  After  piling  Up  the 
ties  and  laying  the  iron  rails  on  top,  they  set  the  piles  on  fire.  The 
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rails  thus  becoming  heated  near  the  middle  would  bend  of  their  own 
weight.  Some  were  also  twisted  to  render  them  still  more  unservice¬ 
able.  One  section  thus  being  destroyed,  the  men  were  marched  to 
another.  And  so  the  work  proceeded.  By  this  time  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  iron  rails  in  the  South,  and  Grant  knew  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  Lee  to  replace  them.  But  such  was  war.  And  Lee  could  not 
complain.  He  appreciated  the  poverty  of  the  South  and  said  nothing. 
Speaking  of  complaints,  Grant  made  it  a  point  never  to  complain  to 
his  Government  of  a  want  of  supplies.  Just  before  starting  on  this 
campaign,  in  answer  to  a  kindly  letter  of  confidence  from  Lincoln, 
he  wrote  :  ‘  It  will  be  my  earnest  endeavour  that  you  and  the  country 
shall  not  be  disappointed.  From  my  first  entrance  into  the  volunteer 
service  of  the  country  to  the  present  day,  I  have  never  had  cause  of 
complaint — have  never  expressed  or  implied  a  complaint  against  the 
Administration,  or  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  throwing  any  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  my  vigorously  prosecuting  what  appeared  to  me 
my  duty.  .  .  .  Should  my  success  be  less  than  I  desire  and  expect, 
the  least  I  can  say  is,  the  fault  is  not  with  you.’ 

But  nevertheless  Grant  now  felt  that  he  needed  more  troops  than 
were  being  sent.  But  we  shall  see  that  he  did  not  appeal  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  them.  IJe  turned  to  Butler.  Butler  had  left  Fortress  Monroe 
with  20,000  men  the  same  day.  May  4,  that  Grant  had  crossed  the 
Rapidan.  He  moved  up  the  James  River.  And  at  the  same  time  he 
sent  a  force  of  1,800  cavalry,  by  way  of  West  Point  on  the  York  River, 
to  withdraw  attention  and,  later,  form  a  junction  with  him  whenever 
he  might  get  a  foothold.  A  force  of  3,000  cavalry  tmder  General 
Kautz  was  also  sent  from  Suffolk  to  operate  against  the  roads  south 
of  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  The  next  day  Butler  occupied,  without 
opposition,  both  City  Point  and  Bermuda  Hundred.  The  movement 
was  a  complete  surprise.  On  the  6th  Butler  was  in  position  and 
commenced  entrenching.  The  next  day  he  made  a  reconnaissance 
against  the  railroad  from  Petersburg  to  Richmond,  and  destroyed 
a  portion  of  it.  But  here  he  made  his  mistake.  He  consumed  too 
much  time  on  small  things  when  he  should  have  struck  hard,  with  his 
whole  force,  for  something  of  substance. 

The  plan  was  for  him  to  move  towards  Richmond  at  the  same  time 
that  Grant  moved  against  Lee’s  army.  Thus  one  would  protect  the 
mouth  of  the  James  and  the  other  Washington,  and  both  would  at 
the  same  time  be  advancing  towards  Richmond  as  a  common  centre. 
They  would  also  be  pushing  their  lines  forward  and  adding  to  the 
cotmtiy  that  they  already  held.  It  was  really  advancing  to  a  union 
of  both  armies  and  driving  the  Confederate  lines  back.  Beauregard 
was  m  command  of  the  Confederate  force  at  Petersburg 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  Butler  carried  a  portion  of  the  first  line 
of  the  defences  of  Richmond  at  Drewry’s  Bluff.  But  unfortunately 

consumed  lost  him  the  benefit  of  the  surprise. 
And  the  capture  of  either  Petersburg  or  Richmond  was  now  out  of 
the  question.  One  of  them  he  might  have  taken  by  a  prompt  move¬ 
ment  of  his  whole  force.  But  his  delay  enabled  Beauregard  to  collect 
his  loose  forces  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  bring  them  up  to  the 
defence  of  both  cities.  And  on  the  i6th  he  attacked  Butler  at  Drury’s 
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Bluff  and  forced  him  back  into  his  entrenchments  between  the 
Appomattox  and  the  James  rivers.  The  former  here  runs  due  east. 
But  the  latter,  from  Ware  Bottom  Church,  north  of  Port  Walthall, 
on  the  Appomattox,  makes  a  wide  sweeping  bend,  first  to  the  north¬ 
east,  then  south-east  and  at  last  south,  thus  leaving  a  considerable 
peninsula  between  the  two  streams.  Butler  had  occupied  this  penin¬ 
sula,  and  his  entrenchments  ran  from  the  church  to  the  port  across  the 
narrowest  part.  Beauregard  had  driven  him  back  to  this  peninsula 
and  behind  this  line  of  works,  and  then  entrenched  his  own  army  in 
front,  and  so  held  Butler  fast. 

Grant  sent  General  Barnard,  his  chief  engineer,  to  examine  the 
situation.  And  he,  when  he  came  back,  reported  that  Butler  occupied 
a  place  in  shape  like  a  bottle,  with  entrenchments  across  the  neck. 
But  that  Beauregard’s  line  was  like  the  cork.  It  corked  up  the  bottle 
in  which  Butler  had  placed  himself.  And  thus  he  was  ‘  bottled  up.’ 
The  term  was  expressive,  and  Grant  himself  afterwards  used  it,  and 
added  the  other,  ‘  hermetically  sealed.’  Both  very  web.  described 
Butler’s  situation  and  made  him  the  butt  of  the  joke  among  the  army 
of&cers.  As  he  himself  had  revealed  such  a  general  talent  for  dis¬ 
turbance,  naturally  he  could  expect  little  sympathy.  Of  course, 
Beamegard  could  not  get  into  the  bottle.  But  the  serious  considera¬ 
tion  for  Butler  was  that  he  could  not  get  out.  As  either  could  hold  his 
line  with  a  few  troops,  of  course  the  rest  became  utterly  useless  there. 
Beauregard  sent  a  large  part  of  his  to  reinforce  Lee.  And  Butler 
kept  his,  of  course.  He  could  see  nothing  else  he  could  do. 

About  the  time  that  Grant  and  Butler  started,  Sigel,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  left  Winchester,  and  General 
Crook  marched  from  Charlestown,  W.  Va.  In  accordance  with  Grant’s 
plan  for  an  advance  all  along  the  Union  line,  Sigel  moved  up  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  Crook  up  the  Kanawha  River.  Sigel  was 
met  near  New  Market  by  a  Confederate  force  under  General 
Breckinridge.  Each  had  about  10,000  troops.  But  Sigel  was  de¬ 
feated,  with  a  loss  of  700  men,  some  guns  and  small  arms,  and  his 
hospitals  and  a  part  of  his  train.  He  at  once  fell  back  thirty  mUes 
to  Cedar  Creek,  near  Strasburg,  and  was  relieved  of  his  command. 
Breckinridge  did  not  pursue,  but  his  force  also  went  to  Lee  on  the 
North  Anna.  Crook,  on  his  way  up  the  Kanawha,  divided  his  force, 
sending  2,000  men  under  General  Averill  to  WytheviUe,  to  destroy 
some  lead  mines,  while  he  advanced  with  the  remaining  6,000  to  Dublin 
Station  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad.  The  object  of  all 
three  movements  was  the  destruction  of  this  road.  Averill  was  met 
by  a  Confederate  force  under  General  Morgan  and  defeated.  And 
Crook  was  beaten  off  by  another  force  at  Dublin  Station. 

All  these  reverses  to  the  Union  forces  near  him  and  the  massing 
of  the  victorious  Confederates  in  support  of  Lee  might  have  daunted 
a  heart  less  stout  than  Grant’s.  But  not  so  with  him.  He  had  now 
lost  41,000  men  since  crossing  the  Rapidan— an  appalling  number. 
He  had  been  fighting  and  marching  day  and  night,  and  his  troops 
were  weary.  Lee  held  an  impregnable  position.  And  Grant  admitted 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  dislodge  him.  Reinforcements  were 
coming  in  very  slowly.  But,  stubborn  fighter  as  he  was,  resistance 
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seemed  only  to  nerve  Grant  to  greater  exertion.  Realising  that  most 
of  Butler's  force  was  useless  where  it  was,  before  he  started  this  new 
movement  he  directed  Smith's  corps  to  be  sent  to  him.  Smith  could 
go  down  the  James  River  and  up  the  York  and  its  tributary,  the 
Pamunkey,  to  White  House.  As  this  was  now  to  be  Grant's  base, 
the  approach  from  there  would  be  easy. 

On  the  evening  of  May  25  the  orders  for  the  new  movement  were 
issued.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  under  Lee's  watchful  eye,  to  withdraw 
from  his  front  and  recross  the  North  Anna  and  successfully  turn  the 
Confederate  right.  But  Grant  was  wary.  He  knew  it  must  be  done 
without  attracting  Lee's  attention.  Otherwise  it  would  probably  be 
defeated.  So  the  teams  and  spare  artillery  of  Wright  and  Warren 
were  ordered  north  of  the  river,  and  thence  to  move  as  far  as  they 
could,  without  exciting  attention,  on  the  road  to  Hanover  Ferry. 
This  was  twenty  miles  farther  south,  on  the  Pamunkey  River,  into 
which  the  North  Anna  flows.  Wright  was  to  select  his  best  division 
and  move  it  in  the  night,  without  trains,  in  the  same  direction,  taking 
care  not  to  develop  the  movement  to  the  Confederates.  The  division 
was  to  halt  at  daylight  and  wait  for  night  again.  Its  place  in  front 
of  Lee  was  to  be  filled  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  its  absence. 
The  next  night  the  whole  of  the  Fifth  and  the  rest  of  the  Sixth  Corps, 
with  a  division  of  the  Ninth,  were  also  to  withdraw  to  the  north  bank 
and  push  forward  towards  the  ferry.  All  were  to  be  preceded  by 
Sheridan's  cavaliy,  which  was  to  seize  the  ferry  and  as  many  other 
crossings  as  possible.  Hancock  was  to  follow  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Corps  with  the  Second  as  soon  as  the  road  was  clear.  And  the  Ninth, 
Burnside's,  was  to  form  the  rear  guard. 

This  movement  was  successfully  accomplished.  Sheridan  crossed 
the  Pamunkey  at  Hanover  Town,  after  encountering  a  small  cavalry 
squad  and  driving  it  away.  On  the  28th  he  had  a  severe  but  successful 
engagement  with  the  Confederate  cavalry  on  the  south  side  near 
Haw's  Shop.  The  enemy  was  dismounted  and  behind  a  temporary 
breastwork  of  rails,  where  they  fought  hard.  Indeed  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  efforts  were  made  on  both  sides.  Neither  woifld  give  way. 
But  late  in  the  evening  Custer's  brigade  was  dismounted  and  formed  in 
close  column  of  attack,  and  charged,  with  Gregg's  division  in  support. 
The  Confederates  were  driven  back,  leaving  their  dead  and  their 
temporary  works  in  Sheridan's  possession.  His  own  and  the  Confederate 
dead  were  buried  after  dark.  And  the  next  morning  he  pushed  on  to 
Old  Church,  whence  he  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Cold  Harbor.  This 
was  a  hamlet  of  a  half-dozen  houses  on  the  road  from  Richmond  to 
White  House,  and  about  midway  between  these  two  places.  It  had 
its  inn,  which,  as  offering  to  travellers  before  railroads  were  known 
few  accommodations  and  no  fires,  gave  the  name  to  the  town,  '  Cold 
Harbor.  It  was  now  occupied  by  the  Confederates  in  some  force. 
As  the  place  was  essential  to  secure  Grant's  line  to  the  White  House, 
now  his  base,  its  possession  became  a  matter  of  deep  interest.  The 
Confederates  appeared  to  realise  this,  for  they  early  took  possession 
and  pushed  a  force  out  the  Old  Church  road  by  which  Sheridan  was 
advancing.  This  force  encountered  his  pickets,  but  Sheridan  held 
fast  and  fought  hard,  till  reinforced  by  a  division  which  took  up  the 
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battle.  The  fight  then  became  general.  But  the  Confederates  gave 
way  and  Sheridan  pushed  up  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Cold 
Harbor. 

The  next  morning  Sheridan,  on  arriving  at  Custer’s  headquarters, 
for  he  held  the  advance,  found  that  he  and  his  division  commander, 
Torbert,  had  already  talked  over  a  plan  to  capture  the  town.  This 
Sheridan  endorsed,  and  that  afternoon  the  attack  was  made.  And 
after  a  hard-fought  battle  the  town  was  taken.  Sheridan  notified 
Grant  that  he  had  it,  but  that  the  enemy  in  considerable  numbers 
were  arriving,  and  that  he  could  not  continue  to  hold  it  with  safety 
to  his  command,  and  would  move  out.  He  did  so.  But  just  after 
he  left  he  received  an  order  directing  that  the  town  be  held  at  all 
hazards.  Sheridan  immediately  ordered  its  reoccupation,  changed  the 
temporary  breastworks  thrown  up  by  the  enemy,  so  as  to  make  them 
available  for  his  troops,  dismounted  and  took  position  behind  the 
works,  and  distributed  ammunition  in  boxes  along  the  line,  determined 
to  hold  the  place  to  the  last. 

Just  after  daylight  of  June  i  the  Confederates  marched  to  the 
attack,  and  were  permitted  to  come  close  up  to  the  little  works.  But 
then  the  batteries  and  repeating  carbines  opened  with  terrific  effect. 
The  Confederates  were  driven  back  in  confusion.  Still  determined  to 
take  the  place,  after  reorganising,  they  attacked  again,  but  with  the 
same  result.  About  ten  o’clock  the  Sixth  Corps  and  a  little  later  the 
troops  from  Butler’s  army,  under  General  Smith,  arrived  and  relieved 
the  cavalry.  And  then  the  town  was  safe.  Sheridan  moved  off 
towards  the  Chickahominy  and  covered  the  left  of  the  line  until 
relieved  by  Hancock’s  corps  during  the  afternoon. 

The  movement  across  the  Pamunkey  was  now  complete.  It  had 
been  executed  with  admirable  celerity  and  success.  Burnside’s  corps, 
for  example,  marched  twenty-seven  miles  in  one  day.  But  the 
weather  was  splendid — clear  and  cool.  Stfil,  the  men  were  much 
jaded  with  fightmg  and  marching,  day  and  night.  But  now  even  the 
of&cers  had  ceased  to  regard  Lee  as  an  invincible  military  genius, 
and  an  entire  change  had  taken  place  in  the  morale  of  the  two  armies. 
What  Lee’s  had  lost  Grant’s  had  gained.  And  this  was  really  the 
most  important  result  of  the  campaign  thus  far.  Grant’s  troops  now 
had  confidence  ;  Lee’s  had  not. 

When  Lee  found  that  Wright  had  gone  forward,  at  early  dawn 
on  June  i  he  moved  Anderson’s  corps  up  along  Warren’s  front. 
Warren  was  directed  to  attack  him  vigorously  on  the  flank,  and 
Wright  to  move  out  and  attack  him  in  front.  But  both  failed  to  act 
with  vigour  and,  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  Anderson  was  safely 
entrenched  and  the  opportunity  to  strike  was  gone.  Both  Warren 
and  Wright  were  ordered  to  take  up  a  position  in  reserve  behind 
Hancock.  This  was  to  form  a  movable  column  for  attack  or  defence 
imder  a  general  who  obeyed  orders  without  excessive  reconnoitring, 
as  Grant  expressed  it.  For  both  he  and  Meade  were,  displeased  with 
the  failures  of  Wright  and  Warren.  Meade  declared  that  a  radical 
change  must  be  made,  no  matter  how  unpleasant  it  might  be  to  make 
it.  The  longed-for  opportunity  to  strike  Lee  while  in  motion  and 
outside  of  his  entrenchments  had  occurred,  and  had  been  suffered  to 
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escape.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  when  this  opportunity  had 
been  so  long  sought,  and  now  was  unimproved.  Grant  and  Meade 
should  have  felt  aggrieved. 

But  attention  was  now  turned  to  other  dispositions.  An  attack 
was  ordered  to  be  made  at  five  o'clock  by  the  Sixth  Corps  and  the 
troops  under  General  Smith.  Both  had  come  up  to  the  relief  of 
Sheridan  and  now  occupied  a  position  in  front  of  the  present  location 
of  the  National  Cemetery.  In  their  front  was  Longstreet's  corps, 
now  commanded  by  Anderson.  The  ground  between  the  hostile 
lines  was  clear  for  several  hundred  yards.  Beyond  was  timber, 
where  the  Confederates  lay.  Wright  and  Smith  charged  across  the 
open  space  and  into  the  timber,  capturing  the  first  line  of  rifle-pits 
and  taking  seven  or  eight  hundred  prisoners.  The  attack  was  furiously 
made.  Colonel  Lawrence  M.  Keitt’s  big  regiment  gave  way,  and  in 
the  effort  to  rally  them  he  was  mortally  wounded.  He  had  some  noto¬ 
riety  as  the  confederate  of  Preston  S.  Brooks  in  his  assault  on  Charles 
Sumner  in  the  U.S.  Senate  eight  years  before,  in  retaliation  for  words 
spoken  in  a  debate  on  slavery.  Keitt  was  at  that  time  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  Virginia,  as  was  Brooks  from  South  Carolina.  By  the 
giving  way  of  Keitt’s  regiment  a  breach  was  made  in  the  line  between 
Hoke’s  and  Kershaw’s,  two  of  the  veteran  divisions  of  Lee’s  army. 
Field’s  and  Ricketts’  closed  in  to  their  support.  But  the  Union 
advance  held.  And  the  ground  taken  was  immediately  entrenched. 

Fifty-two  years  after  the  war  the  writer  passed  over  this  ground. 
The  timber  was  stiU  standing,  and  some  remains  of  the  Confederate 
works  were  yet  to  be  seen.  The  open  ground  was  still  in  cultivation. 
Just  then  a  part  of  it  was  being  ploughed  for  the  spring  planting. 
‘  Come  out  here,’  said  the  custodian  of  the  National  Cemetery,  nodding 
to  the  ploughed  ground  ;  ‘  we  may  find  something.’  We  walked  out 
together,  and  within  five  minutes  he  had  picked  up  one  minie-ball 
and  I  another,  turned  up  by  the  ploughshare  at  that  late  day.  He 
gave  his  to  me.  And  a  little  later,  upon  returning  to  his  lodge,  he 
added  to  the  present  a  Belgian  bullet,  such  as  was  used  by  the  Con¬ 
federates,  and  a  brass  buckle,  with  the  inevitable  '  U.S.’  boldly  facing 
it,  that  had  been  worn  by  a  Union  private  soldier.  All  were  recently 
found  on  that  field  and  are  retained  as  reminders  of  one  of  the  hard- 
fought  battles  of  the  war.  Between  there  and  Richmond  everywhere 
were  evidences  of  the  lines  of  defence  around  the  Confederate  capital, 
rifle-pits  and  entrenchments  at  intervals,  but  especially  in  the  timber 
where  the  plough  had  been  given  no  opportunity  to  do  its  levelling 
work. 

While  this  assault  was  being  made  by  Wright  and  Smith,  Lee 
three  times  charged  Warren,  who  now  was  farther  to  the  west,  and 
also  Burnside  and  Hancock  on  either  flank  of  the  Union  line.  All 
these  attacks  were  repulsed  and  those  on  Warren,  each  time  with  loss. 
‘  There  was  no  officer  more  capable,  nor  one  more  prompt  in  acting, 
than  Warren,  when  the  enemy  forced  him  to  it,’  was  Grant’s  deliberate 
judgment,  expressed  many  years  afterwards.  During  the  following 
night  the  Confederates  made  frequent  attempts  to  dispossess  Wright 
and  Smith  of  the  important  positions  they  had  gained.  But  here 
they  also  failed. 
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During  that  night  Hancock  was  moved  to  a  position  to  the  left  of 
Wright  and  in  front  of  Old  Cold  Harbor.  There  were  two  hamlets 
of  the  same  name,  the  New  Cold  Harbor  being  a  mile  west  of  the  Old. 
The  two  lines,  Union  and  Confederate,  lay  between  them.  It  was  the 
Old  that  Grant  coveted  and  now  held.  Burnside  was  moved  up 
behind  Wright  and  Smith,  in  reserve.  Warren  closed  up  on  Smith. 
Thus  the  Union  line  stood,  from  right  to  left,  Warren,  Smith,  Wright 
and  Hancock.  And  confronting  them,  in  succession,  were  Early, 
Anderson  and  Hill.  Grant  had  intended  to  make  a  general  attack 
on  June  2,  but  the  previous  night  had  been  hot  and  the  roads  were 
dusty,  and  the  movements  of  the  troops  under  these  circumstances 
had  left  them,  at  daybreak,  exhausted.  The  attack  was  therefore 
postponed  till  the  afternoon,  and  then  again  till  the  next  day,  the  3rd. 
The  second  was  spent  in  making  preparations  for  this  attack. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Grant’s  men  were  demoralised  by  the 
many  attacks  that  had  been  heretofore  made  which  were  not  success¬ 
ful,  and  that  they  were  refusing  to  make  another,  and  were  even 
insubordinate.  But  this  was  not  true.  It  was  true  that  many  of  the 
veterans  that  had  led  in  the  opening  of  the  campaign  had  fallen  and 
had  been  replaced  by  recruits,  who  were  not  their  equals  as  soldiers. 
But  those  now  in  the  ranks  were  ready  always  to  give  their  best  efforts 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  officers.  They  did  appreciate 
the  desperate  nature  of  the  assault  they  were  about  to  make.  A 
singular  illustration  of  this  is  related  by  an  officer  who,  dming  the 
afternoon  before  the  battle,  passed  among  the  troops.  As  he  walked 
by  one  regiment  he  noticed  that  many  of  the  men  had  taken  off  their 
coats  and  seemed  engaged  in  sewing  up  rents.  This  exhibition  of 
tailoring  at  first  struck  him  as  ludicrous.  But  his  opinion  was  quickly 
changed  to  one  of  thoughtful  gravity  when  it  was  learned  that  these 
soldiers  were  writing  their  names  and  home  addresses  on  slips  of 
paper  and  fastening  them  in  the  backs  of  their  coats  so  that  they 
might  be  identified  and  their  friends  at  home  notified  in  case  they 
were  killed  in  the  approaching  battle.  What  more  conclusive  evidence 
could  have  been  furnished  of  their  determination  to  do  their  full  duty  ? 
And  it  is  such  determination  as  this  that  makes  heroes  of  men. 

Promptly  at  4.30  on  the  morning  of  June  3  the  whole  Union  line 
advanced  to  the  assault.  The  left  of  Hancock’s  line,  held  by  Barlow, 
found  the  enemy  strongly  posted  in  a  sunken  road  in  front  of  their 
works.  They  were  driven  out  after  a  severe  struggle  and  followed 
into  their  works  under  a  heavy  artillery  and  musketry  fire.  Two  or 
three  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  with  a  stand  of  colours  and  three 
pieces  of  artfilery.  The  guns  were  immediately  turned  upon  the 
Confederates,  forcing  them  in  confusion  from  that  part  of  the  line. 
But  this  partial  success  was  speedily  turned  into  a  reverse  by  the 
failure  of  Hancock’s  second  line  to  get  Up  to  the  support  of  the  first. 
The  devoted  first  was  forced  out  of  the  captured  works  by  the  rein¬ 
forced  Confederates  and  an  enfilading  fire  which  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  But  retiring  sullenly,  fighting  as  it  went,  the  line  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  slight  crest  and  held  a  position  within  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  yards  of  the  Confederate  line,  quickly  covering  themselves  by 
rifle-pits.  On  other  parts  of  Hancock’s  line  his  success  was  not  so 
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great.  He  pushed  up  close  and  held  on,  but  could  not  drive  the 
Confederates  out  of  their  trenches.  His  losses  were  great.  General 
Tyler  was  wounded  and  carried  from  the  field.  Colonel  McKeen 
was  killed.  Lieutenant-Colonel  HaskeU,  who  succeeded  him,  while 
making  a  renewed  effort  to  carry  the  works,  was  mortally  wounded 
and  also  carried  from  the  field.  Colonel  McMahon  on  the  left  was 
separated  from  his  brigade  by  a  swamp  which  widened  as  it  reached 
the  enemy.  But,  going  forward  with  a  part  of  his  regiment,  the 
164th  N.Y.,  he  planted  with  his  own  hand  his  regimental  colours 
on  the  parapet,  and  then  feU  covered  with  wounds,  and  expired  in  the 
enemy’s  hands.  The  colours  were  lost,  but  with  honour,  for  the  head 
of  the  regiment  who  bore  them  yielded  them  only  with  his  life. 

Wright  and  Smith  carried  the  rifle-pits  on  their  front,  but  the  works 
farther  back,  protected  by  cross-fires,  were  found  to  be  unassailable. 
AH  they  could  do  was  to  hold  on  and  entrench  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  yards.  Burnside  carried  some  detached  rifle-pits  and 
buildings  and  established  a  line  close  up  to  the  enemy.  And  later 
he  and  Warren  co-operated  in  driving  Early  from  the  Shady  Grove 
Road  upon  which  he  had  advanced  and  from  which  he  made  an  attack 
on  Warren. 

The  assaults  had  occupied  hardly  an  hour.  But  the  losses  were 
frightful.  Hancock  had  suffered  the  most,  a  loss  of  3,024.  ‘  Among 

the  officers,  the  loss,’  he  wrote,  ‘  had  been  without  precedent.  Those 
who  had  fallen  had  theretofore  been  foremost  and  most  daring  and 
brilliant  in  action.  It  was  a  blow  to  the  corps  from  which  it  did  not 
soon  recover.’  Grant  was  anxious  to  renew  the  attempt  to  break 
Lee’s  line.  But  Hancock  did  not  consider  it  wise,  if  the  matter  was 
left  to  him.  Wright  and  Smith  were  not  sanguine.  And  while 
Burnside  believed  he  could  break  through  on  his  front,  Warren  on 
his  left  did  not  a^ee  with  him.  At  half-past  twelve  Grant  wrote 
Meade  that  the  opinion  of  the  corps  commanders  was  not  confident 
enough  and  directed  the  suspension  of  any  further  attempt  to  advance. 
The  purpose  now  was  to  hold  the  most  advanced  positions  and 
strengthen  them.  Grant’s  entire  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing 
had  been  nearly  7,000. 

As  against  this  heavy  loss  Lee’s  was  comparatively  light.  This 
was  a  disappointment  to  Grant.  He  believed  that  this  was  the  only 
assault  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James  in  which  he  had  not  been  able 
to  inflict  upon  his  adversary  losses  to  compensate  for  his  own.  He 
felt  that,  while  he  had  suffered  heavily,  the  blows  he  had  been  able 
to  inflict  upon  Lee  had  been  some  compensation  for  those  he  had  sus¬ 
tained  and  that  they  tended  to  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  But  here  the  case  was  different.  The  losses  had  been 
heavy  and  without  compensation.  Grant  has,  indeed,  been  criticised 
by  writers  on  the  war  for  this  last  assault  at  Cold  Harbor.  But  there 
were  reasons  for  it  that  shoifld  not  be  overlooked.  He  had  hoped 
before  he  reached  the  James  River  to  crush  Lee’s  army,  and  so  end  the 
rebellion.  With  this  in  view,  he  had  fought  bloody  battles  and  en¬ 
dured  daily  untold  sacrifices.  Now,  after  causing  Lee  to  stretch  his 
line  almost  to  the  breaking,  he  believed  he  could  drive  through  it 
and  defeat  him.  At  any  rate,  this  was  his  last  chance,  and  he  was 
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willing  to  risk  it.  And  he  did  come  nearer  success  than  he  perhaps 
ever  knew.  There  is  now  convincing  evidence  of  this  in  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  Confederacy,  Reagan, 
since  Grant’s  death.  He  says  that  at  the  time  of  this  battle  he  was 
visiting  the  front  with  some  judges  from  Richmond,  and  that  General 
Lee  then  stated  to  them  that,  if  his  lines  should  be  broken,  that  he  had 
not  one  regiment  in  reserve  to  stop  the  breach,  and  that  if  he  should 
attempt  to  shorten  his  line  to  create  a  reserve.  Grant  would  turn  his 
flanks  and  crush  him.  This  statement  shows  that  Grant  estimated 
the  situation  of  Lee  at  little  short  of  its  true  value. 

But  the  assaults  had  failed,  notwithstanding  Grant’s  best  efforts, 
and  the  question  that  now  presented  itself  to  him  was,  what  step  to 
take  next.  He  was  persuaded  that  Lee  would  not  come  out  of  his 
trenches,  and  that  he  could  not  be  beaten  within  them.  What  could 
he  do  ?  For  nine  days  the  two  armies  lay  confronting  one  another. 
The  situation  was  horrible.  Many  of  the  dead  lay  unburied  between 
the  lines,  putrefying  under  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun.  If  a  head 
appeared  above  ground  it  at  once  became  the  target  for  a  hostile 
bullet.  For  this  reason  water  and  food  could  hardly  be  obtained, 
and  the  men  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  trenches,  unprotected,  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  But  the  men  endured  all  this  cheerfully,  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  time  in  strengthening  the  works  and  making  siege  approaches 
to  Lee’s  line.  But  the  situation  was  a  difficult  one.  And  some  remedy 
must  be  found  for  it.  Grant  at  last  formed  in  his  mind  another  plan. 
On  June  7  he  sent  two  of  the  trusted  members  of  his  staff,  under 
injunctions  of  secrecy,  to  Butler’s  camp  to  notify  him  of  his  intention 
to  cross  the  James  River.  They  were  also  to  choose  a  place  where  a 
crossing  could  be  effected.  They  went  by  way  of  White  House  down 
the  Pamunkey  and  York  Rivers  and  up  the  James.  On  the  12th 
they  were  back,  and  reported  to  Grant  in  favour  of  a  crossing  from 
Wilcox’s  Landing,  on  the  north  side,  to  Windmill  Point,  on  the  south. 
This  was  about  ten  miles  below  Butler’s  position  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Appomattox  River,  and  also  sufficiently  removed  from  Lee’s  to  prevent 
any  chance  of  surprise.  A  successful  attack  while  the  crossing  was 
being  made  would  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  movement.  The 
river  was  here  2,100  feet  wide  and  84  feet  deep.  Such  a  wide  and  deep 
sweep  of  water  could  not  be  crossed  in  the  presence  of  Lee’s  army. 
To  prevent  any  chance  of  discovery.  Grant  decided  to  commence 
the  movement  that  night  and  allow  no  rest  tfll  the  crossing  was 
accomplished. 

On  the  day  that  the  aides  had  started  south  on  their  mission  to 
Butler,  Sheridan  had  been  dispatched  with  two  divisions  ,of  cavalry 
to  break  up  the  Central  Railroad  and  push  on  to  a  union  with  General 
Hunter,  who  had  succeeded  Sigel  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the 
Valley  and  was  now  advancing  southwards.  They  were  to  unite  in 
a  raid  against  Lynchburg,  breaking  up  the  railroads  as  they  went, 
and  then  return  together  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  primary 
purpose  in  sending  Sheridan  just  now  was  to  draw  off  Lee’s  cavalry 
so  that  it  corfld  not  be  used  to  interrupt  the  contemplated  movement 
across  the  James  River.  The  diversion  was  completely  successful. 
Major-General  Wade  Hampton,  now  in  command  of  the  Confederate 
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cavalry,  under  instructions  from  Lee,  took  two  divisions  and  started 
in  pursuit  of  Sheridan.  With  one  he  moved  rapidly  forward,  directing 
the  other,  now  under  Fitz  Lee,  to  foUow.  By  a  rapid  march  of  two 
days  Hampton  succeeded  in  placing  his  division  in  front  of  Sheridan, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  loth  encamped  in  Green  Spring  Valley,  three 
mUes  beyond  Trevilian  Station,  on  the  Central  Railroad.  Fitz  Lee 
encamped  the  same  night  near  Louisa,  C.H.,  five  miles  to  the  east. 
The  next  day  a  severe  engagement  took  place  at  Trevilian  Station, 
in  which  both  sides  met  considerable  loss  and  each  claimed  a  victory. 
But  Hampton  left  the  field  in  possession  of  Sheridan,  with  his  dead 
and  many  wounded  and  400  prisoners.  Sheridan  also  captured 
several  hundred  horses.  The  next  day  he  destroyed  the  railroad  from 
Trevilian  to  i^ouisa,  C.H.,  and  that  evening  advanced  in  the  direction 
of  GordonsvUle.  Here  he  found  Hampton,  reinforced  by  some  in¬ 
fantry  and  well  entrenched.  The  position  was  too  strong  to  carry. 
And  after  some  skirmishing,  which  was  closed  by  darkness,  hear¬ 
ing  nothing  from  Hunter,  who  had  gone  off  by  way  of  Lexington,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  instead  of  advancing  to  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  as  was  expected,  Sheridan  started  on  his  return  by  way  of  the 
north  bank  of  the  North  Anna,  while  Hampton  followed  him  on  the 
south  bank.  Thus  Sheridan  reached  the  White  House.  Here  he 
broke  up  the  Union  depot  and  then  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
on  the  James  in  safety  on  the  25th.  While  Hampton  crossed  higher 
up  and  rejoined  Lee,  who  had  by  this  time  followed  Grant  to  the 
south  side  of  the  James. 

Two  days  after  his  cavalry  left,  a  part  of  Grant’s  army  was  moved 
out  to  fortify  a  line  on  the  left  and  rear  of  his  present  position  at  Cold 
Harbor.  This  would  overlook  the  Chickahominy  River,  and  both 
protect  the  army  in  crossing  the  stream  and  in  its  march  to  the  James. 
Pontoons  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  James  were  also 
ordered  from  Washington.  Thus  all  the  preparations  went  on  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  Grant,  but  with  the  knowledge  of  only  a  trusted 
few,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  the  secret. 

The  responsibility  for  the  new  movement  was  all  with  Grant. 
He  had  conceived  the  plan.  Halleck  had  suggested  a  movement 
against  Richmond  from  the  north-east.  This,  he  thought,  would 
more  effectually  protect  Washington  and  enable  Grant  to  take  the 
railroads  leading  to  the  Valley.  But  Grant’s  plan  was  to  protect 
Washington  by  keeping  Lee  so  busy  that  he  could  not  detach  from 
his  army  for  the  purpose  of  invasion.  If  he  did.  Grant  knew  that, 
by  water,  he  could  reach  the  city  with  reinforcements  before  material 
damage  could  be  done.  While  on  the  James,  Grant  would  have  a 
water  base  with  no  line  of  supply  to  maintain.  And  the  approach 
to  Richmond  would  be  short.  But  from  the  north-east  it  would 
require  a  long  line  of  supply  from  a  remote  base,  Fredericksburg,  to 
be  maintained  and  would  need  many  men  to  guard  it.  These  men 
would  have  to  be  taken  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  would 
reduce  its  effective  strength.  To  approach  from  the  north-east  would 
also  leave  open  all  the  Confederate  lines  of  communication  with 
Petersburg  and  the  south-west.  It  was  these  lines  that  Grant  wished 
to  cut.  By  depriving  Richmond  and  Lee’s  army  of  the  lines  of  supply 
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through  Petersburg,  he  would  cut  all  communication  with  the  south 
except  only  by  the  Danville  Railroad,  a  comparatively  unimportant 
road.  Thus  both  the  army  and  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  would 
be  isolated  and  compelled  for  want  of  supplies  to  surrender.  Grant 
was  looking  for  larger  game  than  Halleck  was.  The  roads  to  the 
north  were  good  enough,  but  those  to  the  south  were  better.  And 
Grant  knew  that  if  he  got  Lee’s  army,  Richmond  and  the  downfall  of 
the  Confederacy  would  follow. 

Grant’s  idea  from  the  start  had  been  to  defeat  the  Confederate 
army  north  of  Richmond.  Then,  after  destroying  Lee’s  lines  of  supply 
there,  to  transfer  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  south  side  and 
besiege  him  in  Richmond  or  follow  him  south  if  he  retreated.  The 
south  side  had,  therefore,  been  in  Grant’s  contemplation  ever  since 
he  entered  on  the  campaign.  But  he  had  carefully  kept  this  plan 
within  his  own  breast. 

The  first  step  in  the  new  movement  was  to  send  Smith’s  corps  by 
way  of  the  White  House  so  as  to  reach  Butler,  by  the  water  route, 
in  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  This  would  strengthen 
Butler  and  enable  him  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
crossing  from  that  side  of  the  river.  The  movement  of  the  balance 
of  the  army  from  Cold  Harbor  commenced  after  dark  on  the  evening 
of  the  12th.  Wilson’s  cavalry  division,  which  had  not  gone  with 
Sheridan,  led  the  march  to  Long  Bridge  over  the  Chickahominy. 
The  bridge  was  found  destroyed,  but  the  cavalry  waded  the  stream, 
drove  some  pickets  away  and  soon  had  a  pontoon  bridge  laid.  Then 
Warren’s  corps,  which  led  the  infantry,  crossed.  And  both  veered 
ofi  to  the  right,  as  if  turning  Lee’s  position  by  a  movement  on 
Richmond.  Hancock,  who  followed,  kept  straight  on  to  the  James, 
and  was  thus  given  the  advance  in  that  direction.  He  reached  the 
James  River  at  Wilcox’s  Landing  on  the  night  of  the  13th  and  com¬ 
menced  crossing  the  next  morning  by  ferry-boats.  The  laying  of 
the  pontoon  bridge  was  completed  at  midnight.  It  was  2,100  feet 
long.  The  stream  being  84  feet  deep  in  mid-channel,  and  with  a 
strong  tidal  current  having  a  rise  and  fall  of  4  feet,  the  laying  of  such 
a  bridge  in  eight  hours  was  the  triumph  of  military  engineering  in 
the  Civil  War.  The  bridge  finished,  the  crossing  of  the  balance  of 
the  army  was  pushed  rapidly  forward  by  both  bridge  and  ferry. 

Warren’s  ruse  completely  deceived  Lee  as  to  the  movement  of  the 
army.  The  night  of  the  13th,  as  late  as  ten  o’clock,  twenty-four 
hours  after  Grant  commenced  the  movement  of  his  main  body,  Lee 
telegraphed  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War  at  Richmond  :  ‘  At 
daybreak  this  morning  it  was  discovered  that  the  army  of  General 
Grant  had  left  our  front.  Our  skirmishers  were  advanced  between 
one  and  two  miles,  but,  failing  to  discover  the  enemy,  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  army  was  moved  to  conform  to  the  route  taken  by  him.  He 
advanced  a  body  of  cavalry  and  some  infantry  from  Long  Bridge  to 
Riddle’s'  Shop,  which  were  driven  back  this  evening  nearly  two  miles, 
after  some  sharp  skirmishing.’  Riddle’s  was  a  blacksmith’s  shop 
six  miles  from  Long  Bridge,  on  the  road  to  Richmond.  This  dispatch, 
therefore,  shows  that  twenty-four  hours  after  Grant  had  left  his  front, 
Lee  did  not  know  of  the  movement  to  the  James,  but  supposed  that, 
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in  driving  back  Wilson  and  Warren,  he  was  checking  an  advance  on 
Richmond.  Whereas  the  fact  was  that  Wilson  and  Warren,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Grant’s  orders,  were  quietly  withdrawing  from  their  advance  in 
the  direction  of  Richmond  to  join  the  general  movement  of  the  army 
to  the  James.  They  reached  the  river  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th, 
and  followed  Hancock  across. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  night  at  nine  o’clock  that  Lee  telegraphed  : 
‘  The  force  of  the  enemy  mentioned  in  my  last  dispatch  as  being  on 
the  Long  Bridge  road  disappeared  during  the  night.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  advanced  to  cover  the  movement  of  the  main  body,  most  of 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at  Long  Bridge 
and  below  and  has  reached  James  River  at  Westover  and  Wilcox’s 
Landing.’ 

Thus  Grant  not  only  concealed  the  movement  of  his  army  for 
twelve  hours,  but  for  twelve  more  deceived  Lee  into  believing  that 
he  had  moved  in  the  direction  of  Richmond.  And  it  was  not  tiU 
forty-eight  hours  after  Grant  had  left  his  front  that  Lee  discovered 
whither  he  had  gone.  By  this  time  many  of  Grant’s  troops  had  been 
ferried  across  the  James  River  and  the  bridge  was  completed.  Of 
course,  the  remainder  could  walk  across  this  bridge,  2,100  feet, 
quicker  than  Lee’s  army  could  march  from  Cold  Harbor,  fifty  miles. 
The  movement  was,  therefore,  already  a  success. 

On  the  morning  of  June  15  Grant  stood  on  the  river  bank  over¬ 
looking  the  bridge,  now  crowded  with  the  moving  army.  His  hands 
were  folded  behind  him,  and  for  once  the  inevitable  cigar  was  gone. 
He  stood  alone,  apparently  absorbed  in  meditation.  The  day  was 
perfect,  beautiful  and  bright,  with  a  soft  breeze  playing  on  the  river. 
In  front  were  the  columns,  moving  in  constant  succession  over  the 
narrow  bridge,  raised  on  pontoons  only  a  little  above  the  water, 
secured  at  intervals  to  boats  anchored  on  either  side  to  protect  it 
from  the  motions  of  the  current.  A  little  farther  away,  both  above 
and  below,  gunboats  were  stationed  to  protect  the  passage.  The 
approaches  to  the  bridge  on  each  side  of  the  river  were  filled  with 
trains  and  troops,  moving  constantly  to  position  or  waiting  their 
turn  to  cross.  Drums  were  beating  the  march,  and  bands  playing 
quicksteps.  Over  the  heads  of  the  moving  columns  bright  flags  and 
banners  gave  a  colour  to  the  scene.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  were 
reflected  from  the  polished  muskets  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  or 
the  burnished  artillery  as  it  passed.  At  the  ferries,  farther  down, 
boats  glided  back  and  forth  carrying  troops  to  relieve  the  crowded 
bridge  and  hasten  the  passage.  And  so  the  work  kept  steadily  on. 
It  was  a  scene  worthy  the  brush  of  an  artist,  and  must  have  quickened 
the  heart-pulse  of  the  great  soldier  that  now  looked  down  upon  it 
in  silence.  He  was  the  master  of  it  aU.  In  covering  the  movement, 
Warren’s  corps  and  Wilson’s  cavalry  had  each  lost  50  or  60  in  killed 
or  wounded,  for  which  they  had  inflicted  an  equal  or  greater  loss  on 
the  enemy.  A  hundred  and  fifty  stragglers  perhaps  had  been  picked 
up,  but  otherwise  this  great  movement  from  within  fifty  feet  of  Lee’s 
line  to  the  James  River,  an  average  distance  of  about  fifty  miles, 
had  been  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  wagon,  or  a  piece  of 
artillery  or  a  man.  Too  much  credit  could  not  be  given  to  the  troops 
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or  their  commander.  Day  and  night  had  been  all  the  same.  No 
delay  was  allowed  for  any  cause.  They  had  pushed  right  on  to  the 
consummation  of  their  purpose. 

We  are  apt  to  consider  Grant  merely  as  a  hard  fighter.  This  he 
was.  But  he  was  much  more.  A  study  of  his  campaigns  shows  that 
he  was  the  most  consummate  strategist  of  either  army,  and  indeed 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  times.  He  knew  how  to  keep  a  secret, 
and  he  could  act  quickly  on  his  own  initiative.  Witness  at  Vicksburg 
how  he  lulled  Pemberton  to  sleep  and  then  threw  his  army  across 
the  broad  Mississippi.  And,  almost  before  the  Confederates  were 
aware,  he  had  intervened  between  their  two  armies,  defeated  them 
separately,  and  then  closed  their  city  by  a  siege.  Witness  now  how 
he  had  repeatedly  turned  Lee’s  strongest  positions  from  the  Rapidan 
to  the  James  and,  withdrawing  from  his  immediate  front,  was  already 
crossing  to  the  south  side  before  Lee  could  interfere.  Neither  the 
Mississippi  nor  the  James  could  have  been  crossed  in  the  face  of 
either  Lee  or  Pemberton.  They  would  have  had  to  be,  if  Grant’s 
intentions  had  been  known.  But  he  succeeded  on  both  occasions 
in  completely  masking  his  plan  till  he  was  ready  to  confront  the 
enemy  with  success.  Each  movement  brought  to  a  successful  termina¬ 
tion  the  campaign  in  which  he  was  engaged.  And  these  were  the 
crowning  campaigns  of  the  war.  The  passage  from  the  Rapidan  to 
the  James  had  been  a  hard  straggle,  attended  by  frightful  losses. 
But  Grant,  having  once  set  his  hand  to  the  plough,  never  turned 
back.  He  now  had  one  satisfaction.  Lincoln,  who  had  experienced 
some  misgivings  at  first,  now  telegraphed  him :  ‘  I  begin  to  see  it. 
You  win  succeed.  God  bless  you  aU.’ 


CHAPTER  XLIX 


Sheridan  in  the  Valley — Early  invades  Maryland — Threatens  Washin^on 
and  burns  Chambersburg — The  Battle  of  Opequon — Fisher’s  Hill — 
Wasting  the  Valley — Battle  of  Cedar  Creek — ‘  Sheridan’s  Ride.’ 

While  Lee’s  army  was  before  Cold  Harbor  on  June  13,  1864,  Ewell’s 
corps,  now  under  Lieut.-General  Jubal  A.  Early,  was  sent  by  way  of 
Louisa  and  Charlottesville  to  strike  General  Hunter,  then  supposed 
to  be  at  Staunton.  Hunter,  when  he  succeeded  Sigel  in  command 
in  the  Valley,  at  once  assumed  the  offensive  and,  marching  up 
the  Valley,  at  Piedmont  on  June  5  attacked  and  defeated  the  Con¬ 
federate  forces  under  General  Jones,  the  latter  being  killed.  The 
purpose  now  was  to  cut  off  Hunter’s  return  down  the  VaUey.  Early 
reached  TrevUian  Station  on  the  Central  Railroad  by  the  15th,  and 
the  Rivanna  near  Charlottesville  the  day  after,  having  covered  a 
distance  of  eighty  miles  in  four  days.  This  was  quick  time.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  Stonewall  Jackson’s  old  corps. 
And  it  had  become  so  famous  for  quick  marches  as  to  acquire  the 
sobriquet  of  ‘  Jackson’s  Foot  Cavalry.’  Early,  however,  found  that 
Hunter  was  not  at  Staunton,  but  had  moved  on  farther  south  in  his 
raid,  and  was  now  besieging  L5mchburg.  So  he  hurried  on  by 
train  to  that  place  and  bivouacked  on  the  night  of  the  19th  in  line  of 
battle  before  Hunter.  It  was  the  intention  to  attack  him  at  day¬ 
light.  But  when  morning  came  it  was  found  that  Hunter  was  gone. 
He  was  moving  westward  towards  Liberty,  destroying  the  railroad 
as  he  went.  He  was  pursued  as  far  as  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  But  the  pursuit  was  there  abandoned.  Himter’s  army 
went  on  tUl,  after  many  hardships,  it  reached  the  Ohio  River  by  way 
of  the  Kanawha.  It  returned  to  the  Valley  by  the  B.  and  O. 
Railroad.  But  Early  was  resolved  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  whdgoose 
chase,  through  this  desolate  Valley  of  the  Kanawha,  where  there  was 
neither  food  for  his  men  nor  forage  for  his  horses,  and  where  he  would 
be  separated  from  his  base  by  an  impassable  moimtain  barrier.  He 
therefore  turned  in  the  direction  of  Staunton.  As  the  corps  passed 
through  Lexington,  where  everything — his  home  and  church  and 
the  Military  Institute — reminded  them  of  Jackson,  their  old  com¬ 
mander,  the  men  were  all  attention.  And  when,  reaching  the  farther 
end  of  the  village,  in  the  little  cemetery  they  saw  his  grave,  they 
reverently  uncovered  and  marched  at  reverse  arms  in  honour  of  the 
dead.  It  was  a  moving  sight  and  a  just  tribute  to  a  worthy  officer. 
But  it  was  the  final  review.  For  this  was  to  be  the  last  march  of  his 
devoted  followers  down  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  where  he  had 
so  often  led  them  on  their  victorious  raids. 
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Early,  who  now  held  the  command,  was,  like  Jackson,  a  Virginian. 
And,  like  Jackson  again,  he  had  been  educated  at  West  Point.  He 
served  the  year  after  graduation  in  the  Seminole  War,  and  then  resigned 
from,  the  army  to  practise  law  at  Rocky  Mount,  in  Franklin  County, 
Virginia.  This  was  his  native  seat,  and  was  then  a  village  of  hardly 
rnore  than  five  hundred  people.  He  never  married.  And  his  quiet 
life  was  disturbed  only  by  a  term  in  the  House  of  Delegates  and  a 
service  in  the  Mexican  War.  When  the  Civil  War  came,  as  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  Convention,  Early  both  spoke  and  voted  against 
Secession.  But  when  the  ordinance  was  adopted  he  volunteered, 
and  promptly  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a  colonel  of  infantry. 
In  the  opening  of  the  war,  he  was  with  Johnston  in  the  Valley,  and 
came  thence  to  participate  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  On  the  after¬ 
noon  of  that  fateful  day,  when  the  Union  troops  were  preparing  for  a 
last  grand  struggle  and  all  was  for  a  moment  in  suspense,  the  approach 
of  his  command  was  watched  eagerly.  Neither  side  could  tell  whether 
the  flag  it  carried  was  the  Union  or  Confederate.  But  suddenly 
cheer  after  cheer  from  the  weary  Confederates  announced  that  it  was 
recognised.  And  thus  Early  threw  his  sword  into  the  scale  and  aided 
to  carry  the  day  for  the  South.  Since  then  he  had  borne  a  conspicuous 
part  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  had  now  reached  the 
command  of  its  best-known  corps.  And  he  was  to  lead  it  in  one  of  the 
most  memorable  campaigns  of  the  war. 

When  Lee  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  detach  troops  to  check 
Hunter,  he  determined  to  send  a  force  that  would  be  able,  not  only 
to  drive  him  down  the  Valley,  but,  if  need  be,  to  pursue  him  into 
Maryland.  And  when  Hunter,  instead  of  retreating  down  the  Valley, 
evaded  his  pursuit  by  seeking  the  fastnesses  of  the  Kanawha,  Lee 
allowed  Early  to  determine  whether  he  would  pursue  his  original 
intention  of  invading  Maryland,  or  abandon  that  and  return  to 
Petersburg.  Early’s  combative  disposition,  or  perhaps,  rather,  his 
love  of  adventure,  led  him  to  turn  towards  Maryland.  Between  him 
and  the  Potomac  lay  the  fairest  portion  of  Virginia.  And  he  pursued 
his  way  down  it  unopposed.  But  on  his  return  he  was  pursued  by 
Sheridan.  And  then  there  was  trouble  enough ;  for  in  the  track  of 
his  army  there  followed  the  deadliest  blight  of  the  war.  No  other 
portion  of  the  South  was  devastated  like  this.  And  whether  Early  was 
the  cause  or  not,  he  was  at  least  charged  with  the  consequence,  and  it 
led  to  his  retirement. 

As  Early  now  hurried  down  the  Valley  he  saw,  as  he  thought, 
an  easy  chance  to  fill  the  wagons  of  his  train  and  the  strong-box  of 
his  army  by  levies  on  the  rich  towns  of  the  North.  He  had  hopes 
of  capturing  Baltimore  and  even  Washington,  which  he  now  saw,  by 
Hunter’s  flight,  left  defenceless.  As  there  was  nothing  to  oppose 
him,  his  march  to  the  Potomac  was  rapid.  He  crossed  the  river  at 
Shepherdstown  on  July  5,  and  moved  over  South  Mountain  towards 
Frederick.  At  the  bridge  by  which  the  Baltimore  .,and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  crosses  the  Monocacy  River  he  sustained  his  first  real  check. 
Here  he  was  met  by  General  Lew  Wallace,  who  was  in  command  of  a 
small  garrison  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  at  the  news  of  Early’s 
approach  promptly  marched  out,  with  such  recruits  as  he  could 
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muster,  to  repel  the  invader.  It  looked  like  a  forlorn  hope.  But 
Wallace  appreciated  the  necessity  of  promptly  doing  the  best  he 
could.  Fortunately  Rickett’s  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  sent  by 
Grant,  began  to  arrive  at  Baltimore  and  were  hurried  on  to  Wallace, 
and,  all  told,  he  had  now  about  6,000  men.  But  Early  had  three 
times  that  many.  Wallace,  however,  promptly  attacked  and,  though 
defeated,  his  battle  delayed  the  invasion  so  that  when  Early  appeared 
before  the  defences  of  Washington,  to  which  he  had  next  turned,  he 
found  those  formidable  works  fully  manned  by  Wright’s  corps,  sent 
from  City  Point,  and  General  Emory’s  (19th)  corps,  which  had  been 
on  duty  in  Louisiana  and  was  thence  ordered  north  to  join  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  It  had  opportunely  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe 
and,  without  being  debarked,  was  at  once  diverted  to  Washington, 
and  arrived  at  the  same  time  as  Wright’s  (6th)  corps.  Thus  the 
forlorn  hope  led  by  Wallace  had  delayed  Early  till  Washington  was 
safe.  Seldom  is  it  that  so  much  good  comes  from  a  defeat.  But  this 
one  had  saved  the  capital  of  the  nation.  And  now  Early,  finding  the 
capture  of  Washington  hopeless,  quickly  turned  and  retreated  rapidly 
to  the  Valley,  followed  by  Wright  and  Emory. 

Then  affairs  took  a  new  turn.  Hunter,  after  intolerable  hardships 
and  delays,  had  again  reached  the  VaUey.  But  he  was  followed  by  a 
storm  of  detraction  from  the  Northern  newspapers,  which  he  felt  was 
wholly  undeserved,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  defeated  one 
army,  escaped  another,  saved  his  own,  and  inflicted  considerable 
damage  upon  the  railroads  along  his  path.  It  did  not  lessen  his 
resentment  that  Early  was  being  just  now  as  roundly  abused  in  the 
South  for  his  failure  to  take  Washington.  The  newspapers  were 
really  unjust  to  both.  For  each,  without  sustaining  substantial  loss, 
had  rendered  his  cause  an  efficient  service.  But  just  now  the  pursuit 
of  Early  was  proving  a  palpable  failure  owing  to  a  want  of  effective 
co-operation  between  the  different  Union  commanders.  And  this 
did  give  ground  for  criticism.  If  either  Wright  or  Hunter  had  held 
the  command  alone,  so  that  one  ef&cient  head  had  been  responsible 
for  the  result,  it  might  have  been  different.*  Early  had  disappeared 
from  Northern  soil.  And  now  there  was  a  great  cry  for  capturing  him 
before  he  could  reach  a  place  of  safety.  A  little  before  there  had  been 
a  loud  demand  for  his  expulsion  from  Maryland,  however  the  bringing 
up  of  the  necessary  troops  might  affect  either  Grant  or  Sherman. 
This  asked  too  much.  But  the  utter  failure  of  the  pursuit  was  a 
real  disappointment  to  Grant,  so  much  so  that  he  at  one  time  thought 
of  taking  the  field  in  person.  But  this  half-formed  purpose  was 
given  up  when  he  reflected  the  effect  it  would  have  on  Petersburg. 
The  VaUey  was  only  a  side  affair  as  compared  with  the  campaign  he 
was  conducting.  And  he  therefore  gave  up  the  thought  of  conducting 
that  in  the  Valley  himself. 

Things  were  drifting  back  to  the  position  they  were  in  before 
Early  appeared.  Wright’s  corps  was  ordered  to  be  returned  to  City 
Point.  And  it  was  entrained  and  had  proceeded  on  its  way  as  far  as 
Washington.  But  Early,  learning  it  had  gone,  promptly  turned  and 
attacked  the  troops  stiU  in  the  Valley  at  Kernstown  and  defeated  them. 
This  called  for  radical  action.  Grant,  now  angered,  at  once  ordered 
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Wright  s  corps  back  to  the  Valley  and  sent  4,600  more  of  the  Nineteenth 
Corps  and  a  division  of  cavalry.  But  before  he  could  be  prevented 
Early  agam  marched  down  the  VaUey,  cut  the  B.  and  O.  Railroad 
at  Martinsburg,  and  sent  some  brigades  across  the  Potomac,  with 
orders  to  bum  Union  towns,  unless  they  would  pay  a  large  monev 
ransom.  ° 

Under  this  order  two  of  these  brigades,  under  General  McCausland, 
appeared  before  the  town  of  Chambersburg,  the  county-seat  of 
Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  which  was  the  extension 
of  the  same  rich  strip  of  country  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  as  the  Valleys  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  This 
town  was  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the  Potomac.  When  McCausland 
demanded  of  it  $500,000  in  currency,  or  $100,000  in  gold,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  in  default  he  would  bum  the  town,  it  was  found  that 
gold  was  out  of  the  question.  And  he  was  told  that  perhaps  $50,000 
in  currency  could  not  be  raised.  There  was  no  time  for  haggling, 
for  Averell,  with  his  division  of  the  Union  cavalry,  was  approaching. 
So  the  torch  was  applied.  And  the  conflagration  seemed  to  spring 
as  from  one  vast  building.  Dense  clouds  of  smoke  rose  to  the  sky 
and  hovered  over  the  dark  plain.  At  night  it  would  have  been  a 
grand  but  terrible  sight.  And  it  was  piteous  now  to  see  in  the 
meadows  near  the  town  groups  of  women  and  children  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  burning  sun,  hovering  over  the  few  articles  they  had 
been  able  to  save,  most  of  them  wringing  their  hands  and  with  wild 
gesticulations  bemoaning  their  mined  homes !  This  description, 
drawn  by  Major  Gilmor,  the  ofiicer  who  executed  the  order,  sufifl- 
ciently  explains  the  result.  One-third  of  the  town  was  reduced  to 
ashes. 

A  like  fate  planned  for  Bedford,  the  neighbouring  county-seat  to 
the  west,  was  only  averted  by  the  too  near  approach  of  the  Union 
cavalry.  Closely  pursued,  McCausland,  followed  by  Averell,  crossed 
the  Potomac  and  retreated  to  Moorfield,  W.Va.  Here  he  was  attacked 
by  Averell  and  defeated,  many  of  his  men  being  killed  and  the  rest 
scattered,  a  circumstance  which  Early  says  had  a  very  depressing 
effect  on  his  cavalry  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  The  burning  of 
Chambersburg  was  wholly  without  justification.  It  was  in  plain 
violation  of  the  rules  of  war,  that  forbade  the  destraction  of  the 
property  of  innocent  non-combatants ;  for  it  was  not  claimed  that 
this  town  had  ever  taken  any  part  in  the  war  or  furnished  direct  aid 
to  the  Union  armies. 

With  the  great  Federal  force  in  the  Valley,  amounting  to  30,000 
men.  Grant  now  decided  that,  as  Early’s  success  would  probably 
cause  him  to  be  kept  there,  to  terrorise  the  North  by  threats  of 
invasion,  and  to  break  the  B.  and  O.  Railroad  and  the  canal,  that 
this  large  Union  force  also  must  be  kept  there  and  must  do  something. 
For  this  was  approximately  one-third  as  many  men  as  Grant  had  at 
Petersburg.  To  accomplish  his  purpose.  Grant  suggested  that  the 
four  neighbouring  departments — of  West  Virginia,  comprising  that 
state  and  Western  Maryland ;  of  the  Susquehanna,  comprising  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  three  counties  of  Ohio ;  of  Washington,  comprising  the 
city  and  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  and  a  middle  department. 
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comprising  Delaware  and  stUl  a  third  part  of  Maryland— should  be 
consolidated  under  one  head.  So  that  this  would  be  a  distinct  middle 
department,  as  separate  from  the  operations  of  Grant’s  arrny  as 
Sherman’s  was  in  the  West.  It  would  thus  suffer  no  detriment  if  the 
communication  between  Grant  and  this  department  would  be  inter¬ 
rupted,  as  it  had  been  already  by  the  cutting  of  the  telegraph  lines 
between  Washington  and  City  Point.  It  could  also  have  a  general 
who  would  be  familiar  from  daily  observation  with  the  needs  of  the 
department.  Give  him  some  discretion,  and  it  would  relieve  Grant 
of  all  but  a  general  oversight  of  its  affairs.  Grant  suggested  General 
Franklin  as  commander  for  the  new  department. 

One  thing  Grant  was  determined  upon — this  was  that  the  Valley 
should  no  longer  be  used  as  a  highway  for  the  Confederates  on  their 
approach  to  Washington.  They  had  been  up  and  down  it  so  often 
that  a  Confederate  officer  declared  that  his  men  already  knew  every 
house,  fence,  spring  and  shade-tree,  and  also  the  citizens  and,  in  many 
instances,  their  wives  and  their  children.  The  Union  soldiers,  as 
they  chased  back  and  forth,  had  passed  Harper’s  Ferry  so  often  that 
now  they  humorously  called  it  ‘  Harper’s  Weekly.’  The  citizens  of  the 
Upper  Valley  were  strongly  Confederate  in  sentiment  and  furnished 
many  troops  and  willingly  gave  of  their  crops  and  provisions  to 
support  Lee’s  army.  Grant  was  determined  that  this  source  of 
supply  should  stop,  and  that  these  large  houses,  with  well-stocked 
larders  and  great  bams  and  granaries,  along  the  road,  should  no  longer 
be  used  as  comfortable  inns  for  the  entertainment  of  Confederate 
officers  till  their  armies  reached  the  back  door  of  the  Union  capital. 
There  was  only  one  way  to  do  this.  The  country  must  be  so  devas¬ 
tated  that  any  army  that  campaigned  there  would  be  obliged  to  carry 
supplies  with  it. 

The  suggestion  of  the  consolidation  of  the  departments,  as  proposed 
by  Grant,  was  promptly  adopted  at  Washington.  But  the  mention  of 
General  Franklin  for  commander  was  coldly  received.  Attention  was 
then  turned  to  Hunter,  who  commanded  the  troops  already  there. 
After  this  the  burning  of  Chambersburg  occurred.  This  incensed 
Grant  so  much  that  he  now  determined  to  send  a  man  that  would 
subdue  this  spirit.  He  selected  Sheridan  to  take  command  of  the 
forces  in  the  field,  and  gave  him  instmctions  to  put  himself  south  of 
Early  ‘  and  follow  him  to  the  death.’  As  his  next  step.  Grant  visited 
Hrmter  so  as  to  have  a  personal  conference.  He  reached  his  head¬ 
quarters,  at  the  Monocacy  Bridge  in  Maryland,  on  August  5,  without 
having  stopped  at  Washington  on  the  way.  With  characteristic 
vigour  he  at  once  directed  Hunter  to  concentrate  all  his  forces,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  commands  of  Averell,  Crook,  Emory  and  Wright,  and  to 
move  them  up  the  Valley  to  confront  Early,  who  was  then  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Martinsburg. 

He  supposed  that  Hunter  would  be  in  general  command  of  the 
new  department,  and  one  phrase  in  his  instructions  showed  the  grim 
resolution  that  Grant  had  formed  :  ‘  In  pushing  up  the  Shenandoah 

Valley,  as  it  is  expected  you  will  have  to  go,  first  or  last,  it  is 
desirable  that  nothing  should  be  left  to  invite  the  enemy  to  return. 
Take  all  provisions,  forage  and  stock  wanted  for  the  use  of  your  com- 
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mand  ;  such  as  cannot  be  consumed,  destroy.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
buildings  should  be  destroyed — they  should  rather  be  protected  ; 
but  the  people  should  be  informed  that  so  long  as  an  army  can  subsist 
among  them  recurrences  of  these  raids  must  be  expected,  and  we 
are  determined  to  stop  them  at  all  hazards.’  These  were  drastic 
instructions. 

But  during  Grant’s  conference  with  Hunter  it  developed  that  it 
had  been  decided  to  give  Sheridan  command  of  the  forces  in  the  field. 
This  would  leave  Hunter  in  command  of  the  new  department  but  with¬ 
out  any  active  duties.  Such  a  position  was  not  relished  by  that 
veteran  campaigner,  and  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  be  relieved. 
And  Grant  accepted  his  resignation  and  telegraphed  for  Sheridan. 
He  came  up  at  once.  The  orders  prepared  for  Hunter  were  turned  over 
to  him.  And  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  on  August  7,  he  assumed  command. 
Torbert  was  selected  for  chief  of  cavalry,  his  division  being  given  to 
Merritt.  And  the  army  was  designated  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah. 
It  was  by  far  the  most  formidable  force  ever  concentrated  in  the  VaUey. 

Sheridan’s  first  movement  was  to  take  up  a  line  from  Clifton  to 
BerryviLle  in  an  advance  towards  Winchester.  To  this  place  Early 
was  now  falling  back.  Early  was  expecting  reinforcements  from  Lee 
and  did  not  wish  a  battle  till  they  arrived.  StiU  closing  up,  their 
movements  carried  Early  to  Fisher’s  HiU  and  Sheridan  to  Cedar 
Creek,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  little  hamlet  of  Strasburg,  where  the 
Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  a  branch  of  that  from  Gordonsvtlle,  turned 
up  the  Valley  in  the  direction  of  Staunton.  Here  Anderson’s  corps, 
formerly  Longstreet’s,  some  cavalry  under  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery  reached  Early  from  Petersburg.  This  now  raised 
his  force  to  about  40,000  men,  too  many,  as  Grant  thought,  for 
Sheridan  to  attack.  He  was  therefore  directed  to  act  on  the  defensive 
until  movements  at  Petersburg  forced  these  additional  troops  to  be 
brought  back. 

Acting  under  these  instructions,  Sheridan  withdrew  to  his  original 
Clifton-BerryviUe  line,  destroying  aU  wheat,  hay  and  provisions  as 
he  retired  and  driving  off  all  the  cattle  and  sheep,  so  as  to  make 
subsistence  as  difficult  for  Early  as  possible.  Loyal  people,  he  said, 
could  prove  their  claims  against  the  Government  and  have  them  paid. 
The  others  had  no  right  to  complain  if  he  made  their  country  untenable 
for  rebel  armies.  On  the  Berry vfile  line  he  spent  the  next  four  weeks 
in  strictly  defensive  work.  Small  Confederate  detachments  were 
attacked  and  driven  in.  Opequon  Creek  was  in  his  front,  and  while 
Early  occupied  Winchester,  Sheridan  persisted  in  treating  the  country 
between  his  line  and  this  creek  as  his  land,  and  uniformly  attacked 
detachments  of  the  Confederate  army  that  appeared  there.  Sheridan 
regarded  the  Berryville  line  as  the  strongest  defensive  position  in  the 
Valley.  And  Early  conceded  the  correctness  of  this  judgment  by 
refusing  to  attack  him  there.  But  Early  kept  near  enough  the 
Potomac  to  ensure  the  interruption  of  the  B.  and  0,.  Railroad  and 
the  canal.  Though,  after  McCausland’s  experience,  he  did  not  deem 
it  safe  to  cross  the  Potomac  again.  In  one  of  his  raids  his  men  cut  off 
Custer’s  brigade  of  Sheridan’s  cavalry  and  thought  to  capture  it  ; 
but  that  vigorous  soldier,  with  great  exertion,  made  his  escape,  at 
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the  last  minute,  by  crossing  the  river,  whither  Early’s  infantry 
declined  to  follow  him.  Though  Sheridan  was  later  pushed  back  to 
Harper’s  Ferry,  Early  found  he  could  not  maintain  this  advanced 
position  and  retired  again  beyond  the  Opequon. 

Grant,  taking  advantage,  as  we  shall  presently  see  more  at 
length,  of  the  absence  of  Anderson  and  Fitz  Lee,  attacked  the  Con¬ 
federates  fiercely  at  Petersburg,  and  ended  by  seizing  the  Weldon 
Railroad,  one  of  their  great  arteries  of  supply  from  the  south.  Their 
loss  was  estimated  at  10,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  As  he  predicted, 
the  troops  lately  sent  to  the  Valley  had,  some  of  them,  to  be  ordered 
back  to  make  up  this  loss.  It  left,  however,  enough  to  detain 
Sheridan.  Anderson  himself  returned  to  Petersburg.  And  his  strong 
division,  under  Kershaw,  left  the  Valley  and  went  part  way  back, 
though  it  was  then  stopped  by  Lee  and  returned. 

When  he  predicted  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops.  Grant  wrote 
Sheridan  :  ‘  Watch  closely,  and  if  you  find  this  thing  correct,  push 
with  all  vigour.  Give  the  enemy  no  rest,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  follow 
to  the  Virginia  Central  Road,  follow  that  far.  Do  all  the  damage 
to  railroads  and  crops  you  can.  Carry  off  stock  of  all  descriptions 
and  negroes,  so  as  to  prevent  further  planting.  If  the  war  is  to  last 
another  year,  we  want  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  remain  a  barren 
waste.’  This  was  again  making  devastation  emphatic. 

When  Kershaw’s  division  was  withdrawn,  Sheridan  promptly 
moved  forward  from  Harper’s  Ferry  and  took  up  his  former  Clifton- 
BerryviUe  line.  This  was  done  without  opposition,  for  Early  had 
already,  as  we  have  seen,  retired  beyond  the  Opequon.  The  two 
armies  now  occupied  their  former  positions.  Although  Sheridan  was 
six  miles  north  of  the  Opequon,  he  again  insisted  upon  treating  all 
the  country  between  his  lines  and  the  creek  as  his  land.  This  he  did 
by  overrunning  it  with  scouting  parties  and  driving  out  Early’s 
detachments  whenever  they  appeared.  But  he  did  not  push  up  his 
main  force  thus  far. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments  of  the  campaign  in  the  Lower 
Valley  was  the  dissimilarity  of  the  aims  of  the  rival  commanders. 
Early  seemed  to  regard  the  breaking  of  the  B.  and  O.  Railroad  as  his 
chief  object.  This  was  the  most  direct  line  of  communication  between 
Washington  and  the  West,  and  so  long  as  it  was  kept  broken,  by 
military  operations  thus  far  north,  there  was  a  seeming  demonstration 
of  the  strength  and  the  extent  of  the  Confederacy.  Hence  he  bent  his 
energies  to  keep  this  railroad  broken.  Sheridan,  on  the  other  hand, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  another  trunk  line  to  the  West,  regarded  the 
B.  and  O.  as  of  secondary  importance  and  turned  his  attention  to 
the  destruction  of  Early’s  army,  assured  that  if  this  were  accomplished 
one  of  the  main  props  of  the  Confederacy  would  be  knocked  from 
under  it,  and  that  if  the  work  were  continued  by  Grant  and  Sherman, 
the  whole  fabric  must  topple  and  fall.  He  had  contented  himself, 
therefore,  in  protecting  his  army  from  loss,  so  that  when  the  final 
struggle  with  Early  came,  he  could  throw  it,  with  undiminished 
power,  upon  his  adversary.  ‘  I  have  not  deemed  it  best,’  he  wrote 
Grant,  ‘  to  attack  him,  but  have  watched  closely  to  press  him  hard  so 
soon  as  he  commences  to  detach  troops  for  Richmond.’ 
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On  September  15  Grant,  apprehensive  lest  the  opportunity  to 
attack  Early  would  not  be  promptly  embraced,  went  up  from  City 
Point  to  visit  Sheridan.  He  carried  a  plan  of  battle  with  him.  Before 
producing  it,  however,  Sheridan  told  him  what  his  plan  was.  And 
Grant  sanctioned  that,  asking  him  (this  was  on  Friday)  if  he  could  get 
out  his  teams  and  supplies  in  time  to  make  an  attack  on  the  ensuing 
Tuesday  morning.  Sheridan  replied  that  he  could  before  daylight 
on  Monday.  ‘  I  saw,’  said  Grant,  ‘  that  only  two  words  of  instruction 
were  necessary  :  “  Go  in  !  ”  ’  And  they  were  given.  In  narrating 
this  afterwards.  Grant  said  that  the  result  was  such  that  he  never 
afterwards  deemed  it  necessary  to  visit  Sheridan  before  giving  him 
orders. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  the  day  before  the  attack  was  made. 
Early,  hearing  that  the  B.  and  O.  Railroad  was  again  being  repaired, 
sent  two  of  his  divisions,  Rodes’  and  Gordon’s,  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  the 
next  day  pushed  Gordon  out  with  some  cavalry  to  Martinsburg  to 
interrupt  the  repairs.  Thus,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  Early’s 
troops  were  strung  along  the  road  from  Winchester  to  Martinsburg. 
This  was  an  advantage  to  Sheridan,  to  whom  it  quickly  became 
known.  Instead  of  seeking  to  flank  Early’s  army,  as  was  at  first 
proposed,  he  was  now  ready,  as  he  desired,  to  attack  directly.  And, 
though  it  turned  out  that  the  two  absent  divisions  returned  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  battle,  the  knowledge  of  their  absence  served  to 
inspire  Sheridan’s  troops  with  confidence.  And,  being  late  getting 
into  line,  they  were  not  as  effective  as  they  might  have  been. 

The  morning  of  the  19th  came,  clear  and  cool.  And  Sheridan’s 
army,  encamped  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Winchester,  was  astir  by 
two  o’clock.  About  half-way  between  the  two  armies  ran  the  Opequon, 
a  good-sized  stream.  It  took  its  rise  in  the  Little  North  Mountains 
south-east  of  Winchester,  and  flowed  thence  eastwardly  for  fifteen 
miles.  Then  changing  its  course,  it  ran  northwardly,  parallel  to  the 
Shenandoah,  and  emptied  into  the  Potomac  at  Forman’s  ford.  This 
was  about  twenty  miles  in  a  direct  line  above  Harper’s  Ferry,  where 
the  Shenandoah  entered  the  Potomac.  The  hostile  armies  were  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Opequon.  Two  small  streams  flowed,  from  near 
Winchester,  about  half  a  mile  apart,  directly  to  the  Opequon.  One 
occupied  a  narrow  ravine  known  as  Berryvflle  Canon  and  the  other  was 
Red  Bud  Run.  The  pike  from  Berryville  to  Winchester  followed  the 
BerryviUe  Canon.  Up  this  the  advance  of  Sheridan  was  to  move.  The 
exit  was  strongly  guarded  by  Ramseur’s  division  of  Early’s  army. 

From  Sheridan’s  camp  Wilson’s  cavalry  marched  rapidly  down  the 
pike  to  the  crossing  of  the  Opequon.  Here  they  drove  away  the 
Confederate  pickets  and  then  charged  through  the  long  canon,  of  a 
couple  of  miles  or  more,  and  at  dawn  carried  the  Confederate  earth¬ 
work  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  capturing  some  of  the  garrison.  The 
Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps,  Wright’s  and  Emory’s,  with  Getty’s 
division,  veteran  fighters  of  the  Sixth,  in  advance,  quickly  followed, 
and  found  Wilson  still  holding  his  captured  earthwork.  Just  beyond 
rolling  ground  offered  some  protection,  and  the  troops  as  they  issued 
from  the  ravine  were  quickly  drawn  up  to  the  south  of  the  pike. 
And  thus  the  first  stage  of  the  movement  was  completed.  But  it  was 
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under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Confederate  artillery  a  mile  away.  The 
Nineteenth  Corps  followed  the  Sixth,  and  after  issuing  from  the  canon 
took  position  to  the  north  of  the  pike.  During  the  morning  hours 
Ramseur’s  division  was  the  only  Confederate  organisation  confronting 
Sheridan.  But  by  noon  Rodes’  and  Gordon’s  divisions,  that  had  been 
sent  against  the  B.  and  O.  Railroad,  returned  and  were  posted  on  the 
left  of  Ramseur’s.  Early’s  cavalry  was  on  either  flank.  Fitz  Lee 
and  Imboden  were  on  the  north,  where  they  confronted  Merritt  and 
Averell,  and  Lomax  and  Jackson  on  the  south,  confronting  Wilson. 
Ramseur  had  fallen  back,  so  that  the  whole  Confederate  line  now 
occupied  a  position  a  mile  to  the  rear  of  where  it  was  first  posted. 
It  might  have  been  overwhelmed  in  the  first  position,  if  the  Union 
advance  had  been  as  rapid  as  was  hoped.  But  troops  rarely  move  as 
fast  as  expected.  And,  owing  to  the  change  of  position  and  the 
coming  up  of  Gordon  and  Rodes,  Sheridan  was  now  confronted  by 
the  whole  of  Early’s  army. 

A  little  before  noon  Sheridan  gave  the  order  to  advance.  His 
troops  moved  across  the  open  space  and  against  the  Confederate 
line.  The  struggle  at  once  became  sanguinary,  and  continued  so 
through  the  day.  Neither  side  was  protected  by  works.  For  neither 
had  time  or  opportunity  to  construct  them.  Wilson,  on  the  Union 
left,  drove  Lomax  back ;  and  Wright,  both  Ramseur  and  Rodes. 
While  on  the  right  Emory,  sharply  attacking  Gordon,  also  drove  him. 
Once,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps,  the  lines  of 
advance  separated  them  for  a  space.  But  the  advance  was  being 
made  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  and  General  J.  Warren  Keifer, 
commanding  the  right  brigade  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  pushed  three  regi¬ 
ments  into  ^  this  vacant  space.  The  line  here  was  in  some  timber. 
And  Battle’s  brigade  of  Rodes’  division,  coming  through  the  woods  in 
a  charge,  struck  Keifer ’s  thinly  constructed  line  and,  quickly  sup¬ 
ported  on  either  flank  by  Rodes  and  Gordon,  Battle  succeeded  in 
entering  this  weak  place  in  Sheridan’s  line.  This  momentarily  affected 
the  whole  line,  and  threatened  dire  results.  But  now  RusseU’s 
division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  ordered  into  the  front  line,  and  it 
promptly  moved  up  and  into  the  gap  caused  by  the  Confederate  charge. 
It  struck  the  flank  of  Battle’s  advance,  and,  aided  by  the  Fifth  Maine 
Battery,  which  had  an  enfilading  fire  down  his  line,  with  some  raking 
shots  of  canister,  turned  the  tide  at  a  crucial  moment.  The  charge 
cost  Early  the  life  of  Rodes,  one  of  his  ablest  division  commanders ; 
and  the  defence  the  life  of  RusseU,  its  leader,  who  was  killed,  in  the 
hour  of  his  triunaph,  by  a  piece  of  shell  passing  through  his  heart. 
Though  he  had  just  before  received  a  bullet  wound  in  his  breast 
he  did  not  mention  it  even  to  his  staff,  but  continued  to  urge  his  troops 
forward. 

The  broken  Ime  was  re-formed.  It  was  under  the  command  of 
Upton,  whose  brigade  had  also  come  up  by  Rickett’s  direction  and 
was  pouring  a  murderous  fire,  at  short  range,  into  the  massed  Con¬ 
federates.  This  caused  them  to  waver  and  retreat.  Thus  re-formed, 
the  whole  Union  line  again  moved  forward.  But  there  came  a  lull 
in  the  battle.  When  Sheridan  found,  early  in  the  morning,  that  he 
would  have  to  fight  the  entire  Confederate  army,  instead  of  two 
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divisions,  and  determined  to  attack  with  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth 
Corps,  he  held  Crook’s  (Eighth)  Corps  as  a  reserve  to  use  only  in  the 
crisis  of  the  battle  as  a  turning  column  on  his  left.  But  when  his 
line  was  re-established  he  stUl  hesitated  to  order  Crook  in  and  held 
him  directly  in  the  rear  of  his  line  of  battle.  But  now  the  reports 
were  that  the  Confederates  were  attempting  to  turn  his  right.  Then 
Sheridan^  decided  to  put  Crook  in  on  that  flank,  instead  of  on  his  left 
as  he  originally  intended.  Crook  was  directed  to  act  as  a  turning 
column,  to  find  the  left  of  the  Confederate  line,  strike  it  in  flank  or 
rear,  and  break  it  up.  Sheridan  also  ordered  a  left  half-wheel  of  the 
line  of  battle  to  support  him.  By  Crook’s  attack  the  Confederates 
were  driven  in  confusion  from  his  front.  Simultaneously  Merritt  and 
Averell  swept  up  the  Martinsburg  pike  and  drove  the  Confederate 
cavalry  before  them  in  a  confused  mass  through  the  broken  infantry 
and  beyond  Winchester.  Then  Sheridan  ordered  the  advance  of  the 
Sixth  and  Nineteenth.  He  returned  to  the  right  and,  finding  the 
Confederate  infantry  there  still  resisting,  he  collected  his  cavalry  and 
ordered  it  to  charge.  This,  with  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  com¬ 
pleted  the  rout.  And  as  the  day  closed  Early’s  forces  hurried  iti 
fxfll  retreat  through  Winchester,  leaving  the  town  in  the  possession 
of  Sheridan. 

It  had  been  a  long  day  for  him,  and  one  singularly  full  of  marching 
and  hard  fighting.  As  a  consequence,  his  army  was  exhausted  and 
there  was  no  attempt  at  pursuit  by  his  infantry.  The  cavalry  fol¬ 
lowed  Early  up  the  pike  only  as  far  as  Kemstown.  Here  Ramseur 
was  encountered,  posted  as  the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  army. 
And  so  the  Union  pursuit  ended.  But  the  main  force  of  the  Con¬ 
federates  stfll  hurried  on,  in  the  darkness,  till  they  reached  a  strong 
position  they  had  previously  fortified  at  Fisher’s  Hill,  beyond 
Strasburg. 

Sheridan  was  enthusiastic  over  his  first  victory  as  commander  of 
an  army.  ‘  We  have  just  sent  them  whirling  through  Winchester,’ 
he  telegraphed  Grant,  ‘  and  we  are  after  them  to-morrow.  This  army 
behaved  splendidly.’  Grant  ordered  each  of  his  two  armies  at  Peters¬ 
burg  to  fire  a  salute  of  a  hundred  guns  in  honour  of  the  victory.  The 
news  produced  a  sensation  in  Washington.  It  was  in  such  contrast 
with  the  news  they  had  thus  far  had  from  the  Valley.  Lincoln  tele¬ 
graphed  :  ‘  Have  just  heard  of  your  great  victory.  God  bless  you  all, 
ofi&cers  and  men  !  Strongly  inclined  to  come  up  and  see  you.’ 
Stanton  sent  his  congratulations  a  little  later,  and  added :  ‘  The 
President  has  appointed  you  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Regular  Army, 
and  you  have  been  assigned  to  the  permanent  command  of  the  Middle 
Division.’  His  appointment  thus  far  had  been  only  temporary.  At 
Washington  also  a  hundred  guns  were  fired.  Grant’s  purpose  to 
make  the  VaUey  something  more  than  an  embarrassment  was  meeting 
with  applause. 

Sheridan  estimated  Early’s  losses  at  7,000  and  his  own  at  4,000. 
Three  thousand  of  Early’s  men  were  prisoners  in  Sheridan’s  hands, 
with  five  pieces  of  artillery  and  nine  battle-flags.  Early  had  saved 
his  trains  by  promptly  recognising  his  defeat  and  sending  them  on 
ahead  of  his  army  to  Fisher’s  Hfil.  The  engagement  was  called  by 
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Sheridan,  who  gained  it,  and  had  therefore  the  right  to  give  it  a 
name,  the  Battle  of  the  Opequon.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  the 
earlier  engagements  about  Winchester. 

It  was  a  hard-fought  battle  and  a  great  victory.  It  restored  the 
Lower  Valley  to  the  control  of  the  North,  from  which  it  was  never 
again  to  be  wrested  away.  It  relieved  Washington  and  the  free 
states  from  the  fear  of  invasion  that  had  haunted  them  like  a  night¬ 
mare  ever  since  the  opening  of  the  war.  The  careful  conduct  of 
Sheridan  in  refusing  battle  so  long  as  the  odds  were  against  him  and 
promptly  accepting  it  when  the  opportunity  came,  with  his  hard 
fighting  and  electrical  announcements  of  victory,  had  seized  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  the  North  and  made  him  a  popular  hero.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  career  of  no  Union  general  was  watched  with  greater  interest 
than  Sheridan's.  And  it  acquired  for  him  the  confidence  of  his 
superiors,  so  as  to  entitle  his  views  of  the  operations  in  this  department 
to  almost  conclusive  weight.  Upon  Early  and  his  army  the  effect  was 
almost  fatal.  That  army  was  beaten  and  it  never  afterwards  recovered 
its  morale.  It  continued,  to  struggle  on,  but  never  with  its  former 
efithusiasm.  The  proud  days  when  Jackson  rode  at  its  head  were 
over. 

Sheridan  deserved  the  more  credit  because  of  the  personal  part 
he  took  in  the  battle.  He  was  found  all  along  his  line,  directing  and 
encouraging  his  men.  When  the  line  was  threatened,  and  there 
was  danger  of  a  break,  he  was  there  to  brace  it  up  with  his  presence, 
and  by  ordering  in  more  troops.  Of  aU  the  great  generals  of  the  war, 
he  took  the  largest  personal  part  in  his  own  battles.  And  he  insisted 
on  subordinate  commanders  doing  likewise.  In  this  battle  RusseU 
was  killed,  and  Generals  Upton,  McIntosh  and  Chapman  were 
wounded.  But  the  men  knew  they  were  fighting  under  the  eyes  of 
their  superiors  and  they  fought  weU,  as  Sheridan's  men  always  did. 
He  was  prompt  to  show  his  appreciation  of  good  work.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian.  And  if  a  general  did  not 
do  the  work  required  with  prompt  efficiency,  he  was  displaced  and 
another  advanced  in  his  stead.  He  had  risen  by  merit  and  he  required 
that  of  others. 

On  the  morning  of  September  20  his  army  moved  rapidly  up  the 
Valley  in  pursuit  of  Early.  Fisher’s  Hill,  where  the  Confederates 
were  now  entrenched,  was  a  position  almost  impregnable  to  direct 
assault.  It  was  a  bluff  beyond  and  overlooking  a  little  mountain 
stream  called  Tumbling  Run.  The  Valley  was  here  narrowed  from 
about  twenty  to  three  and  a  half  miles  in  width.  This  was  brought 
about  by  three  mountain  ranges,  known  as  the  Massanutten  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  rise  just  above  Strasburg  and  run  south,  parallel  with 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany  ranges,  and  about  midway  between 
them.  The  Valley  is  thus  divided  into  two.  The  easternmost,  down 
which  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  flows,  is  called  the  Luray 
Valley.  The  western  is  still  known  simply  as  the  Valley,  and  is 
occupied  by  the  North  Fork,  which,  flowing  around  the  base  of  the 
Massanutten  Mountains,  unites  near  Front  Royal  with  the  South 
Fork,  to  form  the  main  stem  of  the  Shenandoah.  The  north  peak 
of  the  Massanuttens,  which  overlooked  Strasburg  and  the  roads  by 
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which  Sheridan  was  advancing,  was  known  as  Three  Top  Mountain. 
Here  the  Confederates  maintained  a  signal  station.  Early  not  only 
occupied  Fisher’s  HiU  but  he  had  thrown  up  an  entrenched  line 
entirely  across  the  Valley.  And  he  had  sent  a  division  of  cavalry 
under  Rosser  up  the  Luray  Valley  to  prevent  his  position  being  turned 
from  that  direction.  He  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  strength  of 
his  position,  for  in  addition  to  having  recently  suffered  a  defeat  he 
had  also  lost  three  of  his  best  corps  commanders  :  Rodes  was  killed, 
Fitz  Lee  was  wounded,  and  Breckinridge  had  been  recalled  to  Rich¬ 
mond.  These  were  losses  that  Early  was,  just  now,  iU  prepared  to 
meet. 

StUl  he  did  feel  secure.  For  Fisher’s  Hill  was,  as  we  have  said, 
impregnable  to  direct  attack  by  reason  of  its  steep  and  rocky  face. 
He  had  on  his  east  flank  the  river  and  on  his  west  a  narrow  valley, 
beyond  which  was  the  Little  North  Mountains.  From  the  hill  to  the 
face  of  these  mountains  he  had  constructed  a  continuous  line  of 
entrenchments.  This  he  had  now  fully  manned.  And  so  secure  did 
he  feel  that  he  had  the  ammunition  boxes  taken  from  the  caissons  and 
placed  for  convenience  behind  the  breastworks.  This  was  a  very 
certain  evidence  that  he  expected  to  stay  there.  For  they  could  not 
be  replaced  in  time  to  be  taken  from  the  field  if  his  army  should  be 
carried  suddenly  into  a  retreat. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  Sheridan’s  army  approached  Strasburg. 
Wright  and  Emory  went  into  position  on  the  heights  immediately 
north  of  the  town.  WTiile  Crook  was  left  still  north  of  them,  beyond 
Cedar  Creek,  where  he  was  concealed  by  some  timber.  The  cavalry 
was  stationed  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Emoiy  and  Wright.  This 
would  give  the  impression  to  the  Confederate  signal  officers  on  Three 
Top  Mountain  that  Wright  and  Emory,  with  the  cavalry,  were  all 
of  Sheridan’s  army,  and  leave  Crook  entirely  out  of  view.  Sheridan 
had  decided  to  use  a  turning  column  again,  by  moving  Crook  unper¬ 
ceived  over  on  to  the  face  of  Little  North  Mountain  and  have  him 
strike  the  left  and  rear  of  Early’s  line  from  there.  If  this  was  success¬ 
ful,  he  could  make  a  left  half-wheel  of  his  whole  line  of  battle  to  Crook’s 
support. 

The  next  day  Sheridan  moved  Wright  and  Emory  up  in  front  of 
Early’s  line.  They  got  into  position  on  some  elevated  ground,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Tumbling  Run.  This  was  after  a  severe  engagement 
between  Rickett’s  and  Getty’s  divisions  and  a  strong  force  of  Con¬ 
federates.  Torbert,  with  two  cavalry  divisions,  was  ordered  up  the 
Luray  Valley  to  strike  Early’s  cavalry  and  drive  it  back.  He  was  then 
to  cross  over  by  the  pike  from  Luray  to  New  Market  and  cut  off 
Early’s  retreat,  if  the  Union  troops  succeeded  in  driving  him  out  of 
his  entrenchments  and  up  the  VaUey.  That  night  Crook  was  moved 
to  the  timber  near  Strasburg,  and  at  daylight  of  the  22nd  marched  to 
some  other  timber  bordering  Little  North  Mountain.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  cover  Early’s  long  front.  Wright’s  and  Emory’s  troops 
were  massed  opposite  the  right  centre  of  his  line.  And  after  Crook 
had  reached  the  timber  near  the  mountain,  Rickett’s,  one  of  the 
best  divisions  of  Wright’s  corps,  was  moved  around  from  the  rest  of 
that  corps  to  confront  Early’s  left  centre.  And  Averell’s  cavalry 
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was  ordered  up,  on  Rickett’s  front,  to  drive  in  the  Confederate 
skirmish  line. 

The  Confederate  signal  officers  on  Three  Top  Mountain  mistook 
Rickett’s  division  for  Sheridan’s  turning  column  and  so  notified  Early, 
who  made  dispositions  to  meet  it.  But  Crook,  without  being  observed] 
moved  along  the  side  of  Little  North  Mountain  and,  suddenly  issuing 
from  the  timber,  struck  Early’s  left  and  rear  so  unexpectedly  that  his 
men,  supposing  Crook  must  have  come  across  the  mountains,  broke. 
And  Crook  swinging  down  behind  their  line,  Ricketts  joined  him  ; 
and  so  the  balance  of  Wright’s  corps  and  then  Emory’s.  Early’s 
rout  was  complete.  His  men  left  their  entrenchments  in  masses. 
Some  surrendered,  others  scattered  and  fled  up  the  Valley.  While 
many  who  had  been  recruited  in  the  VaUey  hid  away  and  later  found 
the  way  to  their  homes.  Eleven  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  with 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  caissons,  limbers,  a  large  amount  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  even  Early’s  entrenching  tools. 

But  Sheridan  was  disappointed  in  his  cavalry.  Torbert,  with  the 
two  divisions  that  had  been  sent  up  the  Luray  VaUey  to  cross  over 
to  New  Market,  was  unsuccessful.  He  only  reached  as  far  as  MUford, 
a  point  at  which  that  Valley  contracts  to  a  gorge.  Here  this  gorge 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  Rosser’s  cavalry.  Torbert  was 
unable  to  drive  these  veteran  troopers,  or  even  to  turn  the  defile. 
So  he  failed  to  reach  New  Market  in  time  to  cut  off  Early’s  flight] 
But  when  the  latter  reached  New  Market,  where  the  VaUey  con¬ 
verges,  his  scattered  troops  came  together  again  and  were  to  some 
extent  reorganised  before  they  continued  their  flight.  They  thus 
were  able  to  move  from  there  as  an  army,  rather  than  as  a  confused 
crowd  of  fugitives,  as  they  had  been  thus  far.  In  the  meantime 
Sheridan  did  not  wait  at  Fisher’s  HUl  to  count  his  spoUs,  but  pushed 
on  that  night,  amid  darkness  and  consequent  confusion,  to  Wood- 
stock,  ten  mUes  up  the  VaUey.  But  here  again  his  cavalry  faUed  him 
General  AvereU’s  division,  instead  of  taking  the  lead  in  the  pursuit’ 
went  into  camp  on  the  field  immediately  after  the  battle  As  a 
consequence.  General  Devin,  with  his  smaU  brigade  of  Merritt’s 
division,  which  did  pursue  as  far  as  Mount  Jackson,  twenty  mUes  up 
the  VaUey,  was  obliged  to  wait  there  for  AvereU  to  come  up  to  his 
support  the  next  day.  AvereU  then  united  in  the  pursuit  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  tiU  evening.  But  even  then  he  came  back  to  a  smaU 
creek  north  of  Mount  Jackson,  where  he  went  into  camp  and  there 
rernained  tUl  the  infantry  column  came  up,  bringing  wagons  with 
rations.  ° 

Such  pursuit  did  not  satisfy  Sheridan.  And  three  days  later 
AvereU  was  relieved.  It  was  a  regrettable  circumstance,  for  AvereU 
had  previously  done  some  good  service.  He  had  especiaUy  com¬ 
mended  himself  by  the  pursuit  and  defeat  of  McCausland  and  the 
dispersion  of  his  command  at  Moorefield  after  the  burning  of 
Chambersburg.  And  this  was  a  service  which  the  Cumberland  VaUev 
never  forgot.  But  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  his  lapse  now 

by  one  of  Sheridan’s  fiery  zeal.  The  command 
of  his  division  went  first  to  Colonel  WiUiam  H.  PoweU,  who,  as  ranking 
colonel  of  the  regiments,  had  shown  decided  energy.  But  it  soon 
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after  fell  to  Custer.  And  then  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  change 
had  wrought  an  improvement  in  the  service. 

The  two  armies,  pursuer  and  pursued,  now  hurried  on  up  the 
VaUey.  Sheridan  reached  as  far  as  Staunton.  And  his  cavalry, 
under  Torbert,  went  to  Waynesboro,  on  the  railroad  to  Charlottes- 
viUe  where  it  partiahy  destroyed  the  Central  Railroad  bridge  over 
South  River,  beyond  which  that  road  crosses  the  Blue  Ridge  Mount- 
tains.  Grant  wished  Sheridan  to  cross  the  mountains  and  destroy 
the  railroad  to  Charlottesville  and  eastward  as  far  as  Gordonsville, 
a  work  that  he  had  previously  laid  out  for  both  Sigel  and  Hunter! 
But  Sheridan,  while  elated  with  his  success,  was  careful  not  to  under¬ 
take  more  than  he  could  accomplish.  He  felt  that  such  a  movement 
would  necessitate  the  opening  of  the  railroad  from  Gordonsville  to 
Alexandria,  as  a  line  of  supply  for  his  army.  And  to  do  this,  and  guard 
it  when  opened,  would  require  a  corps  of  infantry.  Besides  he  would 
have  to  post  a  corresponding  force  in  the  Valley  to  protect  a  line  to 
the  Potomac.  This  would  leave  him  only  a  small  army  of  fighting 
men.  There  was  also  the  danger  that  Grant  would  not  be  able  to 
hold  all  of  Lees  army  at  Petersburg.  A  considerable  reinforcement 
to  Early  might  be  detached  and  moved  rapidly  by  rail  and  overwhelm 
the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  before  it  could  receive  support  from 
Grant.  For  that  would  have  to  come  by  a  longer  route.  Sheridan, 
therefore,  advised  that  the  campaign  terminate  where  he  then  was, 
and  that  his  army  be  permitted  to  return  through  the  Valley,  destroy¬ 
ing  forage  and  subsistence  as  it  went.  So  that  if  Early  followed,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  carry  along  his  own  supplies.  This  advice  Was 
followed. 

On  the  morning  of  October  6  Sheridan,  therefore,  commenced  his 
return  march.  Stretching  his  cavalry  across  the  VaUey,  from  the 
Blue  Ridge  on  the  one  side  to  the  AUeghanies  on  the  other,  he  retired, 
burning  aU  forage  and  driving  off  all  stock.  So  that  he  left  this  fertUe 
country  behind  him  almost,  as  his  instructions  read,  ‘  a  barren  waste.’ 
The  burning  included  the  destruction  of  bams  and  mUls,  but  excepted 
dweUings.  He  estimated  that  he  destroyed  in  this  way  more  than 
two  thousand  bams  filled  with  grain,  hay  and  farming  implements, 
and  some  seventy  miUs  fiUed  with  flour  and  wheat.  And  he  drove 
off  in  front  of  his  army  four  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  kiUed  and 
issued  to  his  troops  not  less  than  three  thousand  sheep.  Though 
dweUings  were  generally  excepted  under  his  order,  yet  even  to  these 
there  was  a  melancholy  exception.  One  of  his  officers,  John  R. 
Meigs,  a  lieutenant  of  engineers,  whUe  engaged  in  examining  and 
mapping  the  country  near  Bridgewater,  a  short  distance  above 
Harrisonburg,  was  kUled.  He  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  have  been 
kiUed  by  some  of  the  Confederate  sympathisers,  of  whom  there  were 
many  in  that  neighbourhood.  If  such  were  the  case,  it  would  be 
simply  a  murder.  Sheridan,  viewing  it  from  this  standpoint,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  an  ‘  atrocious  act.’  Meigs  was  a  young  man  of  promise, 
possessed  of  an  invaluable  knowledge  of  the  country;  a  son  of  the 
Quartermaster-General  of  the  U.S.  armies,  and  had  personaUy  attached 
himself  to  Sheridan,  who  had  taken  him  from  the  Army  of  West 
Virginia  and  later  made  him  a  member  of  his  staff.  Highly  incensed 
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at  the  time,  and  intending  to  take  signal  vengeance,  Sheridan  ordered 
all  the  houses  within  an  area  of  five  miles  to  be  burned.  And  this 
order  was  executed.  But  later  it  was  found  that  young  Meigs  was 
killed  by  an  enlisted  Confederate  soldier,  who  was  at  the  t’me  engaged 
in  scouting.  This  justified  Meigs’  death  as  one  of  the  ordinary 
casualties  of  the  war.  Of  course,  the  destruction  added  greatly  to  the 
bitterness  that  followed  Sheridan’s  march  down  the  Valley.  For  this 
order  thus  proved  clearly  unjustifiable. 

Another  act  was  much  more  to  his  credit.  From  the  vicinity  of 
Harrisonburg  he  sent  away  more  than  four  hundred  wagon-loads  of 
refugees,  mostly  Hunkers,  from  the  Lower  Shenandoah  and  the 
Cumberland  Valleys.  Their  creed  taught  them  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance.  And  they  had  fled  up  the  Valley  to  escape  the  scenes  of 
strife  nearer  their  own  homes.  Thus  far  they  had  escaped  the  draft. 
But  they  were  now  being  conscripted  to  fill  up  the  Confederate  armies. 
Sheridan  sent  these  innocent  people  back  to  Martinsburg,  whence 
they  could  readily  reach  their  own  homes.  As  they  were  generally 
industrious  agriculturists,  their  labour  in  the  fields  and  among  their 
herds  was  worth  more  to  the  Government  there  than  their  services 
would  have  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union  army. 

The  people  of  the  Valley  had  suffered  a  terrible  visitation.  Per¬ 
haps  they  had  brought  it  on  themselves.  They  had  suffered  the  Con¬ 
federacy  to  make  its  nest  among  them.  Their  rich  farms  with  spacious 
and  well-filled  bams  had  offered  a  great  temptation  to  the  hungry 
armies  of  the  South,  whose  Government,  even  in  its  best  days,  was 
unable  to  provide  for  their  subsistence.  There  had  hardly  been  a 
time  thus  far  that  one  of  these  armies  had  not  been  maintaining 
itself  in  the  Valley.  Every  bushel  of  wheat  and  every  stack  of  hay 
that  was  left,  and  that  was  not  needed  for  the  support  of  the  people, 
that  raised  it,  went  to  the  camp  fires  and  the  racks  of  the  armies  else¬ 
where.  This  was  aU  done  by  sufferance,  at  least,  of  the  people  of  the 
Valley.  They  were  supporting  the  Confederacy  with  their  ploughs, 
the  same  as  the  troops  in  the  field  were  with  their  guns.  They  had 
forgotten  this.  And  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  supporters,  when  address¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  North,  had  very  earnestly  inculcated  the 
doctrine  that  the  property  of  non-combatants  was,  by  the  laws  of  war, 
exempt  from  seizure  or  destruction.  Perhaps  the  people  of  the 
Valley  had  listened  to  this  too  long  and  tmsted  it  too  far.  If  they 
had  but  reflected,  they  must  have  known  what  the  part  they  were 
playing  meant  and  the  consequences  to  which  it  woifld  lead.  Pity  it  is 
that  the  destruction  happened  !  To  the  owmers  it  was  a  source  of  bitter 
reflection  for  long  years  after  the  war.  And  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  war  might  have  ended  just  the  same  without  it.  But  certain  it  is 
that  it  did  materially  hasten  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
supplies  for  its  armies  from  this  source  for  the  next  year  had  here 
gone  up  in  smoke.  And  Sheridan  very  trathfuUy  wrote  Grant  from 
Woodstock  that  the  people  there  were  getting  sick  of  the  war. 
Nothing  would  end  it  sooner  than  such  a  persuasion  among  the  people 
of  the  South  generally. 

Thus  far,  during  Sheridan’s  retreat,  the  enemy  had  hardly  been 
seen.  While  Sheridan  was  advancing  to  Staunton,  Early  had  gone 
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off  in  the  direction  of  Brown’s  Gap,  expecting  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
division  of  Kershaw,  which  Lee  had  ordered  back  to  the  Valley  from 
Culpeper,  C.H.  Lee,  after  the  battle  of  Fisher’s  Hill,  saw  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  withdrawing  Kershaw,  and  hastened  to  correct 
it  by  ordering  him  back.  When  Sheridan  started  down  the  Valley 
and  this  division  had  joined  Early,  the  latter  felt  strong  enough  to 
assume  the  offensive  again.  And  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodstock,  Fitz 
Lee’s  cavalry,  still  under  Rosser,  attacked  Custer’s  division  and 
harassed  it  as  far  as  Tom’s  Brook,  a  short  distance  above  Fisher’s 
HiU.  Here,  on  the  night  of  October  8,  Sheridan  ordered  Torbert, 
his  chief  of  cavalry,  to  attack  Rosser  the  next  morning  at  daylight, 
and  significantly  notified  him  that  he  would  halt  the  army  till  he  had 
whipped  him.  Accordingly,  the  next  day  at  dawn  Torbert  advanced, 
with  Custer’s  division  on  one  road  and  Merritt’s  on  another ;  and  at 
Tom’s  Brook  the  heads  of  the  hostile  columns  came  in  contact.  They 
deployed,  and  after  a  short  but  decisive  engagement  Rosser’s  force 
was  defeated,  Merritt  captured  five  pieces  of  his  artillery  and  Custer 
six,  as  fair  a  division,  we  must  say,  as  could  be,  when  it  is  added  that 
these  were  all  he  had.  Sheridan  reported  that  they  had  captured 
‘  everything  else  that  was  carried  on  wheels.’  Together  the  two 
divisions  took  thirty-seven  wagons  and  among  them  the  headquarters 
wagons  of  all  Rosser’s  brigade  commanders.  They  also  took  330 
prisoners. 

In  reporting  this  affair  to  Grant,  Sheridan  added,  with  character¬ 
istic  directness,  ‘  I  deemed  it  best  to  make  this  delay  for  one  day  here, 
and  settle  this  new  cavalry  general.’  Some  of  the  guns  taken  were 
made  in  Richmond,  marked  ‘  Tredegar  Works,’  and  were  new,  bearing 
evidence  of  never  having  been  used  before.  Hence  the  jest  that 
became  current  in  Sheridan’s  army,  that  cannon  sent  from  Richmond 
to  the  VaUey  were  marked  ‘  P.  H.  Sheridan,  care  of  General  Early.’ 
The  affair  at  Tom’s  Brook  only  lasted  two  hours,  but  was  a  complete 
rout.  Rosser  was  pursued  for  twenty-six  miles  up  the  VaUey.  And 
this;  squared  an  old  account.  For  these  were  the  same  divisions  of 
Torbert  that  had  been  defeated  by  Rosser  in  the  Luray  VaUey, 
whUe  the  rest  of  Sheridan’s  army  was  fighting  the  battle  of 
Fisher’s  HUl. 

Sheridan  now  pursued  his  way  down  the  VaUey,  and  on  October  10 
crossed  to  the  north  side  of  Cedar  Creek.  The  Sixth  Corps  continued 
its  march  on  to  Front  Royal.  It  was  the  intention  that  it  should 
return  to  Grant  at  Petersburg.  But  that  same  day,  in  consequence 
of  Early’s  advance  to  Fisher’s  HiU,  the  Sixth  was  recalled  to  await 
the  development  of  his  intentions.  During  this  delay  the  question 
of  an  advance  to  Gordonsville  was  again  taken  up,  and  as  Sheridan 
was  known  not  to  favour  it,  Stanton  telegraphed  him  to  come  to 
Washington,  saying  that  he  purposed  visiting  Grant  at  City  Point, 
and  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  conference  before  he  went.  On  the 
evening  of  the  15th  Sheridan,  concluding  that  Early  could  not  accom¬ 
plish  much  during  his  absence,  started  eastward  with  aU  his  cavalry. 
They  were  to  go  together  as  far  as  Front  Royal.  There  he  intended 
to  push  the  cavalry  through  Chester  Gap  and  up  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railroad  to  Charlottesville  on  a  raid ;  whUe  he  himself 
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would  go  through  Manassas  Gap  and  then  down  the  railroad  to 
Washington  to  hold  the  desired  conference  with  Stanton. 

But  on  arriving  at  Front  Royal  on  the  evening  of  the  i6th,  Sheridan 
received  a  dispatch  from  Wright,  who  had  been  left  in  command  of 
the  army  at  Cedar  Creek.  He  repeated  a  message  taken  from  the 
Confederate  signal  flag  on  Three  Top  Mountain,  purporting  to  come 
from  Longstreet  and  telling  Early  to  be  ready  to  move  as  soon  as  his 
force  arrived,  that  together  they  would  crush  Sheridan.  Wright 
added  for  himself  that  if  Early  should  be  strongly  reinforced  in 
cavalry,  he  might,  by  turning  the  Union  right,  give  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  but  that  he  would  hold  on  and  see  what  developed, 
and  would  only  fear  an  attack  on  this  flank  and  would  make  prepara¬ 
tions  to  resist  it.  Of  course,  one  of  the  sources  of  Wright’s  anxiety 
was  the  absence  of  the  cavalry  that  had  gone  with  Sheridan.  As  it 
was  still  with  him  at  Front  Royal,  Sheridan,  though  he  believed  the 
Longstreet  message  a  ruse,  on  reflection  thought  it  best  to  abandon 
the  contemplated  raid  to  Charlottesville  and  give  Wright  the  fuU 
strength  of  the  army.  He  therefore  ordered  the  cavalry  to  return 
and  report  to  Wright,  whom  he  directed  to  caU  in  Powell’s  brigade 
that  was  also  on  detached  duty.  He  cautioned  Wright  to  look  weU 
to  his  ground  and  be  prepared.  Sheridan  promised  that  he  would  be 
back  by  the  i8th,  two  days  later,  and  would  bring  up  aU  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  he  could.  Little  did  he  think  what  events  were  already 
being  marshalled. 

After  sending  this  note  Sheridan  went  on  through  Manassas  Gap 
to  Piedmont,  where  he  took  the  train  for  Washington.  He  reached 
the  capital  the  next  day,  had  his  conference  with  Stanton  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  at  noon  started,  by  a  special  train,  over  the  B.  and  O.  Rail¬ 
road  to  Martinsburg.  His  hurried  movements  show  that  he  was  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  situation  at  the  front.  He  reached 
Winchester  on  the  evening  of  the  i8th.  But  diuring  his  absence 
Early  had  gathered  aU  his  strength,  and  that  same  evening  moved 
silently  from  Fisher’s  Hill,  through  Strasburg,  pushed  a  heavy  turning 
column  across  the  Shenandoah  on  the  road  to  Front  Royal,  and, 
recrossing  the  river  at  the  fords  two  miles  below,  a  little  before  day¬ 
break,  feU  on  Wright’s  left  and  rear,  where  an  attack  was  least  expected, 
drove  in  the  outposts  of  Crook,  who  held  that  end  of  the  line,  invaded 
his  camp,  and  turned  his  position.  The  cavalry  divisions  of  Merritt 
and  Custer,  when  they  returned  from  Front  Royal,  had  been  placed 
by  Wright  on  the  right  of  his  line,  where  he  anticipated  trouble,  but 
where,  as  it  proved,  there  was  little  danger.  PoweU’s  brigade  had 
not  yet  reached  him. 

Early’s  movement  on  the  left  was  followed  by  a  direct  attack  on 
Wright’s  front.  The  result  was  that  the  whole  .  Union  army  was 
driven  back,  in  confusion,  along  the  ridge  on  which  it  had  been  en¬ 
camped,  to  a  point  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Middletown,  and 
so  about  four  miles  from  its  original  position.  In  the  confusion  a 
large  portion  of  the  infantry  did  not  preserve  even  a  company 
organisation. 

Sheridan  had  passed  the  night  at  Winchester.  And  about  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  an  officer  on  picket  there  reported  artillery 
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firing  to  the  south,  in  the  direction  of  Middletown.  But  a  reconnais¬ 
sance  had  been  ordered  for  that  morning,  and  Sheridan,  supposing 
the  sounds  heard  were  from  that  cause,  paid  no  attention  to  them. 
He  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  true  condition  of  affairs  until  about 
nine  o’clock,  when,  having  ridden  through  the  tovm  of  Winchester, 
the  heavy  roll  of  artillery  to  the  south  made  it  certain  that  a  battle 
was  in  progress.  He  immediately  started  for  the  front,  and  on  reaching 
Mill  Creek,  half  a  mile  out,  the  head  of  the  fugitive  army  appeared  in 
sight.  Trains  and  men  were  coming  back  with  alarming  rapidity. 
Sheridan  at  once  gave  directions  to  halt  and  park  the  trains,  and 
ordered  the  brigade  on  duty  at  Winchester  to  stretch  across  the 
country  and  stop  all  stragglers.  Then,  taking  twenty  men  from  his 
escort,  he  pushed  on  up  the  pike,  leaving  the  balance  of  the  escort 
under  two  colonels  of  engineers  that  had  accompanied  him  from 
Washington.  They  were  to  assist  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  fugi¬ 
tives  and  bring  them  back  to  the  front.  As  he  rode  hurriedly  on, 
swinging  his  hat  and  calling  to  the  men  to  come  back,  that  they  had 
not  done  themselves  justice,  the  sight  of  their  general,  who  had  always 
led  them  to  victory,  proved  electrical.  Hundreds  of  them,  with 
better  second  thought,  agreed  that  he  was  right  and  turned  and 
followed  him  with  cheers.  The  cheers  caught  the  ears  of  others, 
and  they  too  became  enthused.  Soon  the  tide  had  turned  and  was 
flowing  back  to  the  front.  Those  stfll  there  heard,  at  first  far  away 
to  the  rear,  cheer  after  cheer,  rolling  up  nearer  as  Sheridan  approached. 
What  did  it  mean  ?  Could  it  be  reinforcements  coming  ?  A  little 
later  Sheridan  appeared,  standing  up  in  his  stirrups,  swinging  his  hat, 
his  dark  eyes  flashing  their  contagious  fire.  Reining  up  his  black 
charger,  now  covered  with  foam,  as  he  reached  the  line,  Custer  on  the 
left  and  Getty’s  Sixth  Corps  on  the  right  of  the  pike,  ‘  What  troops  are 
these  ?  ’  he  called  out  to  Getty’s  men.  ‘  The  Sixth  Corps,’  was  the 
response  of  a  hundred  voices.  ‘  We  are  all  right,  then,’  answered 
Sheridan,  as  he  swung  his  hat  in  the  air.  Leaving  the  pike,  he  dashed 
ofi  to  the  right  along  the  fine.  ‘  Never  mind,  boys,  we’ll  whip  them 
yet !  We’ll  whip  them  yet !  We’ll  sleep  in  our  old  quarters  to¬ 
night  !  ’  he  called  as  he  went  down  the  line.  And  the  men  in  turn 
threw  their  hats  up  and  cheered,  and  were  ready  to  follow  him.  And 
this  was  ‘  Sheridan’s  Ride,’  one  of  the  most  celebrated  incidents  of 
the  war !  Embalmed  in  poetry  and  in  art !  And  justly  so,  for  it 
illustrates  the  power  of  one  man  of  capable  leadership,  when  in  com¬ 
mand  of  an  army.  He  had  ridden  eleven  miles,  and  it  was  now  eleven 
o’clock. 

Meeting  General  Wright,  Sheridan  himself  assumed  the  command. 
He  directed  that  they  renew  the  battle  on  Getty’s  line.  He  ordered 
Custer’s  and  Merritt’s  divisions  to  be  transferred  to  the  right.  They 
had  been  on  that  flank  in  the  morning.  But  as  they  fought  going 
back  they  now  found  themselves  on  the  other  flank.  Other  troops 
were  hastily  brought  up  to  the  right  and  rear  before  an  attack  could 
be  made  on  Getty.  Wright  returned  to  his  corps  and  Getty,  who  had 
commanded  it,  went  back  to  his  division.  A  temporary  breastwork 
of  rails  and  logs  was  hastily  thrown  up.  And  when,  shortly  after 
this,  Sheridan  saw  the  Confederates  advancing,  he  notified  his  corps 
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commanders  to  be  prepared.  The  assault  fell  principally  on  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Corps,  Emory’s,  and  was  repulsed.  His  strength,  like  Wright’s 
and  Crook’s,  was  being  constantly  increased  by  the  return  of  those  who 
had  gone  back  in  the  morning.  With  aU  the  Confederates  could  do, 
that  line  now  stood  firm.  At  four  o’clock  Sheridan,  having  gathered 
his  fuU  strength,  ordered  an  advance  of  his  whole  line.  It  was 
brilliantly  made.  But  his  right  was  overlapped  by  Early’s  line,  and, 
by  turning  that  on  the  flank  of  the  Nineteenth,  some  confusion  was 
caused.  This  was  checked  by  a  counter-charge  on  the  re-entering 
angle  on  the  Confederate  line.  Thus  Early’s  flanking  force  was  cut 
off.  But  when  Custer  was  then  ordered  to  charge  with  his  whole 
division,  though  he  promptly  obeyed,  he  was  stfll  not  in  time  to 
capture  the  whole  force  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  line. 
Some  escaped  across  Cedar  Creek.  With  this  charge  Sheridan 
advanced  his  whole  line  again.  And  the  rest  of  the  Confederates 
were  driven  back  to  Cedar  Creek,  where,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  crossings,  that  army  became  confused.  Thus  disorganised, 
Early’s  forces  were  pursued  to  their  former  entrenched  position  on 
Fisher’s  Hfll. 

The  road  from  the  Creek  to  the  HiU,  a  distance  of  three  miles  or 
more,  was  a  repetition  of  Bull  Run.  A  bridge  across  a  little  brook 
beyond  Strasburg  broke  down,  and  at  once  the  road  up  to  that  point 
became  blocked  with  a  confused  mass  of  wagons,  caissons,  guns  and 
ambulances.  Custer  and  Devin  swept  down  upon  them.  And  their 
drivers,  deserting  all,  escaped  on  horse  or  on  foot,  across  fields,  in  any 
way,  leaving  this  property  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  Army. 
Thus  were  captured  43  pieces  of  artillery  with  their  appointments — 
caissons,  horses,  etc. — and  about  200  wagons  and  ambulances  and  14 
battle-flags.  About  half  these  guns  and  many  of  the  vehicles  had 
been  captured  from  Wright  in  the  morning.  Early  lost  3,100  men — 
1,900  in  killed  and  wounded  and  1,200  prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was 
greater — 4,000  in  kflled  and  woimded  and  1,800  missing.  In  the 
morning  Early  took  1,500  prisoners,  and  these  he  kept  by  promptly 
sending  them  to  the  rear  and  then  on  to  Richmond. 

But  Early’s  retreat  did  not  end  at  Fisher’s  Hfll.  During  the  night 
his  army  dragged  its  weary  way  to  Mount  Jackson.  And  the  next 
morning,  still  anxious  to  increase  the  distance  from  Sheridan’s  army, 
he  moved  on  to  New  Market,  where  the  roads  converging,  by  reason 
of  the  narrowing  of  the  Valley,  had  brought  his  scattered  forces 
together  once  before.  By  September  24  he  was  back  at  Brown’s 
Gap  again.  And  thus  ended  the  campaign  in  the  Valley.  The  armies 
lingered  on,  each  watching  the  other.  But  there  were  no  more 
battles.  Sheridan’s  infantry  soon  went  to  Grant  and  formed  one  of 
the  best  fighting  units  in  closing  the  struggle  with  Lee.  Early’s 
shattered  infantry  also  found  its  way  to  Petersburg.  Sheridan’s 
purpose  had  not  been  to  manoeuvre  with  the  enemy  by  compelling 
an  advance  or  retreat,  but  to  destroy  ‘  that  which  was  truly  the 
Confederacy — its  armies.’ 

He  pretty  accurately  described  the  results  of  the  campaign. 
‘  When  it  opened,’  he  wrote,  ‘  we  found  our  enemy  boastful  and  con¬ 
fident,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  were 
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their  equals  in  courage  and  manliness ;  when  it  closed  with  Cedar 
Creek  this  impression  had  been  removed  from  his  mind  and  gave 
place  to  good  sense  and  a  strong  desire  to  quit  fighting.  The  very 
best  troops  of  the  Confederacy  had  not  only  been  defeated,  but  had 
been  routed  in  successive  engagements,  untU  their  spirit  and  esprit 
were  destroyed.’  In  a  military  sense  the  Valley  now  belonged  to 
Sheridan.  And  the  Union  line  had  been  advanced  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  James.  Richmond  was  no  longer  a  capital  in  the  heart  of  the 
South  country,  but  at  best  an  outpost  on  its  front  line,  doubtful  of 
possession  and  of  questionable  importance. 

Sheridan  went  to  the  Valley  known  only  as  a  good  division  com¬ 
mander  and  an  industrious  captain  of  cavalry.  When  he  quitted  it, 
six  months  later,  with  five  days’  rations  in  the  knapsacks  of  his  men 
and  fifteen  more  of  coffee,  sugar  and  salt  in  wagons,  under  orders  to 
destroy  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  the  James  River  Canal,  and  then 
join  General  Sherman  in  North  Carolina,  as  a  soldier  he  was  perhaps 
second  only  to  Grant  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  Along 
the  road  he  found  his  old  antagonist  posted  at  Waynesboro’  with  a 
few  troopers.  Custer’s  and  Devin’s  divisions  were  sent  against  him. 
But  his  force,  about  1,600  officers  and  men,  surrendered  almost  without 
resistance.  Early  and  some  of  his  generals  escaped  capture  by  fleeing 
to  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  whence  Early  himself  at  last 
reached  Richmond,  it  is  said,  attended  by  a  single  orderly.  His 
career  was  ended.  At  Waynesboro,  Sheridan  destroyed  the  iron 
railroad  bridge  over  the  South  Fork.  And  then,  crossing  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  Charlottesville,  he  destroyed  the  railroad  on  one  side  to 
Gordonsvfile  and  on  the  other  to  Lynchburg.  He  then  turned  and 
marched  down  the  James  River,  destroying  the  canal  as  he  went, 
and  burning  mfils  and  factories.  He  made  a  dash  to  secure  the  James 
River  bridge  at  Duguidsvfile,  but  it  was  destroyed  before  he  could 
reach  it.  The  bridge  at  HardwicksviUe  was  also  destroyed  before 
him.  Finding  himself  thus  debarred  from  crossing,  for  his  eight 
pontoons  would  not  reach  half-way  over,  and  yet  master  of  the  county 
north  of  the  river,  he  turned  to  White  House  and  thus  reached  Grant’s 
army  at  Petersburg. 


CHAPTER  L 


Sherman’s  Advance  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta — Death  of  General 
Polk — Battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain — The  Battle  of  Atlanta — Death 
of  General  McPherson — Hood  withdraws  to  the  South-east. 

Turning  now  to  the  West ;  on  May  6,  1864,  the  same  day  that 
Grant  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  Rapidan  and 
entered  the  Wilderness,  Sherman  advanced  against  the  Confederate 
army  under  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  Johnston  was  strongly 
entrenched  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Face  Mountains,  five 
miles  north-west  of  Dalton  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  The  position 
had  not  been  chosen  by  him.  Bragg,  in  his  precipitate  retreat  from 
Chattanooga,  after  his  defeat  on  Missionary  Ridge,  found  it  a  con¬ 
venient  place  to  rest  and  had  not  been  pursued.  But  it  was  never¬ 
theless  a  strong  position.  Johnston’s  entrenchments  covered  the 
north  entrance  of  the  pass  in  the  mountains  at  Buzzard  Roost. 
Through  this  pass  lay  the  railroad  from  Atlanta  to  Chattanooga  and 
a  small  stream  named  Mill  Creek.  Even  before  Sherman’s  advance 
the  position  was  seen  to  be  one  of  such  strength  that  an  attempt  to 
turn  it  was  discussed.  General  Thomas,  who  commanded  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  with  60,773  men  of  all  arms,  by  far  the  strongest 
of  the  three  organisations  under  Sherman,  had  noticed  that  the 
position  could  be  turned  by  way  of  Snake  Creek  Gap,  a  little  farther 
south  than  Buzzard  Roost.  By  this  route  an  opposing  army  could 
be  placed  south,  and  to  the  rear,  of  Johnston,  and  reach  the  railroad 
he  was  guarding,  between  Dalton  and  Resaca.  Thomas  offered  with 
his  army  to  make  this  turning  movement.  But  Sherman,  appre¬ 
ciating  the  strength  of  that  army,  as  well  as  the  staying  qualities 
which  were  known  to  be  so  prominent  in  Thomas’s  character,  refused 
to  give  the  turning  movement  in  his  charge,  reserving  him  for  the 
direct  march  on  Johnston.  But  he  adopted  his  suggestion  of  a  move¬ 
ment  by  Snake  Creek  Gap,  and  sent  McPherson,  whose  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  numbered  24,465,  less  than  half  as  many  as  Thomas’s. 
To  the  left  of  Thomas  marched  Schofield,  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio, 
13,559  men,  and  so  only  about  half  as  large  as  McPherson’s.  This 
army  had  passed  the  winter  at  Knoxville,  Schofield  in  the  spring 
succeeding  Burnside  in  command.  Thus  Thomas  held  the  centre, 
McPherson  the  right,  and  Schofield  the  left  in  Sherman’s  advance. 

It  had  not  been  the  intention  of  the  authorities  at  Richmond  to 
allow  Sherman  to  take  the  initiative.  President  Davis  had  been 
impressing  upon  Johnston,  who  had  under  his  command  68,620  men, 
the  necessity  of  an  early  forward  movement.  Supplies  for  these 
troops  imperatively  demanded  the  recovery  of  the  parts  of  Kentucky 
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and  Tennessee  that  had  been  wrested  from  them  the  year  before. 
Then,  again,  to  throw  the  javelin  among  the  enemy  and  go  in  after 
it  would,  Davis  thought,  also  improve  the  morale  of  Johnston’s  troops. 
They  had  now  been  a  long  time  idle  in  camp,  and  prior  to  that 
had  suffered  reverses  under  Bragg.  Additional  troops  were  offered 
Johnston  if  he  would  fall  in  with  these  suggestions  and  move  quickly. 
But  Johnston’s  disposition  was  essentially  cautious  and  his  manner 
of  campaign  generally  defensive.  On  the  Peninsula  he  had,  by 
successive  steps  and  without  substantial  loss,  fallen  back  from 
Williamsburg  to  Fair  Oaks,  only  seven  miles  from  Richmond.  Here 
he  was  wounded  and  was  succeeded  by  Lee.  The  latter  was  more 
aggressive  and  quickly  drove  McClellan  back  down  the  Peninsula 
with  severe  loss,  though,  of  course,  not  without  detriment  to  his  own 
army.  Johnston  had  now  in  contemplation  the  same  Fabian  policy 
that  he  had  shown  in  the  Peninsula. 

But  he  desired  the  additional  troops  for  his  army  that  Davis  offered. 
He  however  asked  that  they  be  sent,  but  without  any  promise  on  his 
part  to  conform  to  Davis’s  wish  that  he  enter  upon  an  aggressive 
campaign.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  troops  were  not  sent. 
Johnston  was  not  a  favourite  at  Richmond.  Perhaps  his  want  of 
appreciation  of  Davis  as  a  soldier  had  caused  the  coolness.  And 
perhaps  Davis’s  failure  to  restore  him  to  his  command  when  he 
recovered  from  the  wounds  received  in  the  Peninsula  had  widened 
the  breach  still  more.  But  about  this  time  General  John  B.  Hood, 
who  was  more  to  the  taste  of  Davis  and  his  friends,  was  sent  from  the 
Eastern  army  to  the  West.  Hood  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  bom  in 
1834.  His  father,  a  physician,  had  designed  to  bring  him  up  to  that 
profession.  But  a  maternal  uncle,  being  elected  to  Congress,  and 
having  a  cadetship  in  West  Point  at  his  disposal,  offered  it  to  young 
Hood.  And  it  was  promptly  accepted.  His  career  thus  became  that 
of  a  soldier.  He  continued  at  the  Academy  four  years  and  graduated 
under  the  superintendency  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  in  the  same  class  with 
McPherson,  Sheridan  and  Schofield.  The  opening  of  the  war  found 
him  stationed  on  the  Texas  frontier.  But  he  promptly  offered  his 
services  to  the  Confederacy  and  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Yorktown, 
in  Virginia,  as  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry.  His  promotion  was  rapid. 
When  he  came  to  Johnsto'/s  army  he  had  reached  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  the  higf  .est  but  one.  He  was  wounded  m  the  arm 
at  Gettysburg  and  lost  a  leg  at  Chickamauga.  But  nevertheless, 
each  time  on  recovering  from  his  wound  he  returned  to  the  service. 
And  he  continued  to  be,  till  the  end  of  the  war,  one  of  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  Confederacy. 

As  a  soldier.  Hood  belonged  to  an  entirely  different  school  from 
Johnston.  He  was  a  hard  fighter,  believed  in  the  sovereign  power 
of  hard  knocks,  cared  little  for  entrenchments,  was  full  of  dash  and 
enthusiasm.  These  traits  made  him  a  valuable  officer  under  the 
cooler  directing  heads  of  Lee  and  Longstreet.  And  this^brilliant  fight¬ 
ing  propensity  led  to  his  being  sent  to  Johnston’s  army,  wh^h  it 
was  hoped,  he  would  inspire  with  some  of  his  own  spirit.  Davis 
wished  to  awaken  more  of  it  in  Johnston  himself.  Hood  was  soon, 
however,  in  his  letters  to  Richmond,  obliged  to  confess  that,  m  the 
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latter,  his  mission  was  a  failure.  ‘  I  have  done  aU  in  my  power,’ 
he  wrote  Bragg,  Chief  of  Staff,  ‘  to  induce  General  Johnston  to  accept 
the  proposition  you  made  to  move  forward.  He  will  not  consent, 
as  he  desires  the  troops  to  be  sent  here,  and  it  be  left  to  him  as  to  what 
use  should  be  made  of  them.  I  regret  this  exceedingly,  as  my  heart 
was  fixed  upon  going  to  the  front  and  regaining  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  .  .  .  When  we  are  to  be  in  better  condition  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  our  country,  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend.’ 

Of  course  this  report  of  the  situation  by  Hood,  a  favourite  of  both 
Davis  and  Bragg,  only  tended  to  increase  the  trouble  with  Johnston. 
The  little  of  their  confidence  that  he  still  retained  was  being  destroyed. 
While  this  situation  continued,  Sherman  appeared  before  the  entrench¬ 
ments  at  Dalton.  And  after  examining  them  carefully  he  very 
discreetly  concluded,  as  we  have  seen,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
assault  them  in  front.  That  could  only  result  in  loss  of  life  and 
probable  failure.  An  effort  was  then  made  to  carry  them  by  the  flank. 
But  while  Sherman  was  still  manoeuvring,  McPherson,  on  May  9, 
led  his  army  through  Snake  Creek  Gap.  This  was  found  to  be  a 
narrow  defile,  six  miles  long,  traversed  by  a  single  road,  whose  only 
bed  was  that  of  the  creek.  It  was  faced  on  either  side  by  beetling 
cliffs,  so  abrupt  that  hardly  at  mid-day  did  the  sun’s  light  dispel  its 
darkness.  As  McPherson  issued  from  the  Gap,  he  found  a  Con¬ 
federate  force  strongly  entrenched  in  his  front.  And  not  knowing 
how  strong  the  works  might  prove,  he  discreetly  took  a  strong  position 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gap,  strengthened  it  by  throwing  up  some  de¬ 
fences,  and  then  reported  the  situation  to  Sherman  and  awaited  his 
instructions. 

Sherman,  having  by  this  time  become  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  dislodge  Johnston,  decided,  while  still  maintaining  a 
show  of  strength  in  his  front,  to  move  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  the 
right  and  follow  McPherson.  Johnston,  discovering  this  movement, 
on  the  night  of  May  14  abruptly  abandoned  his  entrenchments 
at  Buzzard  Roost  and  retired  to  Resaca  to  join  Polk  in  front  of 
McPherson.  Howard’s  corps,  that  had  been  left  with  some  cavalry 
on  Johnston’s  front,  followed  him  on  his  retreat  and  now  took  up  a 
position  on  the  left  of  Sherman’s  line.  During  that  day  and  the  next 
there  were  frequent  and  severe  skirmishes  between  the  contending 
armies,  the  losses  being  greatest  with  Sherman,  owing  to  the  superiority 
of  Johnston’s  position,  on  high  ground  and  protected  by  a  creek  in 
front.  But  all  the  time  Sherman  was  extending  his  line  with  the 
intention  of  again  turning  the  Confederate  entrenchments.  A  division 
was  sent  across  the  Oostenaula  River  to  the  south  on  the  15th.  It 
entrenched  and  threw  over  a  bridge  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  Johnston, 
seeing  that  his  communications  were  again  endangered,  hastily  with¬ 
drew  that  night,  first  to  Calhoun  and  then  to  Adairsvflle,  making  a 
short  halt  of  a  few  hours  at  each  place.  But  finding  his  positions 
unsatisfactory,  he  went  on  still  farther  south,  and  on  the  19th  was 
found  entrenched  along  a  ridge  just  beyond  Cassville. 

Here  Johnston  fuUy  intended  to  fight.  But,  strange  to  say,  he 
was  now  confronted  by  the  objections  of  two  of  his  corps  commanders. 
Hood  and  Polk.  They,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  asked  that  a  council 
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of  war  be  called,  and  on  its  being  assembled  entered  then;'  protest 
against  a  battle  on  this  field,  for  the  reason  that  both  of  their  lines 
would  be  enfiladed  by  Sherman’s  artillery.  The  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  and  maps  were  used  to  illustrate  the  positions.  Johnston  was 
reluctant  to  give  up,  but,  fearing  that  the  hesitancy  of  his  generals 
would  be  communicated  to  their  troops,  and  that  a  defeat  in  battle, 
after  this  protest,  would  be  disastrous  to  himself,  he  yielded,  though 
his  third  corps  commander,  Hardee,  did  not  agree  with  Polk  and 
Hood.  Before  dawn  of  the  day  that  had  been  fixed  for  the  battle 
Johnston’s  position  was  abandoned  and  he  was  again  in  retreat,  this 
time  across  the  Etowah  River  to  AUatoona,  where  the  railroad  he 
was  defending  lay  through  another  pass  in  the  mountains. 

All  this  time  Sherman  had  been  following  him  closely.  At  Adairs- 
vfile  both  armies  divided.  Johnston  sent  Hardee  to  Kingston,  which 
lay  five  miles  to  the  west  of  Cassville,  to  protect  the  railroad,  which 
passed  through  that  place.  The  railroad  here  intersected  a  branch 
from  Rome.  And  Sherman  sent  Thomas  after  Hardee.  The  rest  of 
each  army  went  directly  to  Cassville,  and  thither  Hardee  soon  followed 
Johnston.  But  Thomas,  on  reaching  Kingston,  sent  Davis’s  division 
on  to  Rome,  still  farther  west.  Davis  captured  the  town  and  with  it 
a  considerable  stock  of  quartermasters’  and  commissary  stores  and 
medical  supplies,  with  a  train  loaded  mostly  with  salt  for  the  use  of 
Johnston’s  army.  The  stores  were  sent  to  Kingston,  now  Sherman’s 
depot  of  supplies.  Davis  also  captured  at  Rome  five  guns  and  the 
ironworks  and  machine-shops  on  which  the  Confederates  relied  for 
a  large  part  of  their  ordnance  supplies  and  repairs.  The  shops  were 
afterwards  destroyed.  Davis  then  crossed  the  river  at  Rome,  as 
Thomas  already  had  done  at  Kingston,  and  both  united  with  Sherman 
on  the  march  toward  Dallas.  While  McPherson  and  Schofield, 
pursuing  Johnston  on  the  retreat  from  Cassville,  both  crossed  farther 
up  the  river. 

Thus  the  first  stage  of  Sherman’s  advance  was  completed.  It 
had  not  resulted  altogether  as  he  wished.  It  was  his  plan  to  fight 
Johnston  as  soon  as  possible  after  leaving  Chattanooga,  and  have 
the  issue  tried  close  to  the  Union  base.  Johnston  had  discovered  this 
and  determined  to  prevent  it.  He  had  already  drawn  Sherman  fifty 
miles  into  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country.  And  this  made  necessary 
a  long  line  of  rafiroad,  difficult  to  maintain  against  Johnston’s  cavalry. 
But  Sherman’s  soldiers  had  grown  so  expert  at  repairing  a  railroad 
that  the  Confederates  said  he  carried  duplicate  tunnels  with  him, 
so  that  as  soon  as  one  was  blown  up  another  could  be  substituted. 
This,  of  course,  was  only  humour,  for  the  tunnels  were  hardly  dis¬ 
turbed.  But  the  bridges  were  generally  destroyed  by  Johnston  on 
his  retreat,  and  Sherman  did  have  materials  prepared  and  at  hand  for 
immediately  replacing  them.  And  Sherman  had  now  something  to 
show  for  his  trouble.  He  had  taken  four  substantial  towns,  three  of 
them  county  seats,  and  stfil  held  them  with  garrisons.  He  had  also 
captured  some  prisoners  and  war  materials.  And,  better  than  all,  he 
had  pushed  back  Johnston’s  lines  and  reduced  the  morale  of  his 
troops. 

Sherman  had  now  reached  a  country  that  he  knew.  Thirty  years 
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before,  as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  he  had  ridden  through  AUatoona 
Pass  on  horseback.  Knowing  that  only  the  heads  of  columns  could 
meet  there,  he  resolved,  without  even  attempting  to  carry  the  pass, 
now  occupied  by  Johnston,  to  turn  it  by  a  circuit  to  the  right.  So, 
having  furnished  his  wagons  with  supplies  for  a  twenty  days’  absence 
from  the  railroads,  he  put  the  army  in  motion  for  Dallas,  following 
the  same  order  as  when  he  started  for  the  front.  Thomas  had  the 
centre,  McPherson  the  right  and  Schofield  the  left.  The  head  of 
Thomas’s  column  skirmished  with  Johnston’s  cavalry  near  Burnt 
Hickory  and  captured  a  courier  with  letters  from  Johnston  showing 
he  had  detected  the  movement  and  was  preparing  to  meet  Sherman 
about  Dallas.  This  was  in  a  very  rugged  and  densely  wooded 
country,  where  there  were  few  roads  and  even  these  very  obscure. 

Hooker,  now  holding  the  infantry  advance,  found  a  force  of 
Johnston’s  cavalry  at  a  bridge  over  Pumpkin  Vine  Creek.  He  pushed 
them  rapidly  across  the  creek,  saving  the  bridge,  which  had  already 
been  fired.  Two  miles  farther  on  he  encountered  Johnston’s  infantry 
pickets  and  soon  after  his  line  of  battle.  Geary’s  division,  leading, 
had  a  severe  encounter.  Hooker  ordered  his  other  two  divisions  in 
and  made  a  bold  push  to  secure  possession  of  the  point  near  New 
Hope  Church  where  three  roads,  from  Ackworth,  Marietta  and 
Dallas,  met.  Here  a  hard  battle  was  fought.  Johnston  was  driven 
back  to  the  church.  But  there  he  made  a  stand  and  hastily  threw 
up  some  defences.  A  dark  and  stormy  night  interposed  and  Hooker 
was  unable  to  drive  him  farther.  By  morning  Johnston  was  so 
securely  entrenched  that  it  was  now  apparent  that  the  task  before 
Sherman  was  a  serious  one.  McPherson  was  brought  up  on  the  right 
and  Schofield  on  the  left,  and  Thomas’s  line  extended  in  the  centre. 
This  consumed  some  time.  And  while  it  was  being  done  Sherman 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  situation.  This  led  him  again  to 
attempt  to  turn  Johnston’s  line.  Such  a  movement  was  at  once 
commenced.  Sherman  moved  Schofield’s  line  this  time  to  the  east, 
so  as  to  reach  out  gradually  for  the  railroad  south  of  AUatoona. 

Several  sharp  encounters  occurred  in  doing  this.  But  at  last,  on 
the  28th,  when  McPherson  was  on  the  point  of  closing  to  his  left  on 
Thomas,  in  front  of  New  Hope  Church,  to  enable  the  whole  line  to 
move  stUl  farther  east  in  support  of  Schofield,  a  daring  assault  was 
made  by  Hardee,  who  was  watching  and  as  soon  as  McPherson 
attempted  to  move  was  upon  him.  But  McPherson  at  last  succeeded 
in  repulsing  him  with  some  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  an  assault 
made  by  Howard  on  Cleburne,  farther  to  the  east,  was  severely 
punished.  This  sturdy  Confederate  was  stUl  a  dangerous  antagonist 
to  grapple.  But  Sherman’s  movement  eastward  was  nevertheless 
accomplished. 

After  a  few  days’  delay  the  order  was  issued  to  McPherson  to  move 
to  his  left  five  mUes  more.  He  was  to  take  Thomas’s  position  in 
front  of  the  church.  WhUe  Thomas  and  Schofield  were  ordered  to 
move  a  corresponding  distance  in  the  same  direction.  This  movement 
was  also  effected  with  safety.  Then  the  roads  leading  back  to 
AUatoona  and  Ackworth,  both  on  the  raUroad,  were  occupied.  And 
separate  bodies  of  cavalry  were  pushed  out  to  each  end  of  the  pass. 
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Thus  it  was  taken.  And  as  soon  as  the  railroad  was  put  in  order 
AUatoona  was  made  a  secondary  base  and  fortified  and  garrisoned. 
This  done,  the  supplies  came  forward  to  Sherman’s  camp  by  rail. 

But  what  Sherman  welcomed  even  more  than  provisions  was 
reinforcements.  He  was  far  from  his  base  and,  if  reverses  met  him, 
help  could  come  but  slowly.  General  Blair  came  up  here  with  two 
divisions  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps  that  had  been  on  a  furlough  and  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  that  had  been  awaiting  horses  at  Columbia,  Tenn. 
This  accession  about  compensated  for  Sherman’s  losses  in  battle  and 
the  detachments  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  at  Resaca,  Rome, 
Kingston  and  AUatoona  to  hold  the  railroad  in  his  rear.  WhUe 
Sherman  had  thus  far  fought  no  great  battles  bringing  into  action  the 
whole  army,  his  path  had  been  b^eset  with  a  succession  of  skirmishes 
and  minor  engagements,  so  that  hardly  a  day  had  passed  without 
losses.  Summing  them  aU  up,  they  made  a  total  of  approximately 
8,000  in  kUled  and  wounded.  Sherman  had  now  his  former  strength 
of  about  100,000  men.  And  Johnston  was  reduced  to  about  50,000. 

With  this  army  Sherman  moved  forward  to  Big  Shanty,  a  small 
station  on  the  railroad  about  midway  between  Ackworth  and 
Marietta.  This  was  the  scene,  two  years  before,  of  the  stealing  of 
the  locomotive  by  Captain  James  J.  Andrews  and  twenty  volunteers 
from  SUTs  brigade  of  MitcheU’s  division,  which  had  been  sent  south 
by  BueU  to  destroy  the  railroads  east  of  Corinth,  Miss.  The  purpose 
of  the  Andrews  expedition  was  to  cripple  the  railroad  between  Atlanta 
and  Chattanooga,  which  Sherman  was  now  following,  by  burning 
the  bridges  and  tearing  up  and  destroymg  the  track.  This  was  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  party,  in  small  squads,  travelling  into  the 
heart  of  the  Confederacy,  where  they  were  to  unite,  steal  a  locomotive, 
and  with  it  return  quickly  northward,  destroying  the  road  as  they 
came.  Andrews,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  was  not  a  soldier, 
but  was  a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  a  man  of  iron  nerve.  He  had  been  a 
Union  scout.  But  the  others  were  aU  soldiers.  The  party  met  at 
Big  Shanty  on  the  morning  of  April  12,  1862,  and,  mounting  a  loco¬ 
motive  standing  with  steam  up  while  the  train  crew  was  at  breakfast, 
with  two  box-cars,  started  up  the  track.  The  engineer,  with  his  con¬ 
ductor  and  the  foreman  of  the  shops  started  after  them  on  foot. 
Coming  to  a  hand-car,  they  mounted  that  and  hurried  on  till  they 
came  to  a  locomotive  with  steam  up  on  a  siding  at  Etowah.  This 
they  mounted,  and  thereafter  the  pursuit  became  a  chase.  No 
damage  had  so  far  been  done  to  the  railroad,  and  now  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  do  any.  The  locomotives  hurried  along  one  after  the 
other  until  the  fuel  of  the  stolen  one  was  exhausted.  And  then 
Andrews  and  his  men  were  obliged  to  take  to  the  woods,  where  they 
were  later  captured.  Andrews  and  seven  others  were  executed  in 
Atlanta  as  spies.  To  them  there  is  a  handsome  granite  monument, 
bearing  a  tablet  reciting  the  facts  and  surmounted  by  a  bronze  figure 
of  the  locomotive,  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Chattanooga.  Eight 
of  the  party  escaped  from  prison  and  reached  the  Union  lines.  The 
others  were  exchanged  from  Libby  prison.  The  story  in  all  its  details, 
of  journeying  to  Big  Shanty,  seizing  the  locomotive,  their  thrfiling 
ride,  capture,  prison  life  and  trial,  has  been  graphically  related  in  a 
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book  by  one  of  the  party.  And  altogether  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  episodes  of  the  war. 

A  little  south  of  Big  Shanty,  Kenesaw,  a  bold  and  striking  twin 
mountain,  lay  west  of  the  railroad.  And  the  same  elevation  termin¬ 
ated,  east  of  the  railroad,  with  Brush  Mountain.  In  front  of  this 
mountain  line  was  a  smaller  elevation  known  as  Pine  Mountain. 
The  three  formed  a  triangle,  with  Pine  Mountain  the  apex,  nearest 
Sherman.  Johnston  had  seized  and  fortified  them  aU.  Together 
they  constituted  an  almost  inaccessible  position.  On  each  of  the 
mountain  peaks  he  had  his  signal  station,  while  their  summits  were 
crowned  with  batteries  and  the  ranges  between  were  alive  with  men 
busy  in  felling  trees,  digging  entrenchments,  and  preparing  to  defend 
their  fastnesses  to  the  last.  Behind  Johnston’s  lines  lay  the  town 
of  Marietta,  on  the  railroad,  the  last  place  of  importance  before 
Atlanta  was  reached.  While  the  country  in  front,  between  the  lines, 
was  more  open  than  that  in  which  the  armies  had  been  operating. 
There  were  orchards  of  apple  and  peach  trees  now  in  bloom.  Between 
were  undulating  fields  with  patches  of  waving  grain,  and  then  the 
pretty  farm  homes  of  the  owners.  ‘  The  scene,’  as  Sherman  says, 
‘  was  enchanting,  too  beautiful  to  be  disturbed  by  the  harsh  clamour  of 
war.’  But  beyond  lay  the  city  of  Sherman’s  quest,  Atlanta,  and  this 
line  had  to  be  passed  to  reach  it. 

On  approaching  Johnston’s  line,  Sherman  found  it  full  twelve 
miles  long — ^longer  than  the  Confederates  could  hold  with  their  force. 
McPherson  was  ordered  to  move  directly  towards  Marietta,  along  the 
railroad ;  Thomas  on  Pine  and  Kenesaw  Mountains  ;  while  Schofield 
was  moved  off  to  the  west  towards  Lost  Mountain,  the  termination 
in -that  direction  of  the  Brush  and  Kenesaw  range.  Cavalry  was 
placed  on  either  flank.  And  by  June  ii  the  Union  lines  were  close 
up  to  Johnston’s.  Then  Sherman  made  his  dispositions  to  attack 
the  part  of  the  line  on  Kenesaw  Mountain.  But  a  downpour  of  rain 
on  succeeding  days  interrupted  all  operations  tfll  the  14th,  when  the 
weather  cleared  and  both  sides  were  at  once  busy  making  observa¬ 
tions.  Sherman  rode  out  to  examine  the  positions  on  Pine  and 
Kenesaw  Mountains.  It  so  happened  that  at  the  same  time  Johnston, 
with  Polk  and  Hardee,  appeared  on  Pine  Mountain  at  the  outpost  of 
the  Confederate  position  and  stepped  out  in  the  open  to  observe 
Sherman’s  line.  Noticing  this  group,  Sherman  turned  to  some 
artfllerists  and  directed  them  to  fire  and  compel  the  Confederates 
to  keep  under  cover.  A  second  shot  hit  Polk.  He  was  struck  in  the 
side  by  a  three-inch  ball,  and  neither  spoke  nor  breathed  afterwards. 

His  death  was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Confederacy — not  so  much  on 
account  of  his  military  skill,  for  he  was  not  a  great  soldier,  but  for 
other  considerations.  He  was  a  brother  of  James  K.  Polk,  the 
President  during  whose  term  Texas  was  annexed  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Mexican  war  was  fought,  resulting  in  the  cession  of  California 
and  New  Mexico  to  the  Union.  Both  brothers  were  bom  in  North 
Carolina,  but  early  emigrated  to  Tennessee.  Here  one  became  a 
lawyer  and  later  a  Congressman  and  President ;  while  the  other 
graduated  at  West  Point,  and  afterwards  left  the  army  and,  entering 
the  Episcopal  ministry,  became  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana 
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and  a  man  of  large  influence  in  the  South.  Hence  his  loss.  When 
the  Union  baUs  reached  such  a  shining  mark  and  so  near  Johnston 
himself,  it  caused  a  pause.  That  night  the  post  on  Pine  Mountain 
was  abandoned  as  being  too  far  advanced  and  already  threatened  in 
the  rear  by  Sherman. 

Sherman  immediately  advanced  Thomas  and  Schofield,  and  found 
Johnston  now  holding  strongly  on  the  line  of  rugged  hills  connecting 
Kenesaw  and  Lost  Mountains.  McPherson  was  also  advanced,  and 
gained  some  advantages  on  the  Confederate  left.  Pushing  his  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  centre,  Sherman  saw  Johnston  abandon  Lost  Mountain 
and  his  line  connecting  it  with  Kenesaw.  Pushing  him  again,  Sherman 
found  him  strongly  entrenched  with  Kenesaw  as  his  salient,  his  right 
thrown  back  so  as  to  cover  Marietta  and  his  left  behind  a  creek  so  as 
to  protect  the  railroad  back  to  the  Chattahoochee  River.  This  enabled 
him  to  contract  his  lines  and  strengthen  them  as  thus  shortened. 
He  could  now  look  down  on  the  Union  camp.  And  his  guns  thundered 
away.  But,  being  so  much  elevated,  they  generally  overshot  their 
mark.  The  weather  was  stiU  very  bad,  rains  continuously  for  three 
weeks.  And  as  a  consequence  the  narrow  roads  were  mere  gullies  of 
mud.  But  Sherman’s  men  worked  faithfully,  drawing  the  Union  works 
continually  nearer  the  Confederate  entrenchments  and  galling  the 
men  there  incessantly  with  picket  firing.  McPherson  was  working 
his  left  forward.  And  Thomas  was  swinging  in  as  on  a  left  wheel. 
Schofield  was  working  on  the  south  and  east.  Altogether  they  were 
keeping  Johnston  busy. 

On  the  22nd  Hooker  advanced  his  line  with  Schofield’s  till  Hood’s 
corps,  with  some  assistance  from  others,  suddenly  made  a  saUy  and 
attacked  them.  The  ground  was  open  and,  though  Hood  drove  the 
LTnion  skirmishers,  yet  when  he  reached  Schofield’s  line  he  received 
a  quick  repulse  and  was  compelled  to  retire,  leaving  his  dead  and 
wounded  and  some  prisoners  in  Union  hands.  This  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  affair  at  the  Kobb  House.  Sherman  now  felt  that  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  assault  in  turn,  or  to  leave  the  impression 
with  Johnston  that  the  Union  army  would  not  attack  fortified  lines. 
Feeling  that  it  would  not  do  to  allow  the  impression  to  prevail  that 
he  was  limited  to  a  single  line  of  action — that  of  turning  positions — 
he  decided  to  assault  where  success  would  give  the  largest  results. 
This  was  on  Johnston’s  left  centre.  If  he  could  break  through  there, 
by  pushing  his  column  two  and  a  half  miles,  it  would  reach  the  rail¬ 
road  beyond  Marietta  and  cut  off  Johnston’s  right  and  centre  from  his 
line  of  retreat  and  then,  by  turning  on  either  end  of  the  line,  he  could 
overwhelm  it.  The  order  for  two  assaults  was  given — one  by 
McPherson  on  Little  Kenesaw  and  the  other  by  Thomas  a  mile  farther 
south.  It  was  issued  on  the  24th,  but  the  assaults  were  not  to  be 
made  till  the  27th,  thus  giving  three  days  for  preparation.  ^ 

Both  assaults  were  made,  and  both  failed.  Sherman’s  aggregate 
loss  was  near  3,000,  while  that  of  Johnston,  whose  troops  were  fully 
protected  by  breastworks,  was  comparatively  small.  Sherman  always 
defended  this  assault  and  assumed  the  whole  responsibility  for  it. 
He  felt  that  he  had  taught  Johnston  that  he  could  assault,  and  that, 
too,  boldly,  and  that  he  could  take  and  hold  a  position  so  near  his 
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works  that  a  head  could  not  appear  above  them  without  drawing  his 
fire.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  his  great  loss  could  be  so  justified.  It 
seems  rather  that  while  he  attempted  to  teach  Johnston  a  lesson,  he 
had  really  received  one  himself. 

In  one  conclusion,  however,  Sherman  was  right — not  to  let 
Johnston  rest  long  under  the  impression  that  he  felt  worsted. 
Schofield  had  been  working  hard  on  the  Confederate  left,  and  Sherman 
now  ordered  McPherson  to  throw  his  whole  army  around  in  sup¬ 
port  and  threaten  Turner’s  Ferry,  across  the  Chattahoochee,  west  of 
the  railroad.  He  even  sent  cavalry  farther  out  in  that  direction. 
McPherson  commenced  the  movement  on  the  night  of  July  2.  And 
the  next  morning  Johnston  abandoned  Kenesaw.  Thomas’s  whole 
arrny  then  moved  forward  to  the  railroad  and  turned  south  in  pursuit, 
while  Sherman  himself  rode  into  Marietta  that  morning  as  Johnston’s 
rear  guard  went  out  on  the  other  side.  McPherson  and  Schofield 
were  ordered  to  attack  Johnston’s  rear.  But  he  had  too  well  guarded 
against  this  by  a  strong  line  of  entrenchments  covering  the  railroad 
bridge  and  the  river  for  some  distance,  both  above  and  below,  with 
either  flank  resting  on  a  creek.  Thomas  faced  the  upper  part  of  his 
line  and  McPherson  the  lower.  Schofield  was  in  reserve.  But  it  was 
evident  again  that  it  would  be  futile  to  attack  Johnston’s  entrench¬ 
ments.  So  Sherman  resorted  once  more  to  a  turning  movement, 
and  Schofield  was  ordered  around,  stfll  above  Thomas,  to  where  the 
river  was  only  slightly  protected.  He  soon  effected  a  lodgement  on 
the  farther  bank,  driving  away  a  Confederate  outpost  and  capturing 
a  gun.  Two  bridges  were  then  laid.  Another  good  bridge  was 
captured  at  Roswell,  still  farther  up.  Thus  by  the  9th  Sherman  had 
three  good  bridges  over  the  river  and  on  good  roads  leading  into 
Atlanta.  The  city  was  only  eight  miles  away,  with  its  valuable 
magazines  and  shops,  and  with  railroads  leading  out  to  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  After  allowing  his  troops  a  few  days’  rest, 
Sherman  crossed  the  river  on  July  17  and,  advancing,  formed  a  line 
along  the  old  Peach  Tree  Road.  Thomas  moved  directly  towards 

me  city.  And  Schofield  and  McPherson  were  on  the  left  towards 
Decatur  on  a  wheel. 


Johnston’  apprised  of  the  movement,  quickly  crossed  at  the  rail¬ 
road  bridge  and  took  up  his  line  south  of  Peach  Tree  Creek.  This 
was  a  smaU  stream  emptying  into  the  river  just  above  the  railroad 
bridge.  Here  he  prepared  to  strike  Sherman’s  right  under  Thomas. 

he  night  of  the  17th  he  had  his  headquarters  three  miles  from 
Atlanta  at  the  Nelson  House,  on  the  Marietta  Road.  As  the  writer 
many  years  after,  passed  this  house  in  company  with  a  Confederate 
veteran,  the  latter  pointed  to  the  yard  and  said,  ‘  Right  there,  the 
Confederacy  made  one  of  its  greatest  mistakes.’  ‘  What  was  that  ?  ’ 

S’  answered  that  there,  on  the  morning  of 

July  !«’  1864,  the  command  of  their  western  army  had  been  trans- 
LTS  Johnston  to  Hood.  The  order  relieving  Johnston  was 
?S™ond  the  previous  day.  Hood  was  not  seeking  the 
Mo  S  ’  ^o^oed,  united  with  the  other  two  corps  commanders, 
Hardee  and  Stewart’  the  latter  having  succeeded  Polk,  in  a  telegram 
to  President  Davis,  askmg  that  the  order  be  withdrawn,  at  least  till 
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the  fate  of  Atlanta  was  decided.  But  the  answer  was  that  the  order 
was  only  made  to  stop  the  continuance  of  a  policy  that  had  already 
proven  disastrous,  this  being  the  failure  to  arrest  Sherman’s  advance 
till  he  had  reached  far  into  the  interior  of  Georgia,  and  that  the  order 
could  not  be  suspended  without  making  the  case  worse  than  it  was 
before.  All,  therefore,  accepted  the  situation.  Johnston  explained 
his  plan  for  the  next  few  days  to  Hood,  which  was  to  attack  Thomas 
at  Peach  Tree  Creek  and,  if  unsuccessful  in  this,  to  hold  on  to  his  line 
with  one  part  of  his  force  and  with  the  other  attack  Sherman’s  right 
or  left,  as  either  would  seem  to  offer  the  greater  chance  of  success. 
Johnston  continued  with  the  army  that  day,  but  in  the  evening  left 
for  Macon,  though  he  was  urged  by  Hood  to  stay  and  give  him  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel  in  the  impending  battle. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
change  was  a  mistake.  Johnston  had  been  pursuing  the  only  course 
that  offered  any  chance  of  success.  He  could  well  answer  the  reason 
that  was  given  for  his  removal  by  saying  that,  with  a  relatively  smaller 
force,  as  compared  with  his  adversary’s,  than  Lee’s,  he  had  compelled 
Sherman  to  advance  more  slowly  to  Atlanta  than  Grant  had  done 
towards  Petersburg.  And  that  Sherman’s  army  had  not  been  able 
to  penetrate  as  far  into  Georgia  as  Grant’s  had  into  Virginia.  This 
was  true.  But  the  fact  was  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  had 
by  this  time  fallen  so  low  that  for  want  of  men  and  means  the  Fabian 
mode  of  warfare,  that  was  now  being  pursued  by  both  Johnston  and 
Lee,  alone  offered  any  hope  of  success.  The  Confederacy  might,  by 
prolonging  the  war  till  the  North  became  wearied  and  disheartened, 
obtain  its  independence.  This  was  her  last  hope.  But  this  was  not 
Hood’s  way.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 
He  believed  in  fighting — ^fighting  hard.  But  he  did  not  perhaps 
reflect  that  Jackson’s  career  had  been  a  successful  one  only  when  the 
Confederacy  was  new  and  the  spirits  of  her  soldiers  were  high. 
Jackson’s  methods  were  not  adapted  to  times  when  supplies  were 
scarce  and  men  were  few  and  the  hopes  of  these  few  dashed  by  repeated 
disasters. 

The  Union  officers,  learning  of  this  change,  at  once  commenced  to 
exchange  estimates  of  the  new  commander.  Hood  was  intimately 
known  to  some  of  them — to  McPherson  and  Schofield,  of  course,  for 
they  had  been  classmates.  And  he  had  served  before  the  war  as  a 
lieutenant  and  an  adjutant  under  Thomas.  Howard  also  knew  him 
in  the  old  army,  where  association  had  proven  an  unfailing  source  of 
information.  All  agreed  that  he  was  energetic,  courageous,  even  to 
the  point  of  rashness,  and  a  ‘  fiery  fighter.’  Sherman,  who  had  only 
met  him,  regarded  the  change  as  ‘  good  news.’  For  it  signified  the 
end  of  the  cautious  policy  of  Johnston,  who  had  always  held  his  ground 
as  long  as  it  was  prudent,  and  then  retired  with  the  minimum  of  loss 
to  another  strong  position.  Sherman  now  warned  his  officers  to  be 
careful  and  expect  an  attack. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  For  on  the  20th  all’  of  Sherman’s 
lines  had  closed  in,  converging  towards  Atlanta.  And  that  evening 
about  four  o’clock  Hardee  and  Stewart,  commanding  the  centre  and 
left  of  Hood’s  line,  fell  furiously  upon  Thomas.  Cheatham,  who  had 
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succeeded  to  the  command  of  Hood’s  corps,  had  been  left  to  hold 
back  McPherson  and  Schofield.  One  part  of  Thomas’s  line  had 
thrown  up  a  temporary  defence  of  rails,  but  the  other  fought  on  open 
ground.  In  many  places  the  troops  on  opposite  sides  became  com¬ 
mingled  and  fought  with  clubbed  guns.  The  battle  lasted  two  hours. 
Apparently  successful  at  first,  in  the  end  the  assault  was  repulsed 
with  disastrous  results.  And  Hood  was  driven  back  to  his  entrench¬ 
ments.  Sherman,  in  whose  hands  the  field  was  left,  estimated  the 
loss  at  500  dead,  1,000  wounded,  and  some  prisoners,  altogether  about 
5,000.  While  the  Union  loss  was  not  over  1,500.  For  they  had  fought 
on  the  defensive  and  with  some  protection. 

The  next  day  Sherman  pressed  up  to  Hood’s  entrenched  position 
overlooking  the  comparatively  open  vaUey  of  Peach  Tree  Creek. 
The  works  were  about  four  miles  from  the  city.  But  that  night  they 
were  evacuated.  The  next  morning,  finding  them  empty,  Sherman 
supposed  Hood  had  decided  to  give  up  Atlanta.  But  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  revealed  his  mistake.  Hood  had  merely  retired  to  a  line  of 
finished  redoubts  which  had  been  prepared  for  more  than  a  year. 
They  covered  all  the  roads  leading  into  Atlanta.  And  he  was  now 
found  busy  connecting  them  with  curtains  and  strengthening  them 
between  with  abatis  and  rifle-pits. 

It  was  now  that  Sherman’s  greatest  danger  occurred.  Hood  could 
hold  these  redoubts  with  a  small  force.  And  he  had  resolved,  while 
holding  Sherman  in  his  front,  to  send  Hardee’s  corps  to  strike  the 
Union  left.  This  was  McPherson’s  position.  He  hoped,  by  striking 
suddenly  and  vigorously,  as  Jackson  had  struck  Hooker  at  Chan- 
ceUorsviUe,  to  double  Sherman’s  line  back  in  confusion  and  defeat 
it.  In  advancing  from  Decatur,  McPherson  had  followed  the  rail¬ 
road.  But  the  night  before  he  had  gained  a  high  hiU  to  the  south  of 
it.  This  gave  him  a  commanding  position  within  easy  view  of  the 
very  heart  of  the  city.  Seeing  its  importance,  McPherson  had  made 
preparations  to  occupy  it  in  strength  with  batteries.  He  set  men  to 
work  the  next  morning  entrenching  it,  and  about  ten  o’clock  went 
to  Sherman’s  headquarters  to  discuss  the  situation.  But  here  Sherman 
explained  that  if  Hood  made  a  serious  resistance,  as  now  seemed 
probable,  he  would  prefer  to  extend  the  Union  line  to  the  west  and 
did  not  want  that  corps  to  gain  too  much  distance  to  the  east. 
McPherson  then  described  the  importance  of  the  hill  on  account  of 
its  commanding  nature.  And  Sherman  promptly  withdrew  his  ob¬ 
jection  and  told  him  to  fortify  and  hold  it.  McPherson  was  with 
Sherman  tiU  near  noon.  Then  some  sounds  reached  them  that  indi¬ 
cated  a  movement  of  Hood  against  his  flank.  Fearing  this,  McPherson 
hastily  mounted  and  rode  off  with  a  member  of  his  staff  to  investigate. 
They  found  their  suspicions  well  grounded.  But  Hardee,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  the  assault  on  McPherson’s  flank,  had  unexpectedly 
encountered  troops  moving  to  the  support  of  those  occupying  this 
hiU.  The  latter  had  only  to  face  into  line  to  be  ready  to  meet  Hardee’s 
attack. 

McPherson,  seeing  this  part  of  his  line  so  providentially  provided 
for,  turned  to  ride  through  a  woodland  path  to  the  rear  of  his  troops 
on  the  hill.  In  a  moment  he  rode  on  a  squad  of  Confederate  skir- 
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mishers  who  had  just  filed  into  the  path.  Seeing  him,  a  Union  officer, 
attended  by  a  single  orderly,  they  called  on  him  to  surrender.  But 
he,  in  answer,  gave  a  military  salute.  And,  turning  to  gallop  away, 
he  was  shot  dead,  the  bullet  passing  near  his  heart.  His  horse, 
streaming  with  wounds,  galloped  riderless  back  to  where  Sherman 
was  sitting.  And  the  orderly  followed  with  news  of  the  calamity. 
Sherman,  besides  being  greatly  disquieted  by  McPherson’s  death,  was 
also  worried  for  fear  the  dispatches  known  to  be  on  his  person  would 
fall  into  Hood’s  hands.  But  within  a  few  moments  the  ground  where 
he  fell  was  recovered,  together  with  his  body.  And  the  same  skir¬ 
mishers  were  captured  that  had  killed  him.  In  the  haversack  of  one 
of  them  McPherson’s  wallet  was  found,  containing  the  dispatches, 
stiU  undisturbed. 

It  can  very  truthfully  be  said  that  McPherson’s  death  was  de¬ 
plored  on  both  sides.  Sherman  speaks  of  it  as  a  ‘  terrible  calamity.’ 
And  Hood,  some  years  after  the  war,  describing  the  death  of  a  favourite 
officer  of  his  own  who  feU  in  this  same  movement,  added,  ‘  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  sad  event,  I  will  record  also  the  death  of  my  class¬ 
mate  and  friend  in  boyhood.  General  McPherson,  which  occurred  the 
same  day,  and  the  announcement  of  which  caused  me  sincere  sorrow. 
Although  in  the  same  class,  I  was  several  years  his  junior,  and,  unlike 
him,  was  more  wedded  to  boyish  sports  than  to  books.  Often,  when 
we  were  cadets,  have  I  left  barracks  at  night  to  participate  in  some 
merry-making,  and  early  the  following  morning  have  had  recourse 
to  him  to  help  me  over  the  difficult  portion  of  my  studies  for  the  day. 
.  .  .  Neither  the  lapse  of  years,  nor  the  difference  of  sentiment  which 
led  us  to  range  ourselves  on  opposite  sides  in  the  late  war  had  lessened 
my  friendship  ;  indeed,  the  attachment  formed  in  early  youth  was 
strengthened  by  my  admiration  and  gratitude  for  his  conduct  toward 
our  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg.  .  .  .  No  soldier  fell  in  the 
enemy’s  ranks  whose  loss  caused  me  equal  regret.’  High  words, 
these  last  !  Hood  could  say  no  more  !  And  so  the  little  kindnesses 
we  do  in  this  life  come  back  sometimes  unexpectedly  in  fullest 
measure. 

Sherman  immediately  dispatched  a  staff  officer  to  General  John 
A.  Logan  to  tell  him  what  had  happened  and  instruct  him  to  assume 
command  of  McPherson’s  troops  and  hold  the  ground  he  had  chosen 
stubbornly,  and  especially  the  hiU  now  in  question. 

Hardee’s  corps  had  sallied  from  Atlanta  and,  by  making  a  wide 
circuit,  had  struck  General  Blair  holding  the  hill  and,  enveloping  his 
left,  had  swung  stiU  farther  around  and  hit  General  Dodge  while 
moving  up  to  his  support.  Blair  occupied  fortunately  the  line  of  an 
old  Confederate  trench,  fashioned  to  fight  outward.  A  space  of 
wooded  ground,  near  half  a  mile  wide,  intervened  between  the  head  of 
Dodge’s  column  and  the  nearest  end  of  Blair’s  line.  Through  this 
break  Hardee’s  troops  had  poured.  But  the  last  order  of  McPherson 
was  to  a  brigade  across  the  railroad  to  hurry  up  and  occupy  this  gap. 
It  came  on  double-quick,  and  succeeded  in  pressing'  Hardee  back. 
But  he  continued  his  efforts  against  the  whole  Union  line  with 
tremendous  vigour  and  captured  the  pioneer  company  engaged  in 
fortifying  the  hill,  with  their  tools.  But  when  he  came  to  Blair’s 
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line,  that  absolutely  refused  to  be  moved,  or  be  panic-stricken,  as 
Hooker’s  troops  had  been  at  Chancellors viUe.  It  clung  stubbornly 
to  the  old  Confederate  entrenchment  and,  forming  a  new  front  on 
the  flank,  Leggett  and  Giles  A.  Smith,  who  held  this  part  of  the  line, 
fought  desperately  for  nearly  four  hours,  sometimes  across  the  narrow 
parapet.  Thus  Logan  held  the  line. 

Nearer  the  railroad  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  capture 
McPherson’s  trains.  But  they  too  were  covered  and  successfully 
sent  to  the  rear  of  Schofield  and  Thomas.  Some  few  guns  were  taken 
and  the  line  driven  back.  But  Sherman  happened  to  be  present,  and 
he  ordered  Schofield  to  mass  his  artillery  against  the  oncoming  Con¬ 
federates.  This  was  done,  with  fearful  effect.  The  lost  ground  was 
recovered  and  all  the  guns  but  two  retaken. 

And  thus  terminated  the  battle  of  the  22nd.  It  cost  Sherman 
3,722  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  At  nightfall  Hardee  with¬ 
drew  from  the  field,  leaving  his  dead  and  wounded,  and  about  1,000 
prisoners  besides  the  wounded.  His  dead  were  estimated  at  3,240,  and 
his  whole  loss  at  8,000. 

Major-General  O.  O.  Howard  now  succeeded  Logan,  who  had  been  in 
temporary  command  of  McPherson’s  troops.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  the  President,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sherman.  Howard 
was  a  Christian  gentleman,  quitting  the  service  at  last  to  engage  in 
philanthropic  work.  He  was  also  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  a 
professional  soldier.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  the  preference 
of  both  Thomas  and  Schofield,  also  professional  soldiers.  They 
doubtless  all  thought  he  would  make  a  more  agreeable  associate 
than  Hooker,  who  was  disposed  to  work  off  and  fight  battles  with  his 
own  troops  so  as  to  have  aU  the  credit  to  himself.  But  Hooker  ranked 
Howard,  and  felt  slighted.  He  also  remembered  that  it  was  Howard’s 
troops  that  gave  way  under  Jackson’s  assault  at  ChancellorsviUe. 
And  to  them  he  attributed  that  defeat,  and  naturally  its  consequences 
to  himself.  He  resigned  his  command  and  retired  from  active  service. 
And  thus  ended  his  career  in  the  field,  for  he  did  not  again  participate 
in  the  war.  But  Logan  and  Blair  also  had  claims  to  McPherson’s 
place.  The  former,  though  not  a  professional  soldier,  had  risen  by 
sheer  merit  from  the  rank  of  colonel  to  the  temporary  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  It  was  with  this  army,  too,  that  Logan 
had  served  from  Belmont  to  Atlanta — for  three  long  years — sharing 
its  battles  and  its  marches.  The  troops  knew  him  and  trusted  him. 
Howard  had  just  recently  come  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 
was  a  comparative  stranger  in  the  West.  Grant,  who  knew  Logan  well, 
better  than  Sherman,  doubted  whether  the  latter  ‘  had  an  officer  with 
him  who  could  have  filled  the  place  as  Logan  would  have  done.’ 
Blair’s  claims  were  the  same  in  kind  as  Logan’s,  but  hardly  of  the  same 
extent.  But  both  Logan  and  Blair  were  Members  of  Congress  and 
had  been  more  or  less  in  politics.  And  Sherman  had  a  horror  of 
politicians.  Sherman  too  was,  like  Howard,  a  West  Pointer.  But 
Logan  and  Blair  were  not.  And  it  is  natural  for  one  to  have  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  a  man  of  his  own  profession.  And  so  Sherman  chose 
Howard.  But  was  it  fair  to  Logan,  who  by  long  years  of  hard  service 
with  these  troops  had  fought  his  way  up,  to  be  thus  superseded  by  a 
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new  man  ?  We  think  not.  However,  the  powers  above  decreed 
it.  And  Logan,  soldier-like,  submitted.  Stanley  succeeded  Howard 
in  the  command  of  his  corps.  And  Slocum  succeeded  Hooker. 

On  the  same  day  that  Howard  assumed  his  new  command, 
Sherman,  according  to  his  original  plan,  moved  those  troops  out  of 
their  defences  and,  passing  behind  Schofield  and  Thomas,  they  were 
used  to  prolong  the  Union  line  to  the  south.  Howard’s  right  now 
reached  to  an  old  meeting-house  known  as  Ezra  Church.  The  day 
after  he  took  this  position,  the  movement  having  attracted  the 
attention  of  Hood,  he  sent  S.  D.  Lee’s  corps  to  attack  Howard’s  flank 
at  the  church.  The  attack  was  made  vigorously.  Hood  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  the  flank  exposed,  but  Sherman,  by  this  time  well  on 
his  guard  for  such  movements,  had  reinforced  it  strongly.  And  his 
men,  fully  prepared,  coolly  cut  Hood’s  down.  In  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  rally  them,  the  latter  turned  and  fled.  They  were  brought  back 
again  as  often  as  six  times  and  were  reinforced  with  Stewart’s  corps. 
But  to  no  purpose.  Once  they  reached  the  rail-piles  that  Howard’s 
men  had  thrown  up  for  a  defence.  But  it  was  only  to  be  cut  down  or 
driven  back  or  hauled  over  the  rail-piles  as  prisoners.  About  four 
o’clock,  the  battle  having  lasted  that  many  hours,  they  finally  with¬ 
drew,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  behind.  Sherman  estimated 
their  whole  loss  at  5,000.  His  own  was  only  about  600.  The  differ¬ 
ence  was  accounted  for  by  his  men  being  behind  defences  and  thus 
able  to  get  a  more  accurate  aim  than  their  assailants. 

This  was  Hood’s  last  attempt  to  assault  Sherman’s  lines.  They 
were  now  extended  to  the  south.  And  Sherman’s  purpose  was  to 
reach  the  railroad  to  Macon  and  shut  off  Hood’s  supplies.  But  he 
found  Howard’s  line  would  not  reach  that  far.  So,  when  his  men  were 
all  placed,  he  moved  Schofield  in  that  direction.  It  was  an  effort 
to  reach  the  railroad  at  East  Point.  This  movement  was  resisted 
by  Hood  with  an  entrenched  line.  Then  Sherman  brought  up  some 
four-and-a-half-inch  rifled  guns  from  Chattanooga,  and  immediately, 
put  them  to  work  day  and  night  against  the  city.  The  balls  reached  it, 
and  caused  frequent  fires  and  great  confusion.  Wheeler  was  sent  with 
his  cavalry  northward  to  create  a  diversion.  He  cut  Sherman’s 
railroad  near  Calhoun.  And  Sherman,  thinking  the  absence  of  Hood’s 
cavalry  a  good  opportunity,  ordered  Kilpatrick  with  5,000  Union 
cavalry  to  cut  the  Confederate  railroad  beyond  East  Point.  Kil¬ 
patrick  was  off  promptly  and  succeeded  in  reaching  both  branches  of 
the  railroad,  one  leading  to  Montgomery  and  the  other  to  Macon. 
And  both  were  interrupted.  But  before  the  work  could  be  effectually 
done.  Hood  sent  some  infantry  on  cars  and  drove  him  away. 

Sherman  now  saw  that  these  roads  could  only  be  closed  by 
abandoning  the  siege  of  the  city.  He  had  not  force  enough  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  siege  and  at  the  same  time  extend  his  lines  so  as  to  reach 
the  roads.  Accordingly,  on  August  25,  after  sending  his  surplus 
wagons  to  his  entrenched  camp  near  the  river,  he  drew  his  army 
together  and,  leaving  Atlanta,  advanced  against  the  two  railroads. 
He  reached  the  one  to  Montgomery  on  the  third  day,  and  ordered  a 
day’s  work  to  be  done  on  the  destruction  of  that.  And  it  was  done 
with  a  wiU,  The  ties  for  a  distance  of  twelve  and  a  half  miles  were 
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taken  up  and  burnt,  the  rails  heated  and  twisted  and  the  cuts  filled 
with  logs,  rocks  and  earth,  intermingled  with  mines  prepared  to  explode 
if  tampered  with.  This  work  being  completed,  the  army  moved  the 
next  day  on  the  Macon  road.  Howard,  on  the  right,  rested  for  the 
night  near  Jonesboro.  Here  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  he  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy.  He  deployed 
the  Fifteenth,  and  placed  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps  on  its 
flanks,  their  fronts  covered  with  hastily  prepared  parapets.  Howard 
was  now  in  admirable  shape  to  receive  the  two  corps  of  S.  D.  Lee 
and  Hardee  that  attacked  him.  And  after  a  battle  of  two  hours  they 
withdrew  with  a  loss  of  2,500.  More  than  400  of  them  lay  dead  on  the 
field. 

Sherman  had  heard  the  sounds  of  this  battle  and  ordered  Thomas 
and  Schofield,  who  were  on  the  railroad,  but  farther  north,  to  move  up 
in  support.  But,  not  knowing  whether  they  would  go  back  that  way, 
he  directed  them,  as  they  moved  towards  Howard,  to  thoroughly 
destroy  the  railroad.  This  work,  too,  was  well  done.  But  being  thus 
detained,  they  did  not  reach  Howard  tiU  dark.  The  battle  then  was 
over.  And  before  morning  the  enemy  was  gone. 

That  night  heavy  explosions  were  heard  in  the  direction  of  Atlanta. 
Rumours  began  to  come  in  that  Hood  was  abandoning  the  city. 
And  it  soon  became  known  that,  after  blowing  up  his  ammuni¬ 
tion  trains,  he  had  withdrawn  with  his  remaining  corps,  Stewart’s, 
and  made  a  junction  with  the  two  that  had  been  before  Howard 
somewhere  near  McDonough,  a  village  twenty  miles  south-east  of 
Atlanta,  on  the  railroad  to  Macon.  Sherman  moved  in  and  took 
possession  of  the  city,  and  on  September  3  telegraphed  to  Washington 
that  Atlanta  ‘  was  ours  and  fairly  won.’  The  President  issued  an 
order  tendering  him  and  his  army  the  thanks  of  the  nation.  And 
Grant  at  City  Point  ordered  a  salute  to  be  fired  with  shotted  guns 
from  every  one  of  his  batteries  that  bore  on  Lee’s  lines. 

Sherman  determined  to  hold  the  city  with  shorter  lines  than  those 
of  Hood,  so  as  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  garrison.  This  change  would 
necessitate  the  removal  of  some  of  the  citizens.  And  the  keeping 
of  the  rest,  to  be  fed  largely  from  the  supplies  sent  to  his  army,  he 
thought  would  be  unjust  to  his  Government.  He  therefore  ordered 
all  to  be  removed,  the  loyal  to  be  sent  north  and  the  others  south. 
The  latter  were  to  be  turned  over  to  Hood’s  care  at  Rough  and  Ready, 
three  miles  south  of  Atlanta  on  the  toad  to  Macon.  From  there  they 
could  meet  their  friends  in  the  South.  Hood,  of  course,  remonstrated 
against  what  he  called  the  ‘  cruelty  ’  of  this  order.  But  all  wars  are 
attended  by  hardships,  and  among  the  least  is  the  enforced  absence 
of  non-combatants  from  the  scene  of  hostilities.  The  order  was  too 
well  supported  by  the  laws  of  war  to  need  an  apology.  And  the 
removal  was  made. 


CHAPTER  LI 


Farragut  enters  Mobile  Bay — Capture  of  the  Forts — Lincoln  re-elected 
President — A  Constitutional  Amendment  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery 
in  all  the  States  submitted. 

Sherman  had  now  finished  the  work  that  Grant  had  given  him  to 
do.  He  had  captured  the  city  of  Atlanta,  with  its  important  system 
of  railroads  and  its  extensive  shops  where  Confederate  munitions 
were  made.  The  question  was  w'hat  to  do  next.  His  army  was 
exhausted  with  incessant  labour  and  fighting  and  marching.  And 
while  he  reflected,  he  allowed  his  men  some  days  to  rest.  No  place 
could  suit  better  for  this  than  the  conquered  city.  For  here  plenty 
and  comfort  could  be  enjoyed. 

As  we  have  seen,  it  had  been  a  favourite  project  of  Grant’s  to  cut 
the  Confederacy  in  two  again  by  a  line  from  Chattanooga  through 
Atlanta  to  Mobile,  thus  separating  the  country  west  of  this  line  from 
Richmond,  as  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  had  cut  off  the  country 
beyond  the  river.  This  had  really  been  done  now.  For  while  Sherman 
was  before  Atlanta,  Admiral  Farragut  had  entered  and  captured 
Mobile  Bay.  Though  the  city  was  not  taken,  the  port  was  closed,  and 
for  practical  purposes  the  line  of  division  was  enforced.  There  was 
little  military  activity  henceforth  west  of  this  line.  So  that  there 
was  no  need  for  Sherman  to  cast  his  eyes  in  that  direction. 

The  taking  of  Mobile  Bay,  though  not  so  great  a  work  as  Farragut’s 
capture  of  New  Orleans,  was  much  like  it  in  detail.  Many  of  the 
ships  and  ofidcers  were  the  same  and  the  general  plan  of  battle  was 
likewise  the  same.  The  capture  had  been  a  favoured  design  of 
Farragut’s  for  some  months.  But  it  had  been  delayed,  first,  for 
want  of  a  land  force  to  co-operate,  and  without  which  it  was  thought 
the  project  could  not  succeed.  Then  there  was  a  need  of  some  iron¬ 
clads  to  unite  with  the  wooden  ships.  But  at  length  both  were 
ready.  And  on  August  4  General  Gordon  Granger  landed  with 
5,000  troops  on  Dauphin  Island,  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Gaines.  And 
that  same  evening  the  last  of  the  four  ironclads,  the  Tecumseh,  Com¬ 
mander  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  arrived  outside  the  Bay.  It  had  been  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  attack  that  day.  But  it  rained  hard.  And 
Farragut  needed  a  flood-tide  to  float  his  ships  over  the  bar,  and  a 
west  wind  to  carry  their  smoke  into  the  faces  of  the  men  in  Fort 
Morgan. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  both,  it  should' be  remembered 
that  Mobile  Bay  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  width  at  the  lower  end. 
In  the  mouth  lies  Dauphin  Island,  with  the  main  channel  on  the 
east  and  Grant’s  pass  to  the  west.  Fort  PoweU  commanded  the 
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latter.  But  the  main  channel  was  guarded  on  the  east  by  Fort 
Morgan,  the  principal  defence,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Mobile  Point,  a  long,  narrow  peninsula  of  sand,  separating  the  south¬ 
east  portion  of  the  Bay  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Then  followed  to 
the  west  the  main  channel,  about  three  miles  wide,  and  beyond  it 
Fort  Gaines  on  Dauphin  Island.  It  was  between  these  forts,  Morgan 
and  Gaines,  that  Farragut's  fleet  must  pass,  and  immediately  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  for  here  was  the  greatest  depth  of  channel. 
Hence  the  wish  of  Farragut  for  a  wind  that  would  carry  the  smoke 
of  his  ships  and  guns  into  the  faces  of  the  men  in  that  fort. 

Besides  the  forts  the  Confederates  had  four  ships  of  war,  now  all 
stationed  within  the  Bay.  The  most  formidable  was  the  Tennessee, 
an  ironclad,  209  feet  long,  48  feet  beam,  with  timbered  sides  8  feet 
thick,  plated  with  two-inch  iron,  and  mounting  two  7-inch  and  four 
6-inch  rifled  guns.  She  was  somewhat  lacking  in  her  engines.  But 
was  withal  a  dangerous  adversary.  She  was  commanded  by  Admiral 
Buchanan,  the  only  man  of  that  rank  in  the  Confederate  Navy.  It 
was  he  who  had  so  bravely  and  skilfully  commanded  the  Merrimac 
in  her  famous  fight  with  the  Monitor  in  Hampton  Roads.  He  had 
spent  his  life  afloat  and  had  reached  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Besides  the  Tennessee,  the  Confederates  had  three  ordinary 
gunboats. 

The  night  of  Craven’s  arrival,  Farragut  did  not  sleep.  It  was 
sultry  and  the  ports  of  his  cabin  were  closed  against  a  storm,  and  his 
mind  was  feverish  with  anxieties  for  the  coming  day.  The  rain  ceased 
at  midnight  and  the  waters  about  his  ship  were  again  unruffled. 
At  three  o’clock  he  sent  his  steward  to  find  how  the  wind  was.  The 
answer  was  :  ‘  From  the  south-west.’  Realising  that  his  opportunity 
had  come,  he  gave  the  order  to  advance.  He  had  fourteen  wooden 
ships  and  four  ironclads.  The  ironclads  were  stationed  in  Sand 
Channel,  just  inside  the  bar.  The  wooden  ships  were  lashed  together 
in  pairs,  the  stronger  to  pass  nearest  the  fort,  where  was  the  greatest 
danger.  It  was  hoped  if  one  was  struck  the  other  might  tow  her 
in,  and  if  both,  that  the  tide  at  least  might  carry  them  out 
of  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The  leading  vessels  crossed  the  outer 
bar  at  six  o’clock.  They  were  the  Brooklyn  and  the  Octorara. 
Farragut  had  claimed  the  Brooklyn’ s  place  for  his  flagship,  the 
Hartford,  and  to  the  objection  that  this  was  an  unnecessary  exposure 
of  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  he  answered  that  exposure  w'as  one 
of  the  penalties  of  rank  in  the  navy.  But  he  yielded  at  last  on  his 
attention  being  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Brooklyn  carried  a  device 
for  picking  up  torpedoes,  with  which  it  was  known  that  the  path 
of  the  ships  was  planted.  But  events  so  ordered  that  the  broad 
blue  pennant  of  the  Admiral  led  the  fleet  at  last. 

As  the  ships  crossed  the  bar  the  line  of  battle  was  quickly  formed 
and  they  moved  proudly  up  the  channel.  The  ironclads  in  single 
column  were  to  pass  up  between  Fort  Morgan  and  the  wooden  ships 
and  keep  down  the  fire  of  the  fort  and  be  ready  to  attack  the  T ennessee. 
Under  this  order,  the  Tecumseh,  one  of  the  ironclads.  Commander 
Craven,  passed  between  Fort  Morgan  and  the  Brooklyn.  She  fired 
the  opening  shots.  She  had  led  the  way  a  little  in  advance  and  to 
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the  right  of  the  line.  After  passing  the  fort,  she  moved  steadily 
forward  to  attack  the  T ennessee,  but  in  doing  so  veered  a  little  to  the 
left,  forgetting  the  danger  from  torpedoes.  For  the  farther  side  of 
the  main  channel  had  been  planted  thick.  One  exploded  directly 
under  her  keel,  tearing  a  great  gash,  into  which  the  water  madly 
rushed.  She  lurched  violently,  careened,  and  in  a  moment  went 
down.  Craven,  her  commander,  was  in  the  pilot-house  when  he  felt 
the  shock.  Realising  at  once  its  significance,  with  the  pilot  he  rushed 
for  the  little  passage  leading  to  the  deck.  It  was  too  narrow  for 
both.  '  After  you,  Phot,’  said  Craven,  as  he  courteously  stepped 
aside  to  let  the  pilot  go  first.  The  latter  escaped.  But  just  then  the 
Tecumseh  lurched  and,  heaving  heavily  to  one  side,  sank,  carrying 
Craven  down  and  with  him  113  of  the  crew.  Twenty-one  only 
escaped.  And  they  were  picked  up,  struggling  in  the  water,  by  a 
boat  sent  out  from  one  of  the  ships. 

The  captain  of  the  Brooklyn,  immediately  following,  seeing  the 
fate  of  the  Tecumseh  and  observing  a  line  of  buoys,  which  marked 
torpedoes,  immediately  under  his  bow,  stopped  and  backed.  The 
flagship  Hartford  was  following  and  the  backing  stopped  her. 
Farragut,  now  lashed  to  the  shrouds  of  the  main  topmast,  whither 
he  had  climbed  to  be  above  the  smoke  and  din  of  the  decks,  hailed 
the  Brooklyn  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  ‘  Torpedoes  I  ’  was 
the  answer.  Seeing  at  once  the  danger  of  stopping  under  the  guns 
of  the  fort,  ‘  D — n  the  torpedoes  !  Go  ahead  !  ’  he  called  to  his  own 
captain.  And  the  Hartford  swung  into  the  lead  and  passed  through 
the  line  of  torpedoes  first.  Though  the  cases  were  heard  knocking 
and  the  primers  snapping  under  her  keel,  providentially  none  of  the 
torpedoes  exploded.  And  thus  the  Admiral  led  at  last.  Pouring  his 
broadsides  of  grape  and  shot  into  the  fort  as  he  passed,  the  Hartford 
was  soon  beyond  and  out  of  that  danger.  The  Brooklyn  righted  herself 
and  followed.  And  the  fire  of  the  fort,  checked  by  the  grape  of  the 
ships,  soon  became  comparatively  harmless,  because  her  men  could 
not  work  their  guns.  The  fight  had  now  become  general,  involving 
also  the  Confederate  fleet  and  the  Union  ironclads.  And  the  fort,  the 
vessels  and  the  beach  were  wrapped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

As  the  Hartford  came  Up,  the  Tennessee  made  forward  to  run  her 
down,  Buchanan  being  especially  anxious  to  sink  the  Union  flag¬ 
ship.  But  the  Hartford  was  more  nimble  than  her  heavier  antagonist, 
and  easily  avoided  her  ram.  The  ships  parted  with  a  broadside, 
each  at  the  other.  The  Tennessee  then  pursued  her  way  down  the 
Union  line,  directing  her  guns  at  Farragut’s  different  ships  as  she 
passed.  But  her  fires  were  not  generally  destructive.  Reaching  the 
end  of  the  line,  Farragut  supposed  the  battle  over  and  ordered 
his  men  to  breakfast.  But  lo  !  the  Tennessee  now  turned  and  was 
observed  to  be  making  for  the  Hartford  again.  Orders  were  signalled 
to  the  rest  of  the  ships  to  attack  her  with  their  guns  and  rams,  that 
she  must  be  destroyed  at  whatever  cost.  The  Monongahela  struck 
her  first  and  lost  her  iron  prow  and  her  cut-water,  dnd  received  a 
shot  that  went  through  her  deck  and  wounded  an  officer  and  two 
men.  The  Lackawanna  struck  her  next  and  lost  her  stem,  but 
apparently  left  the  Tennessee  unhurt.  For  she  fired  a  9-inch  gun. 
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smashing  one  of  the  Lackawanna’ s  port  shutters,  and  turned  to  ram 
again  when  the  Hartfoyd  came  up  and  struck  a  glancing  blow  and 
poured  in  a  broadside.  The  Tennessee  replied.  But  in  the  melee  the 
Hartford  got  in  the  Lackawanna’ s  way  and  was  struck  and  her  side 
staved  in  to  within  two  feet  of  the  water.  Farragut  looked  over  her 
side,  and,  seeing  her  still  serviceable,  prepared  to  ram  again.  But 
here  the  ironclads  approached  and  plied  the  Tennessee  with  their 
heavy  guns.  They  severed  her  tiller  chains,  shot  away  her  smoke¬ 
stack  and  poured  their  volleys  against  her  mailed  sides.  But  Buchanan 
fought  pluckily,  working  a  gun  with  his  own  hands,  tUl  a  glancing 
shot,  that  had  already  killed  its  man,  struck  him  and  broke  his  leg. 
Six  of  his  men  were  now  wounded  and  three  killed.  Then  the 
Tennessee  hoisted  a  white  flag  and  ended  the  battle.  The  three 
Confederate  gunboats  had  fallen  an  easy  prey  at  the  opening.  One 
was  captured,  another  driven  ashore  and  burned,  while  the  third 
ran  up  the  river  to  Mobile  and  sought  safety  under  the  walls  of  her 
forts.  Including  those  who  went  down  with  the  Tecumseh,  Farragut 
had  lost  165  dead  and  170  wounded.  On  the  flagship  the  loss  was 
greatest,  25  killed  and  23  wounded. 

But  the  forts  were  passed  and  the  fleet  destroyed.  Though  the 
forts  were  not  yet  reduced  or  captured.  Farragut  now  addressed  himself 
to  this.  Sending  his  wounded  to  Pensacola,  he  prepared  to  resume 
operations  against  the  forts.  During  that  night  Fort  PoweU  was 
evacuated,  leaving  her  guns  to  fall  into  Farragut’s  hands.  This 
gave  him  control  of  the  western  channel.  The  next  day  Fort  Gaines 
was  shelled,  and  her  commander.  Colonel  Anderson,  sued  for  terms. 
He  was  criticised  for  surrendering  so  soon.  But  being  on  an  island, 
with  the  fleet  on  one  side  and  Granger’s  troops  on  the  other,  he  could 
not  expect  to  hold  out  long.  By  ten  o’clock  the  Union  flag  was 
floating  over  the  fort,  and  Anderson  and  his  600  men  were  prisoners. 
General  Page,  who  commanded  Fort  Morgan,  had  urged  Anderson 
to  hold  out  longer,  and  did  much  afterwards  to  create  a  feeling  against 
him.  But  when  his  turn  came,  what  did  he  do  ?  His  fort  was  a 
stronger  work  than  Fort  Gaines,  and  on  a  peninsula,  whence  he  might 
have  hopes  to  escape  if  driven  out  by  the  fleet.  But  when  Granger’s 
troops  were  transferred  to  his  rear  and  the  fleet  prepared  to  shell 
him,  he  held  out  just  one  day  and  then  surrendered  unconditionally. 
In  doing  so  he  doubtless  acted  wisely.  Thus  Mobile  Bay  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  with  the  loss  of  104  guns  and  1,464  men. 

The  city  of  Mobile  was  now  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Its  port  was 
closed,  and  continued  so  till  the  end  of  the  war.  With  the  forts  con¬ 
trolling  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  in  the  hands  of  Union  troops, 
and  the  harbour  itself  picketed  with  men-of-war.  Mobile  itself  was 
no  better  than  an  inland  town.  This  was  the  real  significance  of 
Farragut’s  victory.  The  long  line  of  Confederate  seacoast,  with  its 
numerous  harbours,  was  now  closed  to  commerce,  except  only  the 
single  port  of  Wilmington,  N.C.  By  the  greatest  efforts  the  South 
had  managed  to  keep,  thus  far,  these  two  ports,  Mobile  and  Wilmington, 
open,  the  one  on  the  Gulf  and  the  other  on  the  Atlantic,  so  that  when 
blockade-runners  could  elude  the  Union  fleets  outside,  they  were  sure 
of  a  safe  harbour  within,  where  they  could  load  and  unload  their 
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cargoes.  They  were  far  apart,  but  led  by  convenient  railroads  to 
aU  parts  of  the  South.  Washington  had  long  had  its  eye  on  the 
two  ports,  and  was  determined  to  close  them.  Now  it  had  succeeded 
with  one.  And  the  victory,  coming  when  it  did,  had  an  additional 
significance. 

For  Lincoln  was  re-nominated  for  President  by  the  Republican 
Convention,  which  assembled  in  Baltimore  on  June  7,  1864.  Earlier 
in  the  year  there  had  been  some  question  as  to  his  availability.  This 
was  only  among  politicians,  however.  For  as  the  time  for  the  Con¬ 
vention  approached  and  the  voice  of  the  people  became  heard,  all 
doubts  disappeared.  On  proceeding  to  a  ballot,  he  was  named  by 
the  delegates  from  each  state  and  territory  permitted  to  vote,  save 
only  Missouri.  The  nomination  was  then  made  unanimous.  On 
the  first  ballot  for  Vice-President,  Andrew  Johnson  led.  Some  votes 
were  then  changed  and  he  was  given  the  nomination.  The  platform 
resolved  for  quelling  the  rebellion  by  arms  so  as  to  enforce  the  integrity 
of  the  Union  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  law's.  It 
pledged  the  party  to  enforce  an  unconditional  surrender  to  these  terms. 
It  also  declared  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery  by  a  constitutional 
amendment.  This  pitched  the  campaign  in  a  high  key.  Grant  had 
recently  assumed  command  of  all  the  armies,  and  was  expected  to 
sweep  on  to  Richmond. 

But  the  Democratic  Convention  did  not  meet  at  Chicago  till 
August  29.  In  the  meantime  some  serious  reverses  had  been  met, 
that  of  Grant  at  Cold  Harbor  and  of  Wallace  at  Monocacy  Bridge, 
the  threatened  capture  of  Washington,  the  burning  of  Chambersburg 
and,  to  top  aU,  the  resignation  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  second  official  of  the  Administration  in  point  of 
importance.  Gold  went  up  the  succeeding  two  months  to  its  highest 
premium.  In  other  words,  the  credit  of  the  nation  feU  the  lowest. 
The  national  debt  amounted  to  nearly  two  billion  dollars, 
$1,740,036,689.  Meeting  under  such  circumstances,  the  Democratic 
Convention  resolved  that  after  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the 
Union  by  war,  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  hostilities  to  the  end  that 
peace  might  be  restored,  on  the  basis  of  the  Union,  by  a  Convention 
of  the  States,  or  some  other  peaceable  means.  Or,  putting  it  plainly, 
it  declared  that  the  war  was  a  failure  and  must  cease,  and  that  peace 
with  only  one  essential  condition,  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  must 
be  sought  on  such  terms  as  the  South  could  be  persuaded  to  concede. 
It  is  surprising  that  they  nominated  a  soldier.  General  McClellan, 

to  run  on  this  platform.  ^  j-  1 

General  Fremont  had  been  nominated  under  a  call,  ‘  To  the  Radical 
Men  of  the  Nation,’  who  thought  Lincoln  too  slow.  This  nomination 
was  made  by  a  Convention  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  May  31.  It 
was  the  first  of  all  the  conventions.  And  Fremont  had  accepted  the 
nomination.  But  upon  the  nomination  of  McClellan  on  his  platforrn, 
Fremont  withdrew.  ‘  The  Chicago  platform,’  he  said,  in  giving  his 
reasons  for  this  step,  ‘  is  simply  separation.  General  McClellan’s 
letter  of  acceptance  is  re-establishment  with  Slavery.  The  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  is,  on  the  contrary,  pledged  to  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  Union  without  Slavery;  and,  however  hesitating  his 
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policy  may  be,  the  pressure  of  his  party  will,  we  may  hope,  force  him 
to  it.  Between  these  issues,  I  think  that  no  man  of  the  liberal  party 
can  remain  in  doubt ;  and  I  believe  I  am  consistent  with  my  antece¬ 
dents  and  my  principles  in  withdrawing — not  to  aid  in  the  triumph 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  to  do  my  part  toward  preventing  the  election  of 
the  Democratic  candidate.’ 

But  now,  succeeding  the  reverses  in  the  East,  there  had  followed 
the  capture  of  Atlanta  by  Sherman  and  of  Mobile  Bay  by  Farragut, 
in  the  West.  And  then  Secretary  Seward  pretty  accurately  described 
the  situation  when,  in  answer  to  a  serenade  in  Washington,  he  said  : 
‘  Sherman  and  Farragut  have  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  Chicago 
nominations.’  Every  stump  resounded  with  the  praises  of  the 
victorious  soldiers  and  sailors.  Someone  recited  Read's  poem, 
‘  Sheridan’s  Ride.’  The  audience  sang  ‘  Marching  through  Georgia.’ 
And  enthusiasm  swept  the  country.  Lincoln  was  re-elected  by  a 
popular  majority  of  more  than  85,000— over  three  to  one.  He  had 
212  electoral  votes,  while  McClellan  had  only  21. 

A  Constitutional  Amendment  to  abolish  Slavery  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  before  the  election.  It  had  passed  the  Senate, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  House.  The  election  of  Lincoln  showed 
that  the  next  House,  thus  instructed  by  the  people,  would  carry  it. 
Lincoln,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  December,  appealed  to  the 
present  House  to  concur  with  the  Senate  in  adopting  the  Amendment. 
A  motion  was  accordingly  made  to  reconsider  the  vote  already  taken. 
This  carried.  And  the  Amendment  was  then  adopted  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  two-thirds  vote.  It  soon  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  ratification  of  the  states.  And  thus  slavery,  the  origin  and  main¬ 
spring  of  the  rebellion,  was  abolished. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  every  step  leading  up  to  its  abolition 
was  pressed  upon  the  country  by  the  South.  Lincoln,  when  elected 
first,  expressly  disclaimed  any  intention  of  interfering  with  slavery 
where  it  already  existed.  He  was  only  committed  to  check  its  exten¬ 
sion.  But  as  a  war  measure,  after  vainly  striving  to  save  the  Union 
without  disturbing  slavery,  he  published  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  freeing  the  slaves  of  the  states  then  in  rebellion.  He  did  this 
to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Confederacy,  by  depriving  it  of  the  benefit 
of  slave  labour.  The  war  continued.  More  troops  were  needed. 
And  then  came  the  enlistment  of  coloured  soldiers,  and,  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  enlist,  the  freeing  of  all  that  entered  the  army.  And  now, 
as  victory  began  to  dawn,  came  the  abolition  of  slavery  everywhere. 
The  North  had  become  convinced  that  there  could  be  no  permanent 
peace  and  re-union  so  long  as  slavery  continued  to  exist.  She  would 
never  again  submit  to  the  iniquities  of  a  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Nor 
would  she  again  allow  the  South  to  count  three-fifths  of  her  slaves 
in  determining  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  Lower  House.  There¬ 
fore,  to  heal  the  nation  s  troubles  permanently,  slavery  must  first 
be  entirely  destroyed.  Thus  the  North  joined  with  surprising  una¬ 
nimity  in  voting  for  a  platform  and  a  candidate  who  proposed  its 
final  abolition  in  all  the  states.  And  soon  slavery,  as  an  institution 
under  the  United  States  Government,  ceased  to  exist,  though  Lincoln 
did  not  live  to  see  this  consummated. 


CHAPTER  LII 


Hood  turns  upon  Sherman’s  Line — The  Fight  at  Allatoona — Hood  retreats 
before  Sherman  into  Northern  Alabama — Sherman  sends  Thomas  to 
Nashville  and  returns  to  Atlanta — The  '  March  to  the  Sea  ’ — Capture 
of  Savannah. 

When  Sherman  took  Atlanta  he  was  soon  called,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  decide  what  he  would  do  next.  Thomas’s  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
continued  to  occupy  the  city.  Howard’s,  of  the  Tennessee,  was 
grouped  about  East  Point.  And  Schofield’s,  of  the  Ohio,  held  Decatur. 
AU  these  camps  were  in  one  neighbourhood  and  were  connected  by 
rail.  The  farthest  away.  East  Point,  was  only  five  miles  from  Atlanta. 
The  Confederate  army,  stiU  under  Hood,  was  encamped  at  Palmetto, 
on  the  rafiroad  leading  to  Montgomery,  ten  miles  beyond  East  Point. 
While  here.  President  Davis  visited  the  army  and  made  an  address 
to  the  soldiers.  And  on  the  same  trip  he  made  another  at  Macon. 
In  these  speeches  he  was  very  frank.  He  said  that  the  loss  of  Atlanta 
was  a  great  blow  to  the  South,  and  that  the  prospects  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  were  gloomy.  But  he  urged  renewed  activity,  and  referred 
to  an  aggressive  campaign  in  prospect  for  the  troops.  AU  this,  of 
course,  Sherman  noted  carefully.  Hood  had  been  complaining  of 
his  want  of  support  from  the  army,  entirely,  as  we  think,  without 
cause.  For  never  did  men  struggle  more  heroically  in  a  losiug  war. 
Just  now  he  was  asking  to  have  Hardee  relieved,  and  General  ‘  Dick  ’ 
Taylor,  Davis’s  brother-in-law,  succeed  him  and  bring  up  the  troops 
under  his  command  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  A  couple  of  days 
were  spent  in  conference.  Davis,  whUe  appreciating  that  the  request 
from  the  commanding  general  to  have  a  corps  commander  relieved 
from  service  under  him  could  not  safely  be  ignored,  did  not  share 
Hood’s  opinion  of  Hardee.  Hardee  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  best 
corps  commanders  the  Confederates  ever  had — a  man  much  like 
Thomas,  whose  modesty  always  withheld  him  from  seeking  a  higher 
and  an  independent  command,  where  he  would  be  the  object  of  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  newspapers,  and  yet  whose  abilities  eminently  fitted  him 
for  such  a  position.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  Hardee  be  given 
a  departmental  command,  comprising  Eastern  Georgia  and  the  con¬ 
tiguous  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  and  that  Hood’s  and 
Taylor’s  departments  should  be  combined  under  Bequregard,  Hood 
to  be  continued  in  command  of  the  army  in  the  field  and  be  aUowed 
to  make  an  aggressive  campaign  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  Sherman  away  from  Georgia  and  compeUing 
him  to  remove  his  troops  from  the  territory  so  hardly  won  during 
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the  past  year.  These  plans  were  not  perfected  till  about  October  i. 
And  thus  the  two  armies  had  a  month’s  rest. 

As  soon  as  Sherman  became  convinced  that  Hood  intended  to 
assume  the  offensive,  which  was  on  September  28,  he  sent  his  second 
in  command,  General  Thomas,  to  Nashville  to  organise  the  new  troops 
expected  to  arrive  there,  and  to  make  preparations  for  meeting  the 
invasion.  He  could  not  have  sent  a  better  man,  for  Thomas  was 
all  that  could  be  wished  in  defensive  warfare.  He  left  promptly,  and 
reached  Nashville  on  October  3.  And  yet,  as  he  said,  this  was  the 
only  assignment  Sherman  had  to  make  that  he  did  not  want.  But, 
true  to  that  unfaltering  obedience  to  duty  that  characterised  his  whole 
career,  he  accepted  it  without  debate.  Sherman  had  two  cavalry 
divisions,  one  under  Brigadier-General  Garrard  at  Decatur,  and  the 
other  under  Brigadier-General  Kilpatrick  near  Sandtown.  The 
latter  was  a  small  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee,  ten  mdes 
west  of  Atlanta.  Here,  with  a  pontoon  bridge  over  the  river,  Kil¬ 
patrick  could  watch  any  movement  Hood  would  make  on  the  other 
side.  Hood  was  stiU  farther  down  the  river,  but  on  the  same  side. 
But  it  was  now  expected  that  he  would  cross. 

On  October  i  Sherman  received  intelligence  that  Hood  was  cross¬ 
ing  the  river.  He  at  once  placed  one  of  his  corps  to  guard  the  railroad 
bridge  on  the  way  back  to  Marietta,  and  moved  his  others  across 
the  river  to  the  Smyrna  Camp  Ground,  a  place  where  neighbourhood 
camp-meetings  were  held,  and  now  a  convenient  spot  for  an  army 
camp.  Hood  moved  to  Dallas,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Marietta,  and 
pushed  his  cavalry  out  to  Big  Shanty,  where  they  tore  up  the  rail¬ 
road  and  cut  the  telegraph.  Another  division,  French’s,  of  infantry 
was  sent  against  Allatoona,  where  a  million  rations  for  Sherman’s 
army  were  stored.  They  were  guarded  by  Colonel  Tourtellotte  with 
three  small  regiments.  Sherman,  anticipating  trouble  there,  had 
already  signalled,  for  the  telegraph  line  was  cut,  to  Brigadier-General 
John  M.  Corse,  who  was  commanding  a  division  stationed  at  Rome, 
twenty  miles  beyond,  that  Hood  was  turning  in  his  direction.  Corse 
had  been  stationed  there  for  the  purpose  of  observation,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  be  in  readiness  to  strike  in  any  direction  that  Hood  might 
take.  He  proved  to  be  the  right  man  for  the  place.  He  had  already 
noticed  smoke  and  fire,  that  indicated  that  Hood  was  on  the  rail¬ 
road  north  of  Kenesaw  Mountain.  Corse  had  at  once  put  his  men 
in  readiness  to  move,  and  telegraphed  northward  for  cars  to  carry 
them  to  Cartersville  or  AUatoona,  in  case  either  was  threatened. 
There  soon  came  another  signal  from  Sherman,  directing  him  to  move 
his  whole  division  to  Allatoona.  But  the  train  that  he  had  sent 
for  to  carry  his  men,  in  coming  up  to  Rome,  derailed  some  fourteen 
of  fifteen  of  the  cars.  And  only  with  difficulty  and  great  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  road  did  he  finally  succeed  in  securing 
twenty  cars  by  7  p.m.  On  these  he  loaded  three  regiments  and  a 
part  of  a  fourth,  with  165,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  And  with  them 
he  started  for  Allatoona  an  hour  and  a  half  later.  He  arrived  at 
one  o’clock  the  next  morning.  And  at  once  debarking  and  unloading 
his  ammunition,  he  started  the  train  back  for  another  load. 

But  unfortunately  this  train  also  met  with  an  accident.  It  did 
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not  reach  Allatoona  again  till  nine  o’clock  the  next  night,  too  late  for 
the  men  to  be  of  service  in  the  crisis  then  upon  Corse.  The  alternate 
destruction  of  pieces  of  the  road  by  the  two  armies  and  the  late  rains 
causing  freshets,  had  carried  away  the  bridge  at  Resaca,  and  left 
only  two  locomotives  and  a  few  cars  accessible.  And  the  washing 
caused  by  the  floods  had  left  the  track  so  that  it  would  spread  under 
any  unusual  weight  of  a  train,  and  derail  the  cars.  The  railroads 
were  in  miserable  plight. 

But  Corse,  having  got  the  train  off  from  Allatoona,  went  im¬ 
mediately  with  Tourtellotte  to  inspect  the  ground  and  make  such 
disposition  of  the  troops  as  would  enable  them  to  hold  the  place  tiU 
daylight.  There  was  an  inner  fort  surrounded  by  an  outer  work, 
both  so  situated  as  to  cover  the  town  and  the  depot  where  the  rations 
were  stored.  There  were  only  890  men  originally  at  the  post.  To 
these  Corse  added  1,054,  making  an  aggregate  of  1,944.  They  con¬ 
fronted  a  whole  division  under  Major-General  French.  And  this 
division  was  supported  by  two  others.  Even  at  this  early  hour, 
2  A.M.,  such  a  brisk  fire  was  being  maintained  on  the  skirmish  line 
that  Colonel  Tourtellotte  had  sent  a  regiment  to  reinforce  the  out¬ 
posts.  And  before  dawn.  Corse,  who  had  now  assumed  command, 
found  it  necessary  to  throw  out  an  additional  battalion  in  support, 
as  the  enemy  pressed  warmly  at  all  points  from  the  south  toward 
the  depot  where  the  supplies  were. 

At  daylight,  under  cover  of  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers.  Corse 
withdrew  the  forces  from  the  town  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  where 
they  could  stfll  cover  the  town  and  be  on  either  side  of  the  railroad 
cut.  He  planted  two  companies  on  a  spur  of  the  ridge  that  ran  north¬ 
ward  along  the  brink  of  the  cut.  Against  this  spur,  after  a  brisk 
cannonade  for  two  hours,  and  shaq)  skirmishing  on  the  south  and 
west  flanks,  the  enemy  pushed  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  cut  the  rail¬ 
road  and  telegraph,  severing  communication  with  Cartersville  and 
Rome  to  the  north.  Then  followed  a  flag  of  truce,  demanding  the 
surrender  of  the  post  unconditionally  to  avoid  a  needless  effusion  of 
blood.  It  allowed  only  five  minutes  for  an  answer.  Corse  an.swered 
promptly  that  they  were  ‘  prepared  for  the  needless  effusion  of  blood  ’ 
whenever  it  was  agreeable.  He  then  hastened  to  his  lines  and  told 
them  of  the  demand,  of  his  answer,  and  warned  them  to  be  prepared 
for  hard  fighting. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  Young’s  brigade  of  Texans,  1,900 
strong,  had  gained  the  west  end  of  the  ridge  on  which  Corse  was 
posted.  They  advanced  with  great  impetuosity  along  its  crest  till 
they  struck  the  Union  line.  Here  they  received  a  severe  check. 
They  came  on  again  and  again.  Corse  with  his  line  reinforced  began 
to  think  his  position  safe.  When  suddenly  he  observed  a  brigade 
of  the  enemy  moving  from  the  north,  its  left  extended  across  the 
railroad.  He  rushed  to  the  two  companies  that  were  on  the  spur 
of  the  ridge  along  the  brink  of  the  cut  and  urged  them  to  hold  their 
ground.  But  to  no  avail.  The  enemy’s  line  swept  theifi  back,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  engulf  the  rest.  But  here  fortunately  the  fire  of  Tourtellotte’s 
men,  who  had  been  posted  east  of  the  cut,  caught  the  hostile  line, 
coming  up  the  spur,  in  the  flank,  and  broke  it  so  badly  as  to  enable 
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Corse  to  get  a  staff  ofacer  across  the  cut  with  orders  to  bring  over 
reinforcements.  But  before  they  could  arrive  the  two  Confederate 
lines  rallied  and  made  their  assaults  on  Corse’s  west  and  south  fronts 
with  such  force  as  to  break  the  lines  that  had  so  far  resisted.  But 
here  the  hand-to-hand  struggle  and  stubborn  stand  of  one  regiment, 
the  39th  Iowa,  so  broke  the  Confederate  line  that  it  was  compelled 
to  stop  and  reform  before  undertaking  the  assault  on  the  Union 
fort.  Under  cover  of  this  check.  Corse’s  three  other  regiments  feU 
back  into  the  fort. 

It  was  now  about  ii  A.M.  Attacked  from  three  directions,  these 
three  regiments  had  held  one  Confederate  brigade  and  a  portion  of 
two  others  at  bay  for  two  and  a  half  hours.  Colonel  Redfield,  of  the 
39th  Iowa,  had  fallen,  shot  in  four  places.  But  the  extraordinary 
valour  of  the  of&cers  and  men  of  his  regiment  had  really  saved  Allatoona, 
So  completely  disorganised  had  the  Confederate  line  become  that  no 
regular  assault  could  be  made  on  the  fort  before  all  the  trenches  had 
been  fiUed  and  the  parapets  were  lined  with  Corse’s  men.  The  arrival 
of  the  two  regiments  from  the  east  hih  had  enabled  him  to  occupy 
every  part.  Thence  he  could  keep  up  a  fire  as  long  as  his  ammuni¬ 
tion  would  last.  It  rendered  the  little  fort  impregnable.  An  effort 
was  made  to  carry  it  by  an  assault,  but  a  battery  ably  manned  fought 
so  gallantly  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  column  to  maintain  itself 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  work.  The  attacking  lines  sought 
refuge  in  every  hollow,  hole  and  trench,  and  behind  every  stump 
and  log  within  musket  range.  And  the  little  fort  was  filled  with  the 
dead  and  dying.  Tourtellotte  was  wounded.  About  one  o’clock 
Corse  was  struck  in  the  face  by  a  rifle-ball,  which  rendered  him  in¬ 
sensible  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  But  he  was  roused  by  the  cry, 

‘  Cease  firing  !  ’  Supposing  it  was  the  intention  to  surrender  the 
fort,  he  at  once  urged  his  staff  and  the  few  officers  remaining  unhurt 
to  renewed  exertion,  assuring  them  that  Sherman  woifld  soon  be  there 
with  reinforcements. 

Sherman,  eighteen  miles  away,  on  the  top  of  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
had  seen  the  smoke  and  heard  the  faint  sounds  of  artillery.  He 
signalled  to  hold  the  fort,  that  he  was  coming,  and  hurried  forward 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  rmder  General 
Cox,  to  the  rescue.  They  moved  rapidly  up,  aiming  to  get  possession 
of  the  road  leading  from  Allatoona  to  Wood’s  camp,  and  thus  cut 
off  French’s  line  of  retreat.  But  he  learned  of  this  movement  at  his 
rear  before  Corse  could. 

For  once  the  latter’s  artillery  was  silent  for  want  of  ammunition. 
But  a  brave  fellow  volunteered  to  cross  the  cut,  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy’s  fire,  to  the  hfll  on  the  east  side  for  more.  And  he  returned 
in  safety  with  an  armful  of  case  and  canister.  Then  the  artillery 
renewed  its  fire.  The  enemy  attempted  to  mass  behind  a  small 
house  on  the  ridge.  But  a  cannon  directed  upon  it,  with  heavy  shot 
demolished  the  building  and  threw  the  column  into  confusion.  It 
was  impossible  for  it  to  rally.  And  finally,  about  four  o’clock,  driven 
from  every  position  and  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  retreat,  the 
assailants  fled,  leaving  behind  their  dead  and  wounded.  And  thus  the 
little  garrison  remained  in  possession  of  the  field.  They  had  held  the  fort. 
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And  the  defence  of  the  post  remains  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  war.  The  message  signalled  by  Sherman  has  been 
suggestive  of  one  of  the  most  popular  hymns  in  our  language  : 

‘  Hold  the  fort,  for  I  am  coming.’ 

Wave  the  answer  back  to  heaven, 

■  By  Thy  grace  we  will.’ 

A  week  after  the  event  Sherman  made  the  defence  the  subject  of 
a  special  field  order,  in  which,  after  reciting  the  fact  that  Allatoona, 
garrisoned  by  three  regiments  under  Colonel  Tourtellotte,  reinforced 
by  a  detachment  from  a  division  in  Rome  under  General  Corse,  was 
summoned  by  French's  division,  supported  by  two  others,  and  refused 
to  surrender.  And  that  an  attack,  having  lasted  five  hours,  had 
resulted  in  a  complete  repulse,  there  having  been  231  of  the  enemy 
killed  and  41 1  captured,  with  3  stand  of  colours  and  about  800  of 
arms.  He  continued  :  ‘  The  “  effusion  of  blood  ”  was  not  useless, 
as  the  position  at  Allatoona  was  and  is  very  important  to  our  present 
and  future  operations.  The  thanks  of  this  army  are  due  and  are 
hereby  accorded  to  General  Corse,  Colonel  Tourtellotte,  officers  and 
men,  for  their  determined  and  gallant  defence  of  Allatoona,  and  it 
is  made  an  example  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  preparing  in  time 
and  meeting  the  danger,  when  present,  boldly,  manfully  and  well.’ 
Corse  lost  142  killed,  352  wounded  and  212  missing,  a  total  of  706. 
And  as  he  had  only  1,944,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  and  his  men  had 
sealed  their  devotion  with  their  blood. 

Two  days  later  Sherman  discovered  that  Hood  had  moved  west¬ 
ward.  And  inferring  that  he  would  attempt  to  break  the  railroad 
again  near  Kingston,  Sherman  hurried  his  army  to  that  place.  But 
it  was  only  to  find  that  Hood  had  crossed  the  river  twenty  miles 
farther  down.  Moving  with  great  rapidity,  he  soon  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  again,  this  time  on  Sherman’s  railroad  at  Resaca.  He  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  post.  And  upon  being  refused,  attacked.  But 
he  was  repulsed.  He  next  succeeded  in  breaking  the  railroad  between 
Tilton  and  Dalton,  and  then  took  a  position  with  his  rear  holding 
Snake  Creek  Gap.  Sherman  directed  Howard  to  move  up  and  strike 
him  there,  hoping  to  bring  him  to  battle.  But  when  approached 
Hood  retreated,  and  was  followed  by  Sherman,  first  to  La  Fayette, 
and  then  to  Gaylesville,  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Chattooga,  abounding 
in  corn  and  meat.  Here  Sherman  paused,  determined  to  live  off 
the  country  while  he  simply  watched  Hood’s  movements.  He  realised 
that  little  was  to  be  gained  by  following  an  enemy  who  could  move 
faster  than  himself,  and  who  would  retreat  whenever  he  was 
approached. 

Hood  was  little  encumbered  with  trains  and  marched  with  great 
rapidity,  evidently  wishing  to  avoid  a  fight.  Thus  he  was  able  at 
all  times  to  endanger  Sherman’s  communications,  and  yet  refuse 
battle.  It  was  apparent  that  to  follow  Hood  would  simply  amount 
to  being  decoyed  away  from  Georgia,  with  little  prospect  of  either 
overtaking  or  defeating  him.  To  simply  remain  on  the  defensive, 
with  so  great  an  army  as  Sherman  commanded,  was  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  He  must  adopt  a  course  that  would  secure  better  results 
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than  either  idleness  or  fruitless  pursuit.  He  had  already  submitted  to 
Grant  a  plan  of  destroying  Atlanta  as  a  base,  and  the  railway  back  to 
Chattanooga,  and  then,  sallying  forth  through  the  heart  of  Georgia, 
to  capture  one  or  more  of  the  great  Atlantic  seaports.  But  this 
was  only  by  way  of  suggestion.  No  final  plan  had  yet  been  made, 
nor  had  Grant’s  consent  been  given.  While  at  Gaylesville,  Sheirnan 
renewed  this  suggestion.  Events  had  somewhat  modified  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  would  now  be  a  counter-movement  to  that  of  Hood.  It 
might  draw  him  back.  It  would  certainly,  if  successful,  be  of  far- 
reaching  consequence.  If  Hood  did  not  follow  and  was  defeated 
in  his  raid  northward,  and  Sherman  could  march  unopposed  through 
the  heart  of  the  South,  destroying  her  railroads  and  consurning  her 
supplies,  it  would  demonstrate  her  weakness  and  the  emptiness  of 
her  resources  as  nothing  else  could  do. 

By  the  last  of  October,  satisfied  that  Hood  had  moved  still  farther 
westward  and  crossed  Sand  Mountain  into  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee, 
Sherman  detached  the  Fourth  Corps,  Major-General  Stanley,  and  the 
Twenty- third  Corps,  Major-General  Schofield,  and  ordered  them  to 
proceed  to  Chattanooga,  and  report  to  General  Thomas  at  Nashville. 
He  also  delegated  to  Thomas  full  power  over  all  troops  in  his  depart¬ 
ment,  except  the  four  corps  with  which  Sherman  himself  designed 
to  move  into  Georgia.  This  gave  Thomas  two  divisions  under  A.  J. 
Smith,  then  in  Missouri,  but  now  en  route  for  Tennessee ;  the 
corps  of  Stanley  and  Schofield ;  all  the  garrisons  posted  to  watch 
bridges  or  important  railroad  centres  of  the  department ;  and  aU 
the  cavalry  except  one  division  under  Brigadier-General  Kilpatrick. 
General  Wilson  had  arrived  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  he 
too  was  sent  to  Nashville,  with  orders  to  collect  the  cavalry  commands 
in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  organise,  mount  and  equip  them, 
and  then  report  to  Thomas  for  duty.  Thus  a  new  army  was  created, 
which,  though  made  up  of  fragments,  it  was  thought  woiild  give 
Thomas  a  command  with  which  he  could  cope  with  Hood’s.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  while  Sherman  gave  Thomas  some 
good  troops,  he  retained  the  flower  of  his  army  for  the  march  through 
Georgia,  to  which  Grant  had  now  given  his  consent.  The  details  of 
this  new  plan  were  communicated  to  aU  the  corps  commanders,  rmder 
strict  injunctions  of  secrecy.  This  included  Thomas,  who  was  also 
informed  that  Sherman  would  not  cut  loose  from  him  till  satisfied 
that  he  was  prepared  to  cope  with  Hood,  if  the  latter  should  persist 
in  his  plan  of  invading  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

While  still  at  Gaylesville  awaiting  developments,  Sherman  had 
opened  communication  with  Rome,  and  set  a  heavy  force  to  work 
repairing  the  damage  done  to  the  railroad.  He  now  took  the  Fourteenth 
Corps,  General  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  and  with  it  repaired  to  Kingston,  sending 
the  rest  of  his  army  back  to  the  Smyrna  Camp  Ground.  From 
Kingston  he  directed  aU  surplus  artillery  and  baggage,  all  sick,  wounded 
and  refugees,  to  be  sent  back  to  Chattanooga.  He  refitted  carefully 
the  four  corps  he  would  take  with  him,  and  Kilpatrick’s  cavalry. 
Then  General  Corse  was  ordered  to  destroy  the  bridges,  foundries, 
mills  and  warehouses  at  Rome  and,  this  being  done,  to  join  the 
Fourteenth  Corps  at  Kingston.  The  garrisons  from  Kingston  back 
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were  ordered  to  retire  to  Chattanooga,  taking  with  them  as  they  went 
all  railroad  stock,  and  even  the  rails  from  the  road-bed  itself,  thus 
completely  dismantling  the  railroad.  Then  Sherman  retired  with 
his  troops  to  Atlanta,  and  the  road  from  the  Entowah  south  was  also 
destroyed.  As  Atlanta  was  only  of  strategic  value  so  long  as  it  was 
a  railroad  centre  and  had  its  foundries,  machine-shops  and  depots, 
these  were  also  destroyed.  And  this  left  Atlanta  of  no  more  value 
in  the  war  than  any  other  point  in  North  Georgia.  Thus  Sherman 
prepared  for  the  great  march  that  bears  his  name. 

His  labours  in  North  Georgia  had  demonstrated  that  no  large 
army  carrying  with  it  the  necessary  stores  and  baggage  could  over¬ 
take  and  capture  a  smaller  body  without  these  impediments,  while 
operating  in  its  own  country.  Hence  Sherman  felt  that  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  divide  his  army,  and  with  one  part,  himself  act 
offensively  by  marching  into  the  heart  of  the  South,  destroying  its 
railroads  and  consuming  its  resources,  while  the  other  part,  under 
a  separate  commander,  could  act  defensively  and  invite  Hood  to 
attack  and  thus  risk  the  chances  of  battle. 

Hood  had  now  moved  westward  as  far  as  Tuscumbia,  with  the 
hope  of  decoying  Sherman  away  from  Georgia.  Finding  that  he 
was  disappointed  in  this,  he  was  forced  to  choose  either  to  pursue 
Sherman  or  to  act  offensively  against  Thomas.  The  only  course 
he  could  pursue  which  would  be  consistent  with  the  movement  he 
had  already  made  was  to  march  against  Thomas.  And  this  he  did. 
But  Thomas  was  carefully  playing  his  part  too.  He  was  taking  a 
defensive  attitude,  drawing  in  reinforcements  from  aU  the  scattered 
posts  of  his  district,  and  preparing  to  strike,  and  strike  hard,  when 
the  time  came. 

Pursuing  his  part,  Sherman,  on  the  morning  of  November  16, 
1864,  sat  on  his  horse  at  the  outskirts  of  Atlanta,  watching  the  troops 
of  his  own  army  march  off  towards  the  sea.  As  the  old  Fourteenth 
Corps,  that  had  followed  him  so  long  and  so  bravely,  swung  by  with 
the  easy,  devil-may-care  tread  of  veterans,  he  reflected  how  little  this 
great  army  thought  of  where  the  food  and  forage  was  to  come  from 
which  would  be  necessary  to  feed  60,000  men  and  their  teams.  He 
could  carry  few  supplies  along.  And  the  feeding  of  so  many  was  a 
subject  of  anxious  thought  to  him.  But  the  problem,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
soon  solved.  The  cavalry  was  in  two  brigades  under  General  Judson 
Kilpatrick.  The  rest  of  the  army  was  in  two  wings,  the  right  with  the 
Fifteenth  Corps,  P.  J.  Osterhaus,  and  Seventeenth,  F.  P.  Blair,  under 
General  O.  O.  Howard ;  and  the  left  with  the  Fourteenth,  Jeff.  C.  Davis, 
and  Twentieth,  A.  S.  Williams,  under  General  Henry  W.  Slocum.  Each 
corps  had  its  own  route.  That  of  the  Fourteenth  lay  through  Littonia, 
Covington  and  Shady  Dell  to  MiUedgeville.  Sherman  went  with 
it.  Slocum  was  with  the  Twentieth  Corps,  which  moved  by  Decatur, 
Stone  Mountain  and  Madison  to  MiUedgevihe,  the  meeting  point 
for  this  wing  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  its  march,  The  cavalry 
was  to  lead  the  advance  by  way  of  Jonesboro  and  McDonough,  making 
a  strong  feint  on  Macon.  The  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  moved  stiU 
farther  south  by  way  of  Hillsborough  and  Gordon.  Sherman  had 
chosen  to  go  with  the  left  wing,  because  there  he  would  be  nearer  Lee 
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and  Richmond.  And  here  the  news  of  any  movement  against  his  army 
would  naturally  come  to  him  early. 

The  troops  were  provided  with  good  wagon  trains  loaded  with 
ammunition  and  some  supplies.  They  had  bread  for  twenty  days 
and  sugar,  coffee,  salt  and  beef-cattle  for  forty.  But  as  the  march 
was  expected  to  consume  six  weeks  it  wiU  be  seen  that  this  was  by 
no  means  sufficient  even  of  these  articles.  There  was  only  three 
days’  forage  for  the  animals,  and  this  was  in  grain.  These  supplies, 
however,  were  to  be  treated  as  only  for  emergencies.  The  troops 
were  instructed  that  by  a  judicious  system  of  foraging  they  were  to 
maintain  this  stock  as  long  as  possible,  living  themselves  in  the  mean¬ 
time  off  the  country.  The  early  part  of  the  march  was  through  one 
of  the  richest  sections  of  the  South.  And  it  was  known  to  abound 
in  com,  sweet  potatoes  and  meal.  These  were  the  staples  of  Hfe. 
If  nothing  else  was  to  be  had,  neither  the  men  nor  the  animals  would 
starve. 

In  some  of  the  divisions,  before  starting  from  Atlanta,  foraging 
parties  were  organised  in  each  regiment.  They  were  composed  of 
one  forager  for  every  twenty  men,  and  had  an  officer  over  them  for 
each  regiment.  The  men  chosen  were  selected  for  physical  ability 
in  marching,  personal  bravery  and  strict  obedience  to  orders.  And 
they  generally  distinguished  themselves  for  their  industry  and  orderly 
conduct.  They  were  frequently  obliged  to  go  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  line  of  march,  yet  few  were  captured.  And  they  kept  the 
commands'  well  supplied.  In  fact,  they  did  it  so  well  that  neither 
the  men  nor  the  animals  ever  lived  better. 

These  foraging  parties  set  out  first  of  aU  in  the  morning.  Those 
of  the  same  brigade  or  division  worked  in  concert.  They  kept  near 
enough  together  to  support  one  another  if  attacked.  And  they  aimed 
to  return  and  regain  their  commands  at  the  halting-place  fixed  for 
that  day’s  march.  They  were  not  permitted  to  enter  occupied 
dwellings.  But  every  bam,  granary  and  smoke-house  was  their 
preserve.  Smoked  meat,  flour,  meal  and  sorghum  molasses ;  vegetables 
and  sweet  potatoes ;  chickens  and  turkeys ;  as  well  as  hogs,  horses, 
mules  and  cattle,  with  hay,  grain  and  fodder  ;  in  fact,  whatever 
would  sustain  the  life  of  man  or  beast,  or  add  to  their  comfort  or 
even  their  enjoyment,  were  objects  quickly  seized.  The  confidence 
and  daring  of  these  foragers  became  proverbial.  If  surprised  by  a 
troop  of  hostile  cavalry,  they  would  be  seen  issuing  from  every  bam 
and  smoke-house,  and  hastening  together  by  converging  lines,  driving 
before  them  a  horse  or  mule,  laden  with  the  fmit  of  the  day’s  work. 
When  two  or  three  would  meet,  the  booty  would  be  consigned  to  one, 
to  be  made  off  with,  while  the  others  from  behind  trees  and  fences 
would  keep  back  their  pursuers.  Their  Springfield  rifles  always  gave 
them  the  advantage  over  the  carbines  of  the  troopers  in  length  of 
range  as  well  as  accuracy  of  aim.  If  pressed  they  would  continue 
falling  back,  and  in  doing  so  join  others  of  their  brigade  or  division, 
tin  soon  a  good  line  would  be  formed.  The  enemy,  then  out-numbered, 
would  find  the  situation  too  hot  and  give  over  the  chase.  In  this  way 
the  foragers  formed  flankers  to  the  main  line  of  march,  and  it  was 
seldom  that  hostile  cavalry  could  break  through  them. 
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As  they  returned  to  the  line  they  presented  a  fantastic  appearance. 
They  had  the  disposition  of  soldiers  to  get  fun  out  of  little  things 
while  they  were  on  the  march  or  in  camp.  And  they  usually  chose 
their  appearance  partly  with  this  in  view.  They  congregated  at  the 
cross-roads  and  were  taken  in  review  by  the  other  commands  as  they 
passed,  till  their  own  came  up.  Here  a  silver-mounted  family  carriage, 
loaded  to  the  top  or  even  over  the  top  with  every  variety  of  the  produce 
of  the  country,  would  be  seen  driven  by  a  soldier  arrayed  in  the  silk 
hat  and  swallow-tailed  coat  of  a  beau  of  a  former  generation.  These 
somehow  the  wearer  had  managed  to  procure,  in  defiance  of  the  order 
not  to  enter  occupied  dwellings.  Or  it  might  be  a  cart  loaded  with  hay 
and  fodder,  drawn  by  an  ox  and  a  mule,  hitched  at  tandem,  mounted 
each  by  a  coloured  boy  fantastically  arrayed,  all  in  burlesque  of  the 
postillions  of  a  better  day,  altogether  comical.  A  cow  led  by  her 
new  master,  laden  with  the  day’s  collection  of  food  and  this  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  child’s  crib  of  some  peculiar  design,  which  the  present 
possessor  hoped  by  some  happy  stroke  of  fortune  to  find  a  means  of 
sending  to  his  home  in  the  North.  These  and  things  of  like  character, 
but  of  types  as  variable  as  the  wit  of  man  could  devise,  were  sure  to 
meet  a  jovial  reception  from  comrades  in  the  line,  where  hungry  mouths 
were  already  foretasting  savoury  slices  of  ham,  with  honeyed  bread 
and  butter. 

But  this  life  was  not  all  one  of  fun.  There  was  some  work  to  do. 
The  rank  and  file  in  the  column  made  its  daily  march.  And  Sherman 
did  not  neglect  the  object  of  the  invasion.  Hundreds  of  miles  of 
railroad  were  destroyed,  track  tom  up,  ties  burned,  rails  bent  and 
twisted,  so  as  to  be  useless  save  as  old  iron,  bridges,  station  buildings, 
and  water-tanks  wrecked.  In  this  way  the  only  remaining  Confederate 
railroads,  eastward  and  westward,  for  over  a  hundred  miles,  the 
Georgia  State  Railroad  and  the  Central  Railroad,  were  destroyed 
almost  totally.  And  numerous  cuts  were  made  in  their  branches, 
north  and  south.  As  the  army  moved  in  four  parallel  lines,  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  apart,  it  wfil  be  seen  that  a  swath,  approximately  sixty 
miles  in  width,  was  cut  through  the  heart  of  Georgia,  wherein  nothing 
was  left  that  could  supply  the  wants  of  another  army.  If  it  under¬ 
took  to  cross  that,  provisions  must  be  carried  with  it. 

But  the  day’s  march  was  not  long,  usually  about  fifteen  miles. 
And  the  soldiers  had  become  expert  at  destroying  railroads.  So  this 
work  was  not  hard.  The  weather  was  perfect.  Once  for  a  day  or 
two  there  were  snow  flurries  and  a  cold,  sharp  wind.  But  other¬ 
wise  only  bright,  Indian-summer  days,  with  just  enough  frost  to  make 
the  air  bracing.  They  could  be  likened  to  nothing  save  the  soft 
dreamy  days  of  October  in  the  North.  Life  in  the  open  air  was 
exhilarating.  And  so  the  men  endured  their  work,  without  a  murmur 
or  complaint.  They  exhibited  a  spirit  of  hilarity  more  indicative 
of  a  festive  excursion  than  a  military  campaign. 

As  they  approached  the  tide-water  section  of  the  state,  the  country 
became  almost  a  wilderness.  Long-leaved  pines  covered  the  sandy 
soil  but  sparsely.  They  excluded  all  other  vegetation  except  where 
an  occasional  creek  or  marsh  broke  the  monotony  by  lining  its  banks 
with  a  narrow  skirt  of  shrub-like  undergrowth.  But  what  made 
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the  soil  worthless  for  agriculture  rendered  it  favourable  for  marching. 
Where  there  is  poor  soil  there  are  generally  good  roads.  An  energetic 
corps  of  axemen  quickly  corduroyed  the  roads  across  the  swales,  and 
opened  enough  space  for  any  number  of  columns.  And  when  night 
came,  all  gathered  around  the  blazing  camp-fires  of  pine  logs.  And 
with  firebrands  of  resinous  knots  they  illuminated  the  darlmess  and 
made  the  wild  woods  ring  with  sounds  of  merriment. 

Of  the  peculiar  work  of  the  soldier — fighting — there  was  really 
none.  Wheeler  with  his  cavalry  had  been  sent  by  the  Confederates 
to  co-operate  with  the  State  Militia,  but  he  was  easily  held  at  a  distance 
from  the  marching  columns  by  Kilpatrick’s  troopers.  At  Milledge- 
ville  the  legislature  passed  a  law  making  the  citizens  all  liable  to  military 
service,  and  calling  upon  them  to  die  free  men  rather  than  live  slaves. 
And  Beauregard  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  them  to  rise  in 
defence  of  their  state.  Then  the  Governor  fled,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  issued  still  another  proclamation,  constituting  himself  ex-officio 
Governor  of  the  part  of  the  state  east  of  the  Oconee  River,  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  that  section  to  meet  him  at  Augusta  to  be  enrolled 
as  soldiers.  Here  were  proclamations  enough  certainly.  But  they 
resulted  in  nothing,  save  an  exhibition  of  the  terror  of  the  officials 
and  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation.  No  one  came.  In  answer 
to  Beauregard’s  appeal  to  obstruct  and  destroy  the  roads  and  bridges 
in  front  of  the  invading  army,  Sherman  issued  a  counter  proclamation, 
warning  the  people  that,  if  they  did,  he  would  bum  their  houses. 
The  bridges  and  the  roads  were  left  undisturbed.  In  fact  the  people 
were  tired  of  the  war  and  saw  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance. 
They  took  the  best  course  and,  when  they  were  not  disturbed,  remained 
quietly  at  home.  They  understood  the  situation  better  than  the 
officials. 

But  the  coloured  people  could  not  be  persuaded  to  stay  at  home. 
They  joined  the  army  by  thousands.  They  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  to  follow  soldiers  that  they  understood  were  fighting  the 
battle  of  freedom  for  them.  If  they  went  along,  freedom  would  be 
assured.  If  they  remained  behind,  it  might  be  lost.  The  opportunity 
was  too  precious  to  be  neglected.  As  Sherman  advanced  the  crowd 
became  greater.  They  were  warned  that  they  were  only  retarding 
the  success  of  the  war  by  loading  Sherman  down  with  helpless  mouths 
to  feed.  But  they  came  on,  men,  women  and  children,  singly  and 
in  whole  families,  in  all  sorts  of  vehicles,  from  a  carriage  to  an  ox-cart, 
with  a  cow  or  a  mule  or  an  old  horse,  whatever  they  considered  the 
most  precious  of  their  possessions.  Their  animals  were  confiscated 
to  the  use  of  the  army  to  save  provender.  The  vehicles  had  to  be 
abandoned.  But  the  owners  tradged  along  on  foot.  At  night  they 
formed  camps  on  the  outskirts  of  the  army  and  lived  on  what  they 
could  gather  along  the  road  or  was  left,  the  refuse  of  the  soldiers. 

The  order  that  they  be  left  at  home  was  like  many  others  in  the 
army.  It  found  more  favour  with  those  of  rank,  who  appreciated 
the  incumbrance,  than  with  the  common  soldiers,  who  found  pleasure 
in  indulging  the  innocent  credulity  of  the  blacks.  Once  General 
Davis,  greatly  impatient  at  his  inability  to  enforce  the  order  that 
they  be  left  behind,  at  Ebenezer  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Savannah, 
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that  entered  the  river  near  its  mouth,  caused  his  pontoon  bridge 
to  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  his  corps  had  crossed.  He,  of  course,  did 
not  foresee  the  consequences.  The  poor  creatures,  seeing  that  they 
were  to  be  left  behind,  cast  themselves  into  the  stream  with  loud 
cries  of  distress,  and  attempted  to  cross.  The  water  was  beyond 
their  depth.  Many  were  drowned.  A  few  were  able  to  save  them¬ 
selves  by  swimming.  And  Davis,  seeing  the  situation,  gave  orders 
at  once  for  their  rescue.  And  his  troops  did  save  as  many  as  they 
could.  But  some  it  was  too  late  to  save.  They  had  already  perished. 

Finally,  when  Savannah  was  reached,  something  had  to  be  done 
to  relieve  the  army  of  this  burden.  Some  able-bodied  men  were 
taken  along  to  do  menial  service,  but  the  others,  in  fact  most  of  them, 
were  placed  on  the  sea  islands,  where  they  became  wards  of  the 
nation,  under  the  care  of  the  Freedman’s  Bureau.  This  was  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  created  by  Act  of  Congress  two  months 
later.  Its  purpose  was  to  furnish  work  to  those  who  had  been  slaves, 
and  protect  them  in  it  from  the  greed  of  employers,  until  they 
could  become  adjusted  to  their  new  condition  and  learn  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Under  its  beneficent  provisions,  administered  by 
General  Howard,  whose  pure  life,  deep  religious  faith  and  strong 
anti-slavery  convictions  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  work,  the  lot 
of  these  poor  refugees  was  greatly  ameliorated. 

From  MiUedgeville  southward  the  route  of  the  army,  stfil  in  four 
columns,  occupied  the  country  between  the  Savannah  and  the  Ogeechee 
River.  The  Fifteenth  Corps,  however,  was  south  of  the  Ogeechee.  And 
as  Fort  McAllister  was  on  that  side  and  was  the  only  important  work 
between  the  army  and  the  sea,  the  position  promised  to  become  one  of 
importance.  For  while  the  army  could  live  off  the  country  when 
on  the  march,  it  could  not  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  while  in 
camp.  If  a  siege  became  necessary  before  Savannah  could  be  taken, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  Sherman  to  procure  supplies  soon  from  the 
seaside.  Apprehending  that  supplies  would  be  needed,  the  navy  had 
been  ordered  to  watch  for  his  appearance. 

As  he  approached  the  city,  Sherman  fixed  a  line  on  which  the 
four  corps  were  to  assemble  at  an  appointed  time.  This  line  was 
from  Ogeechee  Church  on  the  river  of  that  name  to  Halley’s  Ferry 
on  the  Savannah.  The  line  was  about  forty  miles  above  the  city. 
AU  the  columns  reached  this  line  at  the  appointed  time.  From  there 
the  advance  was  still  continued  by  their  several  roads :  Davis  on  the 
Savannah  River  Road,  Slocum  the  Middle  Road,  by  way  of  Spring- 
field,  Blair  the  Central  Road  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ogeechee, 
and  Howard  the  road  on  the  south  bank.  As  they  neared  Savannah 
the  country  became  marshy  and  some  obstructions  were  met. 

General  Hardee  had  assumed  to  defend  the  city  with  about  18,000 
troops.  Trees  had  been  felled  where  Sherman’s  roads  crossed  creeks, 
swamps  or  narrow  causeways.  But  his  pioneer  companies  were 
well  organised  and  removed  the  obstructions  quickly.  So  no  opposi¬ 
tion  from  Hardee  worth  mentioning  was  encountered,  tiU  the  heads 
of  columns  were  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  city.  Here  the  roads 
were  systematically  obstructed  by  felled  trees,  earthworks  and 
artillery.  These  obstructions,  however  were  easily  turned.  And 
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Hardee  was  driven  within  his  line.  This  followed  first  a  swampy 
creek,  that  emptied  into  the  Savannah  River  about  three  miles  above 
the  city,  and  thence  across  the  divide  to  the  head  of  a  corresponding 
stream  which  emptied  into  the  Little  Ogeechee.  This  was  a  small 
stream  which  paralleled  the  Ogeechee  River  on  the  north  and  about 
a  mile  away.  These  streams  were  generally  favourable  to  Hardee 
as  a  cover,  because  very  marshy  and  bordered  by  rice  fields,  which 
were  flooded  either  by  tide  water  or  inland  ponds,  the  gates  to  which 
were  controlled  and  covered  by  artillery.  The  only  approaches  to 
the  city  were  by  five  narrow  causeways— two  railroads  and  three 
dirt  roads.  They  were  all  commanded  by  heavy  guns.  While  Sher¬ 
man  had  only  light  field  pieces,  too  small  to  cope  with  them. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  Savannah 
was  a  city  admirably  situated  for  defensive  purposes.  It  was  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Savannah  River,  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  on  a  bluff  about  forty  feet  above  the  river  surface.  It  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  low-lying  rice  plantations,  submerged  during  a  part  of 
each  year.  It  had  a  population  of  about  25,000  well-to-do  people, 
and  had  been,  prior  to  the  war,  one  of  the  principal  cotton  markets 
of  the  South.  It  had  an  excellent  harbour  and  a  large  ocean-going 
commerce.  While  conservatively  Southern  in  sentiment,  it  had 
never  reached  the  extreme  secession  attitude  of  Charleston,  its  neigh¬ 
bour  and  rival,  and  did  not  now  have  the  same  fear  of  a  visitation 
from  the  Union  army. 

But  to  take  Savannah  by  storm  seemed  to  Sherman  a  hazardous 
undertaking.  Nor  did  he  care  to  try  it.  Having  brought  his  army 
unscathed  so  great  a  distance  to  its  rear,  he  felt  that  he  could  afford 
to  secure  its  reduction  by  simply  investing  it  closely  and  awaiting 
the  result.  Time  must  bring  its  surrender.  He  therefore  instructed 
his  corps  commanders  to  invest  it  closely  from  the  north  and  west, 
and  reconnoitre  well  the  ground  in  front,  and,  while  this  was  being 
done,  he  would  give  his  personal  attention  to  opening  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  fleet,  which  was  now  known  to  be  waiting  outside  the 
harbour. 

Following  these  instructions.  General  Slocum  took  the  Charleston 
Railroad  at  the  river  bridge,  a  short  distance  above  the  city,  and  thus 
obtained  control  of  the  river.  Howard  broke  the  Gulf  Railroad  at 
Way’s  Station,  fifteen  miles  to  the  south.  Thus  the  city’s  accustomed 
channels  of  supply  were  severed.  Sherman  could  for  a  while  stand 
a  siege.  For  he  had  some  herds  of  cattle  which  he  had  brought  down 
from  the  interior,  and  his  wagons  stiU  held  a  considerable  part  of 
the  supplies  with  which  they  were  loaded  in  Atlanta.  And  now  the 
fine  rice  crop  in  the  country  about  Savannah  furnished  both  the  men 
and  animals  an  abundance  of  grain  and  straw.  The  one  was  good 
for  food  and  the  other  for  forage.  Besides  all  this,  he  had  the  fleet 
to  look  to  in  case  of  emergency.  He  could  leave  the  city  to  reflect 
while  he  took  time  to  make  his  dispositions. 

As  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  open  communication  with  the  fleet, 
he  directed  General  Kilpatrick,  with  the  cavalry,  to  cross  the  Ogeechee 
by  a  pontoon  bridge,  reconnoitre  Fort  McAllister,  and  then  proceed 
in  the  direction  of  Sunbury  or  Kilkenny  and  see  if  he  could  reach  the 
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fleet  from  that  side.  Howard  was  to  send  one  of  his  scouts  down  the 
Ogeechee  in  a  canoe,  to  pass  the  fort  at  night  and  try  to  steal  out 
to  the  ships.  But  Fort  McAllister  was  the  real  obstacle.  And  on 
the  morning  of  December  13,  General  Hazen’s  division  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps,  which  had  come  down  south  of  the  Ogeechee,  was  sent  to  carry 
it  by  storm.  It  was  a  strong  enclosed  redoubt,  manned  by  two  com¬ 
panies  of  artillery  and  three  of  infantry,  in  all  about  200  men,  and 
mounted  23  guns  and  one  mortar.  Hazen  reached  the  fort  about 
I  P.M.,  and  deploying  his  division  with  both  flanks  resting  on  the 
river,  posted  his  skirmishers  behind  some  clumps  of  trees  which  the 
Confederates  had  cut.  They  had  used  the  branches  to  form  an  abatis 
about  the  fort,  but  had  carelessly  left  the  trunks  where  they  could 
now  be  Used  as  a  shield.  At  5  p.m.  Hazen  assaulted  the  fort  with 
nine  regiments  at  three  points,  and  was  successful  at  all  of  them. 

Sherman  witnessed  the  assault  from  the  top  of  a  rice  mill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  While  watching  the  preparations,  he  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  offing  what  seemed  the  smoke-stack  of  a  steamer. 
For  two  days  they  had  been  watching  for  some  sign  of  the  fleet.  As 
time  passed,  the  steamer  became  distinct,  and  about  the  moment 
of  the  assault  was  plainly  visible.  ‘  Has  Fort  McAUister  been  taken  ?  ’ 
the_  captain  signalled.  ‘  Not  yet,’  answered  Sherman,  ‘  but  it  will 
be  in  a  minute.’  A  bold  dash  of  Hazen’s  line — then  a  short,  sharp 
struggle,  and  the  parapet  was  carried  at  all  points.  Sherman’s 
promise  was  almost  literally  fulfilled.  It  did  not  take  fifteen  minutes. 
The  Union  flag  now  floated  from  the  staff  from  which  the  Confederate 
was  pulled  down.  Hazen’s  loss  was  134  and  that  of  the  garrison  48. 

That  night  Sherman  pulled  down  the  river  in  a  boat  to  the  steamer 
and  found  that  Howard’s  scout  had  reached  the  fleet.  Admiral 
Dahlgren  and  General  Foster,  who  had  charge  of  the  coast  defence, 
were  then  expected  in  Ossabaw  Sound,  just  below.  The  next  morning 
they  met.  A  plan  of  campaign  was  formed.  And  the  next  day 
Sherman  returned  to  his  lines.  Two  days  later  some  heavy  30- 
pounder  Parrott  guns  that  had  been  procured  by  the  fleet  from  Hilton 
Head,  just  outside  the  harbour,  were  placed  in  position  for  bom¬ 
barding  the  city.  Then  a  formal  demand  for  its  surrender  was  made. 
This  was  refused.  Hardee  stiU  held  one  line,  by  a  raised  road,  known 
as  the  Union  Causeway,  leading  out  of  the  city  in  the  direction  of 
Charleston.  Before  commencing  a  bombardment,  Sherman  deter¬ 
mined  to  secure  possession  of  this  road.  It  was  impossible  to  do 
this  from  the  land  side,  for  the  Confederates  held  the  river  opposite 
the  city  with  gunboats  and  could  destroy  any  pontoon  bridge  that 
might  be  laid  to  carry  a  force  over.  And  they  could  also  isolate  any 
force  that  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  there.  Sherman,  therefore, 
left  Slocum  to  complete  the  preparations  for  an  assault,  while  he  went 
out  to  the  fleet  to  make  an  effort  to  takeftheTcauseway  from  that 
side.  Hardee  realised  his  situation,  and  that  night  withdrew.  The 
next  morning,  December  21,  the  Union  troopsftook  possession.  Sher¬ 
man’s  telegram  announcing  the  capture  of  the  city  reached  Washington 
on  Christmas  Eve,  and  thus  the  nation  was  presented  with  a  Christmas 
gift  of  Savannah.  Hardee  had  withdrawn  his  army  to  Charleston. 
The  Women  and  children  remained.  But  there  was  no  disturbance. 
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The  behaviour  of  Sherman’s  troops  was  good.  Never  was  a  hostile 
city  occupied  by  a  large  army  with  less  disorder. 

The  condition  of  the  army  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  ‘As 
to  the  rank  and  file/  wrote  Sherman  in  his  report  of  the  campaign, 
prepared  at  the  time,  ‘  they  seem  so  full  of  confidence  in  themselves 
that  I  doubt  if  they  want  a  compliment  from  me  ;  but  I  must  do 
them  the  justice  to  say  that  whether  called  on  to  fight,  to  rnarch, 
to  wade  streams,  to  make  roads,  clear  out  obstructions,  build  bridges, 
make  corduroy,  or  tear  up  railroads,  they  have  done  it  with  alacrity 
and  a  degree  of  cheerfulness  unsurpassed.  A  little  loose  in  foraging, 
they  “  did  some  things  they  ought  not  to  have  done,”  yet  on  the 
whole  they  have  supplied  the  army  with  as  little  violence  as  could 
be  expected,  and  as  little  loss  as  I  calculated.’ 

In  the  capture  of  Savannah  comes  out  one  of  the  strong  points 
in  Sherman’s  character — ^his  care  for  his  men.  The  city  was  taken 
with  the  loss  of  hardly  any.  The  reader  has  doubtless  noted  how- 
many  times  since  the  army  left  Chattanooga  he  avoided  a  fight 
by  turning  the  position  of  the  Confederates,  when  by  an  assault 
upon  their  entrenchments  he  might  have  sacrificed  the  lives  of  his 
men  by  the  thousand.  But  he  forbore  to  do  this.  It  was  a  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  men  never  forgot.  And  that  march  through  Georgia! 
He  was  willing  they  should  see  the  fun  of  it.  They  had  seen 
hard  service  enough,  and  were  entitled  to  some  recreation.  And 
this  was  the  most  halcyon  period  of  their  service  and  the  one  to 
which  in  after  years  their  T^-mds  oftenest  reverted  with  joyiul  recollec¬ 
tions.  There  w^c  litcie  hardship  in  it.  It  was  rather  one  bright 
path  of  unclouded  glory,  the  sunset  of  the  war.  There  was  fun  every¬ 
where,  on  the  march,  around  the  camp-fire,  and  in  their  tents.  And 
it  was  attended  by  plenty.  There  was  no  hunger,  no  wounds  and 
no  death.  It  held  no  sad  memories.  How  in  after  years  the  faces 
of  those  men  lighted  up  and  their  voices  swelled  to  the  chorus  of  the 
old  tune  of  ‘  Marching  through  Georgia  ’  1  They  sang  it  on  the 
road  ;  afterwards  they  sang  it  everywhere.  And  no  one  will  need  be 
reminded  how  heartily  they  did  it  who  has  attended  the  reunions 
of  the  participants  in  that  campaign. 


CHAPTER  LIII 


Hood  advances  on  Nashville — Schofield  evades  him  at  Spring  Hill — 

The  Battle  of  Franklin — Schofield  retires  to  Nashville — Hood 

follows  him — The  Battle  of  Nashville — Hood  defeated — Retreats. 

Generals  of  an  army  cannot  always  choose  a  career  like  Sherman’s. 
Thomas  was  perhaps  as  pacific  in  disposition.  Yet  now  he  was 
assigned  to  a  command  he  did  not  want.  And  he  had  plenty  of  work 
and  fighting  too.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  Sherman  had  left  these  to 
Thomas.  But  ill  luck  !  Face  it  bravely  !  It  may  prove  the  best. 
It  did  with  Thomas.  He  reached  the  climax  of  his  great  career  in 
the  campaign  against  Hood  which  was  now  thrust  upon  him.  Sher¬ 
man,  who  made  the  assignment,  himself  said  to  an  officer  who  was 
leaving  to  join  Thomas,  that  if  there  was  any  fighting  to  be  done, 
it  would  be  that  army  which  would  have  it  to  do.  With  Hood  against 
him  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  there  would  be  fighting  to  do. 
And  so  it  proved.  While  Sherman  and  his  troops  were  quietly  march¬ 
ing  their  way  to  the  sea,  Thomas  was  having  the  fight  of  his  life. 

On  November  12,  communication  was  severed  with  Sherman. 
Hood  was  then  at  the  Tennessee  River,  with  part  of  his  troops  at 
Tuscumbia  on  the  south,  and  the  other  part  at  Florence,  on  the  north 
side.  This  situation  remained  unchanged  for  five  days.  Hood  was 
waiting  for  supplies  and  was  apparently  debating  with  himself  whether 
to  advance  or  retreat.  Whatever  he  did,  it  would  be  hazardous  for 
Thomas  to  confront  him  now,  for  he  had  only  about  half  as  many 
troops.  If  he  advanced  into  Tennessee,  Thomas  could  assume  the 
defensive,  watch  his  opportunity  and  attack  him.  If  he  followed 
Sherman,  then  Thomas  must  take  the  offensive  and  pursue  him. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  some  anxiety  that  his  movements  were 
watched. 

But  Beauregard  ordered  Hood  to  advance,  and  this  was  his  own 
inclination.  So  on  November  17  Hood  moved  some  more  of  his 
troops  to  the  north  side  and  advanced  those  already  there  farther  north. 
All  doubt  on  this  question  was  now  removed.  He  was  moving  north 
and  would  not  follow  Sherman.  Thomas,  therefore,  went  industriously 
to  work  at  his  preparations  for  a  defensive  campaign.  It  was  a  part 
he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  play.  The  war  had  already  shown  that 
no  general  on  either  side  could  meet  a  fight  that  was  thrust  upon 
him  better  than  Thomas.  He  at  once  directed  Schofield,  whom  he 
had  posted  at  Pulaski,  to  watch  Hood  closely  and  delay  his  advance 
till  he  could  gain  time  to  assemble  his  forces.  If  Ho6d  could  be  kept 
back  tin  he  could  concentrate  them  all,  the  forces  now  present  with 
those  yet  to  come  in — Smith’s  two  divisions  from  Missouri,  some  new 
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troops  that  were  coming,  and  some  of  his  own  that  were  out  on  detached 
service — he  would  have  a  force  at  least  equal  to  Hood’s. 

Pulaski  was  seventy  miles  south  of  Nashville  and  fifty  north-east 
of  Florence.  Hood  started  north  in  the  direction  of  Wa3mesboro. 
This  was  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Pulaski.  It  was  apparent  that  he 
was  aiming  to  pass  Schofield  and  then  interpose  between  him  and 
Thomas,  who  was  at  Nashville.  But  Schofield  had  his  eye  on  this  too, 
and  at  once  commenced  scattering  his  infantry  along  his  line  of  retreat, 
with  cavalry  guarding  either  side.  Thomas  from  the  north  also 
moved  two  brigades  up  to  Columbia  to  protect  the  crossings  of  Duck 
River,  at  and  near  that  place.  So  that  now  Schofield’s  whole  line 
was  guarded.  And  he  was  again  directed  to  yield  his  ground  slowly. 
He  obeyed  as  well  as  he  could.  But  he  found  the  pressure  too  great 
and  was  obliged  to  yield. 

On  November  23  Schofield,  after  removing  his  trains  to  the  rear, 
retired  from  Pulaski  to  Columbia.  This  was  midway  between  Pulaski 
and  Nashville.  During  the  next  two  days  Hood’s  cavalry  pressed 
Schofield  here.  And  on  the  26th  and  27th  his  infantry  came  up 
and  united  with  the  cavalry.  There  was  no  assault,  but  an  intention 
was  shown  to  cross  Duck  River  just  beyond  the  town  and  get  in 
Schofield’s  rear.  To  guard  against  this  Schofield  had  already  sent 
two  brigades  to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  They  took  a  position 
and  entrenched.  They  were  now  followed  by  the  rest  of  his  troops. 
Here  he  remained  during  the  next  day  undisturbed.  But  about 
2  A.M.  of  the  29th,  Hood’s  cavalry  under  Forrest  succeeded  in  pressing 
back  the  Union  cavalry  now  under  Wilson.  At  a  later  hour  some  of 
Hood’s  infantry  crossed  at  Huey’s  Mills,  six  miles  above  Columbia, 
and  Schofield’s  communication  with  his  cavalry  being  thus  interrupted 
and  his  line  of  retreat  threatened,  he  made  preparations  to  withdraw 
to  Franklin,  twenty-five  miles  nearer  NashviUe.  General  Stanley 
was  sent  out  the  road  about  fifteen  miles  to  Spring  Hill,  to  cover  the 
trains  and  keep  the  line  open. 

Stanley  reached  Spring  Hill  just  in  time  to  drive  off  Hood’s  cavalry 
and  save  the  trains.  But  later  he  was  attacked  by  a  corps  of  Hood’s 
infantry  under  Cheatham,  and  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  holding 
his  position  tiU  darkness  could  bring  relief.  While  he  was  thus 
occupied,  Schofield  was  kept  almost  as  busy  with  the  rest  of  his  force 
in  preventing  Hood  from  crossing  with  the  body  of  his  army  at  Col¬ 
umbia,  beating  him  back  many  times  with  some  loss.  It  was  at 
Spring  Hill  and  Columbia  that  Hood  met  two  of  his  serious  checks. 
If  he  could  have  broken  Schofield  down  here,  with  the  best  part  of 
the  Union  troops,  it  would  have  ihade  the  position  of  Thomas  and 
the  rest  a  most  serious  one.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Thomas 
to  repair  the  disaster  and  might  have  compelled  Sherman  to  turn 
back.  And  if  the  march  to  the  sea  and  through  the  Carolinas  were 
taken  out  of  the  last  year  of  the  war,  it  would  have  materially  changed 
the  face  of  affairs.  Hood  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  all  this. 
He  did  complain  bitterly  of  Cheatham’s  failure  at  Spring  HiU — insisted 
that  his  men  would  not  fight,  etc.  Yet  Pat  Cleburne  and  his  troops, 
who  had  made  such  a  glorious  resistance  to  Sherman  on  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  had  held  the  pass  a.t  Ringgold  against  Hooker,  were  among 
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these  very  troops !  The  charge  was  unfair  and  undeserved.  And 
Cleburne  felt  it  deeply.  A  few  hours  later,  while  he  and  General 
Brown,  commanding  another  division  of  Cheatham’s  corps,  rode 
along  together  in  pursuit  of  Schofield,  who  was  now  retiring  upon 
Franklin,  he  recurred  to  it  feelingly.  That  was  to  be  the  last  ride 
of  Cleburne’s  hard  life.  And  it  should  have  been  attended  by  other 
thoughts  than  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  he  had  so  unselfishly  served. 

That  day  had  convinced  Schofield  that  the  positions  at  Columbia 
and  Spring  Hill  were  too  far  advanced  to  be  held  longer.  And  accord¬ 
ingly,  as  soon  as  night  came  to  cover  his  movements,  he  withdrew 
from  Columbia.  And  Stanley  hurried  on,  with  the  trains  ahead  of 
him,  to  Franklin.  When  near  Spring  Hill,  Schofield  came  upon  Hood’s 
cavalry  again,  and  again  he  brushed  them  aside.  The  infantry  was 
found  bivouacking  within  800  yards  of  the  road.  But  Schofield 
pushed  on  by  them  also.  He  passed  through  the  sleeping  village  of 
Spring  Hill  at  midnight  and  marched  on  to  Thompson’s  Station, 
three  miles  farther,  and  found  the  deserted  camp-fires  of  still  another 
body  of  hostile  cavahy.  It  had  disappeared  at  his  approach.  And 
soon  after  thi?;  eventful  and  anxious  night  march  of  twenty-five 
miles  his  whole  command  got  into  position  at  Franklin.  He  had 
again  successfully  eluded  Hood.  Schofield  had  hoped  to  place  the 
Harpeth  River  at  the  rear  of  the  town  also  between  him  and  his 
enemy.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  There  were  no  bridges. 
The  county  bridge  had  been  destroyed.  His  telegram  to  Thomas 
the  day  before,  the  29th,  asking  to  have  pontoons  put  down  at  Franklin 
at  once,  remained  unanswered.  And  to  his  disappointment  he  found, 
on  his  arrival  at  daylight,  that  the  boats  had  not  been  sent.  The  fact 
was  that  the  pontoon  train  and  the  corps  of  pontonniers  that  belonged 
to  this  army  had  been  taken  by  Sherman.  And  so  Thomas  had  none 
to  send.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Schofield  had  no  time  to  lose. 
He  at  once  directed  General  Cox  to  take  charge  of  affairs  at  the  rear 
while  he  looked  after  the  trains  and  bridges.  Cox  had  halted  with 
his  troops  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Carter  on  the  roadside,  a  half-mile  south 
of  the  village,  when  he  received  this  order. 

The  house  occupied  a  slight  elevation  which  gave  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  plain.  A  line  was  at  once  selected  by  Cox  for  defence. 
It  was  a  curved  line  with  its  left  at  a  railway  cut  close  to  the  river 
where  there  was  another  knoll.  Its  centre  was  at  the  Carter  house, 
and  its  right  near  the  river,  a  short  distance  below  the  town.  Along 
its  whole  front  the  ground  sloped  gently  to  the  south.  And  more 
than  a  mile  away  the  plain  terminated  in  a  range  of  high,  partly 
wooded  hills,  through  a  gap  in  which  the  Columbia  Pike  ran.  The 
plain  itself  was  cleared,  with  farm  buildings  and  orchards  scattered 
here  and  there  in  the  distance. 

Franklin,  in  the  rear,  was  a  quiet  country  village  of  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  the  seat  of  Williamson  County.  It  lay  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  plain,  here  a  bluff,  around  the  margin  of  which, 
with  a  sweeping  bend,  flowed  the  Harpeth  River.  From  the  river 
above  to  the  river  below  the  town  runs  West  Margin  Street.  As 
its  name  indicates,  it  is  the  western  boundary  of  the  village.  All  the 
rest  lies  north-east  and  so  in  the  half-circle  formed  by  the  river 
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and  this  street.  The  Columbia  Pike,  along  which  Schofield  had 
made  his  approach,  enters  the  village  near  the  middle  of  West  Margin, 
and  at  its  intersection  with  Main  Street.  The  Union  line  was  formed 
across  this  pike  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village. 

Cox  at  once  proceeded  to  protect  his  line  by  a  strong  parapet. 
He  had  the  whole  forenoon  to  make  it  and  he  used  the  time  industri¬ 
ously.  This  parapet  was  of  inestimable  value  in  the  subsequent  battle. 
The  Second  and  Third  Divisions  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  now  com¬ 
manded  by  Cox,  were  on  either  side  of  the  pike,  one  to  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left.  The  Third  Division  reached  to  the  river  above 
the  town.  But  between  the  Second  Division,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pike,  and  the  river  below  the  town  Cox  placed  the  First  Division  of 
the  Fourth  Corps.  Thus  these  three  divisions  formed  the  Union  main 
line.  The  line  had  a  sharp  angle  near  the  pike  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Twenty- third  Corps.  Here  was  the  Carter  residence. 
Here  the  pike  crossed.  And  over  the  pike  no  parapet  had  been  thrown 
up,  leaving  the  road  open.  And  it  was  here  that  the  hardest  fighting 
of  the  battle  of  Franklin  occurred.  Two  brigades  of  the  Fourth  Corps, 
under  Colonel  Opdycke  of  the  125th  Ohio,  had  acted  as  the  rear  guard 
of  the  army  from  Columbia.  Coming  in  after  the  line  w’as  formed, 
they  were  placed  by  Cox  in  reserve  to  the  rear  of  the  line  near  the 
pike.  This  was,  as  we  shall  see,  a  very  fortunate  circumstance. 

Hood  was  advancing  by  the  Columbia  Pike,  along  which  Schofield 
had  retreated.  And  to  meet  him  at  the  outset  and  give  prompt 
notice  of  his  approach,  two  brigades  of  the  Second  Division  of  the 
Fourth  Corps  under  General  Wagner  were  placed  as  an  advance  guard 
near  the  range  of  hills  which  bounded  the  southern  edge  of  the  plain. 
They  were  a  half-mile  out  and  on  either  side  of  the  pike.  It  wiU  be 
seen  that  this  advance  guard  too  played  a  noticeable  part  in  the 
battle.  The  Confederates  did  not  come  up  quickl5^  It  was  noon 
before  the  first  body  of  their  cavalry  appeared.  As  the  infantry  came 
on  they  were  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  with  Cheatham’s  corps 
west  of  the  pike  and  Stewart’s  on  the  east.  Lee’s  corps  was  behind 
them  in  reserve. 

Whp  the  command  of  the  rear  was  turned  over  to  Cox,  Schofield 
gave  his  attention  entirely  to  the  bridges  and  the  trains.  Some  of 
the  latter  were  sent  over  the  river  by  a  ford,  but  this  was  deep  and 
rough.  The  railroad  bridge  was  then  fitted  up  so  that  it  could  be 
wagons  and  horses.  The  posts  of  the  county  bridge,  which 
had  been  destroyed,  were  found  to  be  still  strong.  They  were  sawn 
off  a  uniform  height  above  the  water  and  cross-beams  and  planking 
were  laid  upon  them,  and  thus  a  good  bridge  was  constructed.  It 
w^  expected  only  to  be  used  for  the  troops.  But  by  trial  it  was  found 
sumciently  strong  to  carry  the  horses  and  wagons.  With  two  bridges 
and  the  ford  thus  at  his  command,  Schofield  soon  put  the  trains 
across.  Two  brigades  followed  them  and  took  possession  of  an  old 
fort  on  the  north  side  that  commanded  the  bridges  and  the  railroad 
approach  on  the  south  side.  An  order  was  issued  for  the  rest  of  the 
army  to  cross  at  6  p.m.  in  case  there  was  no  attack  by  that  time. 

A^  slight  depression  beyond  Wagner’s  advance  brigades  prevented 
Hood  s  troops  being  seen  from  the  Union  line  till  about  4  p.m.  Then 
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they  were  seen  coming  up  with  great  force  in  several  lines.  Wagner's 
artillery  opened  fire.  Simultaneously  his  two  infantry  brigades 
delivered  their  fire.  Then  some  of  the  men  were  seen  making  a  barri¬ 
cade  of  rails  as  if  intending  to  stay  there.  But  the  section  of  artillery, 
after  discharging  its  guns,  retired  leisurely  within  the  lines.  V''agner 
had  been  ordered  to  withdraw  all  his  troops  whenever  Hood  should 
be  seen  advancing  in  superior  force.  He  was  not  to  permit  them 
to  become  seriously  engaged  there.  But  Wagner  was  at  the  Carter 
house  within  Cox’s  line.  And  his  troops  had  not  received  this  order. 
Hence  they  held  on  to  their  position.  Hood  sought  to  capture  theni. 
And  without  firing,  charged  ;  and  his  men  were  at  once  in  their 
front  and  on  each  flank.  Seeing  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
captured,  they  broke  for  the  rear  on  a  run.  In  passing  up  the  pike 
and  over  the  parapet,  they  carried  with  them  the  troops  of  Cox’s  line 
for  a  short  distance  on  either  side.  And  being  closely  pursued  by 
a  few  hundred  of  Hood’s  troops,  the  latter  came  in  too. 

The  moment  was  critical,  for  Hood’s  army  was  advancing  behind, 
ready  to  pour  into  this  breach  of  the  line.  Colonel  Opdycke  was 
in  command  of  the  two  brigades  placed  in  reserve  behind  the  line. 
Wagner,  his  superior,  had  left  him  some  time  before,  with  the  simple 
instruction  to  fight  when  and  where  he  thought  he  would  be  rnost  needed. 
Seeing  the  crisis,  quick  as  thought,  he  gave  the  order  :  ‘  First  brigade, 
forward  to  the  works  !  ’  Their  bayonets  came  down  to  a  charge. 
And  with  a  shout  they  rushed  forward  to  the  works.  The  regiments 
deployed  as  they  went.  The  second  brigade  passed  up  to  the  other 
side  of  the  pike.  All  were  grimly  determined,  carrying  the  stragglers 
back  with  them.  The  struggle  was  short.  Many  of  the  enemy  ■who 
had  penetrated  the  line  were  killed,  some  were  captured,  and  the  others 
were  driven  beyond  the  works.  Thus  the  Union  line  was  restored  . 
When  Hood’s  came  up  it  was  met  by  a  blaze  of  fire  aU  along  the  parapet. 
Opdycke  had  displayed  the  highest  qualities  of  leadership  in  rushing 
his  command  promptly  into  the  breach.  ,  .  < 

And  there  his  men  stood  all  through  the  battle.  The  eneiny, 
he  says,  ‘  hurled  his  masses  against  us  with  seeming  desperation. 
Officers  devoted  their  mightiest  energies  to  bringing  up  the  stragglers 
to  the  breastworks,  and  we  soon  had  the  position  impregnable.  ihe 
desperate  assaults  continued  tiU  after  dark,  when  the  enemy  ceased 
aU  heavy  efforts  against  our  position.  I  twice  stepped  to  the  front 
of  the  works  on  the  Columbia  Pike  to  see  the  effects  of  such  fightmg. 
I  never  saw  the  dead  lay  near  so  thick.  I  saw  them  upon  each  other 
dead  and  ghastly  in  the  powder-dimmed  star-light.’  The  record 
of  Opdycke’s  command  in  this  battle  was  a  proud  one.  The  First 
Brigade  lost  216  men.  But  its  trophies  were  9  battle-flags,  one  battery 
and  a  section  of  another,  and  394  prisoners,  19  of  whom  were  officers. 

All  along  that  front  one  determined  assault  had  followed  anotner. 
The  battle  had  been  peculiar,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when 
it  was  commenced,  and  the  shortness  of  the  day.  The  character  of 
the  weather  was  also  unusual.  A  day  or  two  of  sunshine  had  followed 
a  fortnight  of  storms.  And  now,  as  it  was  still,  the  haze  of  a  winter 
evening  hung  low  in  the  river  valley.  The  smoke  of  the^  battle  did 
not  rise  or  drift  away,  but  settled  in  thick  clouds  about  the  lines. 
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obscuring  the  vision  much  more  than  usual.  Hood,  unable  from  his 
position  to  see,  supposed  the  success  of  the  centre  was  much  greater 
than  it  really  was,  and  so  continued  to  make  repeated  assaults 
after  all  real  chance  of  success  was  gone. 

Pat  Cleburne,  stung  by  the  injustice  of  the  rebuke  that  had  been 
administered  by  Hood  the  day  before  at  Spring  Hill,  led  his  troops 
forward  with  desperate  energy.  He  was  among  the  first  to  faU. 
His  three  successive  lines  pressed  forward  to  avenge  his  death.  But 
it  was  only  to  leave  a  thousand  brave  officers  and  men  beside  him 
General  Adams  rode  forward  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Horse  and 
rider  were  sh^ot  down  on  the  parapet,  the  horse  faUing  across  the 
work.  The  check  that  the  advance  received  at  the  centre  aUowed  the 
Confederate  right  to  forge  ahead.  This  was  the  front  of  the  line  that 
lay  nearest  the  bridges,  and  if  the  assault  succeeded  there  it  would 
cut  off  the  Union  retreat.  When  the  Confederates  came  on  at  double- 
quick  with  trailed  arms,  some  pieces  of  artillery  advancing  and  firine 
m  the  intervals  b^ween  brigades,  they  were  seen  from  Schofield’s 
batteries  m  Fort  Granger  beyond  the  river.  These  guns  enfiladed 
the  railroad  along  which,  m  largest  numbers,  they  attempted  to  advance. 
And  as  they  came  up,  the  infantry  too  in  Cox’s  line  and  a  battery 
opened  fire.  The  Confederates  soon  abandoned  the  effort.  And 
those  who  had  reached  the  line  of  a  hedge-fence  which  here  ran  in  front 
o  the  parapet,  la}^  down  behind  it  and  waited  for  an  opportunity 
to  escape,  singly  or  in  squads,  as  they  could. 

commenced  late 

ff  ?  pccess  there,  it  was  continued  furiously.  Colonel 

fiteSlv  here  m  the  (fitch  in  front  of  the  parapet,  the  dead 

literally  piled  up  about  him.  They  had  fallen  around  his  legs  and 

bnt^wt  finally  shot  he  did  not  whoUy  faU, 

bap  upright,  seemmg  still  to  command  this  gLstly 

attacks  were  obstinately  repeated  tiU  after  nightfall 
Some  were  made  as  late  as  nine  o’clock.  But  Hood  at  last  withdrew 
at  that  had  been  occupied  by  Wagner’s  advanced  brigades 

nLbf  of  the  battle.  This  was  half  a  mile  away.  At  mid- 

ght,  all  being  silent  and  there  being  no  fear  of  interruption  the 
withdrew  to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  ^ 

bari  ,  morning  presented  a  dreadful  sight.  Schofield 
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‘■'“se  dreadful  hours  they  crouched  in 
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that  had  crawled  mto  the  house  for  refuge  and  succour,  the  dangers 
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opened  the  door  and  mounted  the  parapet  near  by,  only  to  see  at  their 
feet,  mortally  wounded,  their  own  brother,  a  young  staff  officer  of 
the  Confederate  army.  He  had  laid  down  to  die,  amid  the  tumult 
of  battle,  almost  at  the  threshold  of  his  own  home,  and  yet  without 
the  aid  of  his  family.  Eor  this  he  was  unable  to  reach. 

General  Cox  is  entitled  to  the  highest  credit  for  this  battle.  Called 
to  the  command  unexpectedly,  he  made  the  most  careful  preparations 
by  entrenchments  and  the  disposition  of  his  forces.  And  then  he 
sustained  the  impetuous  assaults  of  Hood  with  the  greatest  coolness 
and  success.  The  results  were  far-reaching.  His  service  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  promotion  soon  after  the  war  to  the  Governorship 
of  Ohio  and  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  And  all  this  was  a  recognition 
he  had  well  deserved. 

A  short  time  before  the  battle  commenced  Hood’s  cavalry  had 
crossed  the  Harpeth  above  Franklin,  and  threatened  to  capture 
Schofield’s  trains.  But  Wilson  opportunely  came  up  and  drove  them 
back  across  the  river.  The  experience  at  Franklin,  where  with 
18,000  men  he  had  confronted  Hood  with  50,000,  convinced  Schofield 
that  to  remain  longer  where  he  was,  with  the  danger  of  being  cut  off 
from  reinforcements,  was  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  He  therefore 
concluded  that  he  ought  to  withdraw  to  the  protection  of  the  larger 
army,  and  he  asked  the  consent  of  Thomas  to  do  so.  This  was 
promptly  granted.  And  so  by  noon  of  the  next  day,  December  i, 
his  command  was  safe  within  the  defences  of  Nashville. 

The  importance  of  the  work  he  had  accomplished  should  not  be 
under-estimated.  He  had  actually  reduced  Hood’s  army  about  one- 
third.  Borne  of  these  losses  were  irreparable.  When  such  men  as 
Pat  Cleburne  went  out,  there  was  no  way  to  replace  them.  The 
Confederacy  had  no  more  Clebumes  and  Stonewall  Jacksons.  But 
the  most  serious  consideration  was  that  those  that  remained  were 
so  broken  in  spirit  as  to  be  unfit  to  continue  the  campaign.  When 
those  splendid  corps  of  Cheatham  and  Stewart  were  hurled  again 
and  again  against  the  works  at  Franklin,  only  to  see  the  men  slaughtered 
by  thousands,  they  could  not  but  realise  that  Hood’s  generalship 
was  at  fault,  and  that  perhaps  under  any  leadership  their  cause  was 
hopeless. 

Thomas,  on  the  other  hand,  had  profited  greatly  by  the  time  that 
had  been  gained  by  the  belated  advance  of  Hood  from  the  Tennessee 
River.  Nine  thousand  men  of  A.  J.  Smith’s  corps  arrived  in  Nashville 
the  same  day  that  the  battle  of  Franklin  was  fought.  The  remaining 
3,000  of  that  command  came  in  the  morning  that  Schofield’s  army 
arrived.  And  that  same  day  and  the  next,  Steadman,  who  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  district  of  Etowah,  reached  Nashville,  under 
Thomas’s  order,  with  5,200  men.  These  were  two  brigades  of  coloured 
troops  and  a  provisional  division,  made  up  of  soldiers  of  various  regi¬ 
ments,  who  had  reached  Chattanooga  too  late  to  join  their  commands 
on  the  march  with  Sherman.  There  were  many  of  Sherman’s  late¬ 
re  turning  troops  that  came  directly  to  Nashville.  These  were  organised 
into  another  division  under  General  Cruft.  Thomas  had  also  been 
reinforced  by  twenty  new  one-year  regiments.  But  many  of  these  had 
to  be  used  to  replace  others  who,  their  terms  of  service  having  expired, 
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were  now  discharged.  Thomas,  in  devising  means  of  increasing  his 
army,  had  also  organised  and  armed  the  employees  of  the  quarter¬ 
master’s  and  commissary’s  departments.  There  was  a  large  number 
of  these  men  at  Nashville,  for  it  had  become  one  of  the  leading  depots 
for  the  supply  of  the  Union  armies. 

Thus  while  Schofield  had  kept  Hood  off,  Thomas  in  various  ways 
had  been  able  to  assemble  an  army  of  67,180  men  by  December  10. 
This  number  looked  formidable.  But  the  wise  and  soldierly  Thomas 
had  good  reason  for  fearing  that  it  was  not  as  formidable  as  it  looked. 
Many  of  these  troops  were  entirely  raw,  some  were  coloured,  others 
old  clerks  ready  to  joke  about  being  placed  in  a  line  of  battle  and 
expected  not  to  run,  but  stand  and  fight.  Who  could  teU  what  this 
hastily  gathered  army  would  do  when  under  fire  ?  They  might  prove 
good  soldiers  and  they  might  not.  Thomas  saw  that  a  few  days  of 
training  would  at  least  improve  them.  If  Hood  had  followed  Sherman, 
it  had  been  the  intention  to  increase  the  number  of  the  cavalry,  so  as  to 
pursue  and  annoy  him  persistently,  and  thus  keep  him  off  Sherman. 
What  cavalry  Thomas  had  he  placed  under  Wilson  to  be  remounted 
and  refitted.  This  work  had  been  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of 
sending  them  to  assist  Schofield.  Now  they  needed  rest  and  refitting 
more  than  ever.  Thomas  turned  his  attention  vigorously  to  this. 
And  seeing  that  there  was  still  an  insufficient  number  for  his  purpose, 
he  determined  to  mount  a  few  thousand  more  of  his  men. 

Hood  had  promptly  followed  Schofield  to  Nashville  and  knew  the 
preparations  Thomas  was  making.  While  not  informed  in  detail, 
he  knew  that  Thomas  was  superior  to  him  in  numbers.  His  own 
army  was  now  only  about  44,000  strong.  And  no  one  knew  its  condi¬ 
tion,  after  the  hard  fighting  and  marching  it  had  endured,  better  than 
Hood.  Doubtless  he  hoped,  as  aU  previous  Confederate  commanders 
in  Tennessee  had,  that  he  would  find  recruits  among  the  people  of 
the  state.  But  experience  should  have  taught  him  that  such  hopes 
were  vain.  He  has  since  said  that  he  expected  reinforcements  from 
Texas.  But  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  any  Confederate  troops  had 
crossed  the  Mississippi.  Prudence  would  have  dictated  that  he  avoid 
a  battle  with  Thomas.  But  this  would  have  been  hard  to  do.  Thomas 
was  ready  to  follow  him,  and  only  a  hasty  retreat  could  have  secured 
an  escape.  And  Hood’s  nature  was  essentially  aggressive.  He 
decided  to  stand  and  fight. 

The  city  of  Nashville  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cumberland 
River.  When  Schofield  came  up  on  December  i  he  was  placed  on 
the  left  of  a  line  of  battle  which  Thomas  was  then  forming  on  the 
hills  immediately  south  of  the  city.  The  line  was  semi-circular  in 
form  and  reached  to  the  river  on  each  side  of  the  town.  Wilson’s 
cavalry  was  placed  between  Schofield  and  the  river  above.  And  F.  J. 
Wood’s  command,  the  Fourth  Corps,  Stanley  its  former  commander 
having  been  wounded  at  Franklin,  was  to  the  right  of  Schofield. 
And  beyond  Wood’s  was  A.  J.  Smith’s,  whose  command  reached  to 
the  river  below  the  town.  The  position  was  well  chosen  and  about 
six  miles  long.  It  lay  along  a  circle  of  low  hills,  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  country  was  usually  open, 
but  with  occasional  groves  here  and  there.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
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line  it  was  crossed  by  the  '  Granny  White  Turnpike,’  which  ran  south¬ 
ward  from  the  city.  It  followed  a  dividing  ridge,  and  about  four 
miles  out  reached  what  was  known  as  the  Brentwood  Hills.  Among 
these  htUs  on  each  side  of  the  pike  a  creek  took  its  rise.  On  the  east 
was  Brown’s  Creek,  which  flowed  north-east  to  the  river  above  the 
town.  On  the  west  was  Richland  Creek,  which  flowed  north-west 
to  the  river  below  the  town.  These  two  streams  made  the  natural 
line  of  defence.  The  Union  line  followed  the  crest  of  the  hiUs  that 
lined  the  sides  of  the  stream  to  the  north. 

Hood’s  line  followed  the  line  of  hills  to  the  south.  It  did  not 
reach  the  river  either  above  or  below.  It  terminated  on  the  east  at 
the  railway  from  Nashville  to  Murfreesboro.  This  flank  rested  on 
the  fill  of  the  raflroad  and  used  that  as  a  breastwork.  It  terminated 
on  the  west  with  the  HiUsboro  Pike.  Here  Hood’s  left  rested  on  a 
heavy  stone  retaining  wall  at  the  roadside,  which  was  also  used  as 
a  breastwork.  From  the  pike  to  the  railroad  was  only  about  three 
miles.  So  that  the  Confederate  front  was  only  about  half  the  length 
of  the  Union.  It  was  on  these  lines  that  the  two  main  armies  lay 
facing  each  other  for  two  weeks. 

There  were  some  detached  movements  during  this  time.  Hood 
sent  Bates’  division  the  day  after  he  reached  Nashvflle  to  destroy 
the  railroad  to  Murfreesboro.  Bates  burnt  several  blockhouses, 
built  for  convenience  in  defending  bridges  with  smaU  garrisons.  He 
tore  up  some  track  and  attacked  the  blockhouse  at  Overall’s  Creek, 
within  five  miles  of  Murfreesboro,  but  the  little  garrison  held  out 
tfll  assistance  reached  it  from  the  town,  and  then  he  was  driven  off. 
Then  reinforced  from  Forrest’s  cavalry.  Bates  proceeded  to  Murfrees¬ 
boro  itself,  which  had  been  garrisoned  by  Thomas  with  8,000  troops 
under  General  Rousseau.  He  was  driven  off  here  also.  And  a  force 
•sent  after  him,  finding  him  posted  behind  rail  breastworks,  attacked 
and  defeated  him,  capturing  two  of  his  guns  and  208  of  his  men, 
besides  kflling  and  wounding  some  others.  Later  Buford,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  division  of  Forrest’s  cavalry,  approached  Murfreesboro 
and  shelled  the  town,  and  even  entered  it.  But  a  section  of  Rousseau’s 
artfllery,  supported  by  a  regiment  of  infantry,  quickly  drove  him  away. 
Bates  then  returned  to  Hood.  And  Forrest  retired  northward  to 
gather  men  and  horses  and  provisions  for  Hood’s  army  and  to  threaten 
Thomas’s  line  of  supply  from  Louisvflle.  While  this  caused  some 
anxiety  to  Grant  and  Stanton,  it  really  did  Thomas  no  harm.  For 
it  deprived  Hood  of  the  support  of  the  cavalry  in  the  battle  of  Nashville. 
As  Forrest  and  his  men  were  now  the  best  part  of  Hood’s  army, 
this  was  a  serious  loss. 

About  the  same  time  General  Stoneman  was  sent  by  Thomas 
from  Knoxville  farther  up  the  Valley  to  destroy  a  force  under  Breckin¬ 
ridge,  which  had  routed  and  captured  a  Union  detachment  near 
Morristown.  Stoneman  defeated  Breckinridge’s  scattered  forces  at 
Kingsport  and  Papertown,  near  Bristol,  followed  him  into  Virginia, 
breaking  up  the  railroad  and  burning  the  bridges  as  far  as  New  River, 
and  capturing  and  destroying  locomotives,  trains  and  depots.  At  Salt- 
vflle  he  destroyed  the  saltworks,  breaking  the  kettles  and  machinery 
in  pieces,  filling  up  the  wells  and  shafts  with  railroad  iron,  and  burning 
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the  buildings.  He  also  destroyed  an  accumulated  supply  of  salt, 
estimated  at  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  bushels.  He  made  war 
also  on  ‘  pestiverous  Secession  printing-presses,’  and  wrecked  the 
lead  works  at  WytheviUe. 

Thus  from  the  west  was  accomplished  the  work  of  destruction 
in  the  upper  Valleys  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia  which  Grant  had  so 
long  sought  to  accomplish  from  the  east,  but  always  without  success. 
That  Stoneman  could  accomplish  all  this  with  so  little  actual  resist¬ 
ance  shows  the  depths  to  which  the  Confederacy  had  fallen.  It  no 
longer  had  the  power  of  resistance.  This  was  only  another  illustra¬ 
tion,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  what  Sherman’s  march  was  revealing 
—the  exhaustion  of  the  South. 

On  the  other  hand,  Stoneman’s  report  of  the  condition  of  his  com¬ 
mand  at  the  close  of  the  raid  illustrates  pretty  well  the  morale  of  the 
Union  soldiers.  He  says  he  could  not  speak  of  them  in  terms  too  high 
of  praise,  that  notwithstanding  the  time  of  some  had  expired,  they 
were  among  the  most  willing  in  the  performance  of  their  arduous 
duties,  and  though  others  had  never  yet  been  mustered  into  the  service, 
their  conduct  was  all  that  could  have  been  expected  of  veterans. 
Neither  danger,  long  marches,  sleepless  nights,  hunger  or  hardships, 
brought  forth  a  complaint ;  and  the  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling 
prevailed  throughout.  Each  felt  that  from  the  field  in  which  he  was 
ernployed  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest  could  be  reaped  ;  and  worked 
with  all  his  might  and  main.’ 

But  Forrest’s  and  Stoneman’s  raids  were  small  affairs.  The  real 
interest  attaches  to  the  larger  armies  under  Hood  and  Thomas.  From 
the  time  of  Hood’s  arrival  before  Nashville,  Grant  and  the  War 
Department  at  Washington  began  to  urge  Thomas  to  leave  his 
entrenchments  to  be  guarded  by  the  provisional  troops  gathered  from 
the  commissary  department,  and  march  out  the  rest  of  the  army 
to  the  attack.  But  Thomas  delayed  a  little,  feeling  the  want  of  a 
more  efficient  cavalry.  He  was  giving  his  attention  to  refitting  and 
increasmg  this  branch  of  his  army.  When  suddenly,  on  December  8, 
the  weather,  which  had  thus  far  been  fine,  changed.  And  a  cold 
storm  of  mingled  snow  and  sleet  set  in,  covering  the  ground  with  ice 
and  making  any  movement  impossible.  Both  armies  suffered  from 

Hood  s,  which  was  insufficiently  supplied  with 
clothing  and  tents.  The  hostile  camps  continued  ice-bound  for  a 
week.  As  Hood’s  position  could  only  be  attacked  bv  deployed  lines 
passing  over  the  intervening  hffis  and  hollows,  aU  the  Union  officers 
agreed  mat  they  must  wait  till  the  ice  melted.  Thus  from  December  3 
to  15  the  two  armies  lay  watching  one  another,  with  nothing  but 
occasional  picket-firing  between  them. 

But  this  situation  was  not  appreciated  by  Grant  and  Stanton. 
They  feared  another  invasion  like  Bragg’s,  to  the  Ohio  River.  A 
rapid  telegraphic  correspondence  took  place  between  them  and  Thomas, 
which  terminated  in  his  being  ordered  to  attack  at  once,  or  turn  over 
ms  command  to  Schofield.  The  situation  was  critical.  Thomas  felt 
that  the  order  could  not  be  ignored,  neither  could  it  be  obeyed  ;  that 
It  never  would  have  been  issued  if  the  real  situation  had  been  known. 
He  therefore  called  a  council  of  his  corps  commanders  and  submitted 
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the  question  of  an  attack  to  them,  adding  that  he  had  been  ordered 
to  make  one  at  once  or  turn  over  his  command.  But  to  whom  he 
did  not  disclose.  Though  one  of  the  junior  officers  indicated  a  wish 
to  see  the  dispatch,  he  declined  to  exhibit  it.  The  custom  in  such 
councils  is  for  the  junior  officer  to  speak  first,  the  one  of  highest  rank 
to  give  his  opinion  last.  But  in  this  instance.  General  Schofield, 
feeling  the  delicacy  of  his  position,  disregarded  the  rule,  and  speaking 
up  at  once  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  until  the  ice  melted  it  was 
impossible  to  move.  In  this  the  others  all  concurred.  Thomas, 
therefore,  telegraphed  Grant  that  he  felt  compelled  to  wait  till  the 
ice  thawed,  but  if  they  decided  otherwise,  he  would  cheerfully  submit 
to  be  relieved.  General  Logan  was  at  City  Point  at  this  time,  and 
was  ordered  to  NashviUe  to  supersede  Thomas.  After  Logan  left, 
Grant,  feeling  the  great  importance  of  seizing  this  opportunity  to 
crush  Hood,  decided  to  go  himself.  As  he  said  afterwards,  the  country 
was  alarmed,  the  Administration  was  alarmed,  and  he  was  alarmed. 
But  when  he  reached  Washington  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  and  read 
the  news  of  Thomas’  first  day’s  battle,  he  saw  that  there  was  no  need 
to  go  farther.  And  by  the  same  news  Logan  was  stopped  at 
LouisviUe.  Both  had  found  that  Thomas  was  fully  equal  to  the 
situation. 

He  had  made  aU  his  preparations,  so  that  whenever  the  ice  dis¬ 
appeared  he  would  be  ready  to  advance.  A  warm  rain  set  in  on 
the  14th  and  gave  promise  that  the  ice  would  be  gone  the  next  day. 
The  morning  of  the  15th  was  foggy  and  the  mist  did  not  entirely 
disappear  tiU  noon.  This  concealed  from  Hood  the  formation  of  the 
Union  line,  and  he  was,  therefore,  unaware  of  an  intention  to  attack. 
The  battle  opened  with  a  movement  against  Hood’s  right  to  divert 
his  attention.  This  was  successful,  and  he  was  seen  to  move  troops 
from  his  centre  and  left  to  meet  it.  Then  the  main  movement  of 
the  day  was  made  by  wheeling  to  Hood’s  left  and  advancing  against 
his  position.  His  line  was  struck  first  beyond  Richland  Creek  and 
was  driven  rapidly  back.  A  number  of  prisoners  and  some  wagons 
were  captured.  Continuing  to  advance,  while  swinging  slightly  to  the 
left,  the  line  came  upon  a  redoubt  containing  four  guns.  This  was 
rapidly  carried  and  the  guns  turned  upon  Hood’s  retiring  line.  It  was 
now  about  i  p.m.  A  second  redoubt,  stronger  than  the  first,  was  then 
attacked  and  carried  by  the  same  troops.  Here  they  took  four  guns 
and  three  hundred  prisoners.  Then  Schofield’s  corps  was  moved 
from  the  position  it  had  occupied  in  reserve  to  the  right  of  the  advanc¬ 
ing  line.  This  relieved  the  cavalry  so  that  it  could  operate  freely 
on  Hood’s  rear.  While  these  things  were  taking  place  on  the  Union 
right,  the  centre  also  advanced.  It  carried  Hood’s  entire  line  there, 
and  drove  him  out  of  his  original  works  and  to  a  new  position  at 
the  base  of  some  hills  in  the  rear.  But  he  held  on  to  his  lines  of 
retreat  by  the  Franklin  and  Granny  White  pikes. 

And  thus  closed  the  battle  of  the  first  day.  Hood’s  line  had 
everywhere  been  driven  from  its  position  with  considerable  loss. 
And  when  Thomas  readjusted  his  line  that  night  he  fbfind  his  troops 
now  stood  parallel  to  and  east  of  the  Hillsborough  Pike.  This  was 
a  road  parallel  with  the  Granny  White  Pike  and  only  about  a  mile 
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west  of  it.  Schofield  now  held  the  right,  Smith  the  centre  and  Wood 
the  left.  Sixteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  1,200  prisoners,  besides 
several  hundred  stand  of  small  arms  and  forty  wagons,  had  been 
captured.  The  Union  army  lay  that  night  on  its  arms.  Hood  withdrew 
to  some  hills  in  his  rear  and  entrenched  a  new  position. 

At  six  the  next  morning  Wood’s  corps  opened  the  battle  by 
pressing  back  the  Confederate  skirmishers  across  the  Franklin  Pike, 
which  lay  east  of  the  Granny  White  Pike.  Wood’s  line  then  swung 
slightly  to  the  right  and  advanced  due  south,  driving  Hood’s  advance 
before  it,  tdl  it  came  upon  the  main  line  that  Hood  had  entrenched 
during  the  night  on  Overton’s  Hill.  This  was  about  five  miles  south 
of  the  city,  and  east  of  the  Franklin  Pike.  Hood’s  line  now  ran  from 
Overton’s  HiU,  east  of  the  Franklin  Pike,  to  a  range  of  hills  beyond 
the  Granny  White  Pike,  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  It  was 
refused  on  either  flank.  Smith  moved  on  Wood’s  right  and  Steedman 
on  his  left.  They  thus  completed  a  new  line  of  battle.  But  Schofield 
stiU  remained  facing  east,  thus  confronting  the  Confederate  left  flank. 
His  line  was  thus  perpendicular  to  Smith’s.  The  entire  Union  fine 
was  now  advanced. 

Wood  was  ordered  to  assault  Overton’s  HiU  on  one  side,  while 
Steedman’s  troops  advanced  on  the  other.  Steedman  selected  a 
brigade  of  coloured  troops  to  make  this  assault.  Hood,  seeing  the 
preparations  being  made  for  the  assault,  drew  reinforcements  from 
other  parts  of  his  line  to  the  threatened  hiU.  The  assault  was  made, 
and  met  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape,  canister  and  musketry.  But 
the  assaulting  lines  moved  steadily  up  the  hiU  till  near  the  crest. 
Here  Hood’s  reserve  rose  and  poured  a  destructive  fire  into  them. 
It  caused  them  to  waver  and  fall  back,  leaving  the  dead,  black  and 
white,  indiscriminately  mingled.  But  the  troops  prepared  for  a 
renewal  of  the  assault.  The  blacks  had  shown  distinguished 
bravery. 

While  Wood  and  Steedman  were  making  this  effort  to  carry  the 
hill.  Smith’s  and  Schofield’s  troops,  on  other  parts  of  the  line,  had 
advanced  against  Hood’s  centre  and  left,  now  weakened  by  the  absence 
of  the  men  who  had  been  taken  to  reinforce  the  hill.  They  carried 
everything  before  them,  breaking  the  line  in  a  dozen  places,  capturing 
the  artillery,  and  taking  prisoners  and  small  arms  by  the  thousand. 
Hood  s  troops  here  broke  and  fled  over  the  hiU  towards  Frankhn. 
Wood’s  and  Steedman’s  troops,  hearing  the  advancing  shouts  of  the 
victors,  now  rushed  forward  again  to  renew  the  assault  on  Overton’s 
HiU.  And  their  movement  was  now  irresistible.  Here  too  the  enemy 
broke  and  ran,  and  their  artiUery,  with  many  prisoners,  feU  into 
Union  hands.  The  pursuit  everywhere  was  prompt  and  was  continued 
into  the  night. 

Thomas  had  lost  3,849  men,  of  whom  363  were  kiUed,  2,289  wounded 
and  1,197  rnissing.  Hood’s  losses  in  the  battle  are  not  accurately 
known.  It  is  known,  however,  that  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December  Thomas  captured  or  received  as  deserters  13,000  and 
upwards  of  his  troops. 

His  retreat  was  precipitate.  There  was  hardly  a  semblance  of 
organisation  in  his  army  tiU  it  had  passed  Franklin.  Here  the 
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hospital,  containing  2,000  wounded,  1,800  of  them  Hood’s,  was  aban¬ 
doned.  Forrest  had  been  too  far  away  to  be  recalled  to  take  part  in 
the  battle.  But  a  brigade  of  cavalry  that  he  had  sent  to  protect  the 
retreat,  with  two  other  brigades  that  had  before  the  close  of  the  battle 
been  taken  from  the  line  to  cover  passes  through  the  hills  at  the 
rear,  saved  the  larger  part  from  capture.  Forrest  rejoined  Hood  at 
Columbia  with  the  rest  of  his  cavalry.  And  these  fresh  troops  covered 
the  retreat  to  the  Tennessee.  ‘  With  the  exception  of  his  rear 
guard,’  says  Thomas,  ‘his  army  had  become  a  disheartened  and 
disorganised  rabble  of  half-armed  and  barefooted  men,  who  sought 
every  opportunity  to  fall  out  by  the  wayside  and  desert  their  cause, 
to  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings.  The  rear  guard,  however,  was 
undaunted  and  firm,  and  did  its  work  bravely  to  the  last.’ 

Heavy  rains  had  made  the  roads  almost  impassable.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  use  to  which  the  pikes  were  subjected  had  cut  the  layer  of 
macadam  through  and  made  them  almost  as  bad  as  the  other  roads. 
During  the  retreat  the  weather  turned  from  dismal  wet  to  bitter  cold. 
The  suffering  of  the  men  struggling  along,  half-fed  and  poorly  clothed, 
was  intense.  Their  condition  was  pitiable.  But  the  streams  were 
swollen  and  unfordable,  and  Hood  was  careful  to  burn  the  bridges 
behind  him.  Thomas’  men  could  not  endure  to  do  the  work  of 
rebuilding  them  in  the  freezing  water.  And  thus  the  pursuit  was 
delayed.  But  it  was  not  abandoned.  And  everywhere  along  the 
road  were  evidences  of  the  straits  to  which  Hood  was  reduced.  Near 
Pulaski  twenty  wagons  loaded  with  ammunition  belonging  to  one  corps 
were  destroyed,  to  release  the  animals  belonging  to  that  train  to 
help  puU  the  pontoons  forward.  He  abandoned  some  cannon  to 
get  teams  to  haul  the  others.  The  roads  were  strewn  with  broken 
wagons  and  the  carcasses  of  horses  and  mules.  Ever5Avhere  were 
limbers,  small  arms,  and  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  hasty  retreat.  How¬ 
ever,  one  piece  of  good  luck  Hood  did  have.  A  Union  pontoon 
bridge  at  Decatur  had  been  left  by  General  Granger  when  he  retired 
from  that  post  in  November.  This  was  with  the  expectation  that  it 
would  be  taken  in  tow  by  the  Union  gunboats.  It  was  suffered  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  and  now  was  floated  down  to 
Bainbridge,  where  Hood  reached  the  Tennessee  River,  and  was  used 
by  him  to  cross  most  of  his  troops  before  his  own  bridge  could  be 
brought  forward.  Thus  Hood  had  the  sad  remnant  of  his  army  over 
by  December  27,  ten  days  after  the  battle.  The  bridges  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  And  here  the  pursuit  ended.  When  Thomas  came  up  he 
found  the  bridges  gone.  As  his  own  pontoon  train  had  been  taken  by 
Sherman,  he  was  without  the  means  of  crossing.  Hood,  however, 
continued  his  flight  to  Tupelo,  Miss.  Here  he  gave  furloughs  to  many 
of  his  men,  particularly  the  Tennesseeans.  He  himself  asked  to  be 
reheved.  His  request  was  granted.  And  he  thus  terminated  his 
inglorious  career  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 

Thomas  received  congratulations  from  all  quarters — from  Lincoln 
and  Grant  and  Stanton,  and  from  Congress  ;  and  indeed  with  good 
reason.  The  battle  of  Nashville  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
military  efficiency  in  modern  history.  Thomas  was  left  with  a  lot 
of  scattered  detachments  to  be  gathered  up  and  formed  into  an  army. 
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He  drew  them  in  rapidly  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  held 
Hood  off  till  he  could  organise  and  equip  them  suitably  for  his  purpose. 
He  would  not  be  unduly  hurried  into  battle.  But  when  aU  were 
ready,  he  hurled  the  whole  weight  of  his  force  upon  Hood,  with  such 
masterly  effect  as  to  crush  completely  the  strongest  military  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  West.  Indeed,  Lee’s  only  now  remained. 
And  it  was  in  the  East.  The  rest  were  mere  detachments. 


CHAPTER  LIV 


The  War  upon  the  Ocean — Career  of  the  Alabama — Sunk  by  the  Kearsarge 
— The  Sinking  of  the  Florida — The  last  of  the  Cruisers,  the  Shenandoah 
— Escapes  to  Liverpool — Seized  and  turned  over  to  the  United  States. 

The  disappearance  of  Hood’s  army  as  a  separate  organisation  was 
not  the  only  evidence  of  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy.  Its  ships 
had  now  been  almost  swept  from  the  ocean.  It  had  never  been 
strong  there.  Nevertheless  it  had  been  able  to  accomplish  an  amount 
of  destruction  that  would  hardly  have  been  expected.  This  had  been 
done  by  armed  vessels  purchased  and  fitted  out  in  Europe.  They 
were  to  prey  upon  defenceless  merchantmen  and  fishing  smacks 
when  they  could  be  found  in  isolated  waters.  Much  of  the  damage 
was  done  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  in  the  West  Indies, 
along  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  far-away  waters  of 
Behring  Sea.  It  was  a  systematic  warfare  of  its  kind.  And  while  the 
number  of  vessels  engaged  was  not  large  the  damage  they  had  been 
able  to  do  was  such  as  to  provoke  the  deepest  resentment.  Some  of 
the  vessels  had  never  entered  a  Southern  port,  were  manned  by 
British  seamen,  armed  with  British  guns,  and  provisioned  in  British 
harbours.  Their  officers  alone  were  Confederate.  They  sometimes 
entered  the  ports  of  other  nations,  French  and  South  American.  But 
their  main  dependence  was  on  Europe,  and  especially  Great  Britain. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  follow  in  detail  the  course  of  each  of  these 
vessels.  But  that  of  one  will  illustrate  the  work  of  aU.  The  best 
known  was  the  Alabama.  Her  captain,  Raphael  Semmes,  was  a 
native  of  Maryland,  born  in  i8io.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
the  U.S.  Navy,  and  after  a  service  of  thirty-five  years,  having  reached 
the  rank  of  commander,  he  resigned  to  join  the  Confederacy.  His 
first  command  in  this  new  service  was  that  of  the  Sumpter,  which  had 
been  a  packet  steamer  in  the  trade  between  New  Orleans  and  Havana. 
The  Confederate  Government  had  armed  her  with  heavy  guns  and, 
under  the  command  of  Semmes,  she  successfully  evaded  the  blockade 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and,  darting  swiftly  through  the 
thickly  studded  waters  of  the  West  Indies,  she  quickly  captured 
twelve  or  fifteen  U.S.  merchantmen  and  then  ran  into  the  British 
port  of  Nassau  for  supplies.  She  continued  her  piratical  career  some 
time  longer  with  success,  and  then  entered  the  British  port  of 
Gibraltar.  Here  the  Federal  gunboat  Tuscarora  found  her  and  held 
her  fast  until  reheved  by  the  Kearsarge.  The  latter  continued  the 
blockade  until  Semmes  and  his  crew  abandoned  her  under  a  pretence 
of  sale.  And  he  then  betook  himself  to  Liverpool,  where  the  Alabama, 
a  faster  and  better  ship,  was  being  completed. 

Semmes  had  not  only  been  successful  in  capturing  eighteen  prizes, 
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but  had  proved  an  adept  in  disposing  of  them.  To  take  a  vessel 
without  submitting  her  to  the  prize-court  of  the  country  to  which 
the  captor  belongs  is,  by  the  law  of  nations,  piracy.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  prize-court  to  determine  whether  the  vessel  taken  is  a  lawful 
prize.  She  or  her  cargo  may  be  the  property  of  a  neutral  nation  or 
its  subjects,  in  which  event  the  neutral  property  must  be  returned. 
Semmes  had  sent  his  first  prizes  to  New  Orleans  in  charge  of  some  of 
his  crew.  But  as  they  later  fell  into  the  hands  of  U.S.  ships  blockading 
that  port,  he  determined  thenceforth  to  settle  such  questions  on  the 
quarter-deck.  So  he  set  up  a  prize-court  on  his  own  ship.  Of  course, 
before  such  a  tribunal  ever5d;hing  he  captured,  and  so  desired,  was 
adjudged  a  lawful  prize.  He  then  disposed  of  it  as  he  desired,  usually 
taking  its  money  and  such  supplies  from  it  as  he  needed.  And  he 
then  burned  the  ship.  In  such  manner  the  Sumpter  ran  her  short 
career  of  six  months.  But  it  had  been  so  successful  that  it  had  earned 
for  her  commander  a  high  standing  with  the  Confederacy,  and  as  a 
reward  he  was  made  captain  of  the  Alabama. 

The  Alabama  was  built  at  Liverpool  in  the  shipyard  of  Laird  & 
Sons,  the  elder  Laird  being  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament. 
The  course  of  England,  in  recognising  the  Confederacy  as  a  belligerent, 
thus  opening  up  to  her  ever5dhing  that  was  open  to  the  United  States 
— shipyards,  foundries,  manufactories — and  the  known  S5mipathy 
of  her  ruling  classes  for  the  South,  had  already  created  a  strained 
relation  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Adams, 
the  American  Minister,  learning  of  the  building  of  the  Alabama  and 
of  the  service  for  which  she  was  designed,  protested  against  her  being 
allowed  to  sail.  On  July  24,  1862,  the  evidence  against  her  was 
completed.  And  it  was  submitted  to  the  British  Government, 
accompanied  by  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  barrister,  afterwards 
Solicitor-General,  declaring  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  to 
stop  her.  But  the  Government  allowed  five  days  to  elapse  before 
action  was  taken,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Alabama  was  removed  by 
her  builders  to  Moelfre  Bay,  an  obscure  harbour  in  Wales,  where 
she  lay  for  two  days  undistiubed.  During  this  time  she  was  supplied 
with  men  by  a  British  steam  tug  which  followed  her  from  Liverpool. 
Among  the  crew  were  a  number  from  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve — in 
other  words,  from  the  British  Navy.  So  completed  and  manned, 
she  was  allowed  to  leave  port.  Thus  there  was  negligence  in  allowing 
her  building  to  proceed,  negligence  in  allowing  her  to  escape  from 
Liverpool,  and  negligence  again  in  allowing  her  to  make  her  escape 
from  Moelfre  Bay.  , 

She  sailed  to  the  Azores  in  charge  of  a  British  captain  under  the 
name  of  ‘  The  2 go,’  her  consecutive  number  among  the  ships  built  in 
Laird’s  yard.  A  British  ship  followed  with  her  armament,  and  still 
another  with  her  permanent  captain  and  her  officers.  Confederates, 
among  them  a  brother-in-law  of  the  President  of  the  Confederacy. 
When  her  guns  and  stores  were  on  board,  her  name  was  changed  to 
the  Alabama,  and  Semmes  appeared  on  deck  in  the  full  uniform  of  a 
Confederate  captain.  Thus  fully  manned  and  equipped,  she  started 
on  her  cruise.  Semmes  first  thought  of  sailing  to  the  U.S.  coast  near 
New  York,  but  reflecting  that  there  he  might  meet  armed  vessels, 
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while  his  purpose  was  to  prey  only  on  merchantmen  and  so  cause  as 
much  damage  as  possible  with  the  least  risk  to  himself,  he  turned  her 
prow  towards  his  old  field,  the  West  Indies.  On  the  way  he  captured 
one  prize  and  burned  her,  and  then  put  into  the  British  port  of 
Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  where  he  was  permitted  to  remain  for  five  days 
and  to  obtain  freely  coal  and  other  supplies.  And  now  she  was  fully 
entered  on  her  career. 

The  nature  of  the  work  she  did  is  best  told  by  one  of  her  own 
officers  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ‘  The  Cruise  of  the  Alabama.’  A  few 
quotations  will  suffice. 

‘  Sept.  9. — Captured  bark  Alert,  of  New  Bedford.  Engaged  all 
day  transferring  stores  for  ship’s  use.  Set  on  fire  barques  Ocean 
Rover  and  Alert,  and  a  schooner  Starlight.  Overhauled  and  captured 
schooner  Weather  Gage  of  Provincetown.  Stood  in  chase  of  a  barque, 
and  which  on  boarding  proved  to  be  Danish.  To  this  vessel  we 
hoisted  American  colors,  and  passed  as  the  U.S.  steamer  Iroquois. 
To  aU  prizes  we  had  captured  we  hoisted  English  colours,  and  ex¬ 
changed  them  for  Confederate  as  soon  as  the  boarding  officer  gained 
the  vessel’s  deck.’ 

‘  Sept.  14,  1.30  A.M. — Gave  chase  to  a  sail  on  lee  bow ;  2.30  a.m. 
fired  a  gun  for  her  to  heave  to.  .  .  .  PuUing  under  his  stern  I  saw  it 
was  the  whaling  ship  Benjamin  Tucker,  of  and  from  New  Bedford. 
Gaining  the  quarter  deck,  I  was  welcomed  with  outstretched  hands. 
In  answer  to  my  questions,  the  captain  told  me  her  name,  port  of 
registry,  etc.,  of  aU  which  I  was  previously  aware.  I  then  told  him 
that  he  was  a  prize  to  the  Confederate  States  steamer  Alabama,  order¬ 
ing  him  to  put  his  clothes  in  one  trunk,  allowing  the  mates  and  men 
one  bag  each — all  navigation  books  and  instruments  being  left  behind. 
At  daylight  sent  the  captain  and  crew  with  the  ship’s  papers  and 
luggage  to  the  Alabama.  I  then  examined  the  ship,  and  finding  some 
cases  of  stores,  they  were  transferred  to  our  ship.  The  preparations 
to  fire  her  were  soon  made,  so  that  after  seeing  her  well  fired  we  pushed 
off  and  regained  our  vessel,  the  prisoners  being  placed  in  single  irons.  ’ 

‘  Nov.  8,  2  A.M.— Made  sail  in  chase  of  a  schooner  standing  to  the 
southward.  Another  vessel  standing  north-east  in  sight  shortly  after. 
Went  in  chase  of  her.  She  showed  Yankee  colors.  We  answered  by 
showing  the  same.  .  .  .  Hove  to  until  she  neared  us,  then  fired  a 
gun  and  hoisted  the  Confederate  ensign.  Sent  a  boat  on  board  and 
took  possession.  Found  her  to  be  the  Thomas  B.  Wales  of  Boston, 
from  Calcutta,  with  a  general  cargo,  having  as  a  passenger  the  late 
U.S.  Consul  at  Mauritius,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  the  captain 
having  his  wife  with  him  also.  They  were  accommodated  in  the 
wardroom,  the  officers  vacating  their  rooms  for  that  purpose.  Many 
articles  for  ship’s  use  were  taken  from  her,  including  a  main-yard  ;  at 
sunset  burned  her.’ 

These  frank  recitals  illustrate  the  work  of  all  the  Confederate 
privateers.  It  was  simply  a  work  of  devastation  by  the  armed  vessels 
of  one  side  upon  the  defenceless  and  unarmed  merchantmen  and 
fishing-smacks  of  the  other.  The  Alabama,  during  her  cruise  of 
almost  two  years,  captmed  and  sank  sixty-five.  They  were  estimated 
at  four  million  dollars  in  value. 
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After  having  placed  this  much  to  her  credit,  on  June  lo,  1814, 
she  entered  the  French  port  of  Cherbourg.  There  had  already  been 
some  trouble  with  France  over  allowing  similar  Confederate  vessels 
to  come  into  her  ports  for  repairs  and  supplies.  The  American 
Minister,  Mr.  Dayton,  had  said  on  one  occasion,  when  remonstrating 
against  the  presence  of  the  Georgia  and  Florida,  that  it  needed  only 
the  Alabama  to  make  the  French  ports  a  rendezvous  for  the  entire 
rebel  navy.  And  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  irritated  at  this 
sharp  complaint,  had  replied,  ‘  Monsieur,  I  will  not  permit  that  vessel 
to  come  in.’  Here  was  a  line  drawn  against  the  Alabama.  But  she 
had  come  in.  And  just  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  American  Minister 
was  complaining  of  the  presence  of  still  another  Confederate  cruiser, 
the  Rappahannock,  in  the  port  of  Calais.  The  Emperor  had  been 
constrained  by  fear  of  trouble  with  the  United  States  to  deny  the 
latter  the  right  to  depart  except  upon  a  condition  that  made  departure 
impossible,  viz.  that  she  would  take  out  no  more  men  in  her  crew 
than  she  had  brought  in.  The  Emperor  would  have  been  glad  to 
be  rid  of  his  new  troublesome  visitor,  the  Alabama.  But,  being  in, 
he  made  it  plain  that  she  must  be  content  with  a  cool  reception. 
Her  captain  was  told  that  he  might  as  well  have  gone  somewhere 
else.  He  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  enter  any  of  the  basins.  And 
he  was  told  that  he  might  procure  commercial  accommodation  only 
for  such  repairs  as  might  be  needed.  In  other  words,  he  was  told  that 
the  Government  wished  to  be  on  terms  of  as  little  intimacy  with  him 
as  possible. 

As  soon  as  he  appeared,  the  American  Minister  telegraphed  Captain 
John  A.  Winslow,  of  the  U.S.  ship  Kearsarge,  named  from  a  mountain 
in  Merrimac  County,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  at  Flushing,  in 
Holland,  and  came  at  once  to  Cherbourg.  But  he  did  not  enter  the 
port,  for  this  would  have  subjected  him  to  a  detention  of  twenty-four 
hours  and  thus  have  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  Alabama  to 
escape.  He  steamed  by  the  breakwater  outside.  And  Semmes,  see¬ 
ing  this,  construed  it  as  a  challenge.  The  report  circulated  through 
the  town,  that  a  man-of-war  was  off  the  coast,  was  construed  the  same 
way.  Many  hurried  to  the  jetty  to  see  the  stranger.  And  their 
field-glasses  were  soon  turned  that  way,  eager  to  catch  her  name  and 
fix  her  nationality.  But  curiosity  is  never  quite  satisfied  and,  dis¬ 
covering  her  to  be  American,  there  were  many  who  wished  to  see  her 
guns  and  estimate  for  themselves  their  size  and  strength.  The  small 
craft  of  the  harbour  were  busy  carrying  visitors  out  and  in.  They 
were  civilly  received  and,  whatever  way  their  sympathies  may  have 
turned,  all  were  obliged  to  admit  the  politeness  of  the  officers  and  crew. 

What  the  feeling  of  Semmes  was,  at  seeing  himself  thus  con¬ 
fronted,  we  can  only  conjecture.  He  wrote  the  Confederate  agent 
Bonfils  at  Cherbourg,  perhaps  only  in  a  spirit  of  bravado :  ‘  I 
desire  you  to  say  to  the  United  States  Consul  that  my  intention 
is  to  fight  the  Kearsarge  as  soon  as  I  can  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments.  I  hope  these  will  not  detain  me  more  than  until  to-morrow 
evening,  or  after  the  morrow  morning  at  farthest.  I  beg  she  will  not 
depart  before  I  am  ready  to  go  out.’  This  note  was  dated  June  14. 
He  certainly  saw  that  there  was  little  hope  of  avoiding  a  battle,  and 
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he  made  every  preparation  to  meet  it.  But  five  days  elapsed  before 
he  did  appear.  And  Winslow,  not  to  be  outdone,  all  this  time  steamed 
back  and  forth  outside  the  breakwater. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  ships  is  interesting.  Both  were  screw 
corvettes  of  1,040  tons  burden,  the  Kearsarge  built  in  1861.  So  that 
they  were  near  the  same  age  and  of  equal  tonnage. 


Length  over  all 
Length  of  keel 
Beam 
Depth 

Horse-power  . 


Alabama. 
220  feet 
210  ,, 

32  „ 
17  .. 

300  h.p. 


Kearsarge. 
232  feet. 
igSi  ,, 

33  .. 
16J  ,, 
400  h.p. 


The  size  and  height  of  the  masts  of  the  Alabama  gave  her  the 
appearance  of  a  much  larger  vessel.  The  Kearsarge’s  masts  were 
disproportionately  low  and  small.  She  never  carried  more  than  top¬ 
sail  yards,  and  depended  for  speed  on  her  engines  alone.  Trials  had 
shown  that  she  was  capable  of  fourteen  knots  per  hour,  and,  as  the 
only  point  in  which  there  was  a  material  difference  in  the  two  vessels 
was  in  their  horse-power,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  Alabama  could 
have  shown  a  higher  speed.  The  Alabama  had  150  officers  and  men  ; 
the  Kearsarge  162. 

The  armament  of  the  Alabama  was  one  seven-inch  Blakely  rifle,  one 
eight-inch  smooth-bore  sixty-eight-pounder,  six  thirty-two-pounders. 

The  armament  of  the  Kearsarge  was  two  eleven-inch  smooth-bore 
guns,  one  thirty-pounder  rifle,  four  thirty-two-pounders. 

The  Alabama,  therefore,  had  a  greater  number  of  guns,  while  the 
weight  of  the  Kearsarge’s  broadside  was  twenty  per  cent,  the  heavier. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  antagonists  more 
nearly  equal. 

There  was  a  decided  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  captains. 
In  the  short,  sturdy  figure,  close  rough  beard,  and  unkept  hair  sur¬ 
rounding  a  broad,  good-natured  face,  the  captain  of  the  Kearsarge 
was  the  counterpart  of  the  slender,  lithe  form,  close-shaven,  rather 
long  face,  with  careworn  lines,  of  the  captain  of  the  Alabama.  One 
looked  the  student,  the  man  of  thought  and  quick  action.  But  the 
other  was  the  rugged  old  sea-dog  that  did  not  fear  a  fight,  and,  being 
in,  would  bear  it  so  that  his  adversary  would  beware  of  him.  Perhaps 
the  most  expressive  feature  of  Winslow’s  face  was  the  keen  eye  that 
fixed  its  gaze  so  directly  and  held  it  so  firmly  on  its  object.  There 
was  another  point  of  contrast.  While  Semmes  was  born  in  a  Union, 
Winslow  was  from  a  Confederate  state.  He  was  born  in  North 
Carolina.  But  he  had  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  at  the  same  age  as 
Semmes,  sixteen,  and  had  ever  after  followed  the  sea.  And  when  the 
war  came,  he  clung  to  the  flag  of  the  North  and  reached  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral.  While  Semmes  terminated  his  sea  life  with  the  loss 
of  the  Alabama.  He  was  elected  a  Judge  of  Probate  in  Mobile  after 
the  war,  but  was  held  disqualified  to  serve  for  want  of  citizenship. 
He  then  became  a  professor  in  a  college  in  Louisiana,  and  later 
wrote  several  books  narrating  his  adventures  afloat. 

The  climax  in  the  lives  of  both  was  reached  on  Sunday  morning, 
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June  19,  1864.  That  morning  the  officer  on  watch  aboard  the 
Kearsarge  noticed  a  three-masted  vessel  steering  out  of  the  harbour. 
Remaining  outside  only  a  short  time,  this  mysterious  steamer,  which 
afterwards  proved  to  be  the  English  yacht  Deerhound,  went  back 
into  port.  A  little  later  the  Alabama  was  seen  steaming  out,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  French  ironclad  Couronne,  which  convoyed  her  the  legal 
distance,  three  miles,  from  the  shore.  And  then,  having  reached  the 
limit  of  her  jurisdiction,  the  Couronne  put  down  her  hehn  and  without 
delay  steamed  back  into  port.  The  Deerhound,  which  had  followed 
them  out,  however,  lingered  near  by  till  the  close  of  the  battle. 

As  soon  as  the  Kearsarge  made  out  the  Alabama,  she  immediately 
headed  seaward  and  steamed  off  the  coast.  The  French  Minister  of 
Marine  had  complained  to  the  American  consul  that  a  naval  battle 
only  three  miles  from  the  shore,  with  the  range  of  modern  guns,  might 
permit  the  missiles  to  reach  French  property  on  land.  He  therefore 
expressed  the  wish  that  the  combatants  would  keep  farther  away. 
Winslow  had  courteously  answered  that  the  Minister  need  give  him¬ 
self  no  uneasiness  on  this  account.  So  the  movement  of  the  Kearsarge 
now  farther  away,  drawing  the  Alabama  after  her,  met  the  hope  thus 
expressed.  But  Winslow  had  another  purpose.  A  greater  distance 
from  the  shore  would  give  more  room  for  manoeuvring,  and  in  case 
the  battle  went  against  the  Alabama  she  could  not  so  easily  escape  by 
running  back  into  port. 

When  the  Kearsarge  reached  a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the 
shore,  she  turned  abruptly  and  steered  immediately  for  the  Alabama, 
aiming  to  get  within  close  range,  as  her  guns  were  shotted  with  five- 
seconds  shells.  The  distance  between  the  two  vessels  being  reduced 
to  a  mile  or  thereabouts,  the  Alabama  sheered  and  discharged  a  broad¬ 
side  at  her  antagonist.  Winslow  only  answered  by  putting  on  more 
steam  to  reduce  the  distance,  and  by  sheering  shghtly  to  prevent 
raking.  The  Alabama  fired  a  second  broadside  and  a  part  of  a  third. 
But  her  antagonist  kept  on  closing.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  from  the  Alabama’s  opening  shot,  the  Kearsarge 
discharged  her  first,  a  broadside.  The  vessels  now  lay  broadside  to 
broadside.  And  Winslow,  determined  that  the  Alabama  should  not 
reach  the  shore,  put  on  full  steam  with  the  intention  of  running  under 
her  stern  and  raking  her.  The  Alabama  stiU  sought  to  fire  broadsides. 
This  action  started  both  in  a  circle.  And  the  action  thenceforth  con¬ 
tinued,  the  ships  all  the  time  moving  in  a  circle,  the  cmrent  of  the 
water  carrying  them  slowly  westward,  the  distance  between  them 
being  about  700  yards  and  the  speed  of  neither  exceeding  eight  knots. 
They  thus  described  six  circles,  aU  the  time  firing  at  each  other  as 
they  followed  one  another  around. 

At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  the  Alabama  turned  and  attempted 
to  make  for  the  harbour,  but  the  Kearsarge  was  steered  across  her 
bow  for  a  raking  fire.  Then  the  Alabama  hoisted  a  white  flag  and 
fired  a  lee  gun  in  token  of  surrender.  Winslow,  however,  could  not 
believe  that  his  enemy  had  struck  so  soon,  and  it  was  only  when  a 
boat  came  off  from  the  Alabama  that  her  true  condition  became 
known.  An  eleven-inch  shell  from  the  Kearsarge,  thrown  with 
fifteen  pounds  of  powder,  at  700  yards  range,  had  pierced  her  star- 
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board  side,  bursting  in  her  port  side,  and  tearing  great  gaps  in  her 
timbers  and  planks.  The  officer  in  the  boat  said  that  she  was  filling 
rapidly  and  must  soon  sink  and  the  men  be  drowned  unless  rescued. 
Winslow  quickly  answered  this  call  by  sending  the  only  two  of  his 
boats  that  had  escaped  injury,  and  permitting  the  Alabama’s  own  boat 
to  return  and  assist  in  the  rescue.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Alabama 
settled  by  the  stem  and,  raising  her  forward  part  high  up,  went  down 
in  forty  fathoms  of  water. 

After  the  boat  came  off  from  the  Alabama  the  Deerhound 
approached  the  Kearsarge.  Captain  Winslow  hailed  her  and  asked 
her  commander  to  run  down  to  the  Alabama,  as  she  was  settling  fast, 
and  assist  in  picking  up  the  men.  He  responded  and  steamed  towards 
the  Alabama  and  was  active  in  the  rescue.  Two  pilot-boats  from  the 
harbour  also  assisted  in  this  work.  One  of  the  latter  brought  the 
rescued  to  the  Kearsarge  j  the  other  took  hers  to  the  shore.  The 
Deerhound  had  taken  up  about  forty  of  the  officers  and  men,  among 
them  Captain  Semmes,  who,  seeing  his  ship  sinking,  had  thrown  his 
sword  into  the  sea,  to  prevent  surrendering  it  to  Winslow,  as  he  had, 
before  going  into  action,  deposited  on  shore  some  of  the  valuables  he 
had  taken  from  the  captured  ships.  It  should  have  been  beneath  him 

to  do  either.  . 

While  Winslow  was  superintending  the  disposition  of  the  wounded 
and  captured,  it  was  reported  that  the  Deerhound  was  moving  off. 
Winslow  took  no  steps  to  prevent  it,  but  continued  the  work  of  rescue, 
never  thinking  that  she  would  actually  take  his  prisoners  away.  But 
in  this  he  was  mistaken.  The  Deerhound,  having  gathered  what  he 
could,  including  Semmes  and  the  very  officer  who  had  come  to  the 
Kearsarge  to  ask  that  boats  be  sent,  made  off  northward,  and  later 
landed  them  in  England.  This  he  had  no  right  to  do.  Havmg 
accepted  a  commission  from  the  victor  to  assist  in  saving  the  van¬ 
quished,  he  thereby  placed  himself  under  his  direction  and  should 
have  finished  his  employment  under  Winslow’s  instructions.  And 
naturally  the  Deerhound’s  conduct  became  later  a  subject  of  criticism. 
This,  it  was  thought,  completed  the  British  guardianship  of  the 
Alabama,  from  the  time  her  keel  was  laid  till  she  was  sunk  in  the  sea. 
Semmes,  having  lost  his  sword  and  yet  escaped  capture,  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  London  clubs,  and  his  defeat  was  apologised 
for  by  many  of  the  English  papers.  The  career  of  the  Alabama -wos 
altogether  a  misfortune  for  Great  Britain,  and  one  for  which  she  later 
responded  in  damages  under  the  Geneva  award.  But  it  must  e^r 
be  remembered  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Good  Queen  and  the 
plain  people,  as  well  as  some  of  the  nobility  of  England,  were 
always  with  the  North. 

The  Kearsarge  had  fired  : 

Two  eleven-inch  guns  .  .  55  shots. 

Rifle  in  forecastle  .  .  .  48 

Broadside  thirty-two  pounders  60  „ 

Twelve-pound  boat-howitzer  .  10 

.  173  shots. 


Total 
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The  boat-howitzer,  however,  should  not  be  considered  in  the 
count.  It  was  well  understood  that  its  shot  could  not  reach  the 
Alabama.  But  two  old  quartermasters  were  placed  in  charge  of  the 
gun  as  a  take-off  to  the  others.  They  were  given  a  box  of  ammunition 
with  directions  to  fire  when  they  received  orders.  No  orders  were 
given.  But  the  two  old  salts  little  relished  the  idea  of  being  idle 
while  their  messmates  were  so  busy.  And  they  commenced  peppering 
away  with  their  small  gun,  alternating  each  discharge  with  vitupera¬ 
tion  of  one  another.  And  this  low  comedy,  amusing  the  rest  of  the 
ship’s  company,  the  ofihcers  allowed  to  proceed  till  their  box  of 
ammunition  was  exhausted. 

The  English,  seeing  the  loss,  attempted  to  explain  it  away  by  saying 
that  the  Kearsarge  was  protected  by  chains  and  plating  hung  over  her 
sides.  The  truth  was  that  this  played  no  part.  When  the  vessel  lay  off 
Fayal  some  months  before,  looking  for  a  notorious  blockade-runner, 
being  short  of  coal  which  would  have  reinforced  her  sides,  it  was  suggested 
to  Captain  Winslow  to  hang  her  spare  anchor-cable  over  her  sides  so  as 
to  protect  these  sections.  The  operation  took  three  days  and  was 
performed  without  assistance  from  the  shore.  In  order  to  make  the 
chains  less  unsightly  they  were  covered  with  inch  boards.  Both  chains 
and  boards  had  remained  there  ever  since.  Semmes  knew  of  them,  and 
might  have  given  his  own  ship  the  same  protection  ;  but,  considering 
them  of  no  importance,  he  did  not  do  so.  His  own  bunkers  were  full 
of  coal,  and  the  sides  of  his  ship  did  not  need  this  support.  But  the 
fact  that  stands  out  over  all  is  that  the  Keatsatge  was  only  struck 
once  over  her  chain-armour,  and  then  by  a  shot  that  could  not  have 
penetrated  her  side,  and,  if  it  had,  was  too  high  to  let  in  water,  and  so 
could  not  have  affected  the  result. 

The  Kearsarge yf a.?,  struck  a  score  or  more  times.  But  most  of  the 
shots  were  too  high  and  did  no  material  damage.  One  sixty-eight 
pounder  sheU,  however,  passed  through  her  starboard  bulwarks  below 
the  mam  riggmg,  wounding  three  men.  These  were  the  only  casualties 
to  the  crew.  One  of  them  suffered  a  fracture  of  his  leg.  Another  had 
his  right  arm  shattered,  and  it  had  to  be  amputated.  Still  a  third 
^ffered  a  fracture  of  his  leg  and  thigh,  and  later  died  of  his  wounds. 
He  was  one  of  the  gunners,  and  refused  to  allow  the  others  to  leave 
their  gun  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him.  He  dragged  himself  to 
the  forward  hatchway,  where  he  was  found  by  the  surgeon  at  the  close 
of  the  action. 

Semmes  fired  rapidly  at  first,  as  he  said,  ‘  in  order  to  frighten  the 
Yankees.  But  at  the  expiration  pf  twenty  minutes,  noticing  the 
wol  manner  of  the  Kearsarge’ s  fire,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  Confound  them  ! 
pey  ye  been  fighting  twenty  minutes,  and  they’re  as  cool  as  posts  !  ’ 
And  this  was  tme.  Wmslow  instructed  his  gunners  to  fire  deliberately, 
aim  low,  and  hit  the  Alabama  below  the  water-line  with  the  heavy 
the  grape  and  canister  for  close  quarters.  It  was  one 
of  the  heavy  shots  below  the  water-line  that  sank  the  Alabama.  She 
ost  thirteen  of  her  crew  in  killed  or  drowned,  and  sixty-four  were 
captured.  Of  the  latter  seventeen  were  wounded. 

After  the  action  the  Kearsarge  steamed  into  the  harbour  of  Cher¬ 
bourg  with  her  own  power.  She  landed  her  prisoners  and  paroled 
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them,  there  not  being  room  for  them  on  the  ship.  The  wounded  were 
placed  in  a  hospital  on  shore.  And  the  ship’s  crew  proceeded  to  repair 
her  injuries.  This  was  all  done  by  her  own  hands,  save  an  injury  to 
one  of  her  funnels.  A  rifle  shell  had  passed  through  that,  bursting 
and  tearing  a  wide  hole  in  it.  And  a  boiler-maker  from  the  shore  was 
requhed  to  repair  it.  But  in  the  meantime  the  ship  was  thrown  open 
to  visitors,^  and  she  at  once  became  the  lion  of  the  port.  Later 
Captain  Winslow  received  the  thanks  of  the  American  Congress,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commodore. 

This  ended  the  cruise  of  the  Alabama.  Of  the  careers  of  the  other 
Confederate  cruisers  httle  need  be  added.  The  character  of  their 
work  was  not  materially  different  from  that  of  the  Alabama.  The 
fates  of  some  of  them  are  interesting.  The  Florida  entered  the 
harbour  of  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  on  October  4,  1864.  At  dawn  the 
next  day  the  U.S.  corvette  W achusett  was  discovered  lying  at  anchor 
not  far  from  shore.  The  Florida  was  challenged  to  come  out  and 
fight,  but  declined.  The  following  night  her  captain  and  some  of 
the  crew  passed  on  shore.  Before  it  was  quite  light  the  next  morning 
the  captain  was  awakened  by  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  where  he  had 
passed  the  night,  and  was  told  that  firing  and  cheering  had  been 
heard  in  the  direction  of  his  ship.  The  explanation  is  simple.  At 
three  o’clock  the  Wachusett  had  slipped  her  cable,  with  the  intention 
of  entering  the  port  and  sinking  the  Florida  by  a  ram.  But  the  blow, 
when  struck,  missed  its  exact  mark  and  only  crippled  the  enemy. 
Some  shots  were  exchanged,  and  the  heutenant  of  the  Florida,  finding 
resistance  hopeless,  went  on  board  the  Wachusett  and  surrendered. 
A  hawser  was  attached  to  her,  and  she  was  carried  out  to  sea.  The 
vessels  were  pursued  by  a  Brazihan  man-of-war,  which  resented  the 
indi^ity  offered  that  Government  by  the  violation  of  the  harbour 
privileges  of  the  Florida.  But  the  pursuit  was  fruitless.  The  speed 
of  the  Wachusett  was  too  great  and  she  sailed  away  with  her  prize 
to  Hampton  Roads.  Here  two  weeks  later  the  Florida,  now  in  dispute, 
was  sunk  in  a  collision.  There  was  some  suspicion  that  the  sinking 
was  not  accidental.  But  an  official  investigation  held  that  it  was. 
The  Government  of  Brazil  protested  to  the  United  States  against 
the  violation  of  her  rights.  And  the  Government  at  Washington 
apologised.  And  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Florida  that  had  been 
carried  away  with  the  ship  were  released.  They  soon  after  returned 
to  England,  where  they  had  enlisted  and  where  the  ship  was  built. 

Among  other  ships  of  the  same  class,  the  Rappahannock  was 
abandoned  in  the  port  of  Calais,  and  the  Georgia  was  captured  and 
sold.  The  last,  and  the  only  one  now  left,  was  the  Shenandoah.  She 
had  been  pmchased  by  a  Confederate  agent  at  Liverpool  in  September 
1864,  after  the  sinking  of  the  Alabama.  She  was  dispatched  to 
Funchal,  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  where  she  met  a  tender  and  took  on 
her  armour  and  stores,  and  whence  she  commenced  her  cruise  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  She  passed  thence  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Here  she 
put  into  the  British  port  of  Melbourne,  in  Australia,  to  refit  and 
procure  supplies.  She  had  captured  and  burnt  eight  vessels  when 
she  started  northward  in  February,  1865,  to  prey  upon  the  U.S. 
whalers  in  Behring  Sea,  ofi  the  coast  of  Alaska.  In  these  far-away 
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waters  she  continued  depredations  upon  the  defenceless  fishermen, 
pilfering  their  hard  savings  and  burning  their  small  barques,  even 
after  her  captain  knew  of  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  till  he  heard  of 
the  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis.  Then,  realising  his  true  position, 
he  disguised  his  vessel  and  slunk  back  to  the  harbour  of  Liverpool. 
Here  his  vessel  was  seized  by  the  customs  officers  and  turned  over 
to  the  United  States  officials,  by  whom  she  was  afterwards  sold. 

And  this  was  the  story  of  the  Confederate  privateers.  It  was,  upon 
the  whole,  a  sorry  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Confederacy  that  these 
vessels  wrote.  They  did  little  good  for  the  cause  they  attempted  to 
serve.  For  the  damage  they  did  was  comparatively  small.  But  it 
was  calculated  to  provoke  the  deepest  resentment  in  the  North — 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  damages.  The  loss  fell 
upon  a  poor,  hard-working  class  generally,  whose  savings  had  been 
wrenched  from  a  fife  of  hardship  to  make  provision  against  a  time  of 
want.  It  was  a  war  made  by  the  strong  lying  in  wait  to  pounce  upon 
the  weak.  It  was  an  armed  enemy  warring  upon  innocent  non- 
combatants  who  had  offered  no  provocation  and  were  unprepared  for 
resistance.  It  was  carried  on  in  waters  far  removed  from  the  scenes 
of  actual  conflict,  and  where  peaceful  traders  and  lone  fishermen 
were  accustomed  to  ply  their  vocations.  It  was  little  in  keeping  with 
the  honomrable  warfare  that  Lee  and  Johnston  had  always  waged 
on  land.  In  reality,  the  marauding  of  these  ships  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  piracy.  Little  apology  could  be  made  for  it. 
But  it  was  the  only  warfare  that  the  Confederacy  was  capable  of 
making  upon  the  ocean.  She  never  had  a  navy  in  the  proper  sense 
of  that  term.  She  never  had  a  man-of-war  that  could  go  upon  the 
ocean  and  successfully  meet  an  armed  vessel  of  the  North  in  open 
naval  battle.  She  was  compelled  to  dodge  and  hide  from  such  ships 
and  seek  her  prey  among  defenceless  travellers  of  the  deep.  And  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  she  did  this. 
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Grant  assails  Petersburg  from  the  South — Reaches  out  for  the  Railroads 
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Carolinas — The  Campaign  of  1865 — Surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnston 

— End  of  Rebellion. 

With  her  western  army  scattered,  her  ships  swept  from  the  ocean, 
and  the  ports  of  the  Confederacy  closed,  it  now  remains  to  write  the 
last  chapter  of  the  war.  Significantly  enough,  it  concerns  the  work 
of  the  greatest  Northern  general.  Grant.  And  it  illustrates  his 
strongest  trait,  his  unremitting  pounding.  This  was  now  against 
Lee,  the  greatest  Southern  leader.  Grant’s  hard  hammer  strokes 
feU  on  aU  sides :  on  the  Petersburg  front ;  across  the  James,  to  the 
north,  against  the  Richmond  lines ;  south  of  the  beleaguered  city, 
at  the  railroads,  Lee’s  lines  of  supply ;  and  finally  to  the  west,  to 
prevent  Lee’s  escape,  thus  holding  him  fast,  till  he  was  obliged,  under 
the  frequency  of  the  blows,  to  admit  defeat  and  surrender.  Every 
blow  was  struck  with  aU  the  force  that  Grant  could  command.  He 
meant  every  one  to  hurt.  But  all  were  not  attended  by  success  at 
the  time.  The  recoil  in  some  instances — one  especially,  the  Crater — 
was  greater  upon  Grant  than  its  weight  against  Lee.  But  the  sum 
total  of  them  aU  pounded  what  was  left  of  the  Confederacy  to  pieces. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Smith’s  corps  had  been  sent  from 
Cold  Harbor,  by  way  of  White  House,  the  York  and  James  Rivers, 
to  anticipate  Grant’s  approach  to  Petersburg,  with  the  balance  of  the 
army.  Smith  landed  at  City  Point  on  the  south  side  of  the  Appo¬ 
mattox,  which  here  unites  with  the  James,  on  June  13,  1864.  Butler 
was  ordered  to  reinforce  him  from  Bermuda  Hundred,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Appomattox.  He  sent  him  6,000  men.  Thus  reinforced. 
Smith  was  ordered  to  move  under  cover  of  darkness,  early  on  the 
morning  of  June  14,  up  close  to  the  defences  of  Petersburg  and  assault 
them  as  soon  as  he  could  after  daylight.  The  distance  he  had  to 
move  was  only  about  six  miles,  for  the  advance  works  of  the  Con¬ 
federates  were  two  miles  out  of  Petersburg.  The  city  lay  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Appomattox,  eight  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  James. 

Smith  proved  incompetent  for  the  part  assigned.  The  works, 
at  the  time  he  reached  them,  were  only  manned  by  about  2,500  Con¬ 
federates,  aside  from  some  nondescript  citizens  and  clerks  called  into 
service  by  the  emergency.  They  were  under  General  Beauregard, 
who  had  command  on  the  south  side  of  the  James.  Smith  started 
as  directed,  with  16,000  men.  He  soon  after  struck  a  detached 
Confederate  force  in  position  outside  the  works.  This  position  he 
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carried.  He  then  went  forward  very  deliberately,  and  when  he  struck 
the  works  proper,  which  consisted  of  redans,  occup5dng  commanding 
positions,  connected  by  entrenchments  or  rifle-pits,  he  was  met  by 
a  good  deal  of  noise ;  for  aU  the  redans  contained  artfllery.  He 
reached  them  early  in  the  forenoon.  But  instead  of  attacking 
vigorously,  he  spent  the  balance  of  the  day  reconnoitring,  to  And  out 
what  they  did  contain.  At  length  about  seven  o’clock,  when  the  sun 
was  setting,  he  opened  with  his  artillery  and  followed  that  with  an 
attack  by  a  strong  skirmish  line  composed  of  coloured  troops.  But 
even  with  such  meagre  efforts  on  his  part  the  troops  sprang  forward 
gallantly,  and  by  nine  o’clock  were  in  possession  of  five  redans  with 
their  guns  and  the  connecting  rifle-pits — in  other  words,  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  works  and  sixteen  guns.  But  here  Smith  stopped  for 
the  night.  He  made  no  effort  to  pass  over  the  intervening  two  miles 
and  enter  the  city  itself.  Grant  believed  that  if  he  had,  the  city  must 
have  fallen,  and  thus  the  capture  of  Richmond  have  been  hastened  by 
six  months. 

General  Butler,  under  whose  immediate  direction,  as  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  James,  this  movement  was  made,  for  Smith’s  corps 
belonged  to  that  army,  had  been  informed  by  Grant  that  Hancock 
would  cross  the  James  River  that  night  and  be  in  position  to  support 
Smith  in  his  attack.  Butler  was  also  instructed  to  send  rations  for 
Hancock’s  troops  to  meet  them  on  landing.  But  the  rations  were 
not  sent,  and  Hancock,  having  waited  till  ten  o’clock,  marched  his 
hungry  men  on  towards  Petersburg  without  them.  He  had  no  infor¬ 
mation  that  his  corps  was  to  support  Smith,  nor  did  he  learn  till  between 
five  and  six  o’clock  that  Petersburg  was  to  be  attacked  that  day. 
Had  his  troops  been  promptly  fed  and  forwarded,  he  might  have 
reached  the  Confederate  line  by  four  o’clock.  And  as  he  ranked 
Smith,  the  story  of  the  initial  attack  on  Petersburg  might  have  had  a 
different  ending.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Hancock  was  the  only 
corps  commander  of  the  Union  Army  to  whose  credit  stands  the  fact 
that  he  never  was  responsible  for  a  mistake  in  the  execution  of  an  order. 
As  it  was,  when  he  came  up  and  proposed  to  Smith  to  take  any  part 
assigned  him,  he  was  only  asked  to  relieve  the  men  in  the  trenches. 
This  he  did.  And  so  matters  remained  for  that  night  on  the  Union 
side. 

But  not  so  on  the  Confederate  side.  Beauregard  saw  more  clearly 
than  Lee  the  danger  that  was  threatened  and  promptly  took  steps 
to  avert  it.  That  night,  he  stripped  the  entrenchments  in  front  of 
Bermuda  Hundred  to  procure  troops  to  man  the  works  he  stiU  retained 
a.t  Petersburg.  He  also  appealed  to  Lee,  who  still  maintained  his 
lines  for  the  defence  of  Richmond,  supposing  Grant  would  be  moving 
that  way,  for  niore  men.  The  latter  sent  him  Hoke’s  division.  And 
the  next  morning.  Hancock,  now  in  command,  found  himself  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  works  fully  manned.  An  attack  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  only  one  more  redan. 

About  noon  Meade  reached  the  front.  And  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  old  wound  received  at  Gettysburg,  which  was  now 
causing  him  much  pain,  Hancock  asked  to  be  temporarily  relieved. 
This  request  was  granted.  And  so  the  command  passed  to  Meade. 
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He  carried  three  more  redans,  one  to  the  right  and  two  to  the  left  of 
those  already  taken.  But  they  cost  dearly  in  killed  and  wounded. 
During  the  next  day  the  fighting  was  also  severe  and  the  losses  corre¬ 
spondingly  great,  with  only  one  additional  redan  to  compensate  for 
them.  That  night,  Beauregard  withdrew  to  a  new  line  and  fortified  it. 
And  Lee  moved  across  to  his  support.  The  next  day  Grant  moved 
up  to  the  works  Beauregard  had  vacated.  And  here  the  fighting 
for  the  present  ceased.  Grant  prepared  for  a  siege.  The  Ninth  Corps, 
Burnside’s,  was  placed  on  the  right ;  the  Fifth,  Warren’s,  next ;  then 
the  Second,  now,  in  Hancock’s  absence,  under  Birney ;  followed  by 
the  Sixth,  Wright’s,  on  the  left. 

In  the  four  days  Grant  had  lost  10,000  men.  From  the  time  he 
crossed  the  Rapidan  and  entered  the  Wilderness  to  the  crossing  of 
the  James  he  had  lost,  in  kiUed,  wounded  and  missing,  39,259.  These 
losses  added  to  those  before  Petersburg  were  appalling,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  they  were  suffered  by  an  army  of  only 
about  100,000  men,  and  in  the  short  time  between  May  5  and  June  18, 
barely  six  weeks.  General  John  Gibbon,  who  commanded  the  Second 
Division  of  Hancock’s  corps,  discusses  this  subject  in  his  report. 
He  says  that  his  division  left  its  camp  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rapidan 
on  May  3  with  6,799  men.  This  number  was  subsequently  increased 
by  reinforcements  to  11,062.  But  during  this  time  it  lost  a  total  of 
5,075,  or  46  per  cent,  of  its  whole  strength,  in  killed  and  wounded  alone. 
His  brigades  had  seventeen  different  commanders,  of  whom  three  were 
killed  and  nine  wounded.  And  of  his  279  subordinate  officers  killed 
and  wounded,  40  were  regimental  commanders.  He  adds  :  ‘  Of  course, 
the  bravest  and  most  efficient  officers  and  men  were  those  who  fell ; 
it  is  always  so.’  And  why  ?  Because  they  do  the  hard  fighting  and 
never  shirk. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  losses  were  severely  felt.  Gibbon 
himself  says :  ‘  These  facts  serve  to  demonstrate  the  wear  and  tear 
on  the  division,  and  to  show  why  it  is  that  troops  which,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  campaign,  were  equal  to  almost  any  undertaking, 
became,  towards  the  end  of  it,  unfit  for  almost  any.’  The  effect  upon 
the  troops  of  the  loss  of  such  leaders  as  he  mentioned,  he  said,  could 
be  truly  estimated  only  by  one  who  had  witnessed  their  conduct  in 
the  different  battles.  This  was  a  sad  lament.  But  Grant’s  practised 
eye  saw  this  situation  as  clearly  as  Gibbon.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  no  longer  the  proud,  invincible  host  that  it  had  been.  Its  ranks, 
thinned  by  these  losses,  had  been  recruited  by  substitutes,  hired  by 
those  taken  in  the  draft,  and  by  raw  material  that  showed  but  too 
plainly  the  lack  of  what  made  seasoned  troops.  In  time  these  wants 
were  in  a  measure  supplied,  and  the  army  recovered  something  of  its 
former  morale.  But  driU  and  training  were  needed  as  weU  as  rest. 

The  weather  too  now  became  very  hot  and  the  roads  dusty.  On 
the  march  the  troops  were  enveloped  in  clouds.  For  forty-six  days 
no  rain  fell.  Water  was  difficult  to  obtain  and  the  men  had  to  dig 
weUs  to  supply  their  wants.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  more 
assaults  were  attempted  for  some  weeks.  The  army  was  given  a  rest 
from  fighting  and  lay  quiet  in  its  trenches.  But  it  was  not  strictly 
idle.  A  close  siege  was  maintained  and  the  work  of  improving  the 
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entrenchments  went  steadily  forward.  New  lines  were  laid  out,  so 
that  the  investment  might  be  maintained  by  only  a  part  of  the  army 
and  thus  leave  the  rest  free  to  operate  against  Lee’s  lines  of  supply. 

The  fatigue  was  great  of  those  who  were  digging  in  the  trenches. 
They  made  redoubts,  curtains,  covered  ways,  etc.  Whole  divisions 
of  10,000  men  were  detailed  for  fatigue  duty.  Soon  a  labyrinth  of 
works  made  its  appearance,  running  for  many  miles,  reaching  the 
Appomatox  and  the  James  Rivers  on  the  right  and  stretching  away 
toward  the  South  Side  Railroad  on  the  left,  forming  immense  fortifi¬ 
cations,  with  bombproofs  and  covered  ways.  The  Confederate  works 
were  hardly  less  formidable. 

Both  sides  had  now  settled  down  to  a  siege.  There  was  the  usual 
picket  firing.  And  shells  were  thrown  from  mortars.  They  looked 
very  beautiful  at  night  as,  with  burning  fuses,  they  described  long 
arcs  in  the  darkened  dome  of  the  sky,  passing  from  one  line  to  the 
other,  each  with  its  streaming  tail  of  fire.  Sometimes  as  many  as 
thirty  could  be  counted  in  the  air  at  the  same  time.  There  was 
artillery  firing  too  going  on.  But  the  men  were  protected  from  the 
heavy  missiles  by  strong  bombproofs,  so  that  few  were  either  killed 
or  wounded.  The  vast  armament  of  artillery  thundered  away  with 
noise  enough  to  startle  the  world.  And  soon  the  gunboats  lying  in 
the  rivers  added  their  help  to  swell  the  tumult.  On  June  21,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  arrived  at  the  front,  and  visited  the  lines.  As  he  came  back  he 
passed  through  a  division  of  coloured  troops.  They  were  drawn  up 
in  double  lines  on  each  side  of  the  road  and  welcomed  him  with  hearty 
cheers.  ‘  It  was  a  memorable  thing,’  says  Charles  A.  Dana,  then  with 
the  army  as  representative  of  the  War  Department,  ‘  to  behold  the 
President  whose  fortune  it  was  to  represent  the  principle  of  emanci¬ 
pation,  passing  bareheaded  through  the  enthusiastic  ranks  of  these 
negroes,  armed  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  American  nation.’ 

Aside  from  besieging  the  city  Grant  had  now  the  difiicult  task 
before  him  of  preventing  Lee  from  detaching  from  his  army  to  reinforce 
Hood  at  Atlanta,  or  Early  in  the  Valley.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  whole  corps  had  been  sent  from  Virginia,  the  previous  year,  to 
reinforce  Bragg  at  Chickamauga.  And  Grant  was  determined  that 
this  thing  should  not  happen  again.  His  only  way  of  preventing  it 
was  to  keep  Lee  busy  in  and  about  Petersburg,  give  him  no  rest  there, 
and  convince  him  that  to  weaken  his  army  would  be  followed  by  the 
fall  of  that  city  or  Richmond  or  both. 

Two  attempts  were  made  to  seize  the  Weldon  and  South  Side 
Railroads.  These  were  the  roads  upon  which  Lee  mainly  depended  for 
his  supplies.  The  one  led  to  Weldon  and  the  Carolinas,  and  the  other 
to  Lynchburg  and  the  Valleys  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia.  Both 
attempts  were  comparatively  unsuccessful.  In  the  first,  the  Second 
and  Sixth  Corps,  on  June  22,  were  moved  to  the  left  of  the  Union  line 
and  were  pushed  out  in  an  effort  to  seize  the  Weldon  road.  But  not 
keeping  well  closed  up,  A.  P.  HiU’s  corps  was  thrust  by  Lee  between 
them,  taking  2,000  prisoners  and  four  guns.  But  order  was  soon 
restored  and  Hill  was  driven  back.  The  effort  cost  Grant  altogether 
4,000  men.  And  all  he  gained  was  an  extension  of  his  line.  Some 
ground  was  also  taken  between  the  Norfolk  and  Weldon  Railroads, 
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which  enabled  him  to  extend  his  line  farther  to  the  left.  This  he 
fortified  at  once  and  firmly  held.  It  brought  him  nearer  the  coveted 
railroads  stiU  held  by  Lee.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Grant  gradu¬ 
ally  fought  his  hard  way  up  to  these  roads  and  held  with  grim  deter¬ 
mination  every  foot  of  ground  he  could  gain  in  that  direction.  Lincoln 
said  he  held  on  to  all  he  got  as  if  he  had  inherited  it. 

The  same  day,  June  22,  that  the  unsuccessful  attempt  against  the 
railroads  was  made,  Wilson  was  sent  with  two  divisions  of  cavalry 
against  Burkeville,  the  junction  of  the  South  Side  Railroad  with  another 
running  from  Richmond  to  Danville.  The  purpose  was  to  destroy  both 
these  roads.  Wilson  crossed  the  Weldon  road  at  Reams’  Station, 
destroying  the  depot  and  several  miles  of  track.  Then  pushing  on  he 
struck  the  South  Side  road  about  fifteen  miles  from  Petersburg  and, 
commencing  there,  destroyed  some  twenty-two  miles  of  it,  the  breach 
extending  to  Nottoway  Station.  Here,  however,  Wilson  met  W.  H.  F. 
Lee,  who  after  a  sharp  fight  defeated  him.  Wilson’s  two  divisions 
were  separated.  They  succeeded  in  reuniting  at  Meherrin  Station 
two  days  later,  and  proceeded  to  destroy  the  DanviUe  road  for  twenty- 
five  miies.  They  then  started  to  return.  But  at  Stony  Creek  Bridge, 
on  the  Weldon  road,  they  were  met  by  a  division  of  Confederate 
cavalry  under  Wade  Hampton,  and  were  again  defeated.  Seeking 
safety  in  flight,  they  made  a  detour  to  the  north  in  an  attempt  to  pass 
Hampton  and  reach  the  Union  lines.  But  at  Reams’  Station,  where 
they  had  hoped  to  And  succour,  they  found  instead  Confederate  cavalry, 
supported  by  infantry.  Wilson,  now  in  more  serious  trouble  than 
ever,  abandoned  both  his  train  and  artillery,  and,  thus  disencumbered, 
his  two  divisions,  again  separated,  escaped  through  the  woods  and 
reached  the  main  army  with  the  loss  of  750  men.  The  only  substantial 
damage  he  had  been  able  to  do  was  in  the  destruction  of  the  railroads. 
But  as  each  side  had  now  acquired  great  facility  in  repairing  them,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  Wilson’s  raid  cost  Grant  more  than  it  realised. 
In  another  way  it  was  humiliating.  About  1,000  negroes  had  fallen 
into  the  wake  of  Wilson’s  troops,  mounted,  most  of  them,  perhaps,  on 
horses  that  they  had  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  They  hoped  thus  to 
be  borne  beyond  the  reach  of  slavery.  But  instead,  they  fell  back 
into  the  hands  of  their  masters  under  circumstances  well  calculated 
to  increase  the  severity  of  their  lot. 

The  only  event  of  importance  that  occurred  during  the  next  month 
was  the  springing  of  a  mine  on  Burnside’s  front.  This  mine  had  been 
suggested  by  Colonel  Henry  Pleasants,  who  commanded  a  regiment 
recruited  among  the  miners  of  Pennsylvania.  Pleasants  himself  was 
an  expert  mining  engineer.  With  the  acquiescence  of  Grant,  who, 
however,  never  seems  to  have  been  sanguine  of  its  success,  the  rnine 
was  commenced  on  June  25.  Only  the  crudest  tools  were  accessible. 
But  with  the  pick  and  shovel  it  was  excavated.  Planks  were  obtained, 
some  by  tearing  down  a  bridge,  and  others  from  a  sawmill  five  or 
six  miles  away.  The  material  excavated  was  carried  out  in  hand- 
barrows,  made  of  cracker  boxes.  But  notwithstanding  these  handi¬ 
caps,  the  main  gallery  was  completed  by  July  17.  Then  lateral 
gaUeries  to  the  right  and  left  were  started  and  run  37  and  38  feet 
respectively.  They  were  finished  within  a  week.  Each  lateral  was 
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charged  with  320  kegs  of  powder,  every  keg  containing  25  pounds. 
There  can  be  no  complaint  against  Colonel  Pleasants.  His  work  and 
that  of  his  men  was  well  done. 

The  plan  was,  that  a  division  be  selected  to  rush  in  as  soon  as  a 
breach  was  made  by  the  explosion  of  the  mine  and  capture  and  hold 
that  part  of  the  Confederate  line,  and  at  the  same  time  push  on  and 
take  Cemetery  Hill,  an  eminence  a  short  distance  within  the  entrench¬ 
ments.  This  hill  overlooked  the  city  of  Petersburg  and  dominated 
the  surrounding  country,  and  once  firmly  held,  the  city  of  Peters¬ 
burg  would  be  doomed.  Colonel  James  H.  Ledlie’s  division  was 
selected  to  make  the  assault,  and  so  the  choice  fell  on  him  to  lead  it. 
This  was  an  unfortunate  choice.  The  work  to  be  done  required  a  man 
who  would  plunge  into  the  breach  and  actually  lead  his  men,  not  merely 
direct  them.  It  was  a  post  of  infinite  danger  ;  but  also  one  of  infinite 
opportunity.  But  Ledlie  was  not  equal  to  it. 

To  attract  Lee’s  attention  elsewhere,  Hancock  and  Sheridan  were 
sent  across  the  James  River  a  few  days  before  the  mine  was  to  be 
sprung.  Sheridan  was  to  push  out  beyond  the  Confederate  lines  on 
that  side  and  destroy  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  railroad  to  L5mchbm-g 
and  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  while  Hancock  was  to  protect  his  rear,  and 
cover  his  retreat  when  the  work  was  done.  Some  gunboats  were  sent 
up  to  shell  the  end  of  the  Confederate  line  near  the  James  River.  Han¬ 
cock  and  Sheridan  pushed  out  to  the  high  ground  between  the  New 
Market  and  Charles  City  roads  to  Richmond.  Here  skirmishers 
followed  by  a  battle  line  dashed  up  and  captured  some  outworks  of 
the  enemy.  But  they  were  soon  found  in  a  new  line  of  heavy  entrench¬ 
ments  apparently  extending  for  a  great  distance  to  the  right  and  left. 
The  next  day  some  Confederates  advancing  against  Sheridan  were 
attacked  by  him  and  driven  off  the  field.  But  it  was  now  apparent 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  surprising  Lee  here  and  reaching  the  railroad. 
So  contenting  himself  with  having  drawn  some  of  Lee’s  troops  to  that 
side  of  the  river.  Grant  ordered  Hancock  and  Sheridan  to  withdraw 
during  the  night  preceding  the  springing  of  the  mine,  to  the  Petersburg 
front,  and  take  part  in  the  assault  there. 

Colonel  Pleasants  received  orders,  on  July  29,  to  fire  the  mine  at 
3.30  the  next  morning.  The  fuse  was  lighted  at  3.15,  but  no  explosion 
followed.  Two  members  of  his  regiment  volunteered  to  go  into  the 
gallery  and  find  the  cause.  They  discovered  that  the  spark  had  stopped 
where  the  fuses  were  spliced.  The  defect  was  repaired  and  the  two 
brave  fellows  escaped  in  safety  through  the  main  gallery  510  feet  in 
length.  _  At  4.45  the  explosion  occurred.  The  earth  seemed  to  rise 
fke  air  like  an  enormous  whirlwind.  The  dirt  and  rocks  were  hurled 
in  every  direction,  leaving  a  vast  crater.  The  Confederates  fled  in 
^  panic  from  the  scene.  One  regiinent  was  blown  almost  to  destruction. 
Soon  the  little  valley,  along  which  the  entrenchments  here  ran,  was 
covered  by  a  heavy  paU  of  black  smoke  from  the  cannons  that  belched 
form  all  along  the  Union  line.  These,  with  the  crashing  roar  of  big  g^ns 
made  one  of  the  most  magnificent  war  pictures  that  could  be  imagined! 
Colonel  Pleasants  stood  on  the  top  of  the  Union  breastworks  and 
witnessed  the  effect  of  the  explosion.  A  breach  of  four  or  five  hundred 
yards  was  made  in  the  lines.  The  fort  in  front  was  gone,  and  in  its 
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place  remained  a  chasm  200  feet  long,  50  feet  wide  and  25  feet  deep. 
The  forts  both  to  the  right  and  left  were  abandoned.  And  for  more 
than  an  hour  not  a  shot  was  fired  by  the  Confederate  artillery,  and 
none  from  the  infantry  for  twenty  minutes. 

As  soon  as  the  explosion  occurred,  Ledlie’s  troops  advanced.  But 
they  were  poorly  formed  and  worse  led.  He  had  neglected  to  level 
the  parapet  or  destroy  the  abatis  in  his  front,  and  the  men  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  march  out  in  column,  a  movement  that  was  necessarily  slow, 
altogether  too  slow  for  the  work  before  them.  They  advanced  as 
far  as  the  crater  ;  some  few  gallant  spirits  even  mounted  the  bank 
beyond  and  proceeded  toward  Cemetery  Hill,  but  not  being  promptly 
supported,  they  were  soon  compelled  to  retire.  The  great  mass  only 
reached  the  crater.  Within  this,  they  were  huddled  up  in  confusion. 
Soon  the  veteran  Confederate  troops  recovered  from  the  panic  caused 
by  the  explosion  and  rushed  back  to  their  posts  about  the  crater.  No 
regular  line  or  column  was  then  possible  for  Ledlie’s  troops.  They 
were  in  the  crater  and  could  no  longer  go  forward.  It  was  almost 
equally  impossible  to  go  back.  Ledhe  himself  was  safely  ensconced 
under  a  bombproof  in  the  rear. 

The  second  division  of  Burnside's  corps  was  ordered  to  advance 
to  the  right.  But  it  was  deflected,  and  bore  instead  to  the  left  under 
the  gaUing  fire  that  now  came  from  the  Confederates  in  the  direction 
it  was  ordered  to  take.  Wilcox’s  division,  the  third,  of  Burnside’s 
corps  was  also  ordered  to  advance.  But  it  was  to  move  to  the  left. 
It  could  only  reach  the  crater.  There  it  was  halted  till  the  others 
could  get  out  of  the  way.  But  while  thus  compelled  to  stop  it  was 
not  idle.  It  dug  from  the  ruins  of  the  Confederate  fort  that  had  been 
blown  up  with  the  explosion  of  the  mine  two  of  their  guns,  turned 
them  against  their  owners  and  held  on  to  the  left  flank,  doing  what 
execution  it  could.  Then  came  an  order  from  Grant,  who,  of  course, 
could  not  see  for  smoke  the  true  situation,  ordering  Burnside  to  throw 
in  aU  his  troops  and  direct  them  against  the  hfil.  Being  at  the  front 
and  knowing  the  true  situation  there,  it  was  Burnside’s  duty  to  acquaint 
Grant  with  that,  before  adding  to  the  confusion.  But  instead  of  doing 
this  he  directed  his  fourth  and  last  division,  Ferrero’s,  to  advance. 
This  was  a  coloured  division.  The  black  troops  attempted  to  obey. 
They  were  deflected  to  the  right,  charged  and  captured  part  of  the 
enemy’s  line,  but  were  disorganised  in  passing  the  crater.  They, 
however,  reformed  and  attempted  to  take  the  hiU.  But  they  were 
met  by  a  Confederate  counter-charge,  and  their  advance  was  thus 
turned  into  a  retreat.  In  going  back  they  passed  through  the  crater, 
rendering  confusion  here  confounded.  They  then  broke  in  disorder 
for  the  rear,  carrying  many  from  the  other  divisions  with  them.  But 
they  really  had  come  nearer  carrying  the  coveted  Cemetery  Hill  than 
any  of  the  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Confederates,  now  completely  reorganised 
and  encouraged,  turned  their  mortars  and  hand  grenades  into  the 
helpless  mass  imprisoned  in  the  crater.  The  men  here  were  now 
suflering  from  the  broiling  heat  of  the  sun  and  famishing  for  want  of 
water.  They  had  been  there  for  hours.  At  9.15  Burnside  received  an 
order  from  Grant  to  retire.  Braving  a  shower  of  bullets.  Grant  had 
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hurried  on  foot  in  front  of  the  Union  works  to  a  position  whence  he 
could  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  real  situation.  Burnside,  instead  of 
at  once  obeying,  went  to  Meade  to  remonstrate.  But  here  the  order 
was  peremptorily  repeated.  Still  it  was  not  sent  into  the  crater  till 
12.20.  Even  then  Burnside  instructed  the  brigade  commanders  in 
the  crater  to  determine  for  themselves  the  hour  and  manner  of  retiring. 

General  Ferrero,  who  like  Ledlie  had  found  safety  under  a  bomb¬ 
proof,  was  directed  to  commence  the  excavation  of  the  covered  way  to 
the  crater  to  meet  one  that  had  already  been  started  by  the  imprisoned 
men.  He  did  so,  and  by  this  means  some  escaped.  But  many  were 
captured.  Twenty-three  commanders  of  regiments  were  lost,  four 
being  killed,  fifteen  wounded,  and  four  were  missing.  Two  commanders 
of  brigades  were  captured.  Taken  altogether,  the  mine  was  a  stupen¬ 
dous  failure.  It  cost  Grant  4,000  men  and  did  no  good.  It  could  only 
have  succeeded  as  a  surprise.  And  the  unfortunate  bungling  at  the 
start  ruined  every  hope  of  that. 

It  terminated  Burnside’s  military  career.  He  had  a  quarrel  at 
the  close  of  the  day  with  Meade,  whose  fiery  temper  did  not  permit 
him  to  conceal  his  dissatisfaction  with  his  subordinate.  The  sullen 
response  of  Burnside,  savouring  of  insubordination,  led  Meade  to 
relieve  him  and  prefer  charges.  He  was  succeeded  by  Major-General 
John  G.  Parke.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  ordered  by  President  Lincoln. 
It  was  presided  over  by  General  Hancock  and  resulted  in  Burnside 
being  censured,  together  with  Ledlie  and  Ferrero,  for  inefficiency  and 
misbehaviour.  Burnside  offered  his  resignation.  It  was  accepted. 
And  he  retired  to  civil  life.  He  later  entered  politics  and  became 
successively  the  Governor  and  U.S.  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  hold  the  ground  occupied  by  the  crater. 
It  was  in  a  re-entrant  angle  of  the  Confederate  line,  and  was  com¬ 
manded  by  forts  on  either  side.  And  so  taken  by  itself  it  was  unten¬ 
able.  Its  real  value  was  as  a  pathway  to  Cemetery  Hill.  It  could 
have  been  held  if  that  had  been  taken,  but  not  without. 

The  net  result  of  the  crater  was  to  make  each  side  more  wary  of 
the  other.  Both  turned  attention  to  strengthening  and  perfecting 
their  fronts.  Grant’s  object  was  to  make  his  so  that  it  could  be  held 
by  fewer  men,  and  thus  free  as  many  as  possible  for  operations  outside 
the  trenches.  The  extent  of  the  works  made  this  consume  much 
time.  But  Grant  just  now  did  not  care.  In  fact  both  he  and  Lee 
were  occupied  with  the  operations  of  Sheridan  and  Early  in  the  Valley, 
and  did  not  wish  to  undertake  an  extensive  campaign  elsewhere  till 
the  work  there  was  finished  and  the  troops  they  had  been  obliged  to 
detach  for  that  service  could  be  returned. 

Once,  late  in  August,  Grant,  fearing  that  Lee  was  sending  more 
troops  to  Early,  sent  Hancock,  who  was  again  at  the  front  partly 
recovered,  with  his  own  corps  and  a  part  of  the  Tenth,  to  the  north 
side  of  the  James  to  make  an  attempt  on  Richmond.  He  found  the 
Confederate  works  there  well  manned.  And  Grant  declined  to  sacrifice 
his  men  in  an  attempt  to  carry  them.  He  too  had  learned  discretion 
as  well  as  Lee.  While  Hancock  was  north  of  the  James,  Warren  was 
sent  to  attempt  to  capture  the  Weldon  Railroad.  The  Ninth  Corps 
was  stretched  over  the  part  of  the  line  that  had  been  held  by  Warren’s. 
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Thus  Grant  continued  his  pounding.  And  Lincoln  approved  it. 
When  Grant  had  thought  of  going  to  the  Valley  and  taking  immediate 
control  of  things  there ;  and  then,  after  fuller  consideration,  decided 
to  stay  where  he  was,  Lincoln  wrote  :  ‘  I  have  seen  your  dispatch 
expressing  your  unwillingness  to  break  your  hold  where  you  are. 
Neither  am  I  willing.  Hold  on  with  a  buU-dog  grip,  and  chew  and 
choke  as  much  as  possible.’ 

While  Lee  was  strengthening  his  line  to  meet  Hancock  on  the  north 
side  of  the  James,  Warren  struck  out  for  the  Weldon  Railroad,  only 
three  miles  now  from  Grant’s  left  flank.  This  was  a  prize  that  Grant 
had  long  coveted.  Warren  reached  it,  unresisted,  before  noon  of 
August  18.  Leaving  one  division,  he  advanced  with  another  towards 
Petersburg.  Here  he  struck  a  force  sent  out  under  Heth,  and  a  sharp 
action  ensued.  Each  side  knew  the  importance  of  the  prize  for  which 
they  were  contending.  But  Warren,  a  stubborn  fighter,  prevailed.  He 
held  the  field,  though  each  side  lost  about  a  thousand  men.  He  promptly 
fortified  his  position  across  the  road,  though  he  found  himself  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Union  line,  owing  to  the  failure  of  one  of  his  brigade 
commanders  to  obey  an  order.  But  as  soon  as  Warren  saw  the  omission 
he  repeated  the  order.  However,  before  it  could  now  be  executed, 
A.  P.  Hfil  pushed  a  force  into  the  gap  and  struck  Warren,  flank  and 
rear,  and  doubled  his  lines  back,  taking  some  prisoners.  But  two 
brigades  of  the  Ninth  Corps  opportunely  came  up  and  attacked  Hill, 
and  enabled  Warren  to  recover  his  lost  ground.  Thus  the  line  was 
extended  to  the  Weldon  road.  Lee  realised  the  extent  of  his  loss  and 
made  repeated  attempts  to  dislodge  Warren,  but  without  success. 
That  vigorous  soldier  held  on  and  inflicted  heavy  losses  upon  his 
assailants. 

The  Weldon  road  was  now  permanently  lost  to  Lee.  Grant,  to 
make  as  much  of  his  success  as  possible,  when  he  recalled  Hancock, 
a  little  later,  from  the  north  side  of  the  James,  sent  his  corps  with  a 
division  of  cavalry  to  destroy  the  road  to  the  south  of  where  Warren 
lay.  Hancock  struck  it  at  Reams’  Station,  and  spent  two  or  three 
days  tearing  it  up.  Then  his  cavalry  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of 
the  Confederates.  Their  first  blow  fell  on  Hancock’s  right,  and  was 
parried.  But  Hfil  ordered  Heth  to  try  it  again.  This  time  the 
Confederates  were  more  successful  and  captured  five  of  Hancock’s 
guns.  But  here  it  ended.  And  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  was 
so  complete  that  Lee  now  had  to  draw  his  supplies  from  that  direction 
thirty  miles  in  wagons,  to  avoid  the  break.  This  made  the  railroad 
wellnigh  worthless  to  him. 

Now  came  another  pause  for  a  month,  in  which  there  was  no  move¬ 
ment  of  importance  by  either  side.  But  the  troops  were  kept  busy 
in  the  trenches  and  upon  a  military  rafiroad  that  Grant  was  construct¬ 
ing  to  the  rear  of  his  line,  for  the  purpose  of  easy  and  quick  communi¬ 
cation  and  the  transfer  of  supplies  from  one  part  to  another.  This 
railroad,  when  completed,  was  fifteen  miles  long.  His  line  was  even 
longer.  Besides  affording  employment  for  his  men,  thi^  work  furnished 
a  rest  for  the  troops  from  fighting  and  marching,  and  an  opportunity 
for  seasoning  the  new  material  that  was  being  added  to  the  army. 

For  many  of  the  officers  of  higher  rank  there  was  little  to  do. 
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During  these  idle  days  in  camp,  Grant  naturally  fell  into  a  quiet  way 
of  life.  He  sat  much  of  the  time  in  front  of  his  tent,  or  just  within, 
slowly  smoking,  usually  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  many 
generals  or  members  of  his  staff  that  naturally  gathered  there.  During 
the  conversation,  he  seldom  moved  from  his  chair.  To  an  ordinary 
observer  he  would  give  the  impression  of  being  a  lazy  man.  He  rarely 
did  for  himself,  found  a  paper,  went  an  errand,  or  executed  any  purpose 
that  another  could  do  as  well  for  him.  He  did  not  make  the  mistake 
of  so  many  men  that  have  risen  to  high  position,  of  consuming  his  time 
with  details  that  others  could  look  after  as  well  as  himself.  He  saved 
his  energy  for  the  larger  duties  of  his  position.  It  was  at  such  times 
that  his  mind  was  revolving  plans  and  quietly  working  out  the  future 
campaigns  of  his  army.  He  easily  fell  into  the  habit  of  sitting  up  late 
at  nights.  And  one  of  his  staff  usually  stayed  to  keep  him  company. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  while  Colonel  Horace  Porter  was 
with  him,  that  the  conversation  tm-ned  to  the  subject  of  swearing. 
‘  General,’  Porter  said,  ‘  it  seems  singular  that  you  have  gone  through 
all  the  rough  and  tumble  of  army  service  and  frontier  life,  and  have 
never  been  provoked  into  swearing.  I  never  heard  you  utter  an  oath 
or  use  an  imprecation.’  ‘  Well,’  Grant  rephed,  ‘  somehow  or  other, 
I  never  learned  to  swear.  When  a  boy  I  seemed  to  have  an  aversion 
to  it,  and  when  I  became  a  man  I  saw  the  foUy  of  it.  I  have  always 
noticed,  too,  that  swearing  helps  to  rouse  a  man’s  anger  ;  and  when  a 
man  flies  into  a  passion,  his  adversary  who  keeps  cool  always  gets  the 
better  of  him.  In  fact,  I  could  never  see  the  use  of  swearing.  I  think 
it  is  the  case,  with  many  people  who  swear  excessively,  that  it  is  a  mere 
habit,  and  that  they  do  not  mean  to  be  profane.  But,  to  say  the  least, 
it  is  a  great  waste  of  time.’ 

On  another  of  these  occasions  Rawlins,  Grant’s  chief  of  staff  and 
very  devoted  friend,  who  had  become  convinced  that  Sherman’s 
march  to  the  sea,  then  about  to  be  undertaken,  would  be  a  military 
blunder,  argued  that  if  he  cut  loose  from  his  base  he  would  not  be 
able  to  supply  himself  from  the  country,  and  his  army  would  be  des¬ 
troyed  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Hood  did  not  foUow,  but  turned 
north,  Sherman’s  army  would  not  be  there  to  confront  him,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  assemble  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent  him  from 
reaching  the  Ohio  River.  Grant  paid  little  attention  to  the  opinion 
of  others  upon  purely  military  questions.  Upon  this  one  he  had  already 
reflected  and  reached  a  conclusion.  Rawlins,  however,  suggested 
that  he  instruct  Sherman  to  call  a  council  of  war  and  submit  to  it  the 
question  of  the  proposed  movement.  But  Grant  rephed :  ‘  No  :  I 
will  not  direct  any  one  to  do  what  I  would  not  do  myself.  I  never 
held  formal  councils  of  war,  and  do  not  believe  in  them.  They  create 
divided  responsibility  and  prevent  unity  of  action.  Some  officers  will 
oppose  any  plan  that  may  be  adopted,  and  when  it  is  put  into  execution, 
having  convinced  themselves  that  the  movement  will  fail,  they  do  not 
enter  upon  it  with  enthusiasm,  feeling  that  a  victory  would  be  a  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  their  judgment.  I  believe  it  is  better  for  a  commander  to 
consult  his  generals  freely  but  informahy,  get  their  views  and  then 
make  up  his  own  mind.  There  is  too  much  truth  in  the  old  adage, 
“  Councils  of  war  never  fight.”  ’ 
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The  quiet  of  the  month  of  September  was  broken  only  by  a  Con¬ 
federate  raid  upon  the  Union  cattle-yard  at  Coggin’s  Point,  on  the 
James  River,  five  miles  south  of  City  Point.  They  succeeded  in 
running  off  2,500  of  Grant’s  beeves  and  escaped  with  impunity. 
Then  the  calm  was  broken  again  by  Grant,  who  ordered  Warren  to  reach 
out  once  more  to  the  left.  Warren  again,  on  October  i,  extended 
his  line,  and  this  time  seized  the  Squirrel  Level  Road  leading  from 
Petersburg  southwards.  Again  there  was  heavy  fighting.  And  again 
Warren  held  his  position,  though  it  cost  him  2,500  men.  This  new 
position  was  also  promptly  fortified  and  joined  up  to  that  on  the 
Weldon  Railroad.  Thus  Grant’s  line  was  again  extended  to  the  west. 

About  this  time  two  of  Butler’s  corps,  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth, 
were  sent  north  of  the  James  to  prevent  Lee  from  drawing  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  there.  This  movement  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Harrison,  with  sixteen  guns  and  some  prisoners.  The  fort  was  an 
important  Confederate  work.  And  a  heavy  force  was  concentrated 
by  Lee  to  retake  it.  But  General  Stannard,  in  the  fort,  reserved  his 
fire  till  the  enemy  emerged  from  the  underbrush,  and  then  swept  them 
from  the  field.  Twice  the  assault  was  repeated,  and  as  often  repelled. 
While  Stannard  lost  his  arm  in  one  of  the  assaults,  the  fort  never  was 
retaken. 

On  October  27  Grant  made  one  more  effort  to  reach  Lee’s  sole 
remaining  line  to  the  South.  This  was  the  South  Side  Railroad.  Its 
importance  to  Lee,  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  retreat  from  Petersburg, 
would  be  incalculable.  Grant  desired  it  in  furtherance  of  his  effort 
to  surround  Lee  there  and  compel  his  surrender.  Appreciating  its 
importance.  Grant,  leaving  enough  men  in  the  works  to  hold  them, 
with  the  rest,  35,000  infantry  and  3,000  cavalry,  moved  again  to  the 
left.  Warren  once  more  held  the  lead.  He  was  supported  by  Hancock. 
The  morning  was  dark  and  rainy.  There  was  delay  in  getting  started. 
The  army  was  stiff  suffering  from  the  loss  of  its  veteran  commanders 
and  men.  The  enemy,  now  under  A.  P.  Hill,  long  one  of  Lee’s  ablest 
corps  commanders,  who  had  succeeded  Beauregard  in  command  at 
Petersburg,  was  encountered  everywhere.  At  two  o’clock  the  advance 
was  stiff  six  mUes  from  the  railroad,  and  there  was  now  no  hope  of 
taking  it  by  a  dash,  as  Grant  had  planned.  The  movement  had  failed 
and  Grant  ordered  a  retreat.  But  even  a  retreat  was  not  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  disaster.  The  roads  were  unknown,  and  Hancock’s 
and  Warren’s  corps  became  separated.  Hffl  thrust  Mahone  into  the 
gap.  He  attacked  Hancock,  right  and  rear,  savagely,  at  Hatcher’s 
Run.  The  latter,  however,  skilfully  drew  his  forces  together  and  at 
last  drove  Mahone  away  and  fortified  his  position.  It  was  joined  up 
to  the  Union  lines.  Thus  Grant,  though  not  successful  in  reaching  his 
goal,  had  extended  his  front  again.  And  Hatcher’s  Run  became  now 
the  extreme  left  of  the  Union  line. 

In  support  of  this  movement,  Butler  had  again  been  sent  to  the 
north  of  the  James  to  detain  the  Confederate  troops  which  were  on 
that  side.  He  succeeded  in  this  by  attacking  thefii,  both  on  the 
Williamsburg  Road  and  on  the  York  River  Railroad.  But  he  accom- 
pffshed  nothing  more.  His  attack  on  the  former  was  unsuccessful. 
And  while  on  the  latter  he  carried  a  small  work,  it  was  afterwards 
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deemed  of  such  slight  importance  that  it  was  abandoned.  Longstreet, 
now  recovered  from  his  wounds  received  in  the  Wilderness,  had  met 
Butler’s  troops  with  his  old-time  vigour,  and,  it  is  needless  to  say  they 
were  roughly  handled.  They  lost  a  thousand  men. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1864.  It  was  now  growirtg  late,  and 
arrangements  must  be  made  for  housing  the  troops  during  the  inclement 
season.  Huts  were  built  for  the  men.  They  were  made  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  the  circumstances  would  permit.  They  were  usually  built  of 
logs,  which  the  surrounding  woods  furnished,  with  chimneys  con¬ 
structed  of  mud  and  sticks,  like  those  of  the  pioneers.  Grant  had  a 
cottage  for  himself.  It  was  built  of  broad  boards  nailed  upright,  and 
had  two  rooms,  one  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  general  headquarters, 
and  the  other  of  a  private  sleeping-room.  The  front  door  opened  upon 
a  board  platform,  where  he  could  sit  outside  and  smoke  when  the 
weather  would  permit.  Here  his  wife  spent  part  of  this  winter  with 
him,  their  children  being  at  school.  Fuel  for  fires  could  be  had  from 
the  neighbouring  woods,  and  altogether  the  time  was  passed  not 
unpleasantly.  And  the  health  of  the  men  was  usually  good.  Work 
on  the  trenches  stiU  continued.  There  were  occasionally  slight 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy.  And  a  strict  siege  was  always  maintained. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  campaign  just  closed  had  not  been 
fuU  of  brfiliant  victories  ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  at  Missionary 
Ridge  or  the  battle  of  Nashville.  Yet  it  had  been  attended  by  great 
losses.  Hence  it  was  not  calculated  to  impress  superficial  observers. 
The  Confederates  always  criticised  it  as  devoid  of  military  skill,  a 
mere  wearing  out  of  their  army  by  a  reckless  expenditure  of  life  by 
an  adversary  that  could  afford  to  see  three  of  his  own  men  killed 
to  get  one  of  theirs.  But  those  who  have  followed  this  narrative 
closely  must  have  seen  in  the  careful  selection  of  the  line  of  advance 
and  the  great  turning  movements,  always  successful,  till  the  Union 
a.rmy  was  landed  in  the  rear  of  Richmond,  just  against  the  Confederate 
lines  of  supply  and  where  of  all  places  Lee  did  not  want  it,  something 
more  than  he  was  willing  to  concede  to  it.  Indeed  there  was  no 
campaign  of  the  war  that  did  more  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  than  this  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James  and  along  the 
Petersburg  front.  And  Grant  knew  this  too  well  either  to  concede 
defeat  or  give  up  the  line  he  had  adopted.  The  fruits  of  this  great 
campaign  had  not  yet  become  apparent  to  the  unpractised  eye.  But 
they  were  none  the  less  real.  And  they  were  soon  revealed. 

Hancock  in  November  was  ordered  to  Washington  to  organise  a 
corps  of  veteran  troops  to  be  ready  for  the  spring  campaign.  Grant 
expected  to  send  him  with  a  separate  command  towards  L5mchburg. 
This  was  in  furtherance  of  his  plan  of  surrounding  Lee  with  the  armies 
of  Sherman  from  the  south,  Thomas  from  the  west,  and  Meade  on  the 
Petersburg  front,  so  as  to  compel  a  surrender.  But  the  end  came  sooner 
than  Grant  expected.  And  Hancock’s  separate  campaign  was  never 
realised.  So  he  disappears  here  from  active  service  in  the  field.  And 
thus  one  of  the  best-known  figures  of  the  war  passes  from  the  pages  of 
this  history.  He  was  accredited  with  being  the  handsomest  soldier 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  And  to  this  he  added  the  more  substantial 
qualifications  of  coolness,  courage  and  judgment,  which,  united  with 
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a  chivalrous  manner,  made  him  the  idol  of  his  own  corps  and  one  of 
the  most  highly  esteemed  officers  of  the  army.  He  was  succeeded  in 
command  of  the  Second  Corps  by  Major-General  Andrew  A.  Humph¬ 
reys,  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Humphreys  was 
a  clear-headed,  brave  and  conscientious  soldier,  who  had  done  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  command  of  a  division  at  both  Fredericksburg  and 
Gettysburg.  And  he  continued  to  command  the  Second  Corps,  which 
under  Hancock  had  gained  an  enviable  distinction,  tiU  the  close  of 
the  war. 

The  Sixth  Corps,  Wright’s,  was  now  returned  from  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  to  Grant’s  army  at  Petersburg,  and  what  was  left  of  Early’s 
to  Lee’s.  Thus  both  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  were  reinforced. 
Early’s  troops  were  united  to  General  John  B.  Gordon’s  command. 
Attention  being  withdrawn  from  the  VaUey,  each  side  prepared  for 
the  final  struggle.  Two  new  corps  were  organised  from  the  troops  of 
the  Army  of  the  James,  the  Twenty-fourth,  under  Major-General 
Edward  O.  C.  Ord,  composed  of  white  troops,  and  the  Twenty-fifth, 
imder  Major-General  Godfrey  Weitzel,  composed  of  coloured.  The 
old  organisations  of  that  army  were  discontinued.  Lee’s  army  now 
numbered  50,000  officers  and  men,  and  Grant’s  about  twice  as  many. 

This  winter  being  one  of  unusual  severity,  the  Confederate  troops 
suffered  for  want  of  proper  clothing.  What  they  had  was  worn 
threadbare.  There  was  also  a  want  of  food.  Of  meat  they  had  little, 
and  of  tea,  coffee  or  sugar  none,  except  for  those  in  the  hospitals. 
Their  fare,  chiefly  corn-bread,  was  made  of  the  coarsest  meal.  Toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  their  condition  becoming  known,  heroic 
efforts  were  made  in  parts  of  the  South  that  had  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  war,  and  resulted  in  an  improvement  which  continued  till  the 
evacuation  of  Petersburg.  But  this  situation,  now,  was  a  serious 
handicap  to  Lee,  who  in  consequence  was  compelled  to  see  his  ranks 
constantly  thinned  by  desertions. 

To  help  tide  over  these  conditions  Lee  had  some  supplies  he  had 
secured  brought  up  on  the  Weldon  Railroad  to  Hicksford,  above 
which  Grant  had  possession  of  the  road.  From  Hicksford  they  were 
wagoned  up  the  Meherrin  River  valley,  and  then  over  the  Boydton 
plank  road  to  Petersburg.  Thus  Lee  was  able  to  procure  some  supplies 
from  North  Carolina  and  Southern  Virginia.  Grant  discovered  this 
and  determined  to  break  up  the  practice.  He  sent  Gregg’s  cavalry 
on  February  5  to  Dinwiddle,  C.H.,  to  move  up  and  down  the  plank  road 
and  destroy  Lee’s  trains.  Warren  was  to  take  position  between  Gregg 
and  Petersburg  and  protect  him.  While  Humphreys  was  to  maintain 
the  communication  between  Warren  and  the  Union  lines  as  long  as 
the  latter  occupied  this  perilous  position.  General  Lee  soon  became 
aware  of  the  movement,  and  now  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  disposition 
he  had  already  noticed  on  Grant’s  part  to  extend  his  lines  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  sent  Hill  and  Gordon  to  meet  it.  Gregg  upon  reaching  the  plank 
road  found  that  it  was  being  little  used.  But  he  captured  some 
wagons  and  prisoners,  and  then  retired  from  the  road  towards  the 
Union  entrenchments.  Warren  in  the  meantime  hpon  making  a 
reconnaissance  found  the  Confederates  in  pursuit  and  quickly  drew  up 
his  men  to  meet  them.  The  whole  Confederate  line  of  Hill  and  Gordon 
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combined  advanced  to  meet  him.  And  in  spite  of  the  good  conduct 
of  his  officers  and  men,  Warren  was  driven  back  by  this  superior  force. 
General  Meade,  learning  the  force  he  had  to  contend  with,  sent  Whar¬ 
ton’s  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  and  Hautranft’s  of  the  Ninth  to 
support  him.  Wharton’s  leading  brigade  coming  up  at  an  opportune 
moment,  got  into  line  and  Warren’s  troops  reformed  with  them,  and 
together  they  checked  Hill’s  and  Gordon’s.  Warren’s  loss  including 
Gregg’s  was  1,165  killed  and  wounded  and  154  missing.  The  Con¬ 
federate  loss  was  about  the  same.  The  moonlight  night  which  followed 
enabled  Warren  to  reform  his  brigades,  and  the  next  day  being  stormy 
neither  side  seemed  disposed  to  renew  the  battle.  Towards  evening, 
however,  Warren  advanced  one  of  his  divisions  and  retook  a  part  of 
the  field  of  the  day  before.  He  collected  and  buried  those  of  his  dead 
who  had  fallen  there.  And  during  that  night  he  withdrew  to  the 
protection  of  the  Union  lines,  and  was  not  pursued. 

Thus  the  winter  wore  away.  There  were  almost  daily  clashes 
between  the  lines,  but  none  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  mention. 
On  March  27  Sherman  visited  Grant  at  City  Point.  He  had  left 
Savannah  the_  last  of  Januaiy,  and  turning  northward  reached  the 
heads  of  the  rivers,  and  moving  along  this  high  ground  back  from  the 
coast,  through  Columbia  and  Fayettesville  had  now  reached  Goldsboro, 
North  Carolina.  Grant  had  proposed  to  bring  his  army  by  sea  from 
Savannah  to  Fortress  Monroe.  But  Sherman  preferring  to  continue 
the  march,  his  wish  was  allowed  to  prevail.  And  the  movement 
had  continued,  under  greater  difficulties,  however,  than  he  encountered 
between  Atlanta  and  the  sea.  The  weather  now  proved  generally  wet 
and  the  roads,  in  consequence,  were  bad.  In  many  places  they  had 
to  be  corduroyed.  But  the  health  of  the  men  was  good,  and  the  little 
opposition  they  encountered  and  a  certain  feeling  that  they  could  go 
where  they  pleased  through  the  enemy’s  country  gave  them  a  spirit 
of  confidence  and  hilarity  that  damp  weather  could  not  repress.  They 
were  demonstrating  the  weakness  of  the  Confederacy. 

Thus  the  army  trudged  northward.  In  South  Carolina,  owing  to 
the  part  she  had  taken  in  opening  the  rebellion,  there  was  a  more 
marked  feeling  of  disfavour  shown.  And  the  foraging,  that  had  even 
in  Georgia  been  a  little  loose  betimes,’  here  became  decidedly  so. 
The  route  of  march  was  marked  by  the  disappearance  of  almost 
eveiything  that  was  edible  and  some  things  that  were  not.  It  was 
TOmplained  that  in  some  instances  even  jewellery  and  plate  disappeared. 
But  probably  not  much.  But  the  marks  of  the  balls  of  Sherman’s 
caimon  were  fifty  years  after  pointed  out  on  the  State  Capitol  Building 
at  Columbia.  He  saw  that  city  in  flcimes.  And  even  this  was  charged 
to  his  men.  But  it  seems  they  were  not  guilty.  The  Confederate 
forces  in  the  city  under  General  Wade  Hampton,  retreated  before 
Sherman.  He  had  ordered  all  cotton,  public  or  private,  to  be  moved 
mto  tl^  street  and  fired,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  Union  hands. 
These  fires  were  still  smouldering,  when  late  in  the  evening  a  brisk 
wind  sprmging  up  the  flames  were  communicated  to  the  neighbouring 
buildings^.  And  they  soon  got  beyond  the  control  of  the  brigade  of 
Sherman  s  troops  on  duty  within  the  city.  Others  were  brought  up 
to  assist  in  quenching  the  fire.  But  it  was  morning  before  the  wind 
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subsided  and  the  men  were  able  to  get  it  under  control.  Already  the 
heart  of  the  city  had  been  destroyed. 

+1,  ^  awaited  Charleston.  General  Hardee,  in  command 

there  findmg  himself  flanked  by  the  movement  on  Columbia,  decided 
to  ^thdraw.  But  before  doing  so  he  ordered  every  warehouse  or 
shed  stored  with  cotton  to  be  fired.  They  were  consumed,  and  with 
thein  were  also  burned  Hardee’s  quartermaster’s  stores,  some  neigh- 
bouring  raflroad  bridges,  and  some  vessels  in  the  shipyards.  And  to 
this  was  added  a  still  greater  calamity.  A  quantity  of  powder  was 
discovered  by  some  boys  stored  in  the  North-western  Depot.  They 
amused  themselves  by  taking  handfuls  and  throwing  it  on  some  cotton 
burning  in  the  streets.  Soon  a  trail  was  laid  from  the  depot  to  the 
fire._  A  spark  ignited  the  train.  And  it  quickly  ran  sparkling  and 
leaping  back  to  the  store  in  the  depot.  And  then,  with  one  fearful 
^plosion,  the  whole  went  off,  shaking  the  city  to  its  foundations. 
The  depot  rocked  and  reeled  and  fell,  one  mass  of  ruins.  It  then  took 
fire.  Two  hundred  lives  were  lost.  The  flames  were  communicated 
to  other  buildings,  and  before  they  could  be  subdued,  four  adjacent 
squares  were  consumed.  The  flames  were  extinguished  by  Union 
troops,  at  last,  from  the  forces  that  were  blockading  the  harbour. 
The  mayor  was  glad  to  surrender  to  them.  And  they,  having  quenched 
the  fires,  restored  order,  fed  the  poor  of  the  city  from  some  Confederate 
rice  that  was  saved,  and  then  raised  the  Union  flag  once  more  over 
Fort  Sumpter  and  Castle  Pinckney,  from  which  it  had  been  so  long 
torn  down. 

Hardee  on  withdrawing  hastened  to  unite  his  forces  to  Wheeler’s 
cavalry,  and  the  remnant  of  Hood’s  broken  divisions  now  hastening 
eastward  under  Cheatham,  to  form  a  new  army,  with  which  to  confront 
Sherman.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  had  again  been  called  to  the  command. 
And  it  must  have  caused  Jefferson  Davis  a  pang  to  thus  confess  his 
own  error  in  the  appointment  of  Hood  and  be  obliged  once  more  to 
turn  to  Johnston,  whom  he  so  cordially  disliked.  But  it  was  no  time 
now  to  consult  his  private  feelings.  His  Government  was  fast  tottering 
to  its  fall.  And  no  one  could  deny  Johnston’s  ability.  If  he  could 
help,  he  must  be  asked  to  do  it. 

Johnston  thus  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
mostly  veterans.  Sherman  fuUy  respected  the  ability  of  this  old 
antagonist  and  at  once  commenced  to  act  more  circumspectly.  He 
drew  his  columns  more  closely  together  and  prepared  for  an  attack. 
But  suddenly  at  BentonviUe,  N.C.,  Johnston  threw  himself  in  front 
of  the  Union  left  under  Slocum,  driving  in  his  cavalry  with  the  loss 
of  three  guns  and  then  repeatedly  assaulted  his  main  column.  He  had 
hurried  over  by  night  from  Smithfield,  twenty  miles  to  the  west,  and 
fallen  upon  Slocum,  with  the  hope  of  crushing  him  before  he  could  be 
supported.  But  in  this  Johnston  was  disappointed.  Night  fell  before 
he  could  accomplish  his  purpose.  And  before  morning  Slocum  got 
up  two  divisions  that  had  been  guarding  his  trains ;  while  Logan’s 
corps  came  up  on  his  right.  Thus  reinforced  and  entrenched,  Johnston 
saw  that  before  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose  he  must  encounter 
Sherman’s  whole  army  of  60,000.  This  was  more  than  he  anticipated. 
So,  manoeuvring  that  day  to  gain  time,  he  cautiously  withdrew  the 
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next  night,  as  he  came,  to  Smithfield.  Slocum  had  lost  191  killed 
and  1,452  wounded  and  missing.  Johnston’s  loss  was  even  greater  : 
267  killed  and  1,625  wounded  and  missing.  It  was  the  last  clash  of 
these  two  old  antagonists. 

When  Sherman  reached  Goldsboro  he  found  Schofield’s  corps, 
21,000  strong,  awaiting  him.  These  troops  had  been  brought  from 
Nashville  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  sent  from  there  to  Wilmington,  N.C., 
by  water.  Wilmington  was  the  last  of  the  Confederate  forts  to  be 
taken.  It  was  strongly  protected  by  two  forts  at  the  mouth  of  Cape 
Fear  River.  Grant  had  sent  a  combined  naval  and  military  expedition 
in  December,  1864,  to  reduce  them.  The  fleet  was  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Porter,  and  the  land  force  under  General  Butler.  The  latter 
had  a  plan  to  blow  up  Fort  Fisher,  the  stronger  work,  by  exploding 
an  old  vessel  loaded  with  powder  which  was  towed  near  it.  This  was 
a  flat  failure.  Perhaps  the  best  description  of  the  effect  the  explosion 
had  upon  the  fort  was  the  unconscious  one  of  an  old  negro  within, 
who,  when  he  heard  it  go  off,  remarked :  ‘  I  reckon  de  Yankees  hab 
done  bust  one  ob  dah  bilers  !  ’ 

Butler  had  orders  to  land  and  storm  Fort  Fisher.  While  the  fleet 
was  to  co-operate  from  the  water  side.  If  Butler  was  not  able  to 
capture  it,  but  nevertheless  effected  a  landing,  he  was  to  entrench  and 
hold  on  till  he  could  be  reinforced.  Butler  made  the  landing.  But 
after  a  hasty  reconnaissance,  concluding  that  the  fort  could  not  be 
taken,  he  withdrew  and  re-embarked  for  Fortress  Monroe,  leaving 
Porter  and  the  fleet  behind.  Grant  was  greatly  chagrined,  and  relieved 
Butler  of  command  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  and  sent  a  new  com¬ 
mander,  Major-General  Alfred  H.  Terry,  back  with  the  same  troops,  in¬ 
creased  in  number  only  to  correspond  with  the  reinforcements  Lee  had, 
in  the  meantime,  sent  to  the  fort.  Terry,  supported  by  the  fleet, 
attacked  the  fort  on  January  16,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  carried  it  the 
same  day,  taking  169  guns  and  2,083  prisoners.  The  work  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  then  surrendered.  And  so  Wilmington  passed  into 
Union  hands.  And  now  by  the  advance  of  Schofield  through  that 
gateway  Sherman  acquired  a  base  on  the  ocean.  It  was  by  this  route 
that  he  set  out  to  visit  Grant  at  City  Point. 

But  Sherman  remained  only  a  day  and  then  returned  by  steamer 
to  Wilmington,  and  was  promptly  back  at  Goldsboro  with  his  army. 
The  day  after  he  left.  Grant  bade  his  wife  goodbye.  And  she  started 
north.  While  he  turned  his  face  to  the  left  of  his  line,  to  open  the 
campaign  that  in  less  than  two  weeks  was  to  end  the  war.  When 
Grant  left,  the  winter  headquarters  at  City  Point  were  broken  up,  and 
that  night  he  bivouacked  at  Dabney’s  Mills  on  the  Vaughn  Road,  two 
miles  beyond  the  western  terminus  of  his  military  railroad. 

Sheridan  was  now  sent  with  his  cavahy  to  Five  Forks,  ten  miles 
beyond  Dabney’s,  with  the  hope  that  Lee,  on  discovering  the  move¬ 
ment,  would  interpret  it  as  an  effort  to  reach  out  and  cut  the  South 
Side  Raflroad.  If  Lee  would  weaken  his  centre  to  resist  this  move¬ 
ment,  that  would  throw  his  line  nearer  Petersburg  open  to  the  attack 
which  Wright  was  ordered  to  make  there.  Sheridan  reached  Dinwiddie, 
C.H.,  that  night.  And  the  next  day,  March  30,  Lee  having  discovered 
the  movement,  sent  Picket  with  five  brigades  to  reinforce  the  small 
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detachment  already  at  Five  Forks.  As  Sheridan  advanced,  he  en¬ 
countered  the  Confederate  cavalry.  It  fell  back  before  him  on  Five 
Forks.  And  when  Sheridan  reached  this  point,  finding  himself 
confronted  by  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  he  in  turn  fell  back  slowly 
on  Dinwiddle,  C.H.,  and  notified  Grant,  and  asked  that  Wright’s  corps 
be  sent  him  as  a  support.  Grant  answered  that  he  could  not  send 
Wright,  who  was  too  far  away  and  besides  had  other  work  assigned 
him,  but  that  Warren’s  corps  was  on  that  end  of  the  line,  and  he  would 
send  it.  Sheridan  had  preferred  Wright’s  because  these  troops  had 
previously  served  under  him  in  the  Valley. 

The  same  day  that  Sheridan  left  for  Five  Forks,  March  29,  Warren’s 
corps  was  moved  across  Hatcher’s  Run,  by  the  old  stage  road,  from 
his  position  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Union  line.  His  first  advance 
was  to  the  intersection  of  the  Vaughn  and  Quaker  roads.  Here  he 
was  ordered  to  move  by  the  Quaker  Road  and  cross  Gravelly  Run. 
In  this  zigzag  course  Warren  had  not  only  crossed  Hatcher’s  Run, 
but  Gravelly  Run  twice.  He  was  delayed  in  his  movements  by  having 
to  build  bridges  over  Gravelly  Run.  And  there  were  other  obstacles 
to  his  progress.  As  Grant  says,  ‘  From  the  night  of  the  29th  to  the 
morning  of  the  31st  the  rain  fell  in  such  torrents  as  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  move  wheeled  vehicles  except  as  corduroy  roads  were 
laid  in  front  of  them.’  Under  these  circumstances  Warren’s  progress 
was  slow.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy.  His  advance.  General  Grif&n’s  division,  was  attacked 
at  4  P.M.,  when  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Gravelly  Run.  But 
the  attack  was  repulsed  and  over  a  hundred  prisoners  captured. 
The  next  day,  the  30th,  Warren  advanced  on  the  Quaker  Road  to 
its  intersection  with  the  Boydton  Plank  Road  and  pushed  Ayres’ 
division  still  farther  north  to  the  White  Oak  Road.  During  that 
night  Warren  was  ordered  to  move  his  other  two  divisions,  Griffin’s 
and  Crawford’s,  to  the  support  of  Ayres,  whose  position  on  the  extreme 
left  was  considered  likely  to  invite  attack.  The  next  day,  the  31st, 
Warren  advanced  Ayres  to  dislodge  some  Confederates  in  position 
on  the  White  Oak  Road.  But  Ayres’  attack  was  unsuccessful.  And 
it  was  followed  by  such  a  vigorous  counter  attack  that  he  was  driven 
back  on  Crawford  and  then  both  on  Griffin.  Here  Humphreys, 
whose  corps  had  been  closing  up  on  Warren,  sent  aid,  and  the  Con¬ 
federates  were  driven  back  and  the  position  held  by  Ayres  in  the 
morning  was  recovered.  Thus  Warren’s  place  during  three  days  and 
nights  had  been  one  of  the  hardest  service,  fighting  against  incessant 
storms,  bad  roads  and  Lee’s  army. 

Let  us  review  it.  His  corps  had  been  ordered  to  move  at  three 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  The  arrangements  to  be  made, 
with  the  excitement  natural  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  campaign, 
kept  all  from  sleeping  that  night.  They  were  moving  all  the  next 
day.  And  it  closed  with  a  sharp  and  successful  engagement.  A 
wet  night  destroyed  the  opportunity  of  the  men  to  rest.  And  con¬ 
tinuous  operations  amid  heavy  rains,  with  entrenchments  to  build  the 
next  day,  followed  by  another  rainy  night  with  the  ground  now  soaked, 
prevented  sleep  again,  except  to  those  overpowered  by  weariiiess. 
Another  day  of  fierce  fighting  and  heavy  losses  resulted  at  last  in  a 
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defeat  of  the  enemy  and  a  closer  investment  of  his  defences.  All  this 
had  left  both  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Fifth  Corps  in  sad  condition. 
Their  experiences  furnish  one  of  the  real  pictures  of  the  hardships  of 
the  war. 

But  events  in  war  do  not  always  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  men.  Sheridan  was  hard  pressed  and  needed  sup¬ 
port.  At  nine  o’clock  of  the  night  of  the  31st  Grant  telegraphed 
Warren  to  send  Griffin’s  division  to  Dinwiddie,  C.H.  Twenty  minutes 
later  he  directed  that  the  division  start  at  once.  Warren  had  already 
given  orders  for  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  the  enemy’s  front. 
They  would  come  back,  first  Ayres,  then  Crawford,  and  last  of  ali 
Griffin.  When  he  received  the  second  order  requiring  haste,  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  movement  of  the  troops  Warren  determined  to  send  Ayres, 
who  was  nearest,  instead  of  Griffin,  as  ordered,  who  was  farthest 
away.  This  would  also  lessen  the  distance  the  men  had  to  march, 
for  Griffin  would  have  to  come  up  from  farthest  in  the  rear,  past  both 
Ayres  and  Crawford,  if  he  were  sent.  Such  an  arrangement  as  that 
would  probably  cause  both  confusion  and  delay.  An  order  was 
accordingly  issued  to  Ayres  to  march  to  Dinwiddie,  C.H.,  and  report 
to  Sheridan,  and  to  Crawford  and  Griffin  to  mass  their  troops  where 
the  order  reached  them  and  report,  by  the  return  of  the  officer  who 
bore  the  order,  where  they  were. 

The  night  was  intensely  dark  and  stormy.  No  order  could  be 
executed  quickly.  The  troops  were  too  near  the  enemy  to  be  roused 
by  drums  and  bugles  or  loud  commands.  Each  order  had  to  be  com¬ 
municated  by  successive  commanders  to  the  subordinates.  And 
the  lowest  could  only  arouse  each  man  by  shaking  him.  This 
required  time.  After  Ayres  had  started,  another  obstacle  was  en¬ 
countered.  It  was  found  that  the  bridge  over  Gravelly  Run  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Confederates.  And  the  run,  owing  to  the  recent 
rams  being  now  too  deep  to  ford,  the  bridge  must  be  rebuilt  before 
the  division  could  reach  Sheridan.  Warren,  to  expedite  the  work, 
pioneers  himself.  But,  thus  delayed,  it  took  Ayres 
tiU  daylight  to  reach  Sheridan.  Warren,  deeming  it  hopeless  to 
undertake  to  get  the  other  two  divisions  in  the  rear  of  the  Confederate 
force  in  front  of  Sheridan,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  allowed  them  to 
get  the  little  rest  they  could  where  they  were,  the  night  having 
necessarily  been  far  advanced  before  he  could  learn  where  they  had 
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And  It  was  well  that  he  did,  for  it  was  afterwards  learned  from 
deserters  that  the  Confederates  commenced  retiring  from  Sheridan’s 
front  as  early  as  ten  o’clock  that  night,  believing  their  position  would 
be  untenable  the  next  morning.  They  all  went  during  the  night, 
taking  their  wounded  with  them,  and  left  only  a  cavalry  picket  in 
Sherffians  front.  And  that,  too,  hastily  decamped  as  Ayres  came 
up  the  next  morning.  They  had  retired  to  their  entrenchments  at 
waTlight  ■  Sheridan  promptly  foUowed  them  as  soon  as  it 

At  six  o  clock  that  morning  Warren  received  a  dispatch  placing 
im  unckr  the  orders  of  Sheridan.  He  met  Sheridan  at  eleven.  And 
at  one  he  was  ordered  to  bring  up  his  troops.  The  Confederates 
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occupied  a  line  in  front  of  and  parallel  to  the  White  Oak  Road,  retired 
at  either  end,  the  western  flank  being  near  the  Forks.  Custer  con¬ 
fronted  this  flank.  Devin  their  centre.  And  Warren  was  ordered  to 
move  up  and  strike  their  left,  with  Ayres  and  Crawford  in  front  and 
Griffin  in  reserve.  When  Ayres  and  Crawford  advanced,  their  lines 
diverged,  leaving  a  gap  between.  Sheridan,  in  his  energetic  way,  had 
been  urging  Warren  to  get  his  men  up,  and  Warren,  unlike  Sheridan, 
undemonstrative  and,  when  deeply  in  earnest,  likely  to  become  more 
so,  had  been  doing  all  he  could  to  get  his  men  forward  and  continued 
to  do  so.  But  the  roads  were  bad.  And,  as  he  says,  when  ever5dhing 
possible  is  being  done,  it  is  important  to  have  the  men  think  that  it 
is  all  that  success  requires,  if  their  confidence  is  to  be  retained. 

Ayres,  as  he  moved  up,  changed  his  front  so  as  to  strike  the  Con¬ 
federates’  flank.  This  change  gave  him  an  advance  over  Crawford, 
who  had  a  greater  distance  to  move.  As  Ayres  attacked  at  once,  it 
required  the  greatest  effort  on  Warren’s  part  to  get  Crawford  up  so  as 
to  protect  him.  Though  Custer  and  Devin  were  assailing  their  right, 
the  Confederates  massed  to  prevent  the  turning  of  their  left  by  Ayres 
and  Crawford.  Stfll,  the  left  was  slowly  driven  back.  But  the  fire 
Warren  received  caused  his  men  momentarily  to  halt.  It  was  a 
critical  moment.  Accompanied  by  one  of  his  staff,  Warren  rode  at 
once  to  the  front  and  called  on  his  men  to  follow  him.  And  they 
immediately  obeyed.  Everywhere  along  his  line  the  colour-bearers 
aud  officers  sprang  out  and  the  men  followed,  driving  back  the  Con¬ 
federates,  and  capturing  many  that  attempted  to  hold  their  ground. 
During  the  charge  Warren’s  horse  was  shot  dead  under  him  and  an 
orderly  was  killed  at  his  side.  A  colonel  that  sprang  between  him  and 
the  enemy  was  severely  wounded. 

The  Confederates  were  now  in  full  flight.  And  when  Warren  had 
reached  the  crossing  of  the  roads  at  Five  Forks  he  sent  to  Sheridan  to 
report  the  result  and  ask  for  instructions.  The  orderly  returned  with 
the  reply  that  instructions  had  already  been  sent  him.  At  seven 
o’clock  that  evening  Warren  received  these  instructions,  which  were 
that  he  was  relieved  from  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps  and  was 
directed  to  report  at  once  to  Grant  for  further  orders.  Grant  had 
that  morning  authorised  Sheridan  to  relieve  him  if  he  deemed  it  best. 
And  in  this  manner  Sheridan  had  exercised  that  authority.  It  was 
a  mistake  for  both.  The  authority  should  not  have  been  given,  and 
Sheridan  should  not  have  exercised  it.  General  Griffin,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  First  Division,  succeeded  him. 

This  was  the  last  battle  in  which  the  Fifth  Corps  was  seriously 
engaged.  Warren’s  service  had  been  a  brflliant  one.  He  had  com¬ 
manded  a  brigade  in  the  Peninsula  campaign,  and  had  participated 
in  aU  the  hard  fighting,  long  marches  and  sleepless  nights  of  the 
Seven  Days’  Battle.  He  was  struck  himself,  and  lost  one-fifth  of  his 
command  in  kflled  and  wounded.  For  his  great  work,  and  especially 
in  saving  Little  Round  Top  at  Gettysburg,  Meade  asked  that  he  be 
made  a  major-general.  He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Second  Corps,  after  Hancock  was  wounded.  Hancock  recovered  and 
resumed  that  command.  But  when  Grant  came  east  Warren  was 
given  one  of  the  three  corps,  the  Fifth,  into  which  the  Army  of  the 
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Potomac  was  reorganised.  It  has  been  noticed  how  often  he  com¬ 
manded  the  head  of  the  column  in  Grant’s  great  turning  movements 
between  the  Rapidan  and  the  James.  And  Grant  once  said  that  if 
anything  had  happened  to  take  Meade  from  the  field,  Warren  was  the 
man  he  would  have  suggested  to  succeed  him.  Even  since  crossing 
the  James,  Warren  had  been  continued  in  his  old  place  on  the  extreme 
left,  where  there  was  hard  fighting  to  be  done.  In  this  battle  at  Five 
Forks  aU  of  his  division  commanders  had  done,  as  he  says,  their  duty 
‘  bravely  and  ably,  meeting  the  varying  requirements  of  their  com¬ 
mands  on  the  battle-field  with  judgment  and  energy.’  He  claimed  to 
have  done  as  much  himself.  His  corps  had  captured  3,244  men  with 
their  arms,  eleven  regimental  colours,  and  one  four-gun  battery.  He 
had  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  634  men. 

Grant  felt  that  Warren,  in  his  movements  of  the  last  two  days,  in 
the  battle  on  the  White  Oak  Road,  and  in  not  reaching  Sheridan 
earlier,  had  been  dilatory.  But  Grant  did  not  know  when  he  made 
the  order  giving  Sheridan  authority  to  remove  him  what  difficulties 
Warren  had  encountered  during  those  two  days. 

Sheridan  in  his  report,  written  about  a  month  after  the  battle  of 
Five  Forks,  takes  exception  only  to  Warren’s  conduct  immediately 
before  and  during  the  battle.  Of  the  former  he  says,  after  prefacing 
that  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  attack  at  once,  for  the  sun  was 
getting  low :  ‘  In  this  connection  I  wiU  say  that  General  Warren  did 
not  exert  himself  to  get  up  his  corps  as  rapidly  as  he  might  have  done, 
and  his  manner  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  wished  the  sim  to  go 
down  before  dispositions  for  the  attack  could  be  completed.’  Warren 
very  naturally  considered  this  as  reflecting  upon  his  character  as  a 
soldier  and  asked  a  court  of  inquiry.  But  this  he  was  never  able  to 
secure  until  1879,  fourteen  years  after  the  war  had  closed.  The 
court  then  organised  was  composed  of  officers  of  high  character  and 
great  experience.  They  sat  under  oath  to  decide  the  controversy 
according  to  the  evidence,  without  partiality,  favour,  affection, 
prejudice,  or  hope  of  reward.  And  they  found  ‘  that  there  was  no 
unnecessary  delay  in  this  march  of  the  Fifth  Corps  and  that  General 
Warren  took  the  usual  methods  of  a  corps  commander  to  prevent 
delay.’  As  to  Sheridan’s  other  charge  that  ‘  during  the  engagement 
portions  of  Warren’s  line  gave  way  when  not  exposed  to  a  heavy 
fire,  and  simply  from  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  troops, 
which  he  did  not  exert  himself  to  inspire,’  the  court  foimd  that  General 
Warren’s  attention  appeared  to  be  drawn  to  the  probability  of 
Crawford  and  Griffin  diverging  top  much  and  being  separated  from 
Ayres,  that  he,  by  continuous  exertions  of  himself  and  staff,  remedied 
this ;  and  that  this  was  his  first  duty  and  required  his  whole  effort. 
Thus  Warren  was  at  last  fully  exonerated.  But  it  was  tardy  justice. 
Within  two  years  Warren  was  dead.  And  many  of  what  should  have 
been  his  best  years  had  been  embittered  by  these  reflections  that  had 
been  cast  upon  him. 

In  Grant’s  behalf  it  can  be  said  that  Warren  had  a  habit  of  sug¬ 
gesting  changes  in  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  as  he  had  on  the  morning 
of  this  day.  He  had  been  ordered  to  send  Griffin’s  corps  to  Sheridan 
when  Ayres’  was  much  nearer,  and  he  suggested  sending  him.  Like- 
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wise  his  order  was  to  move  his  other  two  divisions  to  the  rear  of  the 
Confederate  force  that  had  confronted  Sheridan,  though  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  and  the  uncertain  condition  of  the  roads  his  tired 
troops  could  not  reach  there  before  morning.  Then  the  Confederates 
would  be  gone.  Warren  suggested  that  under  the  circumstances  his 
troops  be  allowed  to  rest  during  the  short  three  hours  that  remained 
to  him  of  the  night  and  be  better  prepared  thereby  to  encounter 
the  enemy  in  the  morning.  He  was  at  the  front  and  knew  the  situa¬ 
tion  there  best.  His  suggestions  were  Undoubtedly  good.  But  the 
like  had  occurred  before,  and  Grant  naturally  resented  this  habit. 
It  implied  criticism  of  the  superior’s  orders.  A  pent-up  feeling  had 
resulted,  and  in  the  trying  circumstances  under  which  Grant  was 
placed,  perhaps  the  most  trying  in  his  whole  military  career,  an 
explosion  naturally  followed.  But  it  was  nevertheless  unjust,  and 
did  grave  injustice  to  a  brave,  soldier  who  had  done  yeoman  service 
for  his  country. 

In  his  report  Sheridan  bears  the  highest  testimony  to  the  behaviour 
of  Warren’s  troops.  He  says  :  ‘  The  Fifth  Corps,  on  reaching  the 
White  Oak  Road,  made  a  left  wheel  and  burst  on  the  enemy’s  flank 
and  rear  like  a  tornado  and  pushed  rapidly  on.  .  .  .  The  enemy  were 
driven  from  their  strong  line  of  works  and  completely  routed,  the 
Fifth  Corps  doubling  up  their  flank  in  confusion  and  the  cavalry  of 
General  Merritt  dashing  on  to  the  White  Oak  Road,  capturing  their 
artillery.  Turning  it  upon  them,  they  rode  into  their  broken  ranks 
and  so  demoralised  them  that  they  made  no  serious  stand  after  their 
line  was  carried,  but  took  to  flight  in  disorder.’ 

Sheridan  that  day  was  the  very  incarnation  of  war.  He  rode  up 
and  down  the  line  encouraging  his  men,  exhorting,  beseeching,  praying 
and  swearing  by  turns.  One  poor  fellow  on  the  skirmish  line  had  been 
shot  in  the  neck  and  his  jugular  vein  severed.  He  had  fallen  to  his 
knees  and  was  striving  to  staunch  the  flow  of  blood,  when  Sheridan 
rode  up.  ‘  Pick  up  your  gun,  man,  and  move  right  on  to  the  front. 
You  are  not  hurt !  ’  cried  Sheridan.  The  man  struggled  to  his  feet 
and  made  an  effort  to  obey.  But,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  the 
poor  fellow  staggered  and  fell,  after  a  step  or  two,  never  to  rise  again. 
The  battle  line  was  formed,  and  Sheridan  rode  down  the  front,  calling 
to  each  organisation,  as  he  rode  by,  some  word  of  encouragement. 
‘  Come  on,  men,  go  at  them  with  a  will.  They’re  all  getting  ready  to 
run  now  ;  and  if  you  don’t  get  at  them  in  five  minutes,  they’ll  all  get 
away.’  He  seized  his  battle  flag  from  the  colour-sergeant  and,  waving 
it  aloft,  called  on  his  men  to  follow  him.  And,  striking  his  spurs  into 
the  flanks  of  his  black  horse,  the  splendid  animal  dashed  forward  and 
carried  him  with  a  bound  over  the  enemy’s  works.  The  flag  was 
pierced.  The  colour-sergeant  was  killed.  But  Sheridan  himself  came 
through  unscathed.  And  the  next  moment  he  was  ordering  the 
prisoners  to  the  rear,  that  were  taken  crouching  beneath  the  cover  of 
the  work  that  he  and  his  men  had  carried.  Someone,  after  the  battle, 
remonstrated  with  him  that  he  might  have  been  killed.  But  his  only 
answer  was  that  he  had  never  wished  to  survive  a  battle  in  which  he 

was  not  victorious.  t-  1  •  j  -rr 

The  Confederates  were  now  fleeing  from  Five  Forks  in  different 
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directions.  Sheridan  pursued  the  larger  body,  which  moved  north¬ 
west.  Many  were  captured.  At  nine  o’clock  the  pursuit  was  dis¬ 
continued.  The  cavalry  bivouacked  where  it  was.  But  the  Fifth 
Corps  was  sent  back  across  Hatcher’s  Run  to  hold  the  line  which  had 
been  taken.  Grant,  fearful  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  retake 
it,  kept  up  a  bombardment  of  the  Petersburg  line  that  whole  night. 
He  also  instructed  Weitzel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  to  watch  the 
Richmond  lines  closely,  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  attempt  that 
might  be  made  to  weaken  that  line  to  get  troops  to  support  Lee  on 
the  south  side.  Sheridan  the  next  morning  swept  down  the  White 
Oak  Road  towards  Petersburg,  thus  closing  up  the  interval  and 
making  the  Union  line  continuous  from  the  Appomattox  east  of  the 
city  to  the  same  river  west  of  it. 

That  same  morning  Wright’s  and  Parker’s  corps  attacked  the 
Petersburg  line  in  their  front.  And  after  some  desperate  fighting 
they  carried  the  outer  line  of  works.  Lee  retreated  to  the  inner  line. 
From  here  he  telegraphed  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War  at  Rich¬ 
mond  that  he  could  see  no  prospect  of  holding  Petersburg  longer  than 
night,  and  that,  if  he  could  do  that,  he  would  withdraw  to  the  north 
side  of  the  Appomattox,  and  that  the  whole  line  north  of  the  James 
had  better  be  withdrawn,  that  Grant  had  broken  through  his  lines,  and 
that  the  only  chance  of  concentrating  the  Confederate  forces  was  to 
do  so  near  the  Danville  Railroad,  that  he  would  undertake  to  go  there 
at  once.  He  also  advised  that  aU  preparations  be  made  for  leaving 
Richmond  that  night. 

The  dispatch  reached  Richmond  at  10.40  a.m.  It  was  Sunday. 
President  Davis  was  in  his  pew  at  church  when  the  dispatch  was 
handed  him.  He  immediately  rose  and  went  quietly  out.  That 
night  at  ten  o’clock  he  left  Richmond,  never  to  return  as  President  of 
the  Confederacy.  When  Davis  left  the  church  the  rumour  that 
Richmond  must  be  evacuated  soon  passed  along  the  streets.  It  was 
a  beautiful,  bright  spring  day.  No  sound  of  cannon  could  be  heard. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  evil  was  impending  on  that  quiet  Sabbath 
morning,  so  different  from  many  that  had  theretofore  been  seen  in 
the  Southern  capital.  But  soon  wagons  on  the  streets  being  hastily 
loaded  with  the  archives  of  the  Confederacy  and  driven  to  the  Danville 
Depot  confirmed  the  rumour.  Then  there  was  a  rush  for  vehicles. 
Many  others  wished  also  to  leave  the  city.  Prices  rose  to  a  premium 
that  was  astonishing. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  filled  with  excited  men  and  women  ; 
negroes  with  trunks  and  bundles  were  seen  hurrying  to  the  railroad 
stations.  In  the  evening  the  city  council  met  and  ordered  all  the 
liquor  in  the  city  to  be  destroyed,  to  avoid  the  temptation  to  drink 
that  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  Hundreds  of  barrels  were  emptied 
into  the  gutters.  Somehow,  part  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  those 
it  was  especially  sought  to  guard  against,  the  lawless  rabble.  Then 
law  and  order  ceased.  Windows  were  broken  in,  stores  and  houses 
were  pillaged.  Property  was  destroyed.  An  order  was  issued  from 
General  Ewell’s  headquarters  to  fire  the  four  principal  tobacco  ware¬ 
houses,  aU  situated  near  the  leading  depot  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
A  remonstrance  that  this  would  imperil  the  whole  business  section 
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was  of  no  avail.  Soon  that  part  of  the  city  was  in  flames.  The 
bridges  leading  out  of  the  city  were  also  fired  and  soon  destroyed. 
Vessels  at  the  dock  were  blown  up  and  the  Confederate  commissaries 
were  opened  and  wagons  loaded  with  supplies  for  Lee’s  army  were 
driven  away.  Then  the  remaining  stores  were  given  over  to  the 
populace.  And  men,  women  and  children  rushed  in  and  carried  off 
what  they  pleased.  Pandemonium  reigned  everywhere  through  the 
whole  night. 

Morning  broke  upon  this  scene  of  indescribable  ruin  and  pillage 
and  drunkenness.  The  Confederate  soldiers  had  gone  to  join  Lee. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  city  was  deserted  by  its  erstwhile  de¬ 
fenders.  Fortunately,  relief  from  an  unexpected  quarter  was  at 
hand.  General  Weitzel,  about  two  o’clock,  had  been  startled  by  the 
sound  of  explosions  in  the  direction  of  the  city.  One  of  his  staff 
ascended  a  signal  tower  near  by  and,  coming  down  with  the  information 
that  a  great  light  was  visible  about  the  city,  suggested  that  it  might 
come  from  a  conflagration.  An  hour  later  a  Confederate  prisoner 
was  brought  in  and,  being  questioned,  could  not  tell  where  his  regi¬ 
ment  was,  or  his  commander.  Still  a  little  later  a  deserter  reported 
that  Richmond  had  been  evacuated.  But  with  this  certain  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  situation  it  was  thought  best  to  wait  for  daylight  before 
trusting  troops  to  cross  the  works  and  thread  the  roads  that  were 
known  to  be  strewn  with  mines. 

When  it  was  sufhciently  light  Weitzel  marched  his  troops  over 
the  parapets.  The  mines  were  found  marked  with  red  flags  which, 
in  the  hurry  of  their  departure,  the  troops  had  not  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  remove.  At  six  o’clock,  without  opposition,  Weitzel 
entered  the  city  that  had  so  long  defied  every  effort  for  its  reduction. 
Grant,  who  had  opened  the  gates,  did  not  now  deem  the  place  of 
sufficient  importance  to  visit  it.  Weitzel  at  once  turned  his  attention 
to  extinguishing  the  conflagration.  It  had  already  consumed  the 
great  warehouses,  the  post-office,  the  sub-treasury  building,  and  the 
principal  business  houses.  But  the  residence  section  was  saved. 
Order  was  restored.  And  under  military  rule  the  beautiful  city — 
beautiful  stfll  in  spite  of  its  ruins — the  home  of  the  most  aristocratic 
families  of  the  most  aristocratic  state  of  the  South,  was  once  more 
safe.  The  news  was  flashed  over  the  wires  that  Richmond  had  been 
captured.  And  every  city  and  village  of  the  North  was  alive  with 
demonstrations  of  joy,  not  so  much  because  the  city  had  fallen,  as 
because  the  taking  of  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  proved  that  the 
end  of  the  Rebellion  was  in  sight. 

But  Lee  was  not  willing  to  concede  this  yet.  Still,  when  he  saw 
that  his  lines  were  broken  and  the  South  Side  Raihoad  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  he  promptly  concluded  that  he  could  not  hold 
Petersburg  longer.  A  way  must  be  devised  to  withdraw  his  army. 
His  one  hope  now  was  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Johnston’s  in 
North  Carolina,  somewhere  near  Danville  in  Southern  Virginia.  To 
this  place  he  had  advised  his  Government  to  retire  when  leaving 
Richmond.  While  he  was  at  his  headquarters  that  morning,  con¬ 
sulting  with  HiU  and  Mahone  as  to  how  they  could  withdraw,  he 
heard  the  sounds  of  advancing  shots.  ‘  How  is  that.  General  ?  ’ 
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he  said,  turning  to  HiU.  ‘  That  sounds  as  if  your  naen  were  giving 
way,’  HiU  at  once  went  out  and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  ofi, 
attended  by  a  single  orderly,  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds.  The 
explanation  was  simple.  The  body  of  Wright’s  corps,  upon  breaking 
through  Lee’s  line,  had  turned  to  the  left,  sweeping  down  upon  HiU’s 
position,  capturing  guns  and  prisoners  as  they  went.  But  these 
troops  had  become  somewhat  disorganised.  Two  regiments,  the 
i22nd  Ohio  and  138th  Pennsylvania,  instead  of  turning  to  the  left, 
had  continued  directly  forward  across  the  Boydton  Plank  Road  to  a 
Confederate  camp.  Here  they  captured  some  prisoners.  Some  of 
the  men  went  as  far  northward  as  the  South  Side  Railroad,  and  cut 
the  telegraph  line  and  tore  up  some  of  the  raUs  from  the  cross-ties. 
In  returning,  two  of  the  men,  now  separated  from  the  rest,  were  met 
in  the  road  by  HiU  and  his  orderly.  HiU  rode  boldly  up  and,  pre¬ 
senting  his  pistol,  demanded  their  surrender,  teUing  them  that  other 
troops  were  coming.  But  the  two  men  quickly  threw  up  their  guns 
and  fired.  HUl  feU  from  his  horse  dead.  His  orderly  escaped 
unhurt. 

And  thus  went  out  another  of  Lee’s  great  corps  commanders. 
He  was  a  native  of  Culpeper  County,  Va.,  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
and  had  reached  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  old  army,  when  he  resigned, 
in  March  1861,  to  accept  the  command  of  a  regiment  under  the 
Confederate  Government.  He  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  hard 
fighter.  And  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  with  which  his 
career  was  identified,  he  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 
At  Gettysburg  he  commanded  a  corps.  And  he  retained  this  high 
command  until  his  death.  It  was  his  troops  that  made  the  imfortu- 
nate  mistake  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  StonewaU  Jackson  at 
ChanceUorsviUe.  HiU  soon  succeeded  to  his  command  and  probably 
ever  after  aimed  to  do  that  broken  task  for  the  Confederacy  which 
Jackson  had  left  unfinished.  He  had  not  always  succeeded,  but  he 
had  done  his  best  with  a  wiU  that  left  no  room  to  question  the  single¬ 
ness  of  his  purpose.  He  had  not  seen  the  end  of  the  struggle,  and  he 
probably  would  not  have  cared  to  Uve  to  witness  it.  He  was  the  last 
of  that  great  galaxy  of  Confederate  commanders — Johnston,  Jackson, 
Cleburne,  and  HiU — to  join  his  comrades  in  the  shadow  land.  How¬ 
ever  much  we  may  differ  from  them  as  to  the  merits  of  their  cause, 
who  can  withhold  a  tribute  of  admiration  for  the  heroism  with  which 
they  supported  it  ? 

Lee  was  stiU  left.  And  he  seemed  to  tower  as  great  in  adversity 
as  ever  he  did  in  his  most  prosperous  days.  From  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  of  HiU  he  turned  to  the  work  of  withdrawing  his  army 
from  the  doomed  city  with  the  same  cool,  unruffled  exterior  and  perfect 
command  of  himself  that  he  had  shown  from  the  beginning.  But 
that  morning  he  donned  a  new  and  unsoUed  suit  of  grey  and  a  hand¬ 
somely  mounted  dress-sword.  Through  the  day  his  preparations  went 
quietly  forward.  Yet  there  was  no  visible  sign  of  his  intention  to 
withdraw.  But  as  the  shades  of  evening  feU  he  might  have  been 
seen  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  near  the  road  that  led  to  Amelia,  C.H. 
His  troops  were  crossing  the  Appomattox  and  filing  off  to  the  north¬ 
west  along  the  only  line  of  retreat  that  was  left.  He  watched  them 
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in  silence  as  he  stood  beside  his  iron-grey  charger,  a  splendid  horse 
that  had  become  almost  as  well  known  to  that  army  as  his  master. 
Together  they  had  easily  .attracted  attention.  For  Lee  was  a  large 
and  handsomely  proportioned  man,  and  on  horseback  sat  upright 
with  his  fine  shoulders  well  thrown  back,  withal  a  graceful  rider. 
Now,  however,  the  bridle-rein  was  thrown  over  his  arm,  and  horse 
and  master  were  watching  the  weU-known  columns  filing  by.  What 
his  thoughts  were,  no  one  knew.  Yet  the  sword  and  the  suit  he  had 
lately  donned  persuade  us  that  he  must  then  have  had  a  presentiment 
that  they  were  making  their  last  march.  Evacuation  was  necessary 
to  avoid  capture.  And  in  a  larger  sense  he  was  flanked  by  Sherman's 
army,  and  by  Thomas’s,  under  Sherman,  from  the  West. 

All  through  the  hours  of  that  night  the  half-fed,  poorly  clad,  but 
not  yet  conquered  army  trudged  on.  Their  route  lay  through  Chester¬ 
field,  C.H.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the  forces  under  Ewell  from 
beyond  the  James.  Then  the  weary  march  was  again  taken  up, 
and  at  daybreak  they  reached  Amelia,  C.H.,  on  the  Danville  Railroad. 
Here  Lee  had  ordered  suppHes  to  be  placed  for  his  troops.  But  none 
came.  Those  started  from  Richmond  had  not  arrived.  Now,  too, 
the  hard-pushed  troops  must  have  rest  after  their  march  of  thirty- 
eight  miles,  as  well  as  food.  Almost  twenty-four  hours  were  lost  in 
endeavom-ing  to  collect,  in  the  country,  subsistence  for  the  men  and 
the  horses.  This  delay  was  fatal.  For  the  ground  thus  lost  could 
not  be  recovered.  And  it  was  discouraging  to  reflect  that  the  hard 
night’s  march  had  thus  been  rendered  fruitless.  What  had  become 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Old  South  ?  Had  she  abandoned  the  defenders  of 
her  forlorn  hope  to  starve  while  they  fought  ?  If  no  one  cared  for 
them,  why  need  they  peril  their  lives  in  defence  of  such  a  cause  ? 
Desertions  now  assumed  alarming  proportions.  Many  of  the  men 
lived  near  and  abandoned  their  organisations  and  went  home.  Others 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  secure  food  and  avoid  such  unrequited 
service.  But  there  were  loyal  hearts  too,  that  stiU  clung  to  Lee  and 
their  old  commanders  and  were  ready  to  defend  them  in  the  last 
ditch. 

In  the  meantime  Grant  had  not  been  idle.  On  discovering  that 
Lee  had  abandoned  the  city  the  night  before  he  was  not  surprised. 
He  had  been  expecting  that  for  some  time  and,  divining  that  he  would 
attempt  to  form  a  junction  with  Johnston  somewhere  along  the 
DanviUe  Raflroad,  he  promptly  struck  out  to  head  off  his  retreat. 
No  man  was  better  quahfied  to  do  this  than  Grant.  The  longed-for 
opportunity  to  meet  Lee  outside  of  his  trenches  had  come,  and  Grant 
determined  it  should  not  go  unimproved.  Sheridan  was  pushed  out 
for  the  DanviUe  Raflroad,  but  was  to  keep  near  the  Appomattox, 
so  as  to  be  always  between  Lee  and  the  south.  He  was  to  be  followed 
by  Meade  with  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps.  Ord  was  started  for 
BurkeviUe,  which  he  was  to  reach  by  following  the  South  Side  Railroad. 
Park  was  to  foUow  him.  This  was  interposing  a  second  force  between 
Lee  and  his  objective.  For  both  Sheridan  and  Ofd  were  pursuing 
paraUel  courses  to  Lee’s,  on  his  march  to  Amelia,  C.H.,  but  farther 
south.  If  he  escaped  the  one,  he  would  stiU  have  the  other  to  pass 
before  he  could  reach  Johnston. 
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Sheridan  struck  out  with  a  will,  and  the  next  day  he  hit  the 
Danville  Railroad  at  Jetersville.  This  was  on  Lee’s  line  of  retreat, 
and  seven  miles  south  of  Amelia,  C.H,  He  found  that  Lee  was  stiU 
there,  refreshing  and  provisioning  his  army.  If  he  could  detain  him 
till  the  infantry  under  Meade  could  get  up,  he  knew  the  result  would 
not  be  doubtful.  So  he  immediately  entrenched,  determined  to  hold 
his  ground  at  all  ha^izards,  and  wait  for  Meade.  Here,  on  the  next 
day,  April  5,  Meade  joined  him.  Lee  was  now  effectually  cut  oS 
from  his  line  of  retreat.  The  day  after,  April  6,  Ord  reached  Burke- 
viUe.  This  is  ten  miles  south  of  Jetersville  and  on  the  same  railroad. 

Lee,  on  moving  out  of  Amelia  on  the  5th,  turned  the  course  of  his 
army  down  the  Danville  Railroad.  After  proceeding  one-third  of 
the  distance  to  JetersviUe  he  discovered  that  the  Union  cavalry  was 
already  there  ahead  of  him,  and  that  the  infantry  was  fast  advancing, 
both  to  that  place  and  Burkeville.  It  was  another  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment.  He  had  counted  on  the  assistance  of  the  railroad  in  making 
his  retreat.  And  he  had  ordered  supphes  from  Danville  to  meet 
him  at  points  along  it.  All  hope  of  supplies  was  now  cut  off,  and 
whither  to  turn  he  knew  not,  for  nothing  could  be  obtained  from  the 
adjacent  country.  He  abruptly  left  the  radroad.  And,  turning  west¬ 
ward  again,  he  directed  his  march  upon  FarmvUle.  This  was  on  the 
South  Side  Radroad,  fifteen  mdes  north-west  of  BurkeviUe.  It  was 
on  the  road  to  Lynchburg.  The  question  of  how  to  supply  his  army 
had  now  become  acute.  And  as  a  last  resort  he  ordered  supplies  to 
be  sent  him  from  Lynchburg. 

The  change  of  his  route  had  added  stiU  another  source  of  annoy¬ 
ance.  For  this  threw  his  troops  on  the  same  roads  as  those  pursued 
by  his  artidery  and  wagon  trains.  It  overcrowded  the  roads  and 
embarrassed  his  movements.  The  Union  forces  had  only  about  the 
same  distance  to  travel  to  reach  FarmviUe  as  he.  And  they  were 
pursuing  two  routes,  giving  them  greater  freedom  of  movement. 
His  hopes  were  now  centred  on  beating  them  to  Farmvdle.  But  the 
Union  forces  were  equaUy  determined  to  defeat  him.  A  running  fight 
occurred  for  fourteen  miles,  the  Confederates,  with  amazing  quickness 
and  dexterity,  repeatedly  halting  and  entrenching  and  fighting  them 
back  ;  and  the  Union  forces  just  as  often  crowding  up  and  driving 
them  away.  The  Union  cavalry  harassed  their  flanks  and  worked 
havoc  among  their  trains. 

One  of  these  forays,  though  greatly  successful  from  a  military 
standpoint,  students  of  history  must  always  regret.  On  the  morning 
of  April  5,  while  Sheridan  was  stiU  'at  JetersviUe  keeping  watch  on 
Lee  at  Amelia,  C.H.,  Brigadier-General  Henry  E.  Davies,  command¬ 
ing  the  first  brigade  of  Crooks’  division  of  the  cavalry,  was  sent 
to  make  a  reconnaissance  and  ascertain  the  position  of  Lee’s  trains. 
Passing  through  Amelia  Springs,  he  went  on  to  PainesviUe,  five  mUes 
west  of  AmeUa,  C.H.  Learning  at  PainesviUe  that  Lee’s  wagons 
were  passing  a  point  about  four  mUes  from  the  town,  he  hurried  off 
at  a  trot,  sending  one  regiment  ahead  at  a  gaUop  to  overtake  them. 
The  advance  struck  the  train  just  as  a  piece  of  artiUery  had  been 
placed  in  position  to  repel  the  assault.  Before  the  piece  could  be 
loaded,  the  regiment  charged  through  a  swamp,  capturing  the  whole 
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battery  to  which  it  belonged,  and  the  train  guard  with  it.  Two  regi¬ 
ments  were  dispatched  along  the  length  of  the  train  to  take  the  horses 
and  their  drivers  and  to  destroy  the  wagons  and  their  contents,  while 
with  another  regiment  Davies  remained  at  the  rear  to  act  as  a  support 
and  guard  the  captured  guns  and  prisoners.  The  regiments,  he  says, 
all  executed  their  orders  ‘  with  fidelity  and  zeal.’  And  in  a  short 
time  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  JetersviUe  with  five  guns,  eleven 
flags,  400  animals,  and  more  than  600  prisoners,  leaving  behind  him 
200  blazing  ammunition  and  headquarters  wagons.  On  his  return, 
he  was  followed  and  attacked  by  a  Confederate  brigade,  but  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  beating  off  his  pursuers  and  reached  JetersviUe  again  in 
safety.  But  aU  unbeknown  to  him  those  headquarters  wagons  which 
he  had  burned  contained  Lee’s  baggage,  with  all  the  wealth  of  returns 
and  reports  of  his  army.  They  could  never  be  replaced.  And  hence 
it  is  that  we  have  so  few  Confederate  records  of  this  important 
campaign. 

Lee  was  making  heroic  efforts  to  save  his  artUlery  and  his  trains. 
And  if  instead  of  doing  so,  upon  leaving  Petersburg,  he  had  abandoned 
both  and,  taking  only  what  could  have  been  carried  easily  on  pack 
horses  and  mules,  he  might,  moving  lightly,  have  reached  either 
Johnston  or  L}mchburg.  This  would  have  prolonged  the  contest, 
but  could  not  have  changed  the  result. 

When  Lee  reached  Sailor’s  Creek,  a  smaU  stream  running  north¬ 
ward  into  the  Appomattox,  Anderson,  EweU  and  Gordon  were  aU 
covering  the  trains.  Sheridan  and  Meade  were  here  pressing  them  so 
closely  that  they  were  brought  to  bay.  The  Fifth  Corps  was  on  their 
extreme  right.  Humphreys,  coming  up  to  its  left,  where  the  roads 
divided,  turned  to  the  right  and  took  1,700  of  Gordon’s  men  prisoners, 
with  some  guns  and  a  part  of  the  trains.  Gordon  escaped  in  the  night 
with  what  was  left.  Wright,  foUowing  Humphreys,  when  he  came  to 
the  forks,  turned  to  the  left  and  attacked  Ewell.  Sheridan,  mean¬ 
while,  had  passed  around  to  EweU’s  left  and  rear  and  attacked  him 
there.  So  that  when  Ewell  undertook  to  retreat,  he  found  himself 
surrounded  and  unable  to  either  stand  or  get  away.  He  surrendered 
his  whole  force,  except  about  250  of  Kershaw’s  division.  EweU’s 
loss,  in  kiUed,  wounded  and  missing,  was  about  3,400,  and  Anderson’s, 
who  was  near  him,  2,600.  Included  in  these  losses  were  EweU, 
Kershaw,  Custis  Lee,  Duboise,  Hunton  and  Corse,  some  of  the  best- 
known  generals  in  Lee’s  army.  So  that  Lee’s  total  loss  at  Sailor’s 
Creek  was  upwards  of  8,000  men.  And,  besides  this,  the  greater  part 
of  his  train  was  gone  also.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  day  for  Lee. 

Longstreet,  unencumbered  by  the  trains,  had  gone  on  to  Rice’s 
Station  on  the  South  Side  RaUroad.  Here  he  had  waited  the  whole 
of  that  fateful  day  for  EweU,  Anderson  and  Gordon  to  join  him. 
But  they  did  not  come.  In  connection  with  this  wait,  however, 
there  occurred  one  of  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the  war.  Ord,  moving 
rapidly  along  the  South  Side  RaUroad,  came  up  to  Longstreet  while 
he  waited.  But  with  his  main  force  Ord  was  to6  late  to  attack. 
General  Theodore  Read,  his  chief  of  staff,  had  been  sent  on  ahead 
with  some  eighty  horse  and  five  hundred  infantry  to  burn  the  great 
bridge  near  by,  over  the  Appomattox  River,  2,400  feet  long  and  126 
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feet  high,  by  which  it  was  expected  Lee  would  undertake  to  cross. 
Everything  was  being  done  to  delay  and  compel  him  to  accept  battle. 
And  Grant  himself  had  ordered  the  destruction  of  this  bridge.  The 
horse  which  Read  commanded  was  Ord’s  headquarters  cavalry. 
Longstreet,  in  coming  up,  had  interposed  between  Read  and  Ord. 
The  latter,  seeing  Read’s  perilous  position  and  anxious  to  save  this 
force,  so  near  to  him,  had  undertaken,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  warn 
them  of  their  danger.  Two  divisions  of  Fitz  Lee’s  cavalry  under 
General  Rosser  coming  up  to  the  support  of  Longstreet,  fell  upon 
Read  in  this  exposed  position.  Read  bravely  faced  about  and  fought 
this  overwhelming  assault.  It  was  a  savage  fight.  Read  himself 
was  killed  and  his  body  feU  into  Rosser’s  hands.  Colonel  Washburn, 
commanding  the  infantry,  and  all  the  cavalry  officers  suffered  the 
same  fate,  and  many  of  the  men.  The  rest  were  aU  captured.  But 
this  success  was  dearly  bought.  For  it  cost  Rosser  two  of  his  brigade 
commanders  and  his  chief  of  artillery,  three  of  Fitz  Lee’s  most  valuable 
officers.  And,  what  was  worse  than  all,  Longstreet  had  felt  compelled 
to  content  himself  with  watching  the  fight.  Thinking  that  he  was 
confronting  Ord’s  corps,  he  entrenched  where  he  was. 

The  importance  of  this  day’s  work  to  the  Union  Army  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Sheridan  had  watched  it  all  and,  more  than  anyone 
else,  directed  it.  His  unerring  eye  saw  its  full  import.  And  his  brief 
report  to  Grant  ended  with  the  words  :  ‘  If  the  thing  is  pressed, 
I  think  Lee  will  surrender.’  Grant  repeated  the  dispatch  to  Lincoln. 
And  Lincoln  answered ;  ‘  Let  the  thing  be  pressed.’  And  it  was 
pressed. 

During  that  night  Longstreet  and  the  remnants  of  Anderson’s  and 
Gordon  s  corps,  which  had  now  come  up,  withdrew.  By  another 
night’s  march  they  reached  the  bridges  over  the  Appomattox,  near 
FarmviUe.  As  they  passed  through  the  village  that  morning,  April  7, 
rations  were  issued  to  the  men.  But  before  aU  could  be  served  the 
Second  Corps,  which  had  followed  Sheridan,  coming  up,  compelled 
the  trains  to  again  take  up  the  retreat.  Lee  now  crossed  the  river. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  burn  the  bridges  after  the  army  had  passed. 
But  the  pursuit  was  so  close  that  the  Second  Corps  got  possession  of 
them  and  extinguished  the  fire  and  immediately  crossed.  It  was 
followed  by  the  Sixth  Corps  and  a  division  of  cavalry. 

The  condition  of  the  Confederate  army  was  now  deplorable.  The 
men  were  without  food.  About  half  the  army  had  been  killed  or 
captured  since  leaving  Petersburg.  Efforts  had  been  made  during 
the  last  night  s  march  to  reorganise  Miiat  was  left.  It  was  reduced  to 
^o  corps  under  Longstreet  and  Gordon.  The  roads  were  wretched. 
The  progress  was  slow.  Overcome  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  the  men 
were  throwing  away  their  guns  and  dropping  from  the  ranks.  Under 
these  depressing  circumstances  the  advance  of  the  army,  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th,  reached  Appomattox,  C.H.  Grant,  the  previous 
u  that  Lee  s  chance  of  escape  was  hopeless  and  wishing  to 

shift  from  himself  the  responsibility  for  any  further  loss  of  life,  ad- 
^essed  Lee  a  communication,  asking  him  to  surrender.  That  even¬ 
ing  Lee  replied,  wishing  to  know  what  terms  would  be  granted.  Grant 
answered  the  next  morning,  that  there  was  only  one  condition  he 
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would  insist  on,  and  this  was  that  the  officers  and  men  surrendered 
be  disqualified  from  taking  up  arms  again  against  the  United  States 
Government  until  properly  exchanged.  Lee  answered  that  he  could 
not  meet  to  surrender  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  would  be 
pleased  to  do  so  with  a  view  to  the  forces  under  his  command  and  the 
restoration  of  peace.  Grant  had  been  forbidden  by  his  Government 
to  entertain  any  proposition  except  for  the  surrender  of  armies.  He 
therefore  answered  that  he  had  no  authority  to  treat  on  the  subject 
of  peace  and  must  decline  to  meet  him  for  that  purpose.  But  he 
added  that  he  hoped  their  difficulties  would  be  settled  without  the 
loss  of  another  life  ;  and  that  peace  would  be  hastened  by  the  South 
laying  down  her  arms.  Lee,  still  having  hopes  of  escape,  ordered 
the  march  of  his  army  to  be  resumed  at  one  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

Fitz  Lee’s  cavalry,  supported  by  Gordon,  was  to  drive  away  the 
enemy  from  the  front  and  then  wheel  left  and  cover  the  passage  of 
the  trains,  while  Longstreet,  who  from  Rice’s  Station  had  formed  the 
rear  guard,  was  to  close  up  and  hold  the  position  at  Appomattox. 
But  some  indication  during  the  night  that  infantry,  as  weU  as  cavalry, 
were  already  in  his  front  caused  Lee’s  order  to  advance  to  be  suspended 
till  daylight. 

From  Farmvfile  Sheridan  had  sent  Custer  up  the  railroad  towards 
Lynchburg.  He  reached  Appomattox  Station,  five  miles  south  of  the 
Court  House,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th.  Here  he  found  some  trains 
loaded  with  supplies  that  had  been  sent  from  Lynchburg  for  Lee’s 
army.  Three  of  them  escaped,  but  four  were  captured.  Of  the 
latter  one  was  burned,  but  the  other  three  Custer  sent  to  Grant  at 
FarmviUe.  The  infantry  corps  of  Ord  and  Griffin,  by  a  hard  march 
of  thirty  miles  in  the  day  and  night  preceding,  reached  Custer  at 
daylight  on  April  9,  1865.  When  Custer  drove  away  the  advance 
of  Lee’s  army  that  had  attempted  to  recover  the  trains,  he  followed 
that  force  back  to  Appomattox,  C.H.  Here  Devin’s  division  of  the 
cavalry  also  came  up  to  Custer’s  support,  and  with  it  Sheridan  himself. 
The  cavalry  were  stfil  holding  the  Confederates  in  check  when  Ord 
and  Griffin  arrived. 

This  was  just  as  Fitz  Lee  and  Gordon  advanced  against  the  cavalry. 
Sheridan  directed  the  cavalry,  now  dismounted,  to  f^  back  gradually, 
resisting  the  Confederates  as  they  went,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the 
infantry  to  form  its  lines,  and  when  this  was  done,  to  move  ofi  to  the 
right  flank  and  mount.  When  Lee  and  Gordon  advanced,  and 
Sheridan’s  men  fell  slowly  back  and  then  moved  off  to  the  right,  there 
suddenly  appeared  before  the  astonished  Confederates  a  close  battle 
line  of  infantry,  filling  the  road  and  reaching  away  in  either  direction 
to  the  adjacent  hfils.  It  barred,  as  with  a  wall,  aU  farther  progress. 
They  were  really  captured.  With  Sheridan  and  the  Fifth  and  Ninth 
Corps  on  the  south  and  west,  and  Meade,  with  the  Second  and  Sixth, 
on  the  north  and  east,  they  were  surrounded.  They  could  move 
neither  forward  nor  back.  ‘  I’ve  got  them  like  that !  ’  cried  Sheridan, 
raising  his  clenched  fist,  as  he  saw  a  flag  of  truce  displayed  by  Gordon 
and  suspected  some  ruse  to  escape. 

The  appalling  news  was  at  once  despatched  to  General  Lee.  And 
Gordon,  under  his  flag  of  truce,  asked  Sheridan  for  a  suspension  of 
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hostilities.  Sheridan  hesitated.  But  Gordon  assured  him  that  steps 
were  already  in  progress  that  would  probably  lead  to  a  surrender. 
Lee,  upon  receiving  the  news,  seeing  that  all  further  attempts  to 
escape  would  be  futile,  at  once  ordered  a  suspension  of  hostilities  and 
sought  an  interview  with  Grant.  A  little  later  they  met  at  the  house 
of  Wilmer  McLean,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Appomattox, 
C.H.  And  here  were  written  and  accepted  the  terms  of  surrender. 
They  were  simply  that  the  officers  and  men  of  Lee’s  army  were  to 
give  their  paroles  not  to  take  up  arms  again  against  the  United  States 
Government  till  properly  exchanged,  and  their  arms  were  to  be 
stacked  and  the  artiUeiy  and  public  property  parked  and  turned  over 
to  the  officer  appointed  by  Grant  to  receive  them ;  the  property 
turned  over  was  not,  however,  to  include  the  side  arms  of  the  officers 
or  the  horses  of  either  officers  or  men.  These  terms  being  complied 
with,  aU  might  return  to  their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  as  long  as 
they  observed  their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  might 
reside.  And  thus  really  ended  the  Civil  War.  The  greatest  general 
and  the  greatest  army  of  the  South  had  laid  down  their  arms. 

When  the  news  reached  the  Union  lines  the  artillery  commenced 
firing  a  salute.  But  this  was  immediately  stopped  by  Grant.  The 
next  day  he  left  the  army  for  Washington  to  end  the  purchase  of 
supplies  and  commence  retrenchment.  But  before  going  he  had  an 
interview  with  Lee  between  the  lines.  The  latter  agreed  that  the  war 
was  virtually  ended,  slavery  abolished  and  the  national  authority 
restored.  But  when  Grant  told  him  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
South  whose  influence  with  her  soldiers  and  people  was  so  great  as 
his,  and  that  if  he  would  advise  the  surrender  of  the  other  armies  no 
doubt  this  advice  would  be  followed,  Lee  answered,  with  that  fine 
deference  to  authority  which  he  had  always  shown,  that  he  could  not 
do  this  without  first  consulting  President  Davis.  Grant  knew  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  press  the  matter  further,  and  they  soon  after 
separated. 

When  Grant  reached  Washington,  naturally  he  was  the  lion  of  the 
occasion.  The  news  of  the  surrender  had  been  flashed  over  the  wires, 
and  everywhere  in  the  North  there  was  rejoicing.  And  nowhere  was 
this  more  in  evidence  than  in  Washington,  the  capital,  which  had 
repeatedly  been  threatened  with  capture  by  Confederate  armies. 
But  Grant  was  the  same  quiet,  unostentatious  man  that  he  had  always 
been.  As  the  leader  of  her  armies  he  coifld  be  said  to  have  saved  his 
country  and  acquired  for  himself  an  immortal  fame.  But  neither 
then  nor  afterwards  was  there  ever  any  evidence  of  vainglory.  He 
was  one  of  Nature’s  plain,  strong  men  that  do  the  world’s  rough 
work. 

Simplicity,  directness  and  sturdy  common  sense  were  dominant 
traits  in  Grant’s  character.  If  we  add  to  these  marvellous  versatility, 
untiring  industry  and  stubborn  pugnacity,  we  have  most  of  the  traits 
that  went  to  make  up  the  greatest  military  genius  the  New  World 
has  ever  produced.  Grant  never  saw  visions,  and  he  never  dreamed 
dreams.  With  his  clear,  practical  mind  he  saw  things  as  they  were. 
He  formed  his  plans  in  his  own  mind  deliberately,  usually  without 
consulting  anyone,  but  when  formed  he  went  straight  to  his  mark. 
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He  devoted  himself  unreservedly  to  the  work  he  was  given  to  do. 
But,  contrary  to  a  popular  impression,  he  always  seemed  to  wish  to 
avoid  bloodshed.  His  first  inquiry  of  his  generals  after  a  fight  would 
be  ‘  How  many  prisoners  have  you  taken  ?  ’  With  no  more  means 
granted  him  than  feU  to  any  other  officer  of  the  Union  Army,  he  accom¬ 
plished  what  no  other  did ;  he  captured  three  armies — one  at  Fort 
Donelson,  another  at  Vicksburg,  and  still  a  third  at  Appomattox. 
Without  ever  asking  a  promotion,  he  reached,  by  merit  alone,  com¬ 
mand  of  aU  the  Union  forces,  and  planned  the  campaign  that  ended 
the  war.  In  four  years  he  had  risen  to  a  place  beside  those  who  have 
saved  nations- — beside  Washington  in  his  own  country,  Cromwell  in 
England,  Henry  of  Navarre  in  France,  William  of  Orange  in  Holland, 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Sweden.  And  yet  he  quit  the  field  the 
same  quiet,  imobtrusive  gentleman  as  when  he  entered  the  service. 

Lee,  who  also  terminated  his  military  career  at  Appomattox,  was 
in  some  respects  a  counterpart  to  Grant.  While  Grant  came  from  the 
plain  people  of  the  North  and  was  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  men, 
Lee  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  families  of  the 
South.  He  had  married  a  daughter  of  General  Washington’s  step¬ 
son,  and  had  been  a  slave-owner  and  had  lived  in  one  of  the  greatest 
houses  and  on  one  of  the  finest  plantations  of  the  South.  Yet  he  made 
strong  friends  and  few  enemies.  He  was  courteous  and  kind  to  every¬ 
one,  never  was  seen  angry,  never  used  an  oath,  never  showed  bitterness 
of  feeling,  and  even  during  the  war  always  spoke  of  his  adversaries 
with  kindness  and  respect.  He  was  retiring  in  his  manner,  but  always 
self-possessed.  And  his  humblest  subordinate  could  always  approach 
him  with  confidence  of  a  kind  reception.  As  a  soldier  he  towers  above 
all  others  of  the  South,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  reached  the 
highest  place  of  any  man,  civil  or  military,  in  the  service  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  With  his  great  skill  in  strategy,  if  Grant  had  chosen  to 
fight  his  Virginia  campaign  by  attacking  Lee’s  entrenched  positions, 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  defeated.  But  Grant  chose  to  strike 
at  his  communications.  This  compelled  Lee  always  to  recoil.  And 
Grant’s  sledge-hammer  blows  wore  him  out. 

At  Washington,  Grant  probably  escaped  injury  and,  perhaps, 
assassination.  He  was  invited  by  Lincoln  to  attend  a  play  at  Ford  s 
Theatre  on  the  night  of  Aprfi  14,  1865.  NaturaUy  averse  to  publicity. 
Grant  declined,  and  with  his  wife  started  that  afternoon  to  visit  their 
children  at  school  in  Burlington,  N.J.  Lincoln  went  to  the  theatre, 
and  during  the  performance  was  shot,  the  ball  entering  behind  the 
left  ear  and  lodging  behind  the  right  eye.  The  crime  was  committed, 
while  he  sat  in  his  private  box,  by  a  half-mad  enthusiast  of  the  South, 
himself  an  actor  and  the  son  of  an  actor,  John  Wilkes  Booth.  Thus 
wounded  and  insensible,  Lincoln  was  carried  to  a  house  across  the 
street,  where  he  died  the  next  morning,  without  having  recovered 
consciousness.  Booth,  after  firing  the  fatal  shot,  leaped  from  the 
front  of  the  box  to  the  stage.  In  doing  so,  the  spur  on  his  boot 
caught  in  the  folds  of  the  Union  flag  that  draped  the  front  of  the  box, 
and  he  fell  upon  the  stage,  breaking  his  leg.  Notwithstanding,  he 
escaped,  by  means  of  a  horse  he  had  in  waiting  at  a  rear  door  of  the 
theatre,’  into  Maryland.  Afterwards  he  passed  into  Virginia,  where 
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ten  days  later  he  was  shot  in  a  burning  bam  near  Bowling  Green 
while  resisting  arrest.  To  compel  him  to  come  out,  the  bam  had  been 
purposely  fired. 

One  of  Booth’s  co-conspirators,  the  same  night  Lincoln  was  shot, 
attempted  to  assassinate  Secretary  Seward  as  he  lay  helpless  in  his 
home  after  being  thrown  from  his  carriage  by  a  mnaway  team.  The 
scheme  of  the  assassins  also  included  the  heads  of  other  depart¬ 
ments — Grant,  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Johnston,  the  Vice- 
President.  But  no  attempt  was  made  upon  any  of  these.  Four  of 
those  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  were  arrested,  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  and  hanged.  Three  others  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  and  still  another  to  six  years  in  jail.  One  escaped  to  Europe, 
but  later  was  apprehended,  brought  back  and  tried.  But  he  escaped 
by  a  disagreement  of  the  jury. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  maddest  partisan  of  the  South  could 
expect  his  section  to  profit  by  the  death  of  Lincoln  then.  He  had 
already  shown  so  many  unequivocal  evidences  of  goodwill  toward 
the  South.  When  he  came  to  the  Presidency  he  frankly  expressed 
his  conviction  that  he  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
states  where  it  already  existed.  He  entered  upon  no  aggressive  war. 
Only  when  the  issue  was  forced  upon  him  did  he  take  steps  for  the 
defence  of  the  Union.  This  he  was  sworn  to  do  when  he  entered 
upon  his  office.  When  emancipation  came,  as  a  war  measure,  he 
urged  compensation  for  slave  property  in  the  border  states.  And  as 
the  war  was  closing  he  promptly  voiced  the  hope  to  bind  up  the 
nation’s  wounds.  A  wise,  just  and  merciful  man,  as  shown  by  aU 
his  acts,  whether  public  or  private,  no  one  could  be  found  better  fitted 
for  the  task  of  dealing  kindly  with  the  people  of  the  South  during  the 
period  of  reconstmction  now  in  sight. 

On  Lincoln,  Booth  s  mad  deed  conferred  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
But  the  measure  of  his  fame  was  already  full.  He  had  risen  to  the 
first  office  in  the  gift  of  his  countrjunen.  He  had  maintained 
the  integrity  of  the  Union.  He  was  distinguished  as  the  Great 
Emancipator,  for  his  proclamation  had  carried  freedom  to  the  slaves. 
He  was  the  moving  spirit  in  finally  abolishing  the  institution  of  slavery’ 
the  great  underlying  cause  of  the  war.  What  more  could  be  asked  to 
complete  his  apotheosis  ?  If  more  were  needed,  it  might  be  added 
that  his  spoken  words  had  contributed  some  of  the  most  inspiring 
passages  to  the  immortal  literature  of  his  country. 

Almost  as  soon  as  Lincoln  was  dead  Andrew  Johnson  took  the  oath 
of  office  as  President.  And  the  work  pf  suppressing  the  rebellion  went 
on  without  a  break.  The  remaining  steps  may  be  told  in  a  few  words 

The  news  of  the  surrender  of  Lee  reached  Sherman’s  army  at 
Smithfield,  a  small  village  near  Raleigh,  in  North  Carolina.  General 
Cox,  who  commanded  one  of  the  corps,  has  described  the  scene 
It  was  a  bright,  warm  day.  The  men,  having  been  on  the  march’ 
were  lyrng  at  either  side  of  the  road  on  the  grass,  taking  the  rest  they 
were  ordinarily  given  after  an  hour’s  tramp.  A  staff  officer  appeared 
m  the  distance,  riding  down  the  road  at  a  gaUop,  waving  his  hat  and 
caUing  out  something  that  could  not  be  heard.  But  it  could  be  seen 
that  it  was  exciting  the  men  farther  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  As  he 
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came  nearer  he  was  heard  to  shout  ‘  Lee  has  surrendered  !  ’  Some  of 
the  men  jumped  to  their  feet  and  threw  up  their  caps  with  a  cheer 
Others  rolled  over  and  tossed  their  heels  in  the  air,  like  boys  at  play! 
They  performed  all  sorts  of  antics.  Everyone  knew  the  war  w4 
ended.  At  the  roadside  sat  Cox  on  his  horse.  A  Southern  woman, 
with  her  family  of  little  ones  clinging  to  her  dress,  had  come  to  the 
door  of  her  house  to  ask  the  usual  protection  of  him  while  the  column 
was  passing.  She  caught  the  words  of  the  swift-riding  messenger 
and  understood  their  meaning.  But  her  little  ones  did  not,  and  were 
dashed  by  the  strange  actions  of  the  men  and  clung  closer  and  looked 
up  in  her  face  for  an  explanation.  Turning  to  them  with  tears 
streaming  ^down  her  cheeks  tears,  however,  of  joy,  not  sorrow 
she  said.  Now  father  will  come  home.’  And  so  everywhere  all 
over  the  South,  there  was  a  wave  of  relief  from  the  hard  tension  of 
the  war. 

The  Confederate  army  in  North  Carolina,  seeing  that  with  Lee’s 
army  gone  further  resistance  would  be  fruitless,  surrendered  to  Sherman 
on  April  18.  The  terms,  when  submitted  to  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
iugton,  were  deemed  unsatisfactory  because  going  beyond  military 
and  embracing  political  questions.  Later  a  treaty  of  surrender  was 
signed  giving  Johnston  substantially  the  same  terms  as  Grant  had 
Lee.  This  was  on  April  26.  And  on  May  4  General  Richard  Taylor, 
in  Alabama,  surrendered  the  rest  of  the  Confederate  forces  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  only  addition  to  the  terms  as  theretofore 
granted  to  Lee  and  Johnston  was  that  his  officers  and  men  were  to 
be  transported,  at  the  public  expense,  to  the  nearest  practical  point 
to  their  homes.  This  left  the  army  under  Kirby  Smith  in  Texas  the 
sole  remaining  Confederate  force  in  the  field.  He  undertook  by  a 
proclamation  to  incite  the  people  of  that  section  to  establish  a  separate 
republic  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Sheridan  was  started  to  quell  this 
new  movement.  But  before  he  reached  the  scene.  Smith,  thinking 
more  soberly  of  his  enterprise,  laid  down  his  arms  and  surrendered 
to  General  Canby  on  May  26,  on  the  same  terms  as  had  been  accorded 
Taylor.  Thus,  without  advising  it,  Lee  by  his  example  had  brought 
about  the  surrender  of  all  the  insurgent  armies.  And  this  completed 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  for  Jefferson  Davis,  a  fugitive  seeking 
to  escape  from  the  country  by  way  of  the  Florida  coast,  had  alread}^ 
on  May  9,  been  captured  in  the  woods  near  Irwinville,  the  seat  of 
Irwin  County,  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  He  was  later  imprisoned  in 
Fortress  Monroe  and  indicted  for  treason.  But  two  years  later  he 
was  released  on  bail  and  was  subsequently  pardoned  by  President 
Johnson. 

From  North  Carolina  Sherman’s  army  marched  to  Washington. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  already  reached  there.  But  before 
being  mustered  out,  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  march  in  grand 
review  through  the  city  on  May  23  and  24.  The  line  of  march  was  to 
be  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  Capitol  to  Georgetown. 
And  a  reviewing  stand  was  erected  at  the  front  of  the  White  House. 
It  was  occupied  by  President  Johnson  and  his  Cabinet,  by  General 
Grant  and  other  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  army  and  navy,  by  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Ambassadors  and  Foreign  Ministers  and  others 
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distinguished  in  public  and  private  life.  The  weather  on  both  days 
was  perfect.  The  spring  in  that  climate  was  well  advanced.  The 
trees  in  the  parks  and  lining  the  streets  were  in  full  leaf,  and  their 
bright  foliage,  with  the  background  of  springing  lawns,  seemed  to 
invite  everyone  into  the  sunshine.  And  the  whole  happy  population 
had  come  out  to  welcome  the  returning  soldiers.  Many  brought 
flowers,  with  which  to  honour  some  favourite  officer.  And  the  build¬ 
ings  along  the  broad  and  beautiful  street  were  gaily  decorated. 
Everywhere  there  was  a  profusion  of  flags. 

A  day  was  assigned  to  each  army.  That  of  the  Potomac  was 
reviewed  on  the  23rd.  Meade  rode  at  its  head,  his  horse,  as  he 
approached  the  stand,  decorated  with  flowers  handed  him  by  admiring 
friends.  As  he  rode  by  the  stand  he  saluted  with  his  sword ;  and 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  acknowledged  the  salutation  by  rising. 
After  passing,  he  dismounted  and  ascended  the  stand  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President.  The  same  formality  was  observed  by  each 
corps  and  division  commander.  Some  familiar  figures  were  wanting — 
Sumner,  Sedgwick,  Hancock  and  Sheridan.  Parke  rode  at  the  head 
of  the  Ninth,  Humphreys  at  the  head  of  the  Second,  and  Griffin  of  the 
Fifth.  But  Warren  was  on  the  reviewing  stand.  And  as  the  war¬ 
worn  ranks  of  the  old  Fifth  passed  they  caught  sight  of  that  familiar 
face  and  one  involuntary  and  tumultuous  cheer  stirred  the  memories 
of  bloody  fields  and  told  where  the  hearts  of  the  men  were  stiU.  In 
the  absence  of  Sheridan,  Merritt  was  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry. 
Custer  was  there  and  figured  in  one  incident  that  those  who  witnessed 
the  review  never  forgot.  He  rode  a  spirited  horse.  And  as  it  neared 
the  stand,  excited  by  the  marching  bands  and  waving  flags  and  cheer¬ 
ing  crowds,  it  broke  from  his  control  and  started  to  run  away.  Down 
the  crowded  street  it  went  at  a  fearful  pace.  For  a  moment  all  was 
confusion.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Custer’s  ready  horseman¬ 
ship  quickly  prevailed.  And  once  more  under  control,  the  horse 
was  ridden  back  by  the  reviewing  stand,  its  master  giving  the  cus¬ 
tomary  salute  and  receiving  his  presentation  to  the  President. 

The  next  day  the  Western  army  passed  in  review.  It  was  led  by 
Sherman.  The  appearance  of  the  two  armies  naturally  provoked 
comparisons.  Those  in  high  command — Grant  and  Sherman  and 
Sheridan — ^who  after  the  war  became,  in  succession,  the  head  of  the 
Army,  were  aU  known  to  be  from  the  West,  and,  indeed,  to  have 
entered  military  life  from  the  same  state — Ohio.  And  they  had  aU 
gained  their  first  laurels  in  the  West.  Were  Western  men  superior 
as  soldiers  to  those  of  the  East  ?  In  answering  this  question,  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  points  of  difference  were  hardly  perceptible. 
Perhaps  the  Eastern  army  was  superior  in  drill,  having  passed  more 
time  in  camp.  And  having  been  nearer  Washington,  where  supplies 
were  easily  obtained,  the  men  were  better  clad.  The  Western  army, 
late  from  its  long  march  and  coming  mostly  from  the  Middle  West, 
sons  of  pioneer  fathers,  were,  as  a  class,  larger,  more  rugged,  less 
neat,  and  had  more  of  the  easy  swing  of  the  real  march  than  of  the 
exact  parade.  Logan  was  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  Slocum  of 
the  left,  and  Schofield  of  the  centre.  The  cavalry  was  under 
Kilpatrick. 
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The  Western  army  revealed,  even  in  this  staid  and  studied  review, 
the  love  of  fun  and  frolic  that  had  grown  upon  it  since  it  left  Atlanta. 
Behind  many  of  the  organisations  there  were  improvised  representa¬ 
tions  of  ‘  Sherman’s  Bummers  ’■ — one  driving  a  horse  hitched  to  an 
old  cart  laden  with  hay  or  fodder,  surmounted  with  cooking  utensils 
and  chickens,  bacon  and  sweet  potatoes  ;  another  with  a  led  mule 
bearing  all  the  fruits  of  a  foray,  A  negro  family,  the  mother  and 
two  or  three  children,  in  search  of  ‘  Freedom’s  Land,’  would  be 
trudging  along  behind.  In  many  of  the  organisations  there  were 
‘  black  soldiers.’  They  had  been  picked  up  somewhere  along  the  march 
and  were  now  '  members  of  the  regiment,’  following  its  fortunes  with 
the  simple  assurance  that  where  the  men  went  they  too  would  find  a 
welcome  and  a  home.  And  so  war  had  its  diversions  as  well  as  peace. 

But  there  were  200,000  men  that  trudged  by  that  reviewing  stand. 
And  they  were  marching  for  the  last  time  under  the  tattered  flags 
that  had  been  shot  up  in  the  storms  of  a  hundred  battles,  and  keeping 
step  to  the  music  of  the  same  drums  and  fifes  that  had  sounded  the 
advance  of  one  army  from  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox  and  of  the  other 
from  Belmont  to  Atlanta  and  Nashville.  Yet  with  all  there  went 
one  distinct  note  of  sadness.  There  were  few  who  did  not  think  of  the 
other  part  that  lay  sleeping  among  the  quiet  hfils  of  the  South.  Them 
no  drum  or  fife  could  wake  to  battle  again.  And  aU  over  the  land. 
North  as  well  as  South,  there  was  sorrow  for  loved  ones  that  could 
never  return.  And  there  were  countless  thousands  of  maimed  that 
carried  their  scars  through  life. 

And  yet  did  not  the  result  justify  the  sacrifice  ?  The  Union  was 
restored.  And  slavery,  the  fruitful  source  of  strife  for  so  many  years, 
was  gone.  There  could  be  no  more  bitterness  engendered  over 
Fugitive  Slave  Laws  and  Compromises  and  the  admission  of  slave 
states  and  the  status  of  the  territories.  The  country  was  all  Free  and 
aU  United,  a  noble  and  puissant  nation,  prepared  to  make  new  and 
greater  strides  in  the  race  for  place  and  power  among  the  peoples  of 
the  earth.  The  men  who  had  engaged  in  this  conflict  were  prepared 
to  develop  their  great  heritage  of  rich  soil  and  untold  mineral  wealth. 
And  they  had  acquired  a  confidence  in  themselves,  to  push  out  in 
the  race  of  life,  that  they  could  not,  perhaps,  have  gained  in  any 
other  way.  And  it  was  their  self-reliance  and  industry  and  pride  in 
achievement  that  fitted  them  in  the  years  following  for  the  wonderful 
strides  in  the  peaceful  arts  that  have  distinguished  their  generation, 
above  aU  others,  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
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